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COUNTEB-REFORMATIONS.— SECOXD  PEHIOD.     IfiSO— 1S30. 

I  DO  Dot  tliiok  that  I  deceive  myself  or  that  I  overstep  the 
proper  limits  of  history,  in  believing  that  I  can  perceive  at  this 
point  one  of  the  general  laws  of  human  life  in  operatiou. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  there  are  at  all  times  energies 
of  the  living  mind  which  thus  profoundly  move  the  world.  Pre- 
pared beforehand  in  the  course  of  preceding  centoriea,  they  rise 
at  their  own  time,  called  forth  by  the  agency  of  vigorous  and 
internally  powerful  natures,  from  the  unfathomod  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  their  ven,-  nature  to  seek  to  carry  the  world 
along  with  them  and  to  overjwwor  it.  But  the  more  they  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so,  the  larger  the  circle  they  embrace,  the  mora 
they  come  into  contact  with  original  independent  life,  which  they 
cannot  so  entirely  and  absolutely  subdue  and  absorb  into  them- 
selves. Hence  it  happens,  for  they  belong  to  the  order  of  inter- 
minable creative  existences,  that  they  undergo  a  revolution  in 
themselves.  In  embracing  what  is  of  a  nature  foreign  to  their 
own,  they  forthwith  absorb  a  part  of  its  essence  into  themselves; 
there  are  developed  in  them  tendencies  in  particular  directions, 
movements  of  their  very  being,  which  are  not  seldom  inconsist- 
ent with  their  ruling  idea.  But  it  cannot  fail  to  happen  that  in 
the  general  advance,  these  also  should  wax  and  thrive.  All  de- 
pends hot  upon  this,  that  they  do  not  acquire  the  preponderance; 
otherwise  they  would  directly  destroy  the  unity  and  also  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  existence. 

Now  we  saw  bow  powerfully  internal  contradictions,  and 
profound  oppositions  of  principle,  f^tated  the  popedom  in  its 
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progress  towards  restoration ;  nevertheless  the  theoretical  idea 
carried  the  day;  the  higher  unity,  though  not  precisely  in  all 
the  integrity  of  its  ancient  comprehensive  power,  preserved  the 
preponderance,  and  advanced  without  intermission  to  new  con- 
quests, at  the  very  time  when  the  internal  struggles  were  going 
forward,  from  which  it  rather  drew  for  that  preponderance  fresh 
vigour. 

These  enterprises  now  demand  our  attention.  To  inquire 
what  was  the  extent  of  their  success,  what  the  revolutions  that 
resulted  from  them,  what  the  opposition  they  met  with  both  from 
within  and  from  without,  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
entire  world. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  KOHAN  CATHOLIC  EESTOHATION. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the  protestauts,  who  even 
in  Poland,  aa  we  have  seen,  had  long  decidedly  held  the  up[>cT 
hand,  were  without  doubt  in  a  position  likewise  to  raise  a  king 
of  their  creed  to  the  throne ;  but  that  at  last,  even  to  them  it 
appeared  more  advantageous  to  have  a  Eomao  catholic,  becauge 
in  the  person  of  the  pope  he  had  a  still  higher  authority,  in  fact, 
a  judge  placed  over  him. 

If  this  were  the  case,  they  drew  a  severe  punishment  upon 
themselves  for  so  unprotestant  a  sentiment. 

For  it  was  precisely  by  means  of  a  Roman  king  that  the  pope 
was  enabled  to  make  war  upon  them. 

Of  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  the  papal  nuncioa  were  alone 
entitled  to  converse  with  tlie  king  in  the  absence  of  a  senator. 
They  were  well-known  personages  ;  they  had  sufficient  talent 
and  adroitness  to  foster  and  to  improve  for  their  own  pui^ioses 
the  confidential  footing  which  was  thus  placed  within  their  reach. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eightieth  year  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Cardinal  Bolognetto  was  nuncio  in  Poland.  He  com- 
plained of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  cold  of  which  an  Ita- 
lian was  doubly  susceptible,  the  damp  of  close  heated  apartments, 
and  a  general  mode  of  living  to  which  he  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed ;  notwithstanding  all  which  he  accompanied  King  Ste- 
phen from  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  from  Wilna  to  Lnblin,  through 
the  kingdom  ;  at  times  in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood,  but 
not  on  that  account  the  less  indefatigable ;  during  the  time 
that  the  troops  were  in  movement,  he  continued  at  least  to  cor- 
respond by  letters  with  the  king,  and  upheld  the  interests  of 
Rome  by  maintaining  an  uninterrupted  connection  with  the 
royal  person. 
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We  have  a  copious  narrative  of  his  official  conduct,  and  lErom 
it  we  see  what  he  undertook,  and  how  far  he  succeeded  in  his 
undertakings/ 

Above  all  things  he  urged  the  king  to  fill  public  offices  with 
Boman  catholics  only,  to  permit  the  Roman  catholic  worship 
alone  in  the  royal  cities,  and  to  re-establish  the  tithes,  measures 
such  as  had  been  adopted  at  the  same  period  in  other  countries, 
and  which  introduced  or  indicated  the  renovation  of  Boman 
Catholicism. 

Now  in  this  his  success  was  incomplete.  King  Stephen 
thought  he  could  not  go  so  far ;  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
powerful  enough  for  that. 

But  therewithal  this  prince  had  not  only  Boman  catholic  con- 
victions, but  an  innate  zeal  likewise  for  church  afiairs ;  in  many 
other  things  he  complied  with  the  nuncio'*s  representations. 

The  Jesuit  colleges  in  Cracow,  G-rodno,  and  Pultusk,  owed 
their  establishment  to  immediate  royal  support.  The  new  ca- 
lendar was  introduced  without  difficulty,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Tridentine  council  carried  into  full 
effect.  But  what  was  of  most  importance  was  the  king'^s  resolu- 
tion to  give  the  bishoprics  in  future  to  Boman  catholics  only.^ 
Protestants  had  found  their  way  even  to  these  highest  spiritual 
dignities ;  the  nuncio  was  now  permitted  to  call  them  before  his 
judgment  seat  and  to  depose  them ;  which  was  of  the  more  im- 
portance, as  the  episcopal  office  carried  with  it  a  seat  and  a  voice 
in  the  senate.  This  very  political  importance  attached  to  the 
spiritual  institute  the  nuncio  endeavoured  generally  to  put  to 
good  account.  Above  all  things  he  urged  the  bishops  to  adopt 
united  measures  at  the  national  diets ;  these  he  himself  suggested 
to  them,  and  with  the  most  powerful  among  them,  the  archbishop 
of  Gnesen  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  he  formed  a  strict  personal 
intimacy,  particularly  calculated  to  promote  his  views.     And 

^  Spannocchi :  ReUtione  all'  II1™<*  Rev"<*  Cardinal  RusUcnoci,  segretario  di  N. 
S.  Pap*  Sisto  v.,  delle  ooee  di  Polonia  intomo  aJla  reb'gione  e  dalle  aaoni  del  car- 
dinal Bolognetto  in  qnattro  anni  ch'egli  d  state  nnndo  in  qnella  provincia. — [Report 
(rendered)  to  the  MoBt  niuBtrioas  and  Most  Rev.  Cardinal  Rusticucci,  secretary 
of  oar  Holy  Pone  Sixtus  V.»  of  the  affidrs  of  Poland  respecting  religion  and  the 
proceedings  of  Cardinal  Bobgnetto  during  Uie  four  years  tJiat  he  has  been  nuncio 
in  that  province.] 

*  "  Sendosi  (il  re)  determinate  che  nessuno  possa  tencre  diiese  chi  non  sia  dclla 
vera  fede  roraana." — [(The  king)  being  determined  that  none  should  hold  churches 
who  are  not  of  the  true  Roman  fkith.] 
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iitus  hfl  succeeded  not  only  in  imbuing  the  clergy  tlieiitaelvea 
with  fresb  zeal,  but  alrea^ly  came  to  posaess  a  great  iuflaence 
OD  secular  affairs.  The  Englisli  began  to  agitate  about  a  com- 
luerrial  treaty  with  Poland,  which  promisiid  to  be  very  advanta- 
geous, particularly  for  Dantzick ;  the  nuncio  was  the  sole  cause 
of  its  miscarriage,  chiefly  because  tlie  English  wanted  to  have 
an  express  engagement  that  they  should  he  allowed  to  conduct 
business  and  live  ia  the  couiilry,  without  being  iucommuded  on 
account  of  their  religion.' 

Enough,  moderate  ai  King  Stephen  might  be,  yet  under  him 
Uomsui  catliolioism  first  really  recovered  the  footing  it  had  lost, 

But  this  had  all  the  more  significancy,  as  the  Zoinoisky  fao- 
tion,  tLe  most  powerful  party  in  the  country,  and  which,  through 
the  royal  favour,  enjoyed,  generally  speaking,  the  most  important 
offices,  also  assumed  a  Itoman  catholie  complexion,  and  as  it 
was  this  party  that  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  turned  the  scale 
in  the  election  contests.  The  Zamoiskys  placed  upon  tho 
throne  that  Swedish  prince  to  whom  Catherine  JogcUonica'''  had 
given  birth  in  prison,  and  who,  from  his  earliest  youth,  whether 
from  an  original  bias  in  his  mind,  or  from  his  mother's  influence, 

1  Spanniwchl ;  "  H  chp  non  prima  Tcnne  agli  orewhj  del  Bolojnctto,  rhe  audit  ■ 
trt>iuiv  S.  .^{^.  e  curi  oflicAcLuinie  mg^orti  rooitvo  qoaiito  rMjrlHtnnU?  cn^n  Knrebbo 
lUla  che  aveue  coneeam  per  publico  docreto  una  tanlo  i>1>brolirioss  Kt(a,  e  come 
BOD  senu  nsMocto  inganno  c  spriaiiEi  il'importnntinsinie  eoDsegaenio  ijuetla  scelle- 
nta  dooiu  >oleva  che  ai  dichiaraisc  cuai  per  decrcto  potcrsi  esercitar  la  setta  Angli- 
cua  in  quel  regno,  dore  tutlo  il  luoudu  jiur  trappo  an  che  si  jienuctta  il  ercdera  in 
nuUeria  di  reljgione  qnel  cbo  pioec  a  clii  si  sin  :  con  qutsle  cd  altre  efficw^Baiine 
ngioni  II  re  SlcfsDO  rimoKC  tnlinentc  pcrsuasoclic  praioeiise  non  voter  nui  lor  men- 
liane  alcnna  di  rcligione  in  qu.ilunqiio  aecoi'do  avcssc  fntta  eoa  quella  re^na  o  sntj 
merramti." — [Which  no  soonpr  canie  to  Bolognetto's  can  tliui  he  irent  to  find  hii 
Majeflty,  and  witb  the  mmt  i^fHcacinuH  n'^HOiiH  Rhowed  what  an  cTorbitant  thing  it 
wo^d  be  that  he  dtonld  grant  br  a  public  decree  to  ho  opprobrioui  a  Beet,  and  hf>w 
not  wilfainC  ■rans  aeont  trick  and  dope  of  most  important  conHequenoeB,  that  wickad 
woman  wiibfd  that  there  should  be  such  a  declaration  by  a  decree  to  the  effect  that 
tlie  Aiglian  ant  mi^t  hare  leaTe  to  bold  (rellpous)  eiercian  in  that  kingdom, 
where  all  the  wotU,  howerer,  knew  it  were  too  much  for  any  one  whomsoever  to  be 
aDowed  to  beliere  la  religious  matten  Trhatcrer  he  pleased :  for  vhioh  and  other 
TEHwt  effioacioni  reasons,  King  Stephen  remained  persuaded  in  such  wura  as  to  pn>- 
mise  to  make  no  mention  wluterer  of  religion  in  «ji;  agreement  he  had  made  with 
that  queen  or  Iier  merchants.] 

*  Spanaoeelii :  "  Alle  digniti  senatmie  et  all'  entnte  del  resno  dicono  hoggi  non 
ammetteni  se  non  i  dcpendenti  da  easo  caneeUiero,  acciA  che  da  nlasuna  Tenga  im- 
pedito  di  Tar  qnello  che  ad  esaa  ed  al  re  pJCi  tornerji  di  placers  di  Tare." — {They  say 
that  at  present  none  are  admitted  to  senatorial  dignities,  and  totbercrenoetof  the 
kingdom,  except  those  wbo  depend  on  (he  chanceDor,  in  order  tbat  no  one  may  in- 
lermeebinderaneei  to  the  doing  of  that  which  he  and  tbe  king  may  moat  beplsaaed 
to  nave  done.] 

■  3V  Gnt  of  tbe  Jogetona  aeemi  to  baTC  b«n  Lodislaa  IV..  grand  dnke  of  Li- 
tbnania,  Ao.,  who  obtained  the  crown  of  Poland  with  Hedavige,  daughter  of  the 
ir.  B 
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or  simply  from  the  hope  of  heing  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
or  from  all  these  causes  together,  had  remained  in  the  midst  of 
a  protestant  country,  immovably  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
creed.  This  was  Sigismund  III.,  a  prince  whose  disposition 
was  entirely  fashioned  in  conformity  with  the  Roman  catholic 
impulses,  which  were  at  that  time  agitating  Europe. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  says  in  one  of  his  instructions,  that 
while  he  was  cardinal  and  legate  in  Poland,  he  had  advised 
this  prince  to  give  all  offices  connected  with  the  public  service, 
for  the  future,  to  Roman  catholics  only.  That  advice  had  often 
been  given  before,  by  Paul  IV.,  by  Cardinal  Hosius,^  also  by  Bo- 
lognetto.  But  now  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  proper  foun- 
dation on  which  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Sigismund  showed  him- 
self very  soon  resolved  to  adopt  a  course  which  neither  Sigis- 
mund Augustus  nor  Stephen  had  pursued.  In  fact,  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  to  promote  none  but  Roman  catholics,  and 
Pope  Clement  was  quite  in  the  right  when  he  ascribed  the  pro- 
gress of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Poland  most  of  all  to  this  measure. 

The  chief  attribute  of  royal  power  in  Poland  consisted  in  the 
right  of  appointing  to  offices.  The  king  had  all  spiritual  and 
secular  appointments,  great  and  small,  in  his  gift,  and  they  were 
reckoned  to  amount  to  20,000.  But  what  an  immense  influence 
now  must  it  have  had  when  Sigismund  III.  began  to  fill  not 
only  all  the  ecclesiastical,  but  all  offices  in  general,  with  Roman 
catholics  only ;  when  he  conferred  all  the  favour  of  the  state,  as 
the  Italians  once  said,  and  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the 
higher  meaning  of  that  term,  on  his  co-religionists  alone.  A 
man^s  promotion  was  all  the  surer  the  more  he  earned  the  favour 
of  the  bishops  and  Jesuits.  The  Starost  Lewis  of  Mortangen 
was  mainly  indebted  for  the  Pomerellian  Waywodeship  to  his 
making  a  present  of  his  house  in  Thorn  to  the  society  of  Jesus. 

duke  of  HungBiT,  and  dected  Queen  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  her  marrying  the 
penon  who  should  be  dhosen  by  the  kingdom's  grandees.  Jagelon  was  chosen,  and 
justified  the  choice  by  a  brilliant  reign  of  forty-eiffht  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty -four,  in  the  year  1434,  and  wis  succeeded  by  his  son  Ladislas  V.     Tb. 

1  In  a  letter  of  1 4th  March,  1568,  he  begs  the  Idng,  "  nullis  se  deinceps  vel  ho- 
nores  yel  pnefecturas  tqI  qufficunqne  tandem  alia  munera  publice  mandaturum  nisi 
qui  Christum  aperte  oonfessus  fuerit,  et  omni  perfidiso  sive  Lutheristicse  sive  Cal- 
vinisticfe  sire  anabaptistarum  nuntium  remiserit." — (that  for  the  future  he  should 
publicly  commit  honours,  or  prefectures,  or  other  offices  whatsoever,  to  none  but 
such  as  should  have  openly  confessed  Christ,  and  taken  toave  of  all  perfidy,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Calyinistio  or  of  the  Anabaptists.] 
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Upon  this,  in  the  Polish- Prussian  districts  at  least,  an  opposi- 
tion grew  up  between  the  citiea  and  the  nobility,  which  assumed 
a  religious  colour.  Both  had  originally  embraced  proteatant- 
iaai ;  but  from  that  the  nobles  now  apostatized.  The  examples 
of  the  Kostka,  DzialinskT,  and  Konopat,  who  owed  their  power 
to  their  apostasy,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  rest.  The 
Bcfaools  of  the  Jesuits  were  attended  chiefly  by  the  young  nobi- 
lity ;  and  we  soon  find  the  pupils  of  the  Je-snits  attacking  the 
burgees  youth  in  the  cities  that  remained  protcstant.  But,  ^e- 
oeitJly  speaking,  the  new  influences  laid  hold  particularly  of  tlie 
nobility.  The  college  at  Pultusk  had  400  pupils,  all  beloDj,'ing 
to  the  nobility.'  The  impulse  universally  pervading  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  the  instruction  of  the  Josuils,  the  newly  awakened 
2eai  of  the  whole  body  of  the  ciergy,  and  the  favour  of  the  court, 
all  co-operated  in  determining  the  Polish  nobility  to  return  to 
Bouian  Catholicism. 

]!ut  it  is  evident  that  farther  steps  would  immediately  be 
taken,  and  that  those  who  diil  not  now  apostatize,  would  be  mado 
to  (eel  the  disfavour  of  the  government. 

lu  Poland  the  Honian  catholic  clergy  specially  sought  to  to- 
viTe  their  claim  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which  had  been 
founded  by  persons  of  Roman  catholic  creed,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  bishops,  and  particularly  of  the  popes,  as  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  church.  In  all  quarters  where  the  Bonian  ca- 
tholic service  had  been  excluded  from  the  parish  churches,  the 
bishops  commenced  suits  al  law  resting  on  tliat  plea.  Thelaw- 
courts  were  now  filled  with  zealous  Roman  catholics ;  the  same 
processes  were  commenced  against  one  town  after  another,  and 
the  same  jadgmenta  were  pronounced ;  it  was  found  of  no  avail 
to  appeal  to  the  king  and  to  remind  him  of  that  agreement  by 
which  equal  protection  was  promised  to  the  two  confessions.  It 
was  answered  that  equal  protection  consisted  in  this  very  thing, 
that  each  party  should  be  assisted  in  obtaining  its  rights ;  that 
the  agreement  included  no  warranty  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings.^ The  Roman  catholics  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  took 
possession  of  all  the  parish  churches  in  the  towns :  "  in  the  pa^ 
rish  churches,"  exclaimed  the  Pole,  "the  old  God  is  worshipped," 

1  Maffd,  II.p.  110. 

*  Ths  eopioiH  letter  of  tb«  Vttjnods  of  Calm,  tnmiUtod  hj  hCBgairh,  Polish- 
Pinnvin  HiMoi;,  psrt  IV.,  p.  391,  specially  jwrticu  uii«a  these  molivea. 
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in  the  smaller  Prussian  towns,  the  eyangelioal  service  darst  be 
performed  only  in  a  room  in  the  town-house,  and  of  the  larger 
ones,  Dantzick  alone  preserved  the  parish  church.^ 

But  at  this  moment  of  successful  progress,  people  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  contending  with  the  protestants,  thej  turned 
their  attention  also  to  the  Greeks. 

Here  the  king  and  the  pope  united  their  influences.  In  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  the  threat  of  excluding  the  Greek  bishops 
from  their  places,  and  from  the  right  of  voting  in  the  senate, 
was  particularly  effective.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Wladika  of 
Wladimir,  and  some  other  Greek  bishops,  determined,  in  1595, 
to  join  the  Roman  catholic  church  according  to  the  Florentine 
council.  Their  deputies  repaired  to  Home ;  Roman  and  royal 
commissioners  appeared  in  the  province;  the  ceremony  of  recon- 
ciliation was  completed ;  a  Jesuit,  the  king^s  confessor,  gave 
animation  to  the  scene  by  preaching  a  fervid  discourse ;  here 
too  some  churches  were  conceded  to  the  Roman  catholics. 

This  was  an  uncommon  rise  for  so  short  a  period.  "  Not 
long  ago,^^  says  a  papal  nuncio,  as  early  as  in  1598,  "  it  might 
have  seemed  as  if  heresy  was  completely  to  set  aside  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Poland;  now  Roman  Catholicism  is  dragging 
heresy  to  the  grave." 

Now  if  it  be  asked  to  what  mainly  we  are  to  ascribe  this  result, 
it  was  owing  above  all  things  to  the  king'^s  personal  sentiments. 
And  these  sentiments,  in  the  peculiar  position  of  the  sovereign, 
immediately  opened  up  still  more  extensive  prospects.' 

1  Sco  Lengnich :  Nachricht  Ton  der  Religions-andenmg  in  Preiuflen,  f  37. 

*  Among  the  countries  "  conterminooB  to  Poland,"  the  author  might  baye  included 
Hunffary,  whloh  he  aflerwards  briefly  notices  aa  part  of  Germany.  What  part  the 
Jesuits  acted  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Morayia,  within  this  period  (1090  to 
1617)f  may  be  learned  from  the  edict  of  the  states  of  Bohemiap  4th  June,  1618 — 
that  of  those  of  Bohemia,  6th  May,  1619 — that  of  those  of  Hungary,  19th  June, 
1619 — all  banishing  them  for  ever  **  as  public  pests."  From  the  hut  of  these  we 
may  take  the  following  quotation,  in  proof  of  the  part  they  had  in  the  suppression 
of  protestantism  in  those  countries :  "  The  erangelical  states  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  well  remember  that  the  Jesuits,  from  the  time  of  their  coining  into  Hun- 
gary in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  excited  manifold  troubles  with  their 
mtrigucs  ;  yea,  they  are  the  more  indignant,  as  it  was  by  the  advice  and  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Jesuits  that,  in  the  times  of  Roddph  of  most  laudable  memory,  the 
Turkish  war  misgaye,  seeing  the  Romish  bishop,  of  which  the  Hungarian  states  are 
well  aware,  very  strongly  admonished  the  Emperor  Roddph  to  make  peace  with 
the  Turks,  and  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  heretics,  who  had  been  increasing  dur- 
ing that  Turkish  war ;  which  was  done,  and  the  Turkish  war,  that  had  lasted  for  six- 
teen years,  was  terminated,  yet  with  not  small  contempt  and  indignation  on  the 
part  of  all  Christendom,  but  most  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  with  unspeak- 
able loss  to  the  country,  many  of  whose  powerful  and  distinguished  fkmilies  wcro 
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SiaiSliUKD  bad  now  become  kJng  of  Swedeu,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  his  father  John  in  1592. 

It  is  true  that  ho  waa  neither  unlimited  in  his  authority  as 
king,  nor  even  without  pergonal  obligations.  As  early  as  in 
1587,  he  had  eubacribed  an  assurance  that  he  would  alter  nothing 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  ;  uay,  that  he  would  promote  no 
one  who  was  not  a  protestant ;  and  even  now  he  engaged  anew 
lo  maintain  the  privileges  alike  of  tlio  clergy  and  the  laity,  to 
make  a  maa'a  religion  iu  no  case  a  motive  either  of  hatred  or  of 
love  to  bim,  and  nowise  to  injoi-e  the  national  eliurch.  Not 
the  les9  were  the  hopes  of  alt  t)ie  Boman  catholics  and  the 
anxieties  of  all  protestants  instantly  awakened. 

The  Boman  catholics  had  now  secured  for  themselves  all  thftt 
they  had  ever  bo  eagerly  desired,  a  king  of  their  own  faith  in 
Sweden.  Sigiamund  set  oat  for  his  hereditary  kingdom  iu  July 
1593,  surrounded  with  a  Boman  catholic  retinue,  in  which  even 
the  papal  nuncio  Malaspina  failed  not  to  take  his  place.  Hia 
journey  through  the  Prussian  provinces,  was  signalized  by  the 
promotion  of  itoiuanism.  Iu  Dantzick,  a  papal  commissioner, 
Bartholomew  Powsinsky,  overtook  him,  having  come  with  a  gift 
of  20,000  scudi,  "  a  small  contribution,"  as  it  runs  in  the  writ- 
ten instructions  given  him,  "  towards  the  expense  which  the 
restoration  of  Boman  Catholicism  might  cost." 

These  instructions  are  very  remarkable.  They  show  us  how 
unbounded  were  the  hopes  of  that  restoration  entertained  at  Borne, 
and  how  absolute  were  the  commands  to  that  effect  issued  there.* 

"  Powsinsky,"  so  it  runs,  "  a  faithful  servant  of  His  Holiness, 
and  vassal  of  His  Majesty,  is  sent  to  signify  to  the  king  the  in- 
terest felt  by  the  pope  in  the  desirable  events  that  have  lately 
befallen  him  iu  his  wife's  confinement,  in  the  happy  result  of  the 
last  diet,  but,  above  all,  in  the  extreme  felicity  that  he  has  the 

■Uin,  and  tbeir  pronrtj  diMipated.  -  -  But  the  H&id  Jesuit  sect,  whieb  owed 
its  grvftt  mod  eiorbitant  progr-ev  particiilv^ly  to  the  Emperor  MAtthU^i  not  utifl- 
fied  with  (iiat,  ioBmnktM  itself  into  ftU  political  bmineH,  and  penetrated  all  our 
moat  Mcret  ooancilg  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  aod  made  them  all  iniigive  by 
tbeir  intrisnea  with  the  goTcmment.  bj  perverting  the  meaning  of  CTSry  thing. 
Tea,  this  initial  aect  have  openlj  proclaimed  in  their  preaching,  that  liwetiia 
■hould  be  deatrojed  and  murdered,  and  dared  to  add  gtiierbeaTT  threateningi  tend- 
ing to  the  aDbTHWDa  of  ll^  kingdom,"  &o.  Ac. — See  Aonalo  do  la  Sooi6t6  dw  su- 
dinna  I(ma\im,  vol.  II.  pp.  BSO— 659.     Th. 

1  Inatmttione  al  S'  Bartolommeo  PowunakT  alia  M>  del  ra  di  Polonia  e  Suetia, 
<MS.  Rom.) 
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prospect  of  experiencing  in  now  having  an  opportunity  of  re- 
storing Catholicism  in  his  native  country/^  The  pope  did  not 
neglect  to  suggest  some  hints  for  this  enterprise. 

"  There  is  no  doubt/'  says  he,  "  that  in  Grod's  special  provi- 
•dence,  several  bishoprics,  and  among  others,  even  the  archi-epis- 
copal  see  of  Upsala,  are  now  vacant.^  Though  the  king  may 
pause  for  a  moment  before  removing  the  protestant  bishops  that 
are  still  in  the  country,  yet  he  will  without  fail  supply  the  va- 
cant sees  with  Roman  catholics.  The  commissioner  has  with 
him  a  list  of  Swedish  Roman  catholics  who  seem  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  The  pope  is  convinced  that  these  bishbps  will  then 
think  forthwith  of  procuring  Roman  catholic  parish  priests  and 
schoolmasters.  All  that  is  required  is  to  give  them  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  so. 

"  Perhaps,''  he  thinks,  "  a  college  of  Jesuits  might  be  at  once 
erected  in  Stockholm.  But  should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  king 
will  certainly  take  along  with  him  into  Poland  as  many  suit- 
able young  Swedes  as  he  can  find,  and  have  them  brought  up 
at  his  court  in  the  Roman  catholic  creed,  with  some  of  the  most 
zealous  bishops,  or  at  the  Polish  Jesuit  colleges.'" 

Here,  as  in  all  other  quarters,  the  first  object  was  to  recover 
the  command  of  the  clergy.  Meanwhile  the  nuncio  had  con- 
ceived another.  He  thought  of  suggesting  occasions  for  the 
Roman  catholics  who  still  remained  in  Sweden,  to  prefer  com- 
plaints  against  the  protestants.  The  king  would  then  take  a 
position  above  the  two  parties,  and  every  innovation  might  come 
to  have  the  authority  of  a  judicial  decision.^     The  only  thing 

1  Intendendosi  restar  racante  rarcirescoTato  di  Upflalia,  che  la  divina  providenza, 
per  piili  facilitare  le  cose  del  suo  Krvitio,  non  ha  permeaso  che  in  due  anni  sia  state 
proTeduto  dal  re  morto,  harer^  S.  M^  particoIarepensiereamgUareunaroirescoTO 
cattolico." — [Understanding  that  there  remains  vacant  the  arohbishopric  of  Upsala, 
which  the  divine  providence,  the  more  to  facilitate  what  serves  to  promote  its  own 
purposes,  has  not  permitted  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the  deceased  king,  His  Ma- 
jesty will  think  particularly  of  taking  a  (Roman)  catholic  archbishop.] 

s  Ragguaglio  delV  andata  del  re  di  Polonia  in  Suetia.  (MS.  Rom.)  "  Erano 
tuttavia  nel  regno  alcune  reliquie  de'  cattolici :  et  il  nuncio  seguendo  la  forma  fp^k 
tenuta  da  C*  Madruno  per  fortificar  TautoriUi  dell'  imperatore,  ccrcava  di  costituire 
il  re  giudice  tra  li  cattoiici  e  gli  heretici  di  Suetia,  indncendo  quelli  a  querelarsi 
appresso  il  re  dell'  insolenza  e  delle  ingiurie  di  questi." — [Account  of  the  kln^  of 
Poland's  arrival  in  Sweden.  (MS.  B^m.)  There  were  always  within  the  king- 
dom some  remains  of  catholics  ;  and  the  nuncio,  following  the  form  already  observed 
by  Cardinal  Madmzso  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  empe- 
ror, endeavoured  to  constitute  the  king  judge  between  the  catholics  and  the  heretics 
of  Sweden,  inducing  the  former  to  complam  to  the  king  of  the  insolence  and  the 
injuries  of  the  latter.] 
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be  bail  to  lament  vias  that  Sigisuund  did  not  bripg  along  wltU 
Liai  a  atroDger  armed  force  to  give  efiect  to  his  deciaiona. 

Now  there  is  no  proof  certainly  that  the  king  at  onco  adopted 
lliH  views  of  the  Roman  court.  Id  bo  far  aa  we  can  perceive 
froiii  his  own  declaration  a.  the  utmost  that  lie  intended  waa  only 
at  tirst  to  procure  some  liberties  for  the  Roman  catliolica  with* 
out  subverting  the  protestant  constitution.  But  was  he  to  prove 
u^hle  of  an-esting  the  powerful  religious  impulse  which  governed 
those  immediately  around  him,  and  whoae  repreaeutatives  ha 
took  along  with  him !  Cun  we  auppose  that  he  would  stop  at 
that  point  on  his  reacliiug  it! 

The  proteatants  would  not  wnit  for  this.  The  aims  cher- 
ished on  the  one  aide,  directly  called  forth,  almost  unconsciously, 
their  antagouist  aims  on  the  other. 

Just  after  the  death  of  John,  the  Swedish  councillora  of  state, 
men  famous  in  history,  both  before  that  and  since;  Gyllenstem, 
Bieike,  Baner,  Sparre,  and  Oxenstem,  united  with  the  zealoua 
protestant  Duke  Charles,  brother  of  the  deceased,  uncle  of  the 
young  king,  and  further,  one  of  the  eons  of  Guatavus  Waaa, 
"to  acknowledge  him  In  his  nephew's  absence,  as  governor  of 
the  kin;;dom,  and  to  promise  him  obediencp  in  all  that  ho  might 
require  to  be  done  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion in  Sweden."  In  this  spirit  a  council  was  lield  at  Upsala  in 
March  1593.  There  the  Augsburg  confession  was  proclaimed 
anew.  King  John's  liturgy  was  condemned,  and  all  things  even 
in  the  earlier  ritual,  that  seemed  to  recall  the  Romau  catholic 
usages,  were  moderated;  the  exorcism  waa  retained  only  in  its 
milder  espreesions  and  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  significancy;^  a 
declaration  was  drawn  up  that  people  would  endure  no  sort  of 
heresy  whether  papistic  or  Calvinistic*  Vacant  appointments 
were  now  filled  up  in  the  same  spirit.     Many  old  defenders  of 

I  For  ws  miut  ut  beliere  Meuenim  when  he  saji  th&t  it  wu  aboluhed.  The 
mnk  Fur  hir  alti.  wore  onlj  changed  to  Wick  bar  ifre.  and  Duke  Charles,  who 
wanted  it  U  be  abdiihed.  wu  opposed:  "  retincndum  ene  eTnrciamum  taitqiuni 
lifaeram  eeremasiun  pn^ler  utilem  Fonuaoneruitianem  ad  auditorium  et  baptiami 
■pectatorea  pemunantsin  :" — [that  the  eiorcisra  was  to  be  retained  u  a  free  eere- 
moBj,  on  acDOiiDt  of  the  lusful  admonition  flowing  Trom  it  to  the  aadilorj  and 
WkcTs  on  at  the  baptiam  :]  a  view  in  which  Duke  Charlee  acquiesced.  Bau :  fnren- 
tarinm  IV.  X.  539.     In  Baai  wo  find  tho  Acta  (iniautei)  in  general  in  toletmbte 

CoDciliom  ifeflnlt,"  it  runs  farther,  "  ne  hKrcticis  advenientibui  detur  locns 
pKiHHe  eonveiuendi." — [The  eounci!  lays  it  down  that  a  place  for  meeting  in  publio 
•boold  not  bo  given  to  heretice  airiving  in  the  country.] 
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the  KtuTgy  now  renounced  it;  yet  this  did  not  avail  in  the  case 
of  all  of  them,  for  some  were  dismissed  nevertheless.  The 
bishoprics,  on  the  vacancy  of  which  such  magnificent  projects 
had  been  founded  at  Rome,  were  bestowed  on  Lutherans;  the 
archbishopric  of  Upsala  on  the  most  vehement  opponent  of  the 
liturgy,  M.  Abraham  Angermaunus:  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, for  he  had  243  and  the  next  candidate  only  38  votes,  the 
clergy  placed  at  their  head  the  most  zealous  Lutheran  they  could 
find. 

Under  Kins:  John  there  had  been  maintained  to  the  last  a 
middle  state  of  things,  not  so  keenly  opposed  to  the  popedom  as 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  Sigismu'nd  to  have 
modified  it  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  catholics,  but 
he  had  now  been  anticipated  on  the  other  side,  and  protestant- 
ism had  obtained  a  firmer  hold  of  the  country  than  it  had  ever 
done  before. 

Nor  on  this  occasion  were  Sigismund's  royal  prerogatives 
spared.  Already  he  was  no  longer,  properly  speaking,  altoge- 
ther king,  much  rather  was  he  regarded  as  a  stranger  with  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown,  as  an  apostate,  who  was  to  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  as  one  who  threatened  religion.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  being  all  of  one  mind  in  their  protestant  convic- 
tions, attached  themselves  to  Duke  Charles. 

The  king  on  his  arrival,  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  isolated 
position.  His  hands  were  tied;  he  merely  sought  to  stave  off 
the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him. 

But  while  he  held  his  peace  and  waited,  those  antagonist  prin- 
ciples which  had  never  so  directly  confronted  each  other  here, 
entered  the  lists.  The  evangelical  preachers  thundered  against 
the  papists;  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  preached  in  the  chapel-royal 
did  not  allow  them  to  remain  unanswered.  The  Roman  catho- 
lics of  the  king''s  suite  took  possession  of  an  evangelical  church 
at  a  funeral;  hereupon  the  protestants  deemed  it  necessary  to 
abstain  for  a  time  from  the  use  of  their  desecrated  sanctuary. 
Forthwith  acts  of  violence  commenced.  The  heiducks^  used 
force  in  order  to  get  possession  of  a  chancel  that  had  been  shut 
up;  the  nuncio  was  charged  with  having  had  stones  thrown  from 

1  SclaFouiftii  foot  soldieni.    Tb. 
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luB  honao  at  aonic  singing  boya  belonging  to  a  tilioir;  the  em- 
bitteimeDt  was  momeDtarily  increaging. 

At  last  the  eeremcmy  of  the  CMironation  called  the  coaii  to 
Dpsab.  There  the  Swedes  msiated  before  all  things  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  <lecreee  of  their  council.  The  king  reaisted 
this.  He  desired  ouly  to  han  toleration  for  the  Romaa  catho- 
lies;  he  would  have  beeu  oontout,  had  he  merely  been  allowed 
to  ^t«rtaitl  the  prospect  of  its  bein^  graiited  at  §ome  future 
time.  But  these  Swedish  protestanta  were  immovable.  Itwaa 
asserted  that  it  had  been  said  by  the  king's  only  sister  that  it 
nas  hia  nature  to  give  way  at  last  after  a  long  and  resolute  ro- 
■ietance,  and  that  she  uiged  thorn  on  always  to  attack  him 
anow.'  They  absolutely  insisted  that  every  wLoi-e,  alike  in 
ehurcJies  and  in  echoola,  the  one  only  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg 
oonfessioD  should  be  promulgated.^  They  were  headed  by  Duke 
Charles.  The  position  which  he  assumed,  gave  hini  a  degree  of 
independence  and  of  power  such  as  he  could  never  otherwise 
have  hoped  to  possess.  The  personal  footing  on  which  lie  stood 
with  the  king,  continually  becanio  one  of  greater  uupleaeantnesE 
and  acrimony.  The  king,  as  has  been  said,  was  almost  entirely 
without  arms,  whereas  the  duke  collected  some  thousand  men 
on  his  own  estates  round  the  city.  At  !a.^t  the  estates  told  the 
king  at  ones,  that  they  would  not  do  him  homage  unless  he 
acceded  to  their  demands.^ 


'  'Die  R^goAglio  (Aocounl)  caHk  )^  r  "  ustinatuaima  crctka" — [a  most  olst'i- 
!■  VII.  19.     "  .\h(ioluto  urgcliant  ut  confcsHiu  AuguaUna  qualu  mb 


oltima  Onrttri  ngimine  et  primi  Johaniiia  m  imtrui  riguiaaet,  talis  in  pentenim 

— ■--    -' '■ ■■  ■  "  ^Tbeyab- 

iannl  unda 

„    .. _, ,  •honld  thai 

Booriah  for  erer  in  time  to  come  alone,  aate  and  unifenal,  Iwth  in  chordua  and  ii 


»  nla  et  ubiqne  tarn  in 
nOj  loratcd  that  the  t 

Tt  GtBtavui  and  that  of  the  Snt  John  In  tbeir  counliy,  * 


im  in  Bcbolis  perpotuo  ilorpret."--JTllBr  ab- 
Augsburg,  such  as  it  had  flauridinl  under 
the  fint  John  In  tbeir  eounliy,  should  thai 


■eluab.]  "nSm  itrtet  eidniion  of  popery  Is  hardly 
<Uv,  vMag  auda  aU  reference  to  the  thealociod  deginaa  of  that  qrstem,  that  It 
had  cauwd  the  dearths  of  n>  many  hondrads  of  tfaonnnds  of  innooent  prMoMaata  in 
tha  eonne  of  tbe  preeedins  oeotary,  and  thought  it  no  crime  to  ei^age  erovMd 
baadi  in  tha  AigiHt  pa^oiiea  to  their  sobiectL  The  strictest  exclusion  of  everj 
oilier  brm  of  protcatantism  but  the  Au^buiv  eonfosion,  must  be  referred  to  the 
dread  of  giTing  scxqw  for  the  eooentricitiee  of  unatics,  but  still  more,  vefear,  (e  that 
hatmd  «rCalrinisin,  and  exaltation  of  LutheiBn  doctrine  almost  aboie  Soi^nre, 
«Aieh  ha«  all  akng  so  mtkened  the  oause  of  truth.     Ta. 

*  fjlmilinatt"  crdinam :  "  QooiU  d.  nx  denegarerit  subditis  regiam  ^proba^ 
~'~ — """'  '   -JO.  inhibent  nostri  fhitrta  domi   i ^' -*"'"' 


I.  R.  H.  pnMandnm."— {The  supplication  of  tbe  Dtden.  But  if 
ifl  king  shall  have  vefiisod  to  bis  sabjeCTs  tbe  tvyal  approbation  of 
IT  Ireurai  rsmaining  at  home  forbid  that  pntalie  homage  should 
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The  poor  prince  found  himself  in  a  painful  predicament.  To 
accede  to  what  was  wanted  from  him  aggrieved  his  conscience, 
while  to  refuse  it  deprived  him  of  a  crown. 

In  this  pressure,  he  first  inquired  of  the  nuncio  whether  he 
might  not  yield,  but  Malaspina  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  his  approval. 

Upon  this  the  king  addressed  himself  to  the  Jesuits  among 
his  attendants,  and  these  took  upon  themselves  to  do  what  the 
nuncio  durst  not  venture  upon.  They  declared  that,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  necessity  and  the  manifest  jeopardy  in  which  the 
king  was  placed,  he  could  concede  their  demands  to  the  heretics 
without  offending  God.  The  king  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had 
this  decision  written  out  actually  in  his  hands. 

Then,  only,  did  he  agree  to  the  demands  of  his  subjects.  He 
sanctioned  the  decrees  of  Upsala  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
unaltered  confession  of  Augsburg,  without  the  admixture  of  any 
foreign  doctrine  in  church  or  school,  and  without  any  person 
whomsoever  being  settled  in  a  place  who  should  not  be  ready  to 
defend  the  same.^  He  acknowledged  the  prelates  who  had  ob- 
tained their  places  in  opposition  to  his  wiU. 

But  could  his  Roman  catholic  heart  find  peace  in  aU  this ! 
Gould  his  suite,  with  their  Soman  catholic  views,  be  satisfied 
with  a  result  which  they  could  not  but  altogether  condemn! 
This  of  itself  was  not  to  be  expected. 

Steps  in  fact  were  taken  for  having  a  protest,  such  as  has 
been  adopted  in  like  cases  elsewhere. 

^'  The  nimcio,''^  it  runs  in  the  report  which  was  transmitted  to 
Bome  on  this  affair,  and  in  the  words  of  which  I  certainly  can 
best  elucidate  the  facts  of  the  case,  ''  was  zealously  bent  on  re- 
medying the  irregularity  that  had  occurred.  He  succeeded  in 
having  a  protest  drawn  up  in  writing  by  the  king  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  conscience,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  conceded 
what  he  had  conceded,  not  of  his  own  will,  but  solely  under  the 

1  Tet  these  words  are  so  conoeiTed  as  to  leaye  a  loophole  to  escape  by.  **  Ad  of- 
fieia  pablica  nulli  promoTehonttir  in  patria  qui  reUgionem  erangellcam  nolunt  sal- 
Tarn,  qoin  potius  qui  earn  serio  detendere  folant  publicis  <Mc^  pneficiantur."— > 
[None  shall  be  promoted  to  pnbHo  offices  in  oor  conntiy  who  do  not  wish  well  to  the 
eraagelioal  lekgion ;  bat,  on  the  contrazr,  kt  those  raUier  be  placed  orer  publie 
offices  who  seriously  wish  to  defend  it.]  Geoeralis  oonfinnatio  postnlatomm  regis 
S^gismundi — [King  8^gisnrand*8  general  Mofinnatkn  of  things  demanded],  in 
Baaz,  p.  037. 
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force  of  compulsion.  The  nuncio  furtlier  prevailed  upoD  the 
king  to  make  corresponding  concessions  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
so  as  in  Sweden  as  well  as  Poland,  to  be  under  engagements  to 
both  sides,  and  as  was  also  the  ca.se  with  the  German  emperor. 
This  the  king  was  content  to  do."* 

Bare  expedient .'  Nor  was  a  protest  thought  enough.  In 
order  to  get  rid  in  some  measure  of  an  obligation  which  had  been 
andertaken  with  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  an  oath  to  the  opposite 
effect  was  given  to  the  other  party;  accoi-dingtj,  obligations  were 
come  under  to  both,  and  both,  when  necessity  called  for  it,  were 
to  have  equal  justice  done  to  them. 

The  Swedes  were  amazed  that  the  king,  after  such  solemn 
promisee,  should  immediately  confer  ou  the  Roman  catholics 
litt  I  ^dissembled  patronage.  It  might  doubtless  be  traced  to 
that  secret  engagement.  "  Even  before  his  departure,"  our  in- 
formant goes  on  to  say,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "  the  king 
conferred  offices  and  dignities  on  persons  of  the  Roman  catholic 

1  KeUtiono  drllo  rtato  spirifuijc  e  politico  del  regno  di  Sueiin,  1508.    "  Muldd 
■letuu  teiuUni  Potacclu  a  darte  parte  dcUo  itato  dellc  coao  in  le  sue  piroo«tanze  e 
dettl  patri  dichiarHrona  cbe  pnaupposto  la  n<«Hi(^  e  pcricolo  net 
'-''    la  M"  S.  la  ])Olcs«e  iwm»  olloiider  dio  cooeudera  »Ui  heretiei  db 

tri.  ■  -  Ilara  fatta  la  ooronatiiiDH  e  couctsaiona  pose  ugci  studig  il  oiiniio  [u-c 
appliore  qnalche  icmcdio  al  disordine  Mtguito,  onde  opcr6  per  sicurMxa  deila  iM»- 
eieiua  di  s.  M**  ch'ella  rocrsM  una  protesta  in  ecritto.  cemo  ella  non  con  la  volonU 
nia  ma  per  pura  form  ei  en  indotto  a  conredero  ei6  che  havera  mnccsso  ;  e  penaaae 
i)  s"  re  chc  mncedesae  da  parte  aali  calloljol  altrettant*  f|iintito  bavera  concednto 
aJli  beretici.  di  modo  cbe  a  gulsa  dell'iniperatorc  a  del  rcdi  Folonia  rcaUue  laH^  S. 
^urata  atriqufi  parti.  .S.  M^  ei  contents  di  farlo,  et  imniediataineate  moA  in  ««- 
eniiatie  le  dette  conccasiDiii :  pcrcbd  avanti  la  sua  partcoza  diede  nfficj  e  digniti 
a  eattidici,  e  laacid  in  ijunttroluogbireiercitiodcllBrctigioneefecegiiirare  aquattro 

ETnnatori,  ae  ben  erano  hcrctici,  qiiali  luscib  nel  regno,  cbe  baierebboro  protetto 
religioae  e  li  cattolici. — [Aecouat  of  tbe  spiritual  and  poUtical  state  oftlie  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  ISBS.  He  sent  to  lODie  Foliab  Beoaton  to  giie  bim  infonnation 
tm  tbe  atata  of  a&ini  in  tbeir  circumatancea  sad  cotucqueDCca,  and  the  aaid  dtheiB 
dedand,  that  axoming  tbe  nec««ity  and  danger  in  whicb  bia  Majesty  wai  placed, 
he  could,  without  offending  God,  concede  to  the  heretics  what  the;  requir(«l,  and 
Ilia  Uajutj,  forhiiown  aatiifaction,  wished  to  hsre  a  writing  trom  the  laid  tathen. 
-  •  Ninr  tha  ooronation  and  conceraion  having  taken  place,  the  noncio  eiertod 
ereiy  cAst  to  mily  some  remedy  to  tha  disorder  that  followed  ;  hence  he  mecceded 
inoiactiiw,  lor  the  KcnritT  of  bu  Majeatj's  cocscieaoe,  that  he  sbonld  make  a  pn>- 
Ivt  in  wnting.  that  he  had  not  of  bia  own  wilt,  but  by  pure  compulaion.  been  led 
to  eODcede  what  ba  had  eonceded,  and  penmaded  the  moat  wrene  king  that  he  abould 
emcede  on  tbe  part  of  the  catholics  aa  mnch  aa  he  had  conceded  to  the  herEties,  in 
laeh  wiae  that,  after  the  faahion  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Poland,  hii  Ma- 
jesty abonld  remain  sworn  uiriqut  parti  (to  both  iide«).  This  ba  Majesty  «aa 
ennlent  te  do,  and  immediately  pot  the  aaid  coneenioni  into  eiecntion.    Accord- 

"  0  Boman  catholics,  and 

.  and  made  fimr  governors,  al- 
iv  that  they  would  protect  reli- 
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creed.  Four  stadtholders,  albeit  they  were  heretics,  he  laid 
under  an  oath  to  protect  the  Boman  catholics  and  their  reli^on. 
In  four  different  quarters  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  Boman 
catholic  worship.'*'' 

These  measures,  although  they  might  possibly  still  the  un- 
quiet conscience  of  a  bigot  prince,  could  only  exert  a  mischie- 
vous influence  on  the  general  course  of  things. 

For  it  was  just  owing  to  this  that  the  Swedish  estates,  thus 
kept  in  constant  agitation,  threw  themselves  the  more  decidedly 
into  opposition. 

The  clergy  reformed  their  schools  on  strict  Lutheran  principles, 
and  appointed  a  special  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  the 
true  religion  against  the  designs  and  artifices  of  the  Jesuits ; 
in  1595  a  decree  was  drawn  up  at  the  national  diet  of  Siiderco- 
ping,  that  all  exercise  of  the  Boman  catholic  ritual  where  the 
king  might  have  introduced  it,  should  again  be  abolished.  "  We 
are  unanimously  of  opinion,'^  said  the  Estates,  '^  that  all  secta- 
ries that  are  opposed  to  the  evangelical  religion,  and  that  have 
settled  themselves  in  the  country,  should  within  six  weeks  be 
removed  entirely  out  of  the  kingdom  ;^^^  and  these  decrees  were 
most  strictly  carried  into  effect.  The  monastery  of  Wadstena, 
which  had  stood  for  21 1  years,  and  had  always  kept  its  place 
amid  so  many  commotions,  was  now  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
Angermannus  held  an  ecclesiastical  visitation  such  as  had  never 
had  its  equal.  Whoever  neglected  the  evangelical  worship  was 
scourged  with  rods :  the  archbishop  took  along  with  him  some 
strong  schoolboys,  who  carried  the  punishment  into  effect  xmder 
his  superintendence  :^  the  altars  of  the  saints  were  pulled  down, 
their  relics  scattered  about,  the  ceremonies  which  had  in  1593 
been  declared  indifferent,  were  in  1597  in  many  places  abolished. 

The  relation  between  Sigismund  and  Charles  now  gave  this 
movement  a  personal  aspect. 

Everything  that  was  done  ran  counter  to  the  well-known 
wishes  and  to  the  ordinances  of  the  king  ;  in  every  thing  Duke 
Charles  had  a  preponderating  influence.     The  duke  convened 

'  Acta  eodeauB  in  conventn  Suderoop— [Acts  of  the  church  in  the  AMcmUy  at 
SUdercoping],  in  Baac,  667. 

I  While  the  diaoipline  exercised  by  the  papists  on  those  whom  they  held  to  be 
heretics  was  barbarous  and  horrible,  this  of  a  Lutheran  bi^op  towards  nonconibr- 
niLsts  can  hardly  be  deemed  worse  than  ludicrous. — Tr. 


the  diet,  contrary  to  Sigisrauud's  express  command  ;  every  in- 
terierence  of  the  latter  io  the  cotintry's  adiurt),  tlio  former  en- 
deavoured to  aet  aside ;  he  caused  a  decree  to  lie  drawn  up,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  king's  rescripts  should  have  no  force  until 
ihey  had  first  been  confirmod  by  the  Swedish  government/ 

This  at  once  made  Charles  monarch  and  oiaeter  of  the  coun- 
try, and  forthwith  he  began  to  be  agitated  with  the  thought  of 
becoming  so  in  name  likewise.  Among  other  things,  a  dream 
which  be  had  in  1595  suggested  this.  He  dreamt  that  at  an 
entertftinment  in  Finnland  a  covered  double  dish  was  presented 
to  him;  he  removed  the  cover;  in  the  on©  compartment  there 
irere  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  in  tlie  other  a  dead  man's  head. 
Similar  thoughts  agitated  the  nation.  It  was  reported  througli 
tho  country  that  a  crowned  eagle  had  been  seen  at  Linkuping 
fighting  with  an  uncrowned  one,  and  that  the  latter  Iiad  remained 
master  of  the  field. 

But  when  matters  had  advanced  thus  for,  while  Protestant 
principles  were  enforced  with  so  much  severity,  and  their  abet- 
toro  seemed  to  raise  a  claim  to  the  royal  power,  there  was  a  party 
striving  nevertheless  in  favour  of  the  king.  Some  of  the  gran- 
dees  who  end  savoured  U>  find  in  hia  authority  a  support  in  op- 
posing the  duke,  were  banished;  their  adherents  remained  within 
the  country  ;  the  common  people  were  discontented  at  the  abo- 
htion  of  all  the  ccrcmunios,  and  ascribed  national  disasters  to 
that  neglect ;  in  Finnland  the  stadtholder,  Flemmiug,  main- 
tained the  royal  authority  in  all  its  integrity. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  made  it  on  the  one  hand  ue- 
ceasary,  and  on  the  other  advisable  for  King  Sigismund  ouce 
more  to  try  his  fortunes.  It  was  probably  the  last  moment  at 
which  it  wu  possible  for  him  to  restore  his  authority.  In  the 
summer  of  1698  he  set  out  the  second  time  to  take  possession 
of  bis  hereditary  kingdom. 

He  was  now,  if  possible,  a  still  stricter  Roman  catholic  than 
before.     The  simple,  bigoted  prince  was  persuaded  that  the 


iaM«pt«,  Knpta  at  pnblieata  «x  msndato  S.  R.  MBJoatatia  proprio.  Dant.  1Jt98.— 
[\UaapU  of  tbe  nuMt  illiutrioiu  prince,  LordChnrlM.  duko  of  Sudiniiuinia.  made 
■gkiiBt  the  moit  MvetM  uid  potorit  lord  Sigranuiid  III.,  )ung  of  Swedea  and  Fo' 
MM,  written  and  paUMwd  $.t  the  eipme  ciKiiiiiand  of  hit  ro^al  M^estv.  Dant- 
nck.  ie»8.] 
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misfortunes  of  Tarious  kinds  that  he  had  met  with  since  his  first 
journey,  i^mong  others,  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  been  sent  to 
him  on  account  of  the  concessions  he  had  then  made  to  the  here- 
tics, and  with  profound  sorrow  of  heart  he  reyealed  this  painful  re- 
flection to  the  nuncio.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  make  any  concession  anew  that  might  stain  the  purity  of 
his  conscience. 

But  in  this  an  European  interest  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
volved. Roman  Catholicism  was  now  making  such  progress  as 
to  regard  even  an  enterprise  in  so  remote  a  comer  of  Europe, 
chiefly  in  its  bearings  on  a  general  combination. 

Already  had  the  Spaniards,  in  their  struggle  with  England, 
cast  their  eyes  at  times  on  the  Swedish  coasts;  they  considered 
that  the  possession  of  a  Swedish  harbour  would  be  of  the  utmost 
use  to  them,  and  they  opened  negotiations  to  that  effiBct.  And 
now  no  doubts  were  entertained  that  Sigismund,  on  his  once 
making  himself  master  of  his  own  country,  would  cede  to  them 
Elfsborg  in  West  Gothland.  There  it  would  be  easy  to  build 
and  maintain  a  fleet,  and  have  it  manned  by  Poles  and  Swedes. 
How  very  difierent  would  it  be  to  make  war  upon  England  from 
such  a  place  than  from  Spain.  Soon  they  might  forget  attack- 
ing India.  Even  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king^s  authority  in 
Sweden,  a  league  with  the  catholic  king  could  not  be  other  than 
advantageous.^ 

But  more  than  this.  The  Roman  catholics  took  into  consi- 
deration that  they  would  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  Finnland  and 
the  Baltic.  From  Finnland  they  hoped  to  make  a  successful 
attack  on  Russia,  and  by  means  of  their  possession  of  the  Bal- 
tic, to  be  able  to  bring  the  dukedom  of  Prussia  into  their  power. 
The  electoral  house  of  Brandenburg  had  as  yet*  been  unable,  by 
any  negotiations,  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  it ;  the  nuncio  as- 
sures us  that  the  king  was  resolved  not  to  grant  it,  but  to  make 
the  dukedom  revert  to  the  crown:  he  tried  to  strengthen  him- 
self there  to  the  best  of  his  power,  chiefly,  as  may  be  supposed, 


tolioo 

Polonia. — [thai  at  the  expense  of  the  oatholio  (king)  a  gamson  shomd  be  maintained 
in  the  fortron  to  protect  the  harbour,  beyond  whidi  the  catholic  (king)  ahouki  hare 
no  nmeriority,  bat  ahonld  oomdgn  the  pay  for  the  laid  garriBon  to  the  king  of  Po- 


from  religious  conaideratioDS :  for  never  would  Brandenburg 
consent  to  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Prussia.* 

If  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  proapecta  that  were  attached 
to  the  king's  succeas,  which  was  not  bo  very  unliliely,  and  the 
general  importance  of  the  result  wliich  on  either  hand  awaited 
the  Swedish  kingdom,  were  proteatantiam  to  prove  victorious, 
we  shall  recognise  in  this  a  crisis  in  the  general  history  of  the 
world. 

Zamoisky  had  advised  the  king  to  burst  in  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  so  as  to  conquer  Sweden  by  force  of  arms.  King 
Sigismuad,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  this  was  unneces- 
sary ;  he  would  not  believe  that  he  would  be  opposed  with  force 
in  bis  own  hereditary  dominions.  Meanwhile  ho  had  about 
5,000  men  with  him  ;  with  these  he  landed  unopposed  at  Cal- 
mar,  and  from  that  began  to  move  against  Stockhohn.  There 
another  division  of  his  troops  had  arrived  and  been  admitted, 
while  a  Finnish  force  marched  against  Upland. 

Meanwhile  Duke  Charles  also  had  been  preparing  for  hostili- 
ties. It  would  evidently  have  been  all  over  with  his  power  and 
with  the  ascendancy  of  protestantism,  had  the  king  carried  the 
day.  While  the  duke's  Upland  peasantry  repelleii  the  Finns, 
he  himself  with  a  regular  military  force,  intercepted  the  king 
on  his  march  at  Stegeborg.  He  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  royal  army,  and  the  reference  of  tlie  decision  to  a  national 
diet:  in  which  case  he  also  would  disband  his  people.  The  king 
would  not  agree  to  this,  whereupon  the  hostile  forces  rushed  into 
kction. 

Few  in  number ;  insignificant  masses ;  each  consisting  of 
bnt  a  few  thousand  men:  but  the  decision  that  followed  was 
no  less  important  in  its  results  than  if  it  had  been  brought  about 
by  lai^  armies. 

Yet  all  depended  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  princes. 

Charles,  his  own  counsellor,  daring,  resolute,  a  man ;  and,  which 

1  Bdatioiw  di  Fobnia  1598.  "  AUsm  cbe  u  rimuri  il  docato  nalli  Bnodebargeu 
SDD  ti  yab  tafBtt»n  d'introdurre  U  reUiione  cattoUca,  u  moatrm  S,  M*  ruolulo  di 
Tolcrrienpenn  il  detto  dncata." — [Mariung  that  vers  the  dukedom  to  remain  with 
tba  BnndcDbarga,  the  introduction  of  the  catholic  religion  could  not  be  looked  &r, 
hn  Majeit;  ibowed  himielf  reaolved  in  hin  intention  of  reooTering  tin  sud  duks- 
iem.]  Thu  ii  what  King  Stephen  «u  ere  now  to  hare  done.  "  Ma  ritrorandau 
con  DCDDTia  di  danari  mentre  era  occnpato  oelle  guerre,  oe 
" — [Bot  being  inwantofmimey  while  engaged  in 
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was  the  great  matter,  in  actual  possession  :  Sigismond,  depen- 
dent on  others,  weak,  good-natured,  no  soldier;  and  now  re- 
duced to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  having  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom that  belonged  to  him ;  lawful  heir,  it  is  true,  but  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  subsisting  order  of  things. 

The  troops  twice  encountered  each  other  at  Stangebro.  The 
first  time  it  was  rather  accidentally  than  intentionally;  the  king 
had  the  advantage,  and  he  even  wanted  to  stay  the  slaughter  of 
the  Swedes.  But  the  second  time,  when  the  Dalecamians  had 
risen  in  favour  of  the  duke,  and  his  fleet  had  arrived,  the  latter 
had  the  superiority:  no  one  stayed  the  slaughter  of  the  Poles; 
Sigismund  sufiered  a  total  defeat,  and  had  to  consent  to  all  that 
was  required  of  him.^ 

He  was  even  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  to  deliver  up  the  only 
faithful  subjects  he  had  found,  that  they  might  be  brought  be- 
fore a  Swedish  tribunal.  He  himself  promised  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  diet. 

This,  however,  was  a  mere  shifi  by  which  to  escape  from  the 
embarrassments  of  the  moment.  Instead  of  going  to  the  diet, 
where  he  could  have  appeared  only  in  the  piteous  plight  of  the 
vanquished,  he  took  advantage  of  the  first  fi&vourable  wind  to 
re-embark  for  Dantzick. 

He  flattered  himself,  indeed,  with  the  hope  of  still  obtaining 
the  mastery  in  his  own  hereditary  kingdom  some  other  time, 
and  at  a  more  fortunate  moment:  but  in  point  of  fact,  by  thus 
withdrawing,  he  abandoned  it  to  itself,  and  to  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  his  imcle,  who  felt  no  hesitation,  after  some  delay, 
to  assume  the  title,  as  well  as  the  authority,  of  king ;  and  after 
that,  instead  of  losing  time  in  Sweden  in  waiting  for  war,  he 
carried  it  into  the  Polish  territories,  where  it  was  conducted 
under  various  fortunes 

THEWS  UPOH  BUSSIA. 

Ik  a  short  time,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  the  miscarriage  of 
this  attempt  would  be  compensated  by  another  successful 
result. 

It  is  well  known  how  often  the  popes  bad  before  this  formed 

1  PiMeoii  Ckronioon  geitonaii  in  Envo^  lingiilariam,  p.  150.    Extimcts  from 
the  letters  of  the  prinoes  in  Geijer :  Schwedische  Geichichte,  II.  p.  305, 
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bopes  of  gaining  Russia, — already  had  Adrian  VI.  and  CSwnent 
VII.  done  so;  tlien  the  Jeauit  Posttovin  tried  ivhat  success  ho 
could  liave  with  iTan  Waasiljowitsch.  Further,  in  1594,  Cle- 
ment VIII,  Bcnt  a  certain  Comuleo  to  Moscow,  with  more  than 
wonted  confidence,  since  lio  knew  the  language.  But  ^1  theee 
attempts  went  for  nothing ;  still  Boris  Go<Iunow  declare<l  ex- 
plicitly that  "  Moscow  was  now  the  true  orthodox  Home;*"  he 
caused  himself  to  be  prayed  for  as  "  the  only  Chriatian  sovereign 
on  earth." 

So  much  the  more  welcome,  under  these  oircunietances,  was 
the  prospect  which  presented  itself  in  the  most  unexpected  man- 
ner, on  the  appearance  of  the  fal*e  Demetrius.' 

Demetrina  attached  himself  almost  still  more  to  the ecclesiae- 
ticol  than  he  did  to  the  political  interests  of  Poland. 

It  was  a  Roman  catholic  confessor  to  whom  he  first  discovered 
himself.  Jesuit  fathers  were  sent  to  examine  him;  then  the 
papal  nuncio  Rangoni  took  up  his  cause.  The  latter  declared 
to  him  at  their  first  interview,  that  he  had  nothing  to  liopo  un- 
less he  abjured  the  schismatic  religion  and  adopted  the  Soraan 
catholic.  Demetrius,  without  much  ado,  signilied  hia  willing- 
ness to  comply;   it  was  what  ho  had  engaged  to  do  already:  and 

1  Drnietriln  Cridka  Utropnj*,  n  tlnMian  mnnk,  liuring  IIb?  reign  of  Bwia,  [«•- 
tni<kd  to  be  prince  DtmMriu-,  son  gf  Jiilin  ll.iJtilotili,  nnd  Lnjllwr  of  Feudore.  thfl 
predweiBor  of  Boris,  His  liLitory  jirenenta  one  of  the  meat  singuiar  initaiicca  ef 
tiKTcnful  imposture  on  record,  Ihnugli.  perhnp.  bcougEit  totw  regarded  rather  ask 
tool  of  the  papw^,  than  as  acting  on  bi»  own  account.  Having  lel^  his  monaatery, 
he  want  into  Liuiunia.  aud  engaged  in  the  serrioc  of  n  noUeman  tbere,  who  one 
dij  hapnmcd  to  maltreat  him.  (In  this  Grislta  began  to  orv,  and  told  hii  master, 
(hat.  did  ka  know  hii  birth,  he  wonld  not  treat  him  so.  Ile'tbeo  told  him  that  be 
waa  tbewn  of  tbensnd  duke  John  ;  that  Boris  Godunnwhad  meant  toanaaainate 
him,  bat  tbat  he  had  escaped,  while  that  misfortune  had  overtaken  another  boy. 
wbooi  kia  fii&mit  had  put  in  hb  place.  Bo  artfull;  did  be  prooeed,  that  hii  master 
took  up  hk  ease  and  sent  him  to  the  Wapiode  of  SaDdotair,  who  promiied  him  an 
■"  ■     ■  ■       '    m  him  on  the  throne,  provide  ht  wuuuJ  wrmfl  Vtt  as- 


I 


(niltf  oftiie  Revutn  religion  in  Muiaivy.     Finally,  h 

rii,  and  gained  orcr  the  mother  of  the  real  Demetrius,  who.  thoarh  well  aware  tbM 
0  dissemble.  besiSea  that  ilie  took 


this  oi^KirtnnitT  of  being  rereaged  on  Boris.  Bat  the  Buapicions 
being  annaed  by  the  impoator  >  favoaritism  of  strangers  and  of 
gion,  thsy  attacked  him  noon  after  hia  marriage  with  a  Romish  pi 


le  Buapiciona  of  the  Mnaooritea 
igers  and  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion,  thsy  attacked  him  noon  after  hia  marriage  with  a  Romish  princoa,  the  daufh- 
tar  of  the  Waywode  of  Sandomir.  The  mother  of  the  real  Demetrius  having  dis- 
cotand  the  impostuPC,  Griska  was  shot,  and  his  body  subjected  to  the  groeaeet  in- 
nha.     Sarb  is  an  ahetnct  of  the  aceount  in  the  supplcmonta]  Tolome  to  Moreri's 


t  Iliilorui«f,  but  from  a  review  ofall  the  circumstanceB,  and  particular!  j 
from  the  poor  ninaway  monk  having  been  able  to  gain  credit  for  the  tale  he  told 
the  nobleman,  by  showing  him  a  croes  of  ([old,  ornamented  with  jewels,  aa  having 
haen  given  him  at  bis  baptism,  it  aeema  evwent  that  ke  was  a  tDare  tool  of  the  Ro- 
man eatholica  from  the  first.— Tr. 
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his  formal  change  of  faith  took  place  the  following  Sunday/  He 
was  in  ecstasy  on  finding  that  King  Sigismund  thereupon  ac- 
knowledged him :  he  rightly  ascribed  it  to  the  intercession  of 
the  nuncio,  and  to  him  he  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  for 
the  diffusion  and  the  defence  of  the  Bomish  faith.' 

A  promise  this  which  turned  out  forthwith  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. Yet  people  in  Poland  were  not  quite  sure  of  giving 
him  credit.  How  astonished  were  they  when,  soon  after  this, 
the  poor  miserable  refugee  entered  the  palace  of  the  Czars !  The 
sudden  death  of  his  predecessor,  which  the  people  viewed  as  a 
judgment  from  God,  may  probably  have  contributed  to  this. 

And  here  Demetrius  now  renewed  his  engagement.  He  re- 
ceived into  his  house  the  nuncio's  nephew  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  honour ;  and  as  his  Polish  wife  soon  arrived,  accompa* 
nied  by  a  numerous  court,  not  only  of  knights  and  ladies,  but 
particularly  of  monks — Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,^ 
— he  seemed  to  lose  no  time  in  keeping  his  word. 

But  this  was  the  very  thing  that  most  ensured  his  ruin. 
What  obtained  him  the  support  of  the  Poles,  withdrew  from 
him  the  inclinations  of  the  Russians.  They  said  he  did  not  eat 
or  bathe  like  them;  he  did  not  honour  the  saints;  he  was  a 
heathen,  and  had  conducted  an  unbaptized  heathen  wife  to  the 
throne  of  Moskwa:  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  a  son  of 
the  Czars.* 

In  consequence  of  an  inexplicable  conviction  had  they  acknow- 
ledged him ;  another  conviction,  which  overcame  them  with  still 
stronger  force,  induced  them  to  precipitate  him  again  from  his 
elevation. 

But  here,  too,  the  real  moving  principle  was  religion.  In 
Russia,  as  well  as  Sweden,  there  arose  a  power  which,  in  accord- 

1  Alessandro  Cilli :  Historia  di  MoscoTia,  p.  11.  Cilli  was  present  at  the  act. 
In  Karamsin,  X.  100  of  the  translation,  there  is  a  place  to  be  found  which  is  not  so 
closely  from  Cilli  as  appears  to  be  the  case.  Karanurin  did  not  understand  Cilli. 
Not  a  word  of  what  Karamsin  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Demetrius,  is  to  be  found 
in  Cilli. 

>  Cilli :  "  Con  rinnovaro  insieme  la  promessa  dell*  angumento  c  difesa  per  quanto 
hayesBcro  potuto  le  sue  fone  e  nel  sue  imperio  e  fuiori  di  quelle  delU  santa  fcde  cat- 
tolica.*' — [With  the  renewal  likewise  of  the  promise  of  the  augmentation  and  defence 
of  the  holy  catholic  faith  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  both  within  his  dominion  and 
beyond  it.  j 

>  CiUi,  p.  66. 

*  Mttller,  Sammlung  Rusaischer  Gesohichte,  V.  378|  remarks  that  papers  of  the 
pope^s  writing  were  found  on  him. 
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ance  witli  tlie  source   from  which  it  sprang,  was  opposed  to  the 
tendencies  of  Roman  Catholicism. 


Wbex  enterprises  undertaken  against  an  external  enemy  mis- 
carry, they  ordinarily  have  tlie  citfcct  of  awakening  interaal  dis- 
sensions. There  now  arose  in  Poland  a  movement  which  ren- 
dered it  doubtful  how  far  the  king  could  reign  any  longer  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  commenced.     It  had  the  following 

King  Sigismund  did  not  always  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing with  those  to  whose  endeavours  he  was  obliged  for  having 
obtained  the  crown.  These  had  called  him  to  that  dignity  in 
opposition  to  Austria :  he,  on  the  contrary,  closely  attaclied  him- 
self to  that  power.  Twice  did  he  choose  a,  wife  for  himself  from 
the  family  line  of  Gratz :  and  once  he  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  intending  to  transfer  the  crown  to  that  house. 

Alreaily  was  the  high  chancellor  Zamoisky  discontented  on 
this  account.  But  what  still  further  exasperated  him  was,  that 
the  king,  for  the  very  purpose  of  reudering  himself  independent 
of  those  who  hail  promoted  him,  had  not  seldom  raised  their 
opponents  to  important  offices,  and  admitted  them  to  the  se- 
nate.' 

For  it  was  chiefly  with  the  senate  that  Sigismund  III.  sought 
to  reign.  He  filled  it  with  men  who  were  personally  devoted 
to  him  ;  he  made  it  likewise  purely  Roman  catholic ;  the  bishops, 
appointed  by  the  king  under  the  influence  of  the  nuncio,  formed 
there  a  powerful,  and  what,  indeed,  gradually  became  the  ruling 
party. 

But,  owing  to  these  very  circumstances,  there  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  Polish  constitution  and  the  religious  interests  of  the 
Gonntry,  an  extremely  important  and  twofold  opposition. 

The  provincial  deputies  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 

>  Cifli,  Hiriori*  delle  lollDratioae  di  Polonia  1806-1608,  Put«i>  1637,— «i)  m- 
ihor  who  B  so  mnch  thi  more  tnuUiRHrtlij,  &om  hia  hariog  bMo  long  in  the  aer- 
yiat  at  tlie  king. — mentioni  at  the  commeooenieDt  how  pownfiil  Zamoilkjr 


Ztmoaehi  n  Tolerm  «]qiuiito  dells  r^i*  autoriU  unirpwa  :" — [iMnuaikj  wanted  to 
nnip  ■■>  much  of  the  royal  ■othority :] — bnt  how  the  king  opposed  him,  "  camida 
pMiODe  S.  M**  nan  boId  di  eonferire  le  dignita  del  regnOi  ma  H      '     '  .     -    '• 


[Bii  Mm^  being  patroD,  nat  only  Id  conferring  tlw  dignHki  of  the  kingdom,  bat 
mtUier,  ila  jtrj  reTenuo.] 
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senate  as  a  political  body.  As  the  latter  attached  itself  to  the 
king,  60  did  the  others  to  Zamoisky/  to  whom  they  paid  un- 
bounded respect,  and  who  derived  from  their  subserviency  an 
authority  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  king.  This  was  a  position 
which  must  have  had  an  immense  charm  for  an  enterprising 
magnate.  After  the  high  chancellor*s  death,  his  place  was 
seized  upon  by  the  palatine  of  Cracow,  Zebrzydowski. 

To  this  party  the  Protestants  now  attached  themselves.  At 
last,  however,  it  was  the  bishops  against  whom  both  preferred 
their  complaints,  the  former  because  of  their  secular,  the  latter 
because  of  their  spiritual  influence.  The  protestants  made  it  a 
grievance  that  in  a  commonwealth  such  as  that  of  Poland,  based 
on  free  accord,  well-earned  privileges  were  daily  weakened,  com- 
mon people  raised  to  high  oflices,  and  that  it  was  meant  that 
men  of  good  nobility  should  bo  placed  under  these.  In  these 
complaints  they  were  joined  by  many  lloman  catholics.^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  religious  element  imparted 
a  special  impube  to  the  political  movement. 

After  the  grievances  complained  of  had  often  been  represented, 
the  subsidies  refused,  and  the  diets  of  the  kingdom  dissolved, — 
all  to  no  purpose — the  discontented  had  recourse  at  last  to  ex- 
treme measures,  and  summoned  the  wliole  of  the  nobility  to  the 
rokoss.  Bokoss  was  a  legal  form  of  insurrection:  the  nobility, 
on  being  convened,  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  the  king  and 
the  senate  before  tlicm  to  be  tried.  At  this  convention  the 
evangelicals  were  of  so  much  the  more  consequence,  as  they 
coalesced  with  the  members  of  the  Oreek  communion. 

Meanwliile  tlie  king  too  had  his  adherents.  The  nuncio  kept 
the  bishops  together:^  the  bishops  gave  the  senate  the  direction 
it  was  to  follow:  a  covenant  was  concluded  for  the  defence  ol 
the  king  and  religion :  clever  advantage  was  taken  of  the  favour- 
able moment  for  reviving  the  old  misunderstandings  between  the 

*  Piascciiu :  "  Zamoyscius,  cuius  autoritate  poti»imum  nitebator  ordo  nuncio- 
rum." — [Zanioiaky,  on  whose  authority  mainly  leant  the  order  of  the  deputies.]  From 
that  time  forward  the  provincial  deputies  were  powerful.  One  part  supported  the 
other. 

I  Cilli :  *'  611  eretici,  spalleffgiati  da  cattiTi  cattoUci,  faoerano  gran  forza  per  ot- 
tenere  la  oonfefieratione.  — [The  heretics,  supported  by  bad  catholics,  made  great 
efibrts  to  obtain  the  confederation.] 

'  Cilli :  "  II  nuntioRangone  con  sua  destrcsza  e  diligensa  tenne  e  oonservd  in  fcde 
molti  di  principali/' — [The  nuncio  Rangonc,  with  his  skiU  and  diligence,  held  and 
presenrea  many  of  the  chiefs  in  allogiaucc.] 
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laity  and  tho  clergy.  The  king  showed  himself  immoYabls  in 
the  moment  of  danger:  (he  thought)  he  h»d  a  just  cause  luid 
trufftod  in  God. 

Id  fact  he  maintained  tho  upper  hand.  In  October  1606,  he 
di^rsod  the  rokoaa  just  as  a  considerable  nrimber  of  tho  mem- 
tiers  had  gone  away.  In  Jidy  1607,  matters  t'amo  to  an  open 
breach.  Under  the  cry  Jesu  Maria,  the  royal  tnwps  attacked 
the  enemy  and  defeated  him.  For  some  time  longer  Zebrzy- 
dowski  kept  the  field,  but  in  160S  ho  waa  compelled  to  submit: 
a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed. 

And  by  thia  means  it  liappcned  that  tho  civil  goTcrument 
could  DOW  follow  out  still  further  the  Iloman  catholic  direction 
which  it  had  once  entered  on. 

Those  who  were  not  Roman  catholics  remained  exL'ludod  from 
public  offices,  and  in  Rome  people  proceeded  to  extol  the  effect 
thereby  produced,'  "A  prtJtestant  prince — a  prince  who  did  no 
more  than  bestow  oiHces  of  dignity  on  both  parties  in  equal 
shares — would  611  the  whole  land  with  heresies:  private  into- 
rest  is  sure  to  govern  mankind.  To  his  own  steadfastness  the 
king  owes  compliance  with  hia  will  on  the  part  of  tlie  nobility." 

In  the  royal  cities,  too,  restraints  were  laid  on  tho  protectant 
worship:  "  without  open  violence,"  says  a  papal  body  of  in6trui>- 
tlons,  "the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  conversion."' 

Upon  this  the  nuncio  saw  to  it  that  the  supreme  courts  should 
be  filled  on  the  principles  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  that 
they  should  proceed  "according  to  the  words  of  the  holy  canon- 

>  iBUnUrane  bV.  Bi^  M"  di Tnrraa :  "Ilre.bcnohdiutodipUrecfrBpopcillflio- 
tid.A  tuito  pia  e  Untodiioto  BdisanticoRtumiguerBito,  chedentroa  RomaiiOD  av- 
refabe  potato  bhssri  o  «lleY»rsene  un  mi^liore,  impeiwwW  tuTcndo  eno  oon  U  lon- 
^tezoL  del  ragntre  mut&ti  i  viuktori  erstioi,  che  se  tre  na  logli  Mvoo  tutti.  gli  ha 
iktio  diraitn,  leratinc  dne  o  tre,  tutti  quuiti  cattdici." — [The  king,  although  from 
a  father  and  peofile  that  were  heretics,  la  sa  Tory  pioos  and  de*oiit,  and  u  adorned 
with  holj  habits,  that  withia  Rome  there  could  not  hare  bven  ham  or  branght  np 
a  better,  iBaamoch  bb  he,  haTiDg  io  the  coune  of  hi>  reign  changed  the  lieretiMl 
nnalm,  irtiiab,  with  tbe  exception  of  three,  they  all  wen,  he  made  tbem  become, 
bj  ruaing  two  or  three  (to  th^t  dignity),  all  w  m&n<r  catbolke.]  Their  maxim 
wai :  "la  eow  apiritnali  h^qodo  il  eoiao  (telle  temporah" — [ipiritual  thingi  fallow 
Ihe  oonne  of  temporal]. 

■  lutrattitme a  M' Lancellotti :  "La  confsrti  (denKoetiig)  grandemenleaTietar* 
eha  nella  eitte  regie  cho  da  lei  dipmdono  altro  ceercltia  di  rellgione  ehe  il  cattoliea 
■i  emnporti,  ni  panuctta  die  r'ahbUiw  tempi  ai  Binagoge  loro :  poichd  li  TeBsona 
per  tal  dolee  modo  aenEi  riolenu  espreasa  a  far  conTcrtire  o  a  mutar  paese." — TAd' 
ne  the  lata  attenglj  to  aroid,  in  the  rojal  citice  that  depend  on  hJid ,  that  there 
•bould  be  alkwed  any  niligiaiu  exorcise  but  the  catholic,  or  that  they  ahould  be  al- 
lowed Ut  baTe  their  temple*  or  lynagoguea :  ajoce  it  is  by  inch  mild  meainrea,  with- 
ont  eipreai  Tiolenee,  that  canTerwooa  come  la  bo  made  or  muutrics  changed-} 
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ical  statutes."  Mixed  marriages  were  then  of  particular  im- 
portance. The  highest  court  of  law  would  admit  the  validity  of 
none  that  were  not  solemnized  before  the  parish  priest  and  some 
witnesses;  but  the  priests  refused  to  give  the  benediction  to 
mixed  marriages;  no  wonder  if  very  many  submitted  to  the 
Roman  catholic  ritual  on  this  very  account,  that  their  children 
might  not  be  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  Others  were 
influenced  by  the  possession  of  church  patronages  by  protestants 
being  disputed.  The  state  possesses  a  thousand  methods  of 
promoting  a  body  of  opinions  to  which  it  is  favourable;  here 
these  were  all  carried  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  without  actual 
violence;  though  little  remarked,  the  change  of  religion  unceas- 
ingly went  forward. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  this  was  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  earnestness  and  effectiveness  with  which  the  nuncios  ad- 
ministered ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  were  particularly  careful 
that  the  episcopal  sees  should  be  filled  with  men  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  office;  they  visited  the  monasteries;  and  did  not  permit, 
what  had  begun  to  be  done,  that  refractory  and  turbulent  mem- 
bers, whom  people  elsewhere  wished  to  dismiss,  should  be  sent 
into  Poland;  nor  did  the  parish  priests  escape  their  attention; 
they  made  efforts  to  introduce  psalmody  and  the  instruction  of 
children.  They  pressed  for  the  establishment  of  diocesan  semi- 
naries. 

The  Jesuits,  in  particular,  now  laboured  among  them.  We 
find  them  actively  exerting  themselves  in  all  the  provinces; 
among  the  tractable  people  of  Livonia;  in  Lithuania  where  they 
had  to  combat  the  remains  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the  serpent ; 
among  the  Greeks  where  the  Jesuits  often  were  the  only  Roman 
catholic  priests;  baptism  had  sometimes  to  be  given  to  neophy- 
tes of  eighteen;  they  met  with  very  old  men  who  had  never  re- 
ceived the  sacrament;  but  particularly  in  Poland  proper,  where, 
as  a  member  of  the  company  boasts,  ^^  hundreds  of  learned,  or- 
thodox, to-God-devoted  men,  belonging  to  the  order,  are  busied 
by  means  of  schools  and  religious  associations,  by  word  and  pen- 
ning, in  extirpating  errors  and  in  planting  Roman  catholic  piety  .'*'^ 

Here,  too,  the  wonted  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  those  who 

1  Af^^tiu  de  rebus  sooietaUs  Jera  in  regno  Polonio)  1615 — [Argentus  on 
tho  alEun  of  tho  aocioty  of  Jesus  in  Poland  1010] :  yet  it  might  have  given  much 
more  iniormation. 
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attached  tbemselvcs  1«  them;  bnt  iL  was  coDiliincd  most  unfor- 
tunately with  the  iuBotoDce  of  au  overbearing  young  nobihty. 
The  king  avoided  acts  of  violence  properly  speaking;  these  the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuits  held  themselves  authorized  to  commit. 

Not  seldom  did  they  observe  the  festival  of  Ascension  day, 
by  raising  a  storm  against  the  evangelicals,  bursting  into  their 
booses,  plundering  and  wasting  their  property;  woe  to  him  who 
was  caught  or  who  was  even  only  met  upon  the  street. 

As  early  as  in  I60C,  did  the  church,  and  in  l(>07tbe  church- 
yard of  the  evangelicals  in  Cracow,  become  the  objects  of  a 
furious  attack;  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ware  flung  out  of  the 
graves;  in  1604  the  churches  of  the  protestants  in  Wilna  were 
destroyed,  and  their  priests  (ministers)  maltreated  or  put  to 
death;  in  I6I0  there  appeared  a  book  at  Pusen  which  maintained 
that  the  evangclicAls  had  no  right  to  reside  in  that  town;  in  the 
year  following,  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  destroyed  the  Bohemian 
church,  so  that  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another;  the  Luth- 
eran church  was  burned.  The  same  things  were  done  in  many 
other  quarters;  protestants  here  and  thoro  were  compelled  by 
constant  attacks  to  alienate  their  churches.  Soon  people  would 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  attacking  the  protestants  in  the  towns ; 
the  Cracow  students  buniod  down  the  neighbouring  clmrt'lies  in 
the  conntiy.  In  Podlachia  an  old  evangelical  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Barkow,  was  pacing  on,  aided  by  his  staft",  in  front  of 
his  carriage,  when  a  Polish  nobleman  who  was  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  the  horses 
right  against  him;  before  the  old  man  could  get  out  of  the  way 
he  was  ridden  over  and  died  of  his  wounds.' 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  protestantism  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. The  king  was  bound  by  a  promise  which  he  had  not 
the  power  to  recall.  The  barons  remained,  in  so  far  aa  them- 
selves were  concerned,  subject  to  no  restraint,  and  all  of  them 
did  not  forthwith  change  their  religion.  A  favourable  decision 
amongst  many  that  were  unfavourable,  was  sometimes  pro- 
nooDoed  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  one  or  other  church  was  re- 
stored. In  the  towns  of  Polish  Prussia  the  protestants  still 
remained  the  majority.     Much  less  still  were  the  Greeks  to  be 
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put  adide;  the  coalition  of  1595  had  excited  disguat  rather  than 
imitation.  The  fsatj  of  the  dissenters,  composed  both  of  pro- 
testants  and  Greeks,  grew  into  greater  and  greater  consequence; 
the  towns  that  had  most  traffic,  the  most  martid  populations, 
such  as  the  Cossacks,  gave  a  peculiar  effect  to  their  demands. 
This  opposition  was  so  much  the  more  powerful,  as  it  dailj  found 
a  stronger  stay  in  neighl>ours  whom  it  had  been  found  impossi- 
ble to  subdue,  Russia  and  Sweden. 

FABTHBB  PBOOHKSS  OP  THX  COUirrER'ItZPOnilATlOir  IS  OBBMMTt. 

Quite  other  principles  were  cherished  in  Germany.  There 
each  prince  considered  that  he  was  fully  authorized  to  regulate 
religion  in  his  territories  according  to  his  own  personal  princi- 
ples. 

Accordingly  the  movement  that  had  commenced  carried  its 
waves  farther  onward,  without  much  interfeifence  on  the  part  of 
the  imperial  government,  and  without  exciting  much  attention. 

The  spiritual  princes  especially  considered  it  a  duty  to  lead 
back  their  territories  to  Roman  Catholicism. 

Already  did  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  appear  among  them. 
John  Adam  von  Sicken,  electoral  prince  of  Maintz,  from  1 601 
to  1604,  had  been  reared  in  the  collegium  Germanicum  at  Home. 
In  the  castle  of  Konigstein  he  once  heard  the  psalmody  with 
which  the  Lutherans  of  that  time  accompanied  the  remains  of 
their  pastors  to  interment.  "May  you  then,''  he  exclaimed, 
"honourably  consign  your  synagogue  to  the  grave,*"  The  next 
Sunday  a  Jesuit  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  never  was  it  given  to 
a  Lutheran  preacher  again.  Thus  too  did  matters  proceed  in 
other  places.^  What  Sicken  had  left  incomplete,  his  successor 
John  Schweikard,  zealously  carried  on.  He  was  a  man  that 
loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  who  withal  possessed  self- 
command  and  displayed  uncommon  talent.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  counter-reformation  throughout  his  whole  see, 
and  even  on  the  Eichsfelde.  He  sent  a  commission  to  Heiligen- 
stadt,  which,  within  two  years,  brought  back  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism two  hundred  citizens,  among  whom  there  were  many  who 
had  grown  gray  in  the  protestant  faith.  A  few  there  still  re- 
mained; these  he  personally  admonished  "as  their  father  and 

1  Sorarias :  Res  Mog^untinso,  p.  073. 
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pastor,""  afi  he  said,  "from  feelings  of  deep  and  genuine  affeo- 
liou,"  and  prevailed  on  them  too,  to  eonio  over.  He  now  beheld 
with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  satisfaction,  a  eity  again  Bomaa 
cMhotio,  which  forty  years  before  had  been  fully  proteetant.' 

And  now,  too,  a  like  course  wa.9  pursued  by  Ernest  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Cologne,  both  Bavarian  princes;  and  by  the  electoral 
prince  Lotharius  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Mettemich  of 
Treves,  a  distinguished  prinoe,  of  an  acute  intellect,  possessing 
the  talent  of  surmounting  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way, 
prompt  in  executing  justice,  vigilant  in  promoting  the  interests 
■t  once  of  hta  country  and  his  faiaily;  moreover  he  was  affable 
and  not  over  severe  where  religion  was  not  concerned,  he  toler- 
ated no  protestantS  at  his  court. ^  To  these  great  name«  Neith> 
ard  yon  Thiingen,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  attached  himself.  On 
taking  possession  of  his  capital,  he  found  that  the  entire  council, 
with  the  exception  «f  two  members,  was  protestant.  He  had 
given  his  support  before  this  to  Bishop  Julius  of  Wiirzburg,  and 
row  resolved  to  apply  the  measures  adopted  by  that  prelate  to 
Bamberg,  He  immediately  published  his  Reformation's-ediot 
for  Chrietmas  1595;  it  leaves  no  alternative  but  that  of  attend- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  Sopper  according  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lic ritnal,  or  expatriation;  and  although  chapter,  nobility  and 
peasantry  spoke  against  him,  and  the  most  ur^^ent  representa- 
tions were  sent  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  yet  during  all  the 
following  years  in  succession,  we  find  the  reformations-orders 
renewed  and  upon  the  whole  executed.^  The  Bamberger  found 
a  rival  in  Lower  Germany,  in  Theodore  von  Furstenberg  at 
Paderbom.  In  the  year  159C  ho  put  all  the  priests  who  gave 
the  elements  in  both  kinds  at  the  Supper,  into  prison.  ThiB 
naturally  produced  dissension  betwixt  his  nobility  and  him,  and 
we  find  the  bishop  and  nobles  mutually  driving  off  each  other's 
cattle  and  horses.  Even  as  respected  the  town  he  ended  at  last 
by  coming  to  an  open  feud  with  it.  Unfortunately  there  ap- 
peared there  a  violent  demagogue,  who  proved  notwithstanding 
aneqoal  to  the  important  position  into  which  he  had  thrust  him- 

■  Wolf:  GtMliichle  TOD  Hailigenttadt  5.  63.  Prom  ISSI  to  16D1  there  vera 
cmnted  op  4S7  ooDTerla,  the  matt  vers  in  infiS,  wbea  tbe;  iinoiuil«d  to  T3. 

*  HaMaim:  ContinoMio  Broweri,  p.  4T4. 

>  Jaek;  Geadiinfatc  tob  Bamberg,  for  eumple  III.  313,  lOT;  but  hndunantillj 
mrjwhtn,  ftr  tlui  hbturj  b  m^lji  oonipied  with  tbe  anti-refiHiiuttoii. 
It.  E 
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self.  In  1604  Paderborn  was  coerced  into  a  renewal  of  its 
allegiance.  Thereupon  the  Jesuit  college  was  most  splendidly- 
endowed;  and  in  a  short  time  here,  too,  there  went  forth  an 
edict  that  left  no  choice  but  the  mass  or  banishment.  How  en- 
tirely Roman  catholic  do  we  see  Bamberg  and  Paderborn  gra- 
dually become.^ 

This  rapid  and  withal  so  effectual  a  revolution,  brought  about 
in  all  these  countries,  must  eyer  be  accounted  in  the  highest  de- 
gree remarkable.  Are  we  to  assume  that  protestantism  had 
neyer  taken  proper  root  in  the  multitude,  or  are  we  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  method  pursued  by  th^  Jesuits?  In  point  of  zeal  and 
address  at  least  they  left  nothing  wanting.  They  extended 
their  operations  in  wider  and  wider  circles  round  all  the  points 
at  which  they  had  established  themselves.  They  had  the  art 
of  captivating  the  multitude;  their  churches  were  the  most  fre- 
quented ;  they  uniformly  directed  their  attacks  against  the  chief 
difficulty  they  encountered ;  if  there  happened  anywhere  to  be 
a  scripture-proof  Lutheran,  to  whose  judgment  the  neighbours  so 
far  deferred,  they  directed  all  their  endeavours  to  gain  him  over; 
which,  thanks  to  their  practice  in  controversy,  they  seldom  failed 
to  do.  They  showed  themselves  always  ready  to  aid  the  needy; 
they  healed  the  sick  and  sought  to  reconcile  parties  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  They  then  laid  those  whom  they  won  over, 
and  who  became  converts,  under  solemn  oaths.  The  faithful 
were  to  be  seen  repairing  under  their  banners  to  all  the  resorts 
of  pilgrims;  and  the  processions  were  now  joined  by  persons  who 
had  been  even  zealous  protestants. 

Nor  was  it  by  spiritual  princes  only,  but  also  by  secular,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  sought  for.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  their  two  great  pupils,  Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian 
I.,  stepped  forth  upon  the  scene. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  young  archduke  Ferdinand,  in  the 
year  1596,  celebrated  Easter  in  his  capital  city  of  Gratz,  he  was 
the  only  person  that  took  the  sacrament  of  the  supper  according 
to  the  Roman  catholic  ritual;  in  the  whole  city  there  were  but 
three  Roman  catholics.' 

1  Stnmk :  AmuOes  P»derbom.,  lib.  XXII.  p.  720. 

*  Hansiti:  Germ&nia  Sacra,  II.  p.  712.  ''Numenis  Lutheri  sectatonun  tanias 
at  ex  inauiliius  Gmoemubas  peene  cunotiB  inTenirentur  ayite  fidei  cultores  ires  non 
amplias.  ' — [Sach  wmi  tlie  number  of  Lather's  foUowen  that  three  and  no  more 
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Id  point  of  fact,  after  tlie  decease  of  tlie  arcliduke  Charles, 
the  enterprises  in  favour  of  Boaian  Catholicism  had  been  goiog 
back  under  a  not  very  powerful  government,  conducted  by  the 
guardians  of  his  successor.  The  protestants  had  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  churches  that  were  wrested  from  them;  their 
Bchoola  at  Griitz  had  been  fortified  by  new  and  fortunate  ap- 
pointments; the  nobility  had  appointed  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  all  that  might  be  attempted  to  be  done  to  the 
prejudice  of  protestantism, 

Notwithstaoding  this  Ferdinand  resolved  inatantlyto  proceed 
to  the  execution  and  completion  of  the  counter-reformation.  In 
this  spiritual  and  political  motives  were  combined.  Ho  said  that 
he,  too,  would  be  lord  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  in  theirs.  If  it  was 
suggested  to  him  what  dangers  might  result  from  an  attack  by 
the  Turks  during  internal  dissenaions,  he  replied,  that  people 
could  not  count  upon  divine  assistance  until  after  complete  con- 
Tersion,  In  1597,  Ferdinand  passed  through  Loreto  to  Rome, 
on  his  way  to  the  feet  of  Olcment  VIII,  He  solemnly  vowed 
that  he  would  restore  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  in  this  resolve  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  So  he  returned  and  proceeded  to 
worfc.  In  Sept.  1598  his  decree  went  forth,  by  which  lie  com- 
manded the  removal  of  all  the  protestaut  preachers  in  Gratz 
within  a  fortnight.' 

Gratz  was  the  centre  of  protestant  learning  and  power. 
Nothing  was  left  unattemptcd  that  might  shake  the  archduko 
from  his  purpose;  neither  entreaties  nor  warnings,  nor  even 
threats;  but  the  yoimg  prince  was,  according  to  the  expression 
of  the  historian  of  Camiola,  firm  "  as  a  piece  of  marble.'"'  In 
October  a  similar  proclamation  was  isauod  in  Oamiola,  and  in 
December  in  Carinthia. 

And  now,  indeed,  the  estates  showed  themselves  extremely 

Cdlawen  of  tba  uoieot  fUth  eould  be  foond  from  among  all  tbe  Gmk  roidenU.] 
Tbe  mrdt  "p<ene  cnnctii," — [aliaoat  all,]  agun  learei  tiu  matter  doubtfol. 

I  KbnTBohiLW :  AmuLes  Ferdinuidei,  IV.  1T18. 

*  TalTaaor :  Ehre  dea  Benogthonu  Knio,  Th.  3.  Bnch  T,  p  1S4 ;  ondoubtedly 
the  mot  impoTtaat  acooont  of  this  oocairence:  ■■  Solohe  mit  Wamang  gemischte 
Bittachiift  tr&T  rinen  featen  Hannel  an.  welchen  ihra  Fader  oioht  kant«  duTcb- 
dringBD,  m)cli  emniielMti." — (Such  ■  mpplioatioD  mingled  with  muning,  itrnok  Upon 
■a  immoTaUa  marUe  which  its  faathn-  omild  neither  penetTBta  nor  iolUii.] 
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difficult  to  deal  with;  even  at  their  particular  provincial  meet- 
ings, for  Ferdinand  no  longer  allowed  a  general  one,  they  refused 
payment  of  their  subsidies;  already  were  the  soldiers  on  the  fron- 
tiers in  an  unsettled  state.  But  the  archduke  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  lose  all  that  by  the  grace  of  Qod  he  possessed,  than 
yield  a  single  step.  The  danger  arising  from  the  Turks,  who 
under  these  circumstances,  had  already  taken  Ganischa,  and  ad- 
vanced in  a  daily  more  threatening  manner,  compelled  the  estates 
at  last  to  consent  to  the  taxes  without  having  obtained  a  single 
concession. 

Upon  this  the  archduke  had  nothing  farther  to  restrain  him. 
In  Oct.  1599  the  protestant  church  in  Gratz  was  closed,  and  the 
evangelical  worship  prohibited  under  pain  of  torture  and  of  death. 
A  commission  was  formed  which  proceeded  into  the  country  at- 
tended by  an  armed  force.  Styria  first,  then  Garinthia,  and  at 
last  Gamiola  too  were  reformed.  From  place  to  place  the  cry 
rang  in  people''s  ears ;  ^'  the  reformation  is  coming.**^  Ghurches 
were  pulled  down,  preachers  banished  or  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the  inhabitants  compelled  either  to  live  according  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith  or  to  leave  the  country.  There  were  indeed  many, 
for  example  there  were  fifty  citizens  in  the  small  town  of  St. 
Veit,  who  preferred  expatriation  to  apostasy.^  The  emigrants 
had  to  pay  the  tenth  penny,  which  for  them  was  in  all  cases  no 
small  loss. 

Such  was  the  grievous  harshness  of  the  procedure  that  was 
adopted.  In  return  the  Romanists  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing that  in  1603  there  were  reckoned  40,000  communicants, 
more  than  there  had  been  previously. 

And  there  was  now  developed  forthwith  a  more  extended 
operation  on  all.  the  Austrian  territories. 

The  emperor  Bodolph  had  at  first  advised  his  young  kinsman 
against  his  proposed  design ;  but  the  success  of  the  latter  led  the 
former  to  imitate  him.  From  1599  to  1601  we  find  a  Reform- 
commission  actively  engaged  in  Upper  Austria,  and  in  1602  and 
1 603  in  Lower  Austria  '  Preachers  and  teachers  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  had  to  abandcm  Lintz  and  Sty- 
ria; this  was  a  sore  affliction  to  them;  ''now  when  bowed  down 

1  Hernuum :  St.  Veit :  in  the  KMrnthneriicheii  Zeitachrift,  V.  3,  p.  169. 
*  RaupMh :  Eraogvl.  Oeetivich,  I.  215. 
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with  ago,"  exclaima  the  rector  of  Styria,  "  I  am  tliru§t  into 
misery !"'  "Daily,"  writes  oue  of  those  that  were  left  botiind, 
"are  we  threatened  with  destruction;  our  adversaries  have  their 
eyea  upon  us,  mock  at  ue,  thirst  after  our  blood."' 

In  Bohemia  ptwple  flattered  themselvea  with  the  idea  of  being 
better  shielded  from  wrong  by  the  ancient  utraquiat  privileges, 
and  in  Hungary  by  the  iiniependeoee  and  power  of  the  estates. 
But  Bodolph  seemed  now  to  have  no  wish  to  trouble  himaelf 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  had  been  persuaded  that 
the  old  utraquitits  were  suppressed,  and  that  the  evangelicals  had 
no  legal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  In  the  year 
1602,  he  published  an  edict  which  first  of  all  ordered  the 
ghorches  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  to  be  shut,  and  prohibited 
their  meetings.^  All  others,  too,  felt  that  they  were  in  tlia 
same  case,  and  did  not  allow  themselvea  to  doubt  what  they  had 
to  expect.  Ere  long  open  violence  began  in  Hungary.  Basta 
and  BelgioioBo,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troopa  in  that 
country,  removed  the  churches  of  Caschau  and  Clauseuburg,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Colocsa  endeavoured  with  their  assistance  to 
bring  back  to  Iloman  catholicittm  the  thirteen  towns  in  Zips. 
The  emperor,  in  reference  to  the  grievances  of  Hungary,  issued 
this  resolution;  "His  Majesty,  cordially  acknowledging  tJie  holy 
Soman  &ith,  desires  to  extend  it  likewise  in  all  bis  dominions, 
and  particularly  his  Hungarian  dominious:  he  hereby  confirms 
and  rectifies  all  the  decrees  which  from  the  times  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, the  apostle  of  Hungary,  have  been  announced  in  favour 
of  that  faith."* 

In  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  even  the  cautious  emperor  had 
laid  aside  his  moderation;  the  Iloman  catholic  princes,  one  and 
all,  parsued  the  same  policy;  to  the  utmost  limits  of  their 
power,  the  stream  of  Roman  catholic  opinions  more  and  more 
widely  spread  itself  out;  doctrine  and  government  impelled  it 
onwards;  there  were  no  means  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire 

>  "  Jun  KDio  nqiulHu  tnidor  in  eiilium." — [Now  while  tqnatid  fnnn  old  age,  I 
am  thnut  inlo  nile.]     Valmtine  Pruenhoeber'e  Aniulea  Stjrreiun,  p.  336. 

•  Hofinsriiu  »d  Lysenim:  Itsopach,  IV.  151, 

■  Schmidt :  Neuera  Getchichte  der  DuiitBchen,  III.  ZBO,  an  extrut  from  tho  lup- 
pknKuU  to  Ute  apology  for  tbe  Bobemiaas  of  tho  date  1618,  which  are  oTUnfgimd 
wantiaf  io  Utcr  editiww. 
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of  opposing  it.  Much  rather  so  conscious  were  the  Roman 
catholics  of  the  strength  of  their  efforts,  that  they  began  at  this 
important  crisis  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
and  to  jeopard  the  hitherto  asserted  rights  of  the  protestant  part 
of  it.' 

Already,  not  without  the  influence  of  the  papal  nuncios,  and 
particularly  of  Cardinal  Madruzzi,  who  first  turned  his  at- 
tention in  this  direction,  had  changes  been  admitted  in  the  sii- 
preme  imperial  court,  which  supplied  occasions  and  means  for 
those  ends. 

Even  the  imperial  court  of  justice  (Kammergericht)  had  at 
last  received  a  more  Roman  catholic  colour  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  decisions  had  gone  forth  which  corres- 
ponded with  the  Roman  catholic  exposition  of  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg. Those  who  had  suffered  in  consequence,  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  seized  the  legal  remedy  of  revision;  but  the  revisions 
along  with  the  visitations  had  come  to  a  stand  still;  the  causes 
accumulated  and  all  lay  over  undecided.* 

Amid  these  circumstances  it  so  happened  that  the  aulic  coun- 
cil rose  in  credit.  There  at  the  least  people  had  the  prospect  of 
having  their  cases  brought  to  a  final  decision ;  the  losing  party 
could  not  take  refuge  in  a  legal  remedy  which  never  brought  the 
question  at  issue  to  a  close.  But  the  aulic  council  not  only  was 
still  more  decidedly  Roman  catholic  than  the  supreme  court  of 
the  empire;  it  was  absolutely  dependent  also  on  the  court.  "The 

1  Relatione  del  nancio  Ferrero  1606— [Report  of  the  nuncio  Ferrero  1606] 
enumerates  the  results :  "  Da  alcuni  anni  in  qua  si  d  convertito  alia  nostra  santa 
religione  una  grandissima  quantitii  d'anime,  restorate  le  chiese,  riyocate  molte  reli- 
gion! di  rpffolari  alii  loro  antichi  monasteri,  restituite  in  buona  parte  le  oeremonie 
ecclesiastiche,  moderata  alquanto  la  licenza  deffli  ecclesiastici,  e  domesticato  il  nome 
del  pontefice  Romano  riconosciuto  per  capo  dellft  chiesa  uniTersale.*' — [From  BQine 
years  in  which  a  very  ereat  number  of  souls  haye  been  conyerted  to  our  holy  reli- 
gion, restorod  to  the  church,  many  orders  of  the  regulir  clergy  recalled  to  their 
ancient  monasteries,  the  eoolesiastical  ceremonies  in  a  good  measure  mtored,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  clei*gy  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  name  of  the  Boman 
pontiff  domesticated,  he  bemg  recognised  as  head  of  the  uniyersal  church.] 

*  Missiy  und  Erinnerung  des  Reichskammergerichts  am  Reichstig  foa  1608 
— [Missiye  and  admonition  of  the  supreme  imperial  court  to  the  imneiial  diet  of 
1608]  in  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  diets  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  of  which  it  was 
kindly  permitted  to  take  a  preliminary  yiew.  The  **  Kammergericht"  declares  it 
'*  for  notorious  in  the  country  mkI  empire  to  what  a  large  imd  remarkable  amount, 
since  the  year  86,  the  reyisfons  of  the  judgments  issued  and  pronounced  by  the  said 
**  Kammergericht"  haye  accumulated,  so  that  of  the  same  there  haye  been  abready 
notified  in  the  imperial  cdk^  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred  and  more  of  them,  pro- 
bably daily  to  be  looked  for.] 
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iinlic  council,"  saya  the  Florentine  cfiargiS-d'affairea,  Alidosi, 
"issues  no  definitive  decision,  without  having  communicated  it 
previously  to  the  emperor  and  fo  the  secret  council,  vrho  seldom 
return  it  to  the  judges  without  some  alterationa,'"^ 

Bat  what  general  institutions  were  there  in  the  empire  equal 
in  point  of  infiuence  to  the  judicial!  To  these  the  unity  of  the 
nation  attached  itself.  But  even  these  were  now  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Roman  catholic  sentiments,  and  at  the  service  of  the 
convenience  of  the  court.  Complaints  soon  began  to  be  heard 
on  all  sides  of  partial  judgments,  and  of  illegal  violence  in  giv- 
ing them  effect,  when  the  general  danger  which  threatened  to 
arise  from  this  point,  appeared  in  the  ease  of  Donauwerth. 

The  fact  of  a  Koman  catholic  abbot  in  a  protestant  city,  who 
wanted  to  hold  his  processions  with  more  publicity  and  show 
than  usual,'  having  been  interrupted  and  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace, suiEced  for  the  aulic  council  to  visit  the  city  itself  with  a 
process  aiming  at  extensive  consequences,  with  mandates,  citsr 
tions,  and  commissions,  and  finally  to  pronounce  the  ban  upon 
it.  A  strict  Roman  catholic  prince  in  the  neighbourhood,  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  obtained  the  commission  for  giving  it  complete 
effect.  Not  cmtetit  with  occiipving  Donauwerth,  lie  instantly 
called  hither  the  Jesuits,  allowed  the  Roman  catholic  worship 
only,  and  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner  to  introduce  the  coun- 
ter-reformat ion . 

Maximilian  himself  viewed  this  affair  iu  the  light  of  its  gene- 

»  lUUtione  del  S'  Rod.  AlidiHi  1007— IfiOft.  "  E  vero  che  !!  cmnsiglio  aulioo 
■  qiKito  di  menu  che  lutte  Ic  definitioni  clie  hnnno  virtil  di  definitiva  oon  le  pronun- 
li>  B  prinu  DOn  dim  parte  a  S  M>*  o  in  suo  luogo  a1  consiglio  di  slato,  il  quale  allfl 
nite  o  aucmenU  o  toglic  o  modem  I'apinionc  di  qaesto  contiglio,  e  eoai  faCto  si  ri- 
maodft  a  SiMo  conaigUo  tal  delibcrattono  o  emi  si  publics." — [It  U  true  the  aulio 
coDDoil  bu  Ihia  at  least  that  all  tbe  iudgmente  that  have  the  ferae  of  being  defini- 
tiTB,  are  not  prgnounoed  by  it  until  it  hu  first  imparted  them  to  Ibe  emperer,  or 
tailing  Kim  to  the  council  of  stale,  which  ererf  time  either  adds  to  or  takn  from, 
or  moderatea  the  D;Hnion  of  the  said  council,  and  wben  this  i>  done,  re-tranamita 
ncfa  delibention  to  laid  council,  and  thus  it  is  announced.} 

■  Tbe  report  "  wwen  der  DonawerdiBChen  Execution," — {respecting  the  eiecntion 
et  Donauverth,]  in  the  Acta  of  the  Imperial  Diet  dT  4th  February  IBUS  remarki, 
(and  the  other  accounta  and  pieces  of  documentary  information  agree  with  it,)  that 
the  Abbot  had  "allein  ao  Tiel  herbracht  dasa  er  mit  nicdergelegten  und  luaammen- 
Kwickeilen  Fahnen  ohne  Gesang  und  Klang  und  cwar  aUcin  dureb  ein  sonderaa 
GacMlein  beim  Kloater  bioab  bis  aoaser  der  Stadt  nnd  ihrem  Beiirk  gangen,  and 
die  Fabnen  nieht  eher  aufrichten  und  fliezen  oder  singen  und  klingen  Iwien,  er  sej 
dnm  amaer  deren  von  Donawcrth  grund.'  — [dotic  no  more  than  gone  with  lowered 
and  folded  Saga,  witbont  sin^g  or  mtuic,  and  only  too  by  a  retired  lane  from  tbe 
monaatery,  ont  of  tbe  town  and  beyond  ita  cirale.  and  then  only  allowed  the  flags 
to  be  rwmd  and  unfolded,  or  tinging  and  music  to  oommenoe  ;  he  waa  acoordingly 
bfTOod  I>owuiw«rth  ground.] 
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ral  importance.  He  wrote  to  the  pope  that  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  touchstone  by  which  one  might  perceive  the  decline  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  respect  commanded  by  the  protestants. 

But  he  deceived  himself  if  he  believed  that  they  would  submit 
to  it.  They  very  well  saw  what  they  had  to  expect  were  mat- 
ters to  proceed  at  this  rate. 

Forthwith  the  Jesuits  made  bold  to  deny  the  obligatory  force 
of  the  peace  of  Augsburg.  In  point  of  principle  (they  main- 
tained) nothing  could  have  been  concluded  without  the  pope's 
consent;  in  no  event  could  its  validity  have  continued  beyond 
the  date  of  the  Tridentine  council;  it  could  only  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  interim. 

And  even  those  who  owned  the  validity  of  this  compact, 
thought  nevertheless  that  at  least  all  the  property  that  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  protestants  since  it  was  concluded,  must  be 
restored  again.  They  paid  no  regard  to  the  protestant  explana- 
tions of  its  words. 

What  then,  should  these  views,  as  had  indeed  already  begun 
to  be  the  case,  be  acknowledged  by  the  supreme  imperial  courts 
of  justice,  and  should  decisions  in  conformity  with  them  be  pro- 
nounced and  carried  into  effect? 

When  the  diet  met  at  Ratisbon  in  1608,  the  protestants 
would  proceed  to  no  deliberation,  until  the  peace  of  Augsburg 
was  confirmed  to  them  absolutely.^  Even  Saxony,  though  uni- 
formly leaning  in  other  respects  to  the  side  of  the  emperor,  now 
insisted  that  the  processes  of  the  aulic  council  should  be  quashed, 
as  being  opposed  to  ancient  usage;  he  urged  also  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  judicial  system,  and  not  only  the  renewal  of  the 
peace  of  Augsburg  as  concluded  in  1555,  but  a  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion likewise,  by  which  the  Jesuits  should  be  prohibited  from 
uniting  against  it. 

But,  on  the  other  side  too,  the  Roman  catholics  zealously  held 
together;  the  bishop  of  Ratisbon  had  already  published  before- 
hand a  circular,  in  which  he  admonished  his  co-religionists  before 

I  ProtoooUam  im  Correflpondenzrath,  5  April  1608,  in  den  R.  T.  V.—JPro- 
toool  in  the  correspondence  council,  5th  April  1608,  in  the  ArchiTes  of  the  Imi^ 
rial  Diets]:  *'  the  chief  subject  of  consultation  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Diet 
has  hitherto  remained  in  suspense  on  this  account,  that  the  orders  be&nging  to  the 
erangelical  religion  want  the  confirmation  of  the  peace  of  religion,  and  the  popish 
part  want  to  have  inserted  in  the  act  the  clause,  that  all  property  confiscated  by 
the  evangelical  orders  since  the  year  1565  should  be  rsstorecL" 
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ail  tilings  to  instrurt  their  represenfativea  to  engage  iu  a  eon- 
<nirreDt  defence  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  "to  etaad  by  each 
olher,  finu  and  inflexible  lilte  a  wall;"  only  not  to  temporize; 
there  was  no  longer  cause  for  fear;  staunch  and  zealous  defenii- 
«ra  were  at  hand  in  distinguished  and  praiseworthy  fiiuiilies. 
Though  the  Roman  catholics  tlieu  showed  themselves  disposed 
to  ratify  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  they  moved  the  clause  never- 
thelefis,  "that  what  contravened  the  same  should  be  annulled 
and  restitution  granted,"  a  clause  which  plainly  comprehended 
all  that  the  protestants  dreaded  and  wished  to  avoid. 

With  such  a  quarrel  in  the  maiii  affair,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  iu  any  one  point  an  nuanimoua  resolution  should  be 
adopted,  or  that  tlie  aida  against  the  Turks,  which  the  emperor 
both  wished  and  needed,  should  be  granted  him. 

Vet  it  would  appear  aa  if  this  had  had  an  eSect  on  the  em- 
peror, and  as  if  it  had  been  i^von  resolved  at  the  court  to  comply 
in  plain  terms  with  the  requisitions  of  the  protestants. 

This  at  least  is  the  tenor  of  a  very  remarkable  report,  which 
the  papal  chargfi-d'affaJres  rendered  on  this  diet. 

The  emperor  had  not  goue  thither  himself;  his  place  was  filled 
by  the  archduke  Ferdinand.  Neither  was  the  nuucio  hiniSL-lf  at 
BatisboQ;  but  ho  had  sent  thithor  aa  his  representalive,  an  Au- 
gustiniao  friar.  Fro  Felice  Milensio,  the  vicar-general  of  his 
order,  who  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  interests  of  Roman 
eathoUcism  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal. 

Now  this  Fro  Milensio,  from  whom  our  report  proceeded,  as- 
sures na  that  the  emperor  had  actually  resolved  to  issue  an 
edict  in  oonformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  protestants.  He 
SBcribea  it  to  the  immediate  influences  of  Satan;  beyond  doubt 
it  had  proceeded  from  the  members  of  the  emperor^a  cabinet,  one 
of  whom  was  a  Jew,  the  other  a  heretic' 

I  ••  Bsg^tuglin  delU  diet*  imperule  fattsia  RatiibiniA  IflflS,  Delia  quale  in  Inoga 
ddl'  WM."*  e  TCiT"*  Hona'.  Aotonio  Gaetano  arciTeaDoro  di  Capua  nunUo  apoatolioo, 
rimaalo  ia  Piaga  appmso  la  M*  Ceiarea.  fu  rmideate  il  peAn  Felice   Mileiiiia 


>  Amdniatm  licaria  gcncrsle  sopra  le  prorinoie  aqnUoc 
alodal  dsmonio  e  prmuoaao  da  moi  minUtri,  di  qnali  erano  i  am 
"  "o,  heretieo  I'lino,  Uebreo  I'altro,  e  qnei  del  coiuiglio  cb'e 
■  ■    Id  in  Ratubo     "  -"- 


le  a  lurBtif.  tht  other  a  Jew,  and  tbato  of  the  council  who  »i 
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Let  US  hear  from  himself  what  he  now  further  reports.  "On 
the  news  of  the  edict  that  had  arriyed,^  says  he,  "and  which 
was  communicated  to  me  and  some  others,  I  repaired  to  the 
archduke  and  asked  if  such  a  decree  had  come  to  hand.  This 
the  archduke  admitted. — And  now,  does  your  archducal  high- 
ness think  of  publishing  it?  The  archduke  replied;  Such 
is  the  command  of  the  imperial  privy  council;  you  yourself,  most 
worthy  father,  must  see  the  state  we  are  in.  On  this  I  re- 
plied,^ Your  archducal  highness  would  not  belie  your  piety, 
the  piety  in  which  you  have  been  brought  up,  with  which  you 
not  long  since  dared,  in  the  face  of  so  many  threatening  dangers, 
to  banish  heretics  without  exception  from  your  territories.  I 
cannot  believe  that  your  highness  will  approve,  by  this  new  con- 
cession, of  the  loss  of  the  churches  property,  of  the  sanctioning 
of  the  devilish  sect  of  Luther  and,  yet  worse,  of  that  of  Gdvin, 
which  has  never  yet  enjoyed  open  toleration  in  the  empire.  The 
pious  prince  heard  all  I  had  to  say;  but  what  is  there  that  we 
can  do?  said  he.  I  beseech  your  highness,  said  I,  to  submit  the 
matter  to  his  holiness  the  pope,  and  to  take  no  step  until  we 
have  an  answer  from  him.     This  was  what  the  archduke  did; 

1  "  Sovenga  le,  Ser*^  Altezzft,  di  quella  cattolica  pieti  con  la  quale  ella  da  che 
naoque  fu  auoTata  e  per  la  quale  po<mi  anni  a  dietro  non  temendo  pericolo  alcuno» 
and  a  riachio  di  perdere  i  suoi  stati,  ne  bandi  tutti  gli  heretioi  eon  ordine  ohe  fira 
pochi  mesi  o  si  dichiarassero  cattolici  o  Tenduti  di  stabili  sgombraaaero  Tia  dal  p^ae: 
BOTengale  che  nella  tayola  dipinta  deUa  chiesa  dei  padri  Capuccini  in  Grats  eUa  sta 
effigiata  con  la  lancia  impugnata  come  un  altro  Michelo  e  eon  Luthero  sotto  i  piedi 
in  atto  di  paasarli  la  gola :  et  hora  essendo  ella  qui  in  persona  di  Cesare,  non  dero 
credere  che  aia  per  solrire  se  perdano  i  beni  dotali  della  chiesa  11  patrimonio  di 
Christo,  e  molto  meno  che  la  diabolica  setta  di  Luthero  sia  con  questa  modema 
conoessione  confirmata  e  per  peggio  quella  ancor  di  Calyino  pk  incorporata  la  qu^le 
non  rioeyd  mai  toUeranza  alcuna  imperiale.  Questo  e  piii  disse  io  et  ascoltd  il  piis- 
simo  prinoipe.  •  -  Priegola,  diasi»  a  sospender  questa  materia  fino  alia  rispoeta  del 
Bonuno  pontefioe :  e  coei  fece  differendo  i  decreti  degli  huomini  per  non  offiendere  i 
decreti  di  dio."— {Call  to  remembrance.  Most  Serene  Highness,  that  catholio  piety 
In  which  you  were  bom  and  brought  up,  and  for  which  a  few  years  ago,  not  fearing 
any  daiiger,  but  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  your  states,  tou  proclaimed  to  all  here^cs 
that  within  a  few  months  they  should  either  declare  themselves  catholics,  or  haying 
sold  their  property,  should  go  away  fipom  the  country ;  reminding  him  that  in  the 
painted  taUet  in  the  church  of  the  Capudn  fathers  m  Grats,  he  stood  represented 
as  grasping  a  qpear,  Uke  ano^er  Miduiel,  and  with  Luther  under  his  feet  in  the 
act  of  thrusting  it  into  his  neck ;  and  now  he  being  in  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
ought  not  to  belieye  that  it  should  be  endured  that  the  churoh's  dowry  goods,  and 
Christ's  patrimony,  should  be  lost,  and  much  leas  that  Luther's  diabolical  sect 
abould  be  confirmed  by  this  modern  concession  and,  worse  and  worse,  that  that  also 
of  Caiyin  should  now  be  incorporated  which  had  never  received  any  imperial  tolera- 
tion. This  much  and  more  I  said,  and  the  most  pious  prince  listened  to  me.  -  - 
Pray,  said  I,  suspend  this  matter  until  an  answer  shall  be  received  fix>m  the  supreme 
pontiff;  and  this  he  did,  delaying  the  decrees  of  men  that  he  might  do  no  ofeioe 
to  the  deoreei  of  God.] 
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he  made  more  account  of  the  commaads  of  Ood  than  the  deci- 

If  all  this  was  really  so,  it  may  easily  be  seen  what  an  im- 
portant position  this  nameless  Augiiatinian  &iar  occupied  in  our 
imperial  history.  At  the  decisive  moment  he  interposed  obsta- 
cles to  the  publication  of  a  concession  which  would  to  all  appear- 
ance have  contented  the  protestants.  Instead  of  it  Ferdinand 
came  out  with  a  writ  of  interposition,  which  included  the  possi- 
bility of  the  above  clause  being  introduced  as  formerly.  The 
protestants  at  a  meeting  hold  on  £th  April  1 60S,  combined  a§ 
one  body  in  a  resolution  not  to  comply  with  it,  not  to  accept  it/ 
Bot  as  the  other  party,  nevertheless,  made  no  concession,  as 
nothing  that  could  hush  their  alarm  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
emperor  or  his  representative,  they  proceeded  to  the  most  ex- 
treme measure;  they  left  the  Diet.  For  the  first  time  no  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  far  less  were  any  subsidies  granted;  it  waa 
the  moment  in  which  the  unity  of  the  empire  was  in  point  of 
fact  dissolved. 

And  it  was  impossible  that  matters  could  remain  as  they 
were.  Each  by  itself  would  have  been  too  weak  to  maintain 
the  position  that  had  been  taken  np;  a  union  such  as  bad  long 
been  already  contemplated,  deliberated  upon,  and  projected,  they 
now  under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  carried  into  effect.  Im- 
mediately after  the  diet  a  meeting  was  held  at  Ahausen,  of  the 
two  princes  of  the  Palatinate,  the  elector  Frederick  and  the 
count  palatine  of  Neuhurg,  two  Brandenburg  princes,  the  mar- 
gTaves  Joachin  and  Christian  Ernest,  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  the  margrave  of  Baden,  and  a  league  was  concluded,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Union.  They  came  under  a  mutual 
engagement  to  aid  each  other  in  every  way,  and  even  with 
arms,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  grievances  that  had  been 
laid  before  the  last  diet.  They  immediately  prepared  themselves 
for  var;  each  member  of  the  confederation  undertook  to  induce 
one  or  other  of  his  neighbours  to  join  the  league.     Their  inten- 

I  Votom  der  PTmli  im  Corropondeiurmth— [Vote  oT  the  PiJatine  in  tbe 
Mrrwydww  ooudcU];  "Th»tthe  confirmstion  of  the  pe»™  of  religion  WM  by  no 
BMwa  aauiprdienilBd  in  »  fkr  u  the  Inteipoaition's  letter  went;  accordingly  it  wm 
td  DO  ms  tn  tin  enngelioal  orders,  for  tbe  act  of  1566  had  Ihe  lerj  c1&u»  which 
waa  taw  the  mbjeot  of  dispnte."  Tn  the  acta  of  1557  and  15C0  it  vaa  not  (in- 
Krted).  The  Int«piHtion'a  letter  raforred  met«l}' to  1566.  It  wia  rejeoted  also 
beowiu  it  regarded  tiie  nuperor  u  judge  in  religioua  niatten. 
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tion  was,  that  as  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  empire  gave 
them  no  security,  they  should  procure  it  for  themselyes  and  help 
themselves. 

This  was  an  innovation  of  the  most  extensive  oonsequenee, 
and  so  much  the  more  as  an  occurrence  took  place  in  the  here- 
ditary possessions  of  the  emperor  which  very  well  corresponded 
to  it. 

It  so  happened  that  the  emperor  for  various  reasons  had  fiillen 
out  with  his  brother  Matthias;  and  in  this  dissension  the  Aus- 
trian estates,  aggrieved  in  their  freedom  and  religion,  saw  an 
opportunity  for  preserving  both  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
archduke. 

As  early  as  in  the  year  1606,  the  archduke,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  concluded  a  peace  with  Hungary  without  consulting 
the  emperor  on  the  subject.  They  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  emperor  neglected  public  affairs,  and  that  the 
state  of  things  had  compelled  them  to  act  as  they  had  done.  But 
as  Bodolph  now  refused  to  acknowledge  this  peace  they  rose,  and 
that,  too,  directly  in  virtue  of  their  compact,  in  open  insurrec- 
tion.^ First,  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  estates  concluded 
with  each  other  an  alliance  defensive  and  offensive.  They  then 
drew  over  to  them  the  Moravians,  particularly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  one  of  the  Lichtenstein  family.  They  all  united,  de- 
termined to  risk  property  and  blood  for  the  archduke.  Thus 
they  advanced  into  the  field  with  their  self-elected  chief  against 
the  emperor,  on  May  1608,  the  very  day  on  which  the  diet  at 
Batisbon  broke  up.  Bodolph  had  to  submit  to  transfer  to  his 
brother  Hungaiy,  Austria,  and  Moravia. 

But  now  it  was  natural  that  Matthias  should  make  eonces- 
sions  to  the  estates,  in  return  for  the  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  him.  The  emperors  had  for  the  last  forty-eight 
years  avoided  the  appointment  of  a  palatine  in  Hungary;  a  pro- 
testant  was  now  promoted  to  that  dignity.     Freedom  in  regard 

I  The  eompaot  had  this  clause :  *'  qnodri  propter  yd  contrm  traotationem  Vien- 
nenaem  et  Turoicani  -  -  hottia  aut  turbaior  aUquis  ingnieret,  turn  seieniMfaiiuiii 
archidttoem  et  onines  itatiis  et  ordioea  legni  Hungaris  et  archidncatna  mperioria  «t 
inferioria  Aaatrie  mutaia  amdliia  aibi  et  tuppetiia  non  defatima.*'— [But  if  on  ao- 
oount  of  or  against  Uie  Vienna  and  Turkey  treaty  -  -  the  enemy  or  any  diatnrber 
should  mah  in,  then  the  most  iUnstrious  arohduke  and  idl  the  states  and  orden  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hongaiy,  and  of  the  archdatchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  will 
not  be  wanting  to  theroselves  in  the  way  of  mutual  assistanoe  and  supplies.] 
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to  reli^on  w^  in  tlio  most  aoleion  manuer  assured  not  only  to 
the  iD^inates,  bat  also  to  the  towns,  to  all  tlio  estates,  nay, 
even  ta  tlie  soldiers  on  the  frontiers.'  Not  till  tbey  hod  had  the 
txercitiuM  relifjionit  [exercise  of  religion]  freely  accorded  to 
them  in  castles  and  villages,  as  welt  as  iu  private  houses  in  the 
towns,  did  the  Aus^trians  do  homage. 

That  which  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians  procured  by  the 
assault,  the  Bohemians  obtained  by  the  defence.  From  the  very 
first  Bodolph  had  to  eubmii  to  great  conceeeions,  merely  to  on- 
able  him  in  any  measure  to  resist  his  brother ;  after  Hungarians 
and  Austrians  had  through  his  brother  succeeded  in  acquiring 
such  important  Irauchiaes,  he,  too,  could  not  refuse  the  B0I1&- 
miuis  their  dcmauds,  whatever  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  might  say  to  it.  He  granted  them  letters 
patent  which  not  only  repeated  the  old  concessions  granted  by 
Maajmiliau  II.,  but  allowed  them  also  to  found  a  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  for  tlieir  defence. 

How  entirely  diiferent  had  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Germany 
and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  a  sudden  betrome.  The  union 
diffused  itself  in  Germany  and  watched  every  assault  on  the  part 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  it  powerfully  repelled.  The  orders 
in  the  Austrian  provinces  had  carried  out  their  ancient  clEuma 
into  a  well-founded  constitutional  government.  Here  withal 
there  was  a  not  unimportant  distinction.  In  the  empire,  Boman 
Catholicism  had  again  pervaded  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
catholic  princes ;  first,  on  its  going  beyond  this,  violently  inter- 
fering with  imperial  concerns  and  jeoparding  the  existence  of 
free  estates,  did  it  encounter  resistance.  In  the  hereditary  do- 
minions, on  the  other  hand,  it  was  still  irresistibly  opposed, 
within  the  domain  of  territorial  privileges,  by  the  force  wielded 
by  the  protestant  liuidlords.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  the  same 
sentiment.  It  was  said,  much  to  the  point,  in  Austria,  that  one 
sword  most  be  kept  in  the  sheath  by  the  other. 

For  the  other  party,  too,  placed  itself  forthwith  in  a  warlike 
attitude.  On  the  1 1th  of  July  1 609,  a  league  was  entered  into 
between  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  seven  spiritual  lords,  the 
bishops  of  Wiirzburg,  Constance,  Augsburg,  Passau,  and  Rat- 
isbon.  the  provost  of  EUwangen  and  the  Abbot  of  Kempten,  for 
>  The  article  is  to  be  fbnnd  in  Riblny.  I.  328. 
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their  common  defence,  in  which,  after  the  pattern  of  the  old 
league  at  Landsperg/  the  duke  of  Bavaria  obtained  extraordin- 
ary authority.  The  three  spiritual  electors,  although  retaining 
a  certain  independence,  soon  attached  themselves  to  it.  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  wanted  to  be  taken  in;  Spain  declared  its  ap- 
proval; the  pope  promised  to  neglect  nothing  that  he  could  do 
for  the  compact.  We  doubt  that  the  pope  allowed  himself 
mainly  through  Spanish  influence,  to  become  by  and  by  more 
and  more  decidedly  involved  in  the  interests  of  this  league.' 

And  thus  did  two  hostile  parties  confront  each  other,  both  pre- 
pared for  war,  each  in  constant  dread  of  being  taken  by  surprise 
and  attacked,  neither  able  to  bring  their  quarrel  to  some  grand 
decision. 

The  consequence  was,  that  in  Germany  no  public  difficulty 
could  anymore  be  set  aside,  no  concern  of  common  interest  brought 
to  a  close. 

Steps  had  to  be  taken  in  1611,  for  the  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans;  but  the  electoral  princes  met  to  no  purpose:  they 
could  not  carry  it  into  effect. 

Even  after  the  death  of  Bodolph  in  1612,  it  was  long  before 
any  election  could  be  effected.  The  three  secular  electors  in- 
sisted on  the  introduction  of  an  imperial  council,  composed  on 
the  principle  of  equality  between  the  two  parties,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  election  articles  of  compact ;  while  this  demand 
was  opposed  by  the  three  spiritual  electors.  The  election  was 
carried  through  only  in  consequence  of  Saxony,  who  in  all  these 
things  showed  a  great  devotion  to  the  house  of  Austria,  having 
gone  over  to  the  Roman  catholic  side. 

Rut  what  had  ficiiled  to  pass  at  the  electors'*  council,  was  only 
the  more  impetuously  demanded  by  the  union  of  princes  at  the 
diet  of  1613 ;  no  less  decidedly  were  they  opposed  by  the  Ro- 
man catholics;  there  was  an  end  to  all  further  public  delibera- 
tion; the  protestants  could  no  longer  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a 
majority  of  (hostile)  votes. 

In  Juliers  and  Cleves,  where,  in  spite  of  the  changes  of  tone 
in  the  weak  government  of  the  last  native  prince,  strong  mea- 

^  Maximiluui  calls  to  mind  this  Lftii^>ei^  compact  in  a  body  of  instruotioos  to 
his  ambaaaador  on  going  to  Maints,  in  Wolf,  II.  p.  470. 

s  The  documenta  respecting  this  are  still  unknown,  and  until  further  infonnation 
is  got,  the  assuranoe  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  Mooenigo  must  suffice. 


r 
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8ur^0,  through  tho  influence  of  that  prinee'a  Lorraine  wife,  wero 
taken  at  last  for  t!io  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  ;  it  now 
seemed  for  a  time  as  if  protestantism  niuet  obtain  tlie  upper 
hand,  the  next  lieira  being  both  protestanta.  But  even  here  the 
principle  of  religious  dissension  was  the  more  powerful.  One  of 
the  protestant  pretenders  passed  over  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
here  too  the  parties  set  themselves  against  each  other.  Aa  they 
acknowledged  nosupremejudge,  they  proceeded,  in  16H,  to  overt 
hostilities.  Each  seized,  the  one  with  Spanish,  and  tho  other 
with  Netherlandish  assistance,  as  much  of  the  country  around 
AS  he  could,  and  without  more  ado  reformed  in  Lis  own  manner 
the  part  that  fell  to  his  share. 

Attempts,  indeed,  were  made  to  etTect  a  reconciliation.  It 
was  proposed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  an  electoral  diet ;  but 
the  elector  palatine  would  not  hear  of  it,  as  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  colleague  of  Saxony;  or  to  a  general  composition  diet; 
but  this  the  Roman  catholic  estates  had  numberless  reasons  for 
opposing.  Others  had  an  eye  to  tho  emperor:  they  advised  him 
to  recover  his  authority  by  the  display  of  a  respectivblo  mass  of 
troops.  What,  however,  was  to  be  expected  from  Matthias ; 
already,  in  virtue  of  the  very  source  of  his  power,  he  belonged 
to  both  parties,  hut,  oppressed  by  the  fetters  he  had  laid  on  him- 
self, he  could  rise  to  no  freedom  of  action.  The  pope  loudly  com- 
plained of  him ;  declaring  him  unfit  to  be  invested  at  such  a 
tune  with  so  great  an  ofliceL  he  caused  representations  to  be 
made  to  him  in  the  strongest  expressions,  and  was  surprised  only 
that  the  emperor  took  it  all  so  easily.  At  a  later  period  the 
Roman  catholics  were  not  so  dissatisfied  with  him.  The  very 
zealots  declared  that  he  had  become  more  useful  to  their  church 
than  could  have  been  believed.  But  in  the  aflTaira  of  the  empire 
he  had  no  power.  In  the  year  1617,  he  made  an  attempt  to  dis- 
solve both  covenaots.  But  immediately  upon  that  the  union  ac- 
quired freah  vigour,  and  the  League  might  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  anew. 


Ths&b  had  now  matured  itself  in  Switzerland,  as  had  been 
the  case  there  for  a  considerable  period,  only  in  a  more  peaceful 
manner,  a  state  of  equipoise  between  the  two  parties. 
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It  was  now  long  since  the  varioas  territories  of  Switzerland 
had  been  declared  independent :  in  framing  the  statutes  of  the 
diets,  religious  matters  never  durst  once  be  dealt  with.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  the  hope  of  overpowering 
the  protestants  was  no  longer  for  a  moment  cherished  on  the  side 
of  the  Boman  catholics  ;  the  former  were  not  onl  j  more  power- 
ftil  and  richer,  they  had  also  men  of  greater  skill  and  more  prac- 
tised in  business.^ 

The  nuncios,  who  fixed  upon  Lucerne  as  their  chief  place  of 
residence,  indulged  no  illusion  with  regard  to  this  state  of  things; 
they  are  the  very  persons  who  notice  it.  Nevertheless,  even 
with  all  this  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  in  the 
midst  of  Boman  catholics  they  never  ceased  to  occupy  a  very 
important  position. 

Their  principal  business  was  to  keep  the  bishops  to  their  duty.' 
The  bishops  of  the  GFerman  nation  inclined  to  consider  themselves 

1  InformatioDO  mandata  dal  S'  Card'  d' Aquino  a  Mon*  Feliciano  Vescovo  di  Fo- 
ligno  per  il  paese  de*  Snizseri  e  Grisoni* — [Noticefl  sent  the  Lord  Cardinal  d' Aquino 
to  my  Lord  Feliciaoo,  bishop  of  Foligno,  for  the  country  of  Switsiiaiid  and  the  Gri- 
sons  (Infonnationi  Politt.lA.),  further  adds :  "  Li  cantoni  cattolici  sino  a  questi  tempi 
Bono  tenuti  piii  belliooai  che  i  cantoni  heretici,  ancora  ehe  quelli  riano  piii  potent!  di 
genti  al  doppio  e  di  denari :  ma  hoff^  li  oattolioi  ti  mostrano  tanto  affettionati  e 
mutati  da  quelli  antichi  Suizicri  cho  se  non  fosse  partioolare  gratia  del  Signore, 
humanamente  parlando,  poco  o  yeruno  aryantaggio  haverebbero  quetti  sopra  gli 
ayrersarii  heretic!,  e  non  sarebbe  securo  senza  ajuto  straniero  il  yenir  a  rottura  eon 
emi,  oltre  che  li  medeaimi  protestanti  hanno  pcrsone  pid  dotte,  prattiche,  giudiciose, 
e  potenti  in  ogni  affiure.*'— -[The  catholic  cantons  down  to  this  time  are  aooounted 
more  warlike  than  tlie  heretical  cantons,  although  these  are  as  powerful  again  in 
people  and  in  money :  but  at  this  day  the  catholics  show  themselyes  so  affected  and 
changed  from  those  ancient  Swiss,  that,  but  for  the  special  grace  of  God,  humanly 
speannff,  these  would  haye  little  or  no  adyantage  oyer  the  heretical  adyersaries, 
and  without  foreign  aid  there  would  be  no  safety  in  coming  to  a  rupture,  besides 
that  these  same  protestants  haye  among  them  persons  at  once  more  learned,  pracU- 
cal,  judicious,  and  powerful  in  all  affairs.] 

>  Relatione  della  nuntiatura  de*  Suineri :  *'  L'esperiensa  mi  ha  moetmto  ehe  per 
far  frutto  nella  nuntiatura  non  d  bene  ofae  i  nuntii  si  ingerisdiino  neUe  cose  che  pos- 
Bono  fare  i  yescoyi  e  che  spettano  a  gli  ordinarii,  se  non  in  sussidio  e  con  yera  ne- 
cessiti :  perehd  mettendosi  mano  ad  ogni  coaa  indifferentemente,  non  solo  essi  yes^ 
coyi  si  sd^gnano,  mtk  si  oppongono  spesse  yoltee  rendono  yana  ogni  fistioa  del  minis- 
tro  apostolico,  oHre  che  d  oontro  la  mente  di  monsignoro  e  delli  canoni  ehe  si  metta 
mano  nella  mease  aliena,  mandandoli  i  nuntii  per  i^utare  e  non  ^r  distroffgere 
Tautoriti  degli  ordinarii." — [Report  on  the  Swiss  nuncioship :  Elxperienoe  has  wown 
me,  that  in  order  to  deriye  any  fruit  fix>m  the  nuncioship,  it  is  not  wdl  thai  the 
nuncios  should  interfere  in  things  which  nuiy  be  done  by  the  bishiHMi,  and  which  be- 
long to  the  ordinaries,  unless  in  the  way  of  assistance,  and  when  utere  is  a  real  ne- 
cessity :  for  if  they  put  their  hands  to  eyery  thing  indiffsrently ,  not  only  will  these 
bishops  take  offence,  but  they  will  ofttimes  set  themselyes  in  opposition,  and  neu- 
traHae  aU  the  labours  of  the  apostolic  minister,  besides  that  it  is  oontraiy  to  the 
mind  of  monaignor  and  the  canons  that  they  should  put  their  hands  to  anethei^a 
hanrest.  chai^ng  the  nuncios  to  aaaist,  not  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  ordi^ 
nariea.] 
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as  priuces:  the  nuncios  perpetually  ropreaenteil  to  them  that 
they  were  bo,  yet  merely  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual  calling,  and 
thia  they  urged  upon  their  attention.  In  point  of  fact  we  find 
much  appearance  of  life  in  the  Swiss  church  ;  vieitations  carried 
on,  synods  arranged,  mouastories  refonned,  seminaries  founded. 
We  see  the  nuncios  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing  between  the  spiritual  and  the  civil  power,  and,  by  mildness 
and  perauasion,  tolerably  successfnl  in  attaining  their  object. 
Thay  succeed  in  preventing  the  rushing  in  of  protestant  publi- 
cations, even  although  they  have  to  come  to  the  determination 
of  alloning  the  people  to  retain  their  bibles  and  German  prayer- 
books.  Jesuits  and  Capuchin  friars  we  see  actively  engaged, 
Hnd  with  great  succees.  Fraternitiea  of  the  Virgin  Mary  arc 
instituted,  comprising  old  and  young;  prea^^hing  and  the  con- 
fessional are  zealously  attended:  pilgrimages  to  miracle-working 
images  come  again  into  vogue:  and  the  very  severity  which  some 
here  and  there  practise  on  themselves,  has  occasionally  to  be 
tempered.*  The  nuncios  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  laud  the 
services  they  receive,  particularly  from  the  Italian  Capuchins, 

Conversions  accordingly  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Tho 
unncios  take  the  converts  under  their  on-n  charge,  support  them, 
and  recommend  them ;  and  try  to  establish  funds  in  their  favour 
from  the  contributions  made  by  the  faithful  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prelates.  Sometimes  they  succeed  in  recover- 
ing lost  jurisdictions,  upoTi  which  measures  are  eagerly  adopted 
for  restoring  the  mass  in  these.  In  this,  the  bishop  of  Basle 
and  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  show  themselves  particularly  zea- 
lous. 

In  all  this  the  nuncios  were  exceedingly  aided  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  king  of  Spain  having  formed  a  party  in  Roman  ca- 
tholic Switzerland.  The  adherents  of  Spain,  such  as  the  Lusi 
in  Unterwalden,  the  Amii  in  Lucerne,  the  Biihler  in  Schwytz, 
and  so  forth,  we  find  in  general  among  the  most  devoted  to  the 
Roman  see.  The  nuncios  fail  not  to  take  advantage  of  these 
leanings  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  are  careful  to  show 
every  nuuk  of  respect  that  they  can  think  of ;  patiently  hear  out 
the  longest  and  roost  tedious  discourse ;  are  lavish  in  giving  titles, 
>  Ad  cxuDple  vill  be  fnnnd  in  Litene  anntuB  soc'ictatU  Jiwn  1 590.  p.  18T.  "  Mo- 
diu  taroea  ricidiiillijejanioMtacanrMurutKdliibitiu." — [A  rentrnintisUidon  that 
rigid  bating  Dj  the  conrpsiHir,] 
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and  profess  the  utmost  admiration  for  the  ancient  feats  of  the 
nation,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  their  republican  institutions.  They 
find  it  specially  necessary  to  keep  their  friends  together  by  in- 
yiting  them  to  entertainments  at  set  times;  they  even  return 
every  invitation  and  mark  of  respect  that  is  shown  them  with  a 
present:  presents  seem  here  beyond  every  thing  effective;  who- 
ever is  named  a  knight  of  the  golden  spurs,  and  receives  withal 
a  gold  chain  and  medal,  feels  himself  everlastingly  obliged  to 
them.  They  have  only  to  guard  against  promising  what  they 
are  not  sure  of  being  able  to  perform:  if  they  can  do  more  than 
they  engaged  for,  the  greater  the  amount  of  obligation  they  are 
supposed  to  confer.  Their  domestic  economy  we  find  had  to  be 
always  well  regulated,  and  no  room  allowed  for  scandal. 

Such  now  was  the  state  of  matters,  that  Roman  catholic  in- 
terests, even  throughout  Switzerland  in  general,  were  in  a  fair 
condition  and  quietly  advancing. 

There  was  but  one  point  where  the  opposition  between  pro- 
testants  and  Boman  catholics  within  one  and  the  same  territory, 
coinciding  with  an  unsettled  state  of  political  relations,  could 
give  occasion  for  danger  and  conflict. 

In  the  Grisons  the  government  was  actually  protestant; 
among  their  rural  districts  on  the  contrary,  the  Italian  and  par- 
ticularly the  Valteline,  were  immovably  Boman  catholic. 

Hence  in  this  quarter  perpetual  causes  of  mutual  irritation. 
The  government  allowed  no  foreign  priests  in  the  valley:  it  had 
forbidden  even  attendance  at  foreign  Jesuit  schools:  it  never  so 
much  as  once  gave  permission  to  the  bishop  of  Como,  to  whose 
diocese  the  Valteline  belonged,  to  exercise  his  episcopal  func- 
tions there.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  natives  beheld  with 
the  utmost  dissatisfaction  protestants  in  their  country,  and  that, 
too,  as  its  lords  and  masters.  In  their  own  secret  thoughts  they 
held  still  to  the  Italians,  to  the  orthodox  Milan.  From  the  colle- 
gium Helveticum  in  that  city,  where  alone  six  places  were  set  apart 
for  the  valley,  young  theologians  ever  went  forth  anew,  inflamed 
with  zeal  for  their  creed.^ 

1  Rel<**  della  nuntiatnra :  "  11  collegio  £Ivetico  di  Milano  d  di  gran  gioTamento,  et 
d  la  salute  in  partioolare  della  Val  Tdina,  che  quanti  preti  ha,  iono  soggptti  di  detio 
ooUegio,  e  qoasi  tutti  dottorati  in  theologia." — [Aocoont  of  the  nuncioship :  the  He!- 
yetic  coUege  of  Milan  is  of  great  aanstanoe,  and  is  the  salration  in  nartioular  of  the 
Valteline,  all  whose  priests  haye  come  from  that  college,  And  are  almost  all  doctors 
in  theology.] 
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But  this  was  tlic  more  dangerous  from  tiio  fact,  that  France, 
Spain,  and  Venice,  were  all  doing  their  utmost  to  fonn  parties 
in  the  Grisons;  partiea  wliich  not  unfrequently  encountered 
each  other  with  open  violence,  and  thrust  each  other  out  of  place. 
In  1607,  first  the  Spanish,  then  tbo  Venetian  faction,  took  pos- 
session of  Ouir.  The  one  brolto  up  the  alliances,  the  other  re- 
stored them.  The  Spanish  had  the  sympathies  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  the  Venetians  those  of  the  proteatants ;  and  these 
then  determined  the  general  policy  of  the  country.  The  future 
mainly  depended  on  the  side  that  France  would  adopt.  The 
French  had  pensioned  adherents  throughout  tho  whole,  not  only 
of  Roman  catholic,  but  also  of  protestant  Switzerland ;  and  they 
enjoyed  an  influence  of  old  standing  in  the  Gnsona,  About  the 
year  1612  they  espoused  the  Roman  catholic  interests:  tho 
nuncio  succeeded  in  gaining  over  their  friends  to  the  side  of 
Some .  tho  alliance  with  Venice  was  even  formally  renonnced. 
These  party  contests  would  of  themselves  deserve  little  atten- 
tion, did  they  not  derive  a  higher  importance  from  the  opening 
•  or  closing  of  the  mountain  passes  in  the  confederacy  to  one  or  the 
other  power,  depending  on  them.  We  shall  see  that  they  threw 
Mnne  Vfeight  into  tho  scale  in  tho  general  relations  of  polities 
and  religion 


The  chief  question  that  now  remains  is  what  position  France, 
on  the  whole,  assumed  as  respected  religion. 

We  perceive,  at  the  first  glance,  that  tho  proteatants  still 
continued  to  conatitute  an  extremely  powerful  body. 

Henry  IV.  had  granted  them  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  not 
only  confirmed  them  in  the  possession  of  the  churches  they  oc- 
cupied, but  gave  them  also  a  participation  in  the  public  institu- 
tions for  learning,  placed  them  on  a  parity  with  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics in  the  chambers  in  the  parliaments,  gave  them  a  great 
many  guarantee  towns ;  and,  in  general,  afforded  them  an  extent 
of  independence,  with  respect  to  which  it  was  questionable  howfar 
it  comported  with  the  idea  of  the  state.  About  the  year  1600, 
the  consistorial  districts  of  the  French  protestants  were  reckoned 
as  amounting  to  760  ;  all  regularly  organized.  Four  thousand 
of  the  nobility  attached  themselves  to  that  confession;  and  it 
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vfM  supposed  that  without  difficulty  it  could  bring  25,000  fight* 
ing  men  into  the  field.  It  possessed  nearly  200  fortified  places. 
All  this  presented  a  power  sufficient  to  command  more  than  re- 
spect, and  which  could  not  be  insulted  with  impunity.^ 

But  beside  them,  and  opposed  to  them,  there  arose  a  second 
power,  presented  by  the  corporation  of  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  in  France. 

The  large  possessions  of  the  French  clergy  gave  that  body  at 
itself  a  certain  independence;  but  this  independence  was  placed 
in  evidence,  and  brought  home  to  their  own  consciousness,  by 
their  having  been  drawn  into  a  participation  in  the  national 
debt.^ 

For  this  participation  was  not  so  wholly  a  matter  of  compul- 
sion, as  that  the  obligations  it  involved  had  not  to  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  under  the  forms  of  a  voluntary  resolution. 

Under  Henry  IV.  the  assemblies  that  met  for  that  purpose, 
acquired  a  regular  form.  They  were  to  be  hdd  every  twi  years; 
always  in  May,  when  the  days  are  long  and  admit  of  much 
being  done ;  never  at  Paris,  to  prevent  dissipation ;  and  every 
two  years  smaller  conventions  were  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose 
of  auditing  the  accounts. 

Evidently  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  assemblies, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  would  confine  themselves  to  their 
financial  duties.  Already  had  the  discharge  of  these  emboldened 
them  to  proceed  to  morew  comprehensive  resolutions.  In  the 
years  1595  and  1596,  they  resolved  to  renew  the  meeting  of  pro- 
vincial councils,  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  in 
the  exercise  of  the  clergy'^s  official  functions,  to  tolerate  no  simony, 
and  which  was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  the  king,  after  some 

1  Badoer:  Relatione  cli  Francia,  1605. 

s  In  the  Mfimoifes  dn  Clergd  de  Fnuice,  torn  IX. — Recue!!  dcseoittrats  passes  par 


Iti  clerg6  areo  les  rois<— [Memoin  of  the  dergy  of  France,  vol.  IX.~-coUeetion  of 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  clergy  with  the  Kings,] — ^we  find  the  official  documenta 
relating  thereto  from  1561  downwards.  At  the  assembly  held  at  FMssy  that  year, 
for  instance,  the  clergy  engaged  not  only  to  pay  interest  on  an  important  part  of 
the  national  debt,  but  to  liquidate  that  part  of  the  debt  itself.  This  liquidation 
nerer  took  {^ace :  on  the  otner  hand,  the  oUigation  to  pay  interest  sUll  remained. 
It  consisted  mainly  of  the  debts  which  had  been  contracted  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 
Paris :  the  interest  went  to  that  city,  and  became  a  settled  annual  rent  firom  the 
clci^.  It  will  hi  seen  why  Paris,  •?•«  had  it  not  been  so  thoroughly  Roman 
catholic  as  it  was,  yet  would  never  have  permitted  the  ruin  of  the  clergy,  and  never 
dnr<t  consent  to  the  destruction  of  eoeleaiastieal  property,  over  which  it  held  a  hypo- 
Umc,  t. «.,  which  was  its  security  for  the  debt. 
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hesitation,  gave  lii8  consent  to  this.'  Tlie  nilo  vraa,  that  the 
clei^  should  make  general  reprasen  tat  ions  mwii  cliurchca  and 
(rhnrch  discipline.  Tlie  king  found  it  impossible  to  escape  this ; 
it  iiever  came  to  a  close  without  their  receiving  new  acts  of 
favour.  At  tlie  next  assembly,  accordingly,  the  clergy  began  witli 
inquiring  what  eft'ect  had  been  given  to  tlieso. 

The  position  of  Henry  IV.  consequently  became  very  pecu- 
liar, being  thus  placed  betwixt  two  corporations;  both  having  a 
certain  independence,  both  holding  their  assemblies  at  stated 
times,  and  assailing  him  with  mutually  opposing  representations, 
with  which  in  fact,  on  neither  aide,  could  he  easily  refuse  to  com- 

His  general  intentiou,  uo  doubt,  was  to  maintain  an  equipoise 
betwixt  tlieni,  aud  not  to  allow  them  to  become  involved  in  a 
fresh  conflict:  but  if  we  ask  to  'n'hicli  of  the  two  sides  he  waa 
most  biased,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  greatest  assistance,  it 
was  evidently  the  Roman  catholic,  alheit  that  his  onn  rise  was 
to  be  trae«l  to  the  protestants, 

Henry  showed  truly  as  little  gratitude  as  thirst  for  revenge; 
he  was  more  concerned  about  gaining  new  friends  than  about 
rewarding  and  iirautiug  favours  to  old  ones. 

Had  not  the  protestants,  in  point  of  fact,  already  been  obliged 
to  extort  that  edict  from  him?  He  granted  it  to  them  only  at  a 
crisis  when  ho  was  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Spain,  aud  when 
they  likewise  assumed  a  very  warlike  position.^  Now  too  they 
used  their  franchises  in  tlie  same  temper  wherewith  they  had 
acquired  them.  They  formed  a  republic  on  which  the  king  had 
but  little  influence;  from  time  to  time  tliey  even  spoke  of  choos- 
ing for  themselves  another  and  that  a  foreign  protector. 

The  clergy  on  the  other  hand  clung  to  the  king;  they  made 
BO  demands  for  money;  on  the  contrary,  they  supplied  money; 
nor  could  their  independence  be  dangerous,  since  no  other  but 
the  king  held  in  his  hands  the  nominations  to  places.  In  so  far 
as  the  position  of  the  protestants  apparently  involved  a  limita- 

I  ReUtion  dfs  princionleB  cluwcs  qui  ont  ^t«  r^soluca  dans  I'Msemblte  g6ii4ra1o 
da  detgfi  teoue  A  Ptna  ^  uin^es  1595  el  1300.  envoyfee  a  tout«»  le»  dioc^KB.— 
[Accoant  of  the  rhief  nutUtn  which  haio  been  reeoWed  in  the  |[encrai  Msembl]'  of 
tbe  dergv  held  at  Paris  in  the  jean  1695  and  1506.  truumitled  lo  all  tbo  dio- 
««a.]    H^moirea  du  clei};e,  torn.  VIII.  p.  3. 

»  This  incontentahlj  follows  tma  tbe  renrseentalion  lircn  hv  TlfniHst,  Histoiro  da 
l'6dil  do  Kanles,  I.  18.V 


I 
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tion  of  the  royal  authority,  the  extension  of  that  authority  was 
manifestly  connected  with  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholicism/ 

As  early  as  1598,  the  king  declared  to  the  clergy  that  it  was 
his  object  to  make  the  Soman  catholic  church  as  prosperous  as 
it  had  been  a  century  before;  he  besought  them  only  to  be 
patient  and  to  trust  him;  Paris  had  not  been  built  in  a  day.' 

The  rights  conferred  by  the  concordat  were  now  exercised  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  what  they  had  been  before;  bene- 
fices were  no  longer  bestowed  on  women  and  children;  in  ap- 
pointing to  places  in  the  church  the  king  looked  very  seriously 
to  the  learning,  mental  qualifications,  and  edifying  lives  of  the 
candidates. 

"In  all  external  matters,*"  says  a  Venetian,  "he  shows  him- 
self personally  devoted  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  averse 
to  that  which  is  opposed  to  it." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  course  of  procedure  that  he 
recalled  the  Jesuits.  He  conceived  that  their  zeal  must  contri- 
bute to  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  through  that 
to  the  extension  of  the  royal  power,  as  he  now  understood  it.' 

Yet  all  this  would  have  gone  but  a  short  way  towards  accom- 
plishing his  object,  had  not  the  internal  regeneration  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church  in  France  made  a  powerful  advance  at 
this  period.   In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  two  first  decads  of  this 

^  Niccol6  Contarini :  "II  re,  sc  ben  andava  temporeggiando  con  le  parti,  e  U 
8uoi  ministri  e  consiglieri  fussero  delFuna  c  ralira  reiigione,  pur  sempre  pid  si  mos- 
trara  alicnarsi  dagli  Ugonotti  o  dcsiderarli  minori :  la  ragione  principal  era  perchd 
tenendo  essi  per  li  editti  di  pace  molte  piazze  nelle  loro  mani,  deUe  quali  ben  trenta 
erano  di  molto  momento,  senxa  di  queste  li  pareva  non  essere  assolutamente  re  del 
sao  regno." — [The  king,  though  ho  went  on  temporizing  with  the  parties,  and  his 
ministers  and  councillors  belonged  to  both  religions,  yet  always  showed  himself 
more  alienated  from  the  Huguenots,  and  to  wish  them  less  powerful ;  the  chief  rea- 
son was  because  of  their  holding  by  the  edicts  of  pacification  many  places  in  their 
hands,  of  which  full  thirty  were  of  much  consequence,  without  which  he  appeared 
not  to  be  absolutely  king  of  his  kingdom.] 

s  M^moires  du  clerg6,  tom.  XIV.  p.  259. 

s  Contarini :  "Per  abbassamento  del  quale  (del  partite  degU  Ugonotti) s'imagind 
di  poter  dar  gran  colpo  col  richiamar  li  Uesuiti,  pensando  anooin  qaestamaniemdi 
toglier  la  nuuce  a  molte  congiure." — [In  order  to  keep  down  whi<m  (the  means  of 
the  Huguenots)  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  strike  a  great  blow  l^  recalling  the 
Jesuits,  thinking  further  in  this  way  to  cut  off  by  the  root  many  conspiracies.]  He 
gave  for  answer  to  the  parliaments  that  if  they  would  but  place  his  lUe  out  oi  dan- 
ger, the  exile  of  the  Jesuits  might  last  for  ever.  (Why  does  the  author  confine  him- 
self in  the  text  to  the  statement  of  an  honourable  reason  for  the  recall  of  the  Je- 
suits, while  he  mentions  only  in  a  somewhat  doubtfully  conceived  note  the  grand 
reason,  affording  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  in  modem  history ,  that  the  king 
felt  himself  ex]£ecd  at  every  moment  to  assassination  as  long  as  the  Jesuits  wero 
not  taken  i  nto  favour  ?     T  r  . ) 
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century,  it  assumed  a  new  form.  Let  us  further  glance  at  this 
revolution,  and  particularly  at  the  renovatioD  of  conventual  dis- 
cipline in  which  it  presents  itaslf. 

The  old  orders,  Dominicans,  Franciacans  aod  Benedictines, 
were  reformed  with  great  zeal. 

These  were  emulated  by  the  female  sisterhoods.  The  FeuiU 
lantine9 '  underwent  such  excessive  penances  that  on  one  occa- 
fiion,  within  a  single  week,  fourteen  perished  in  consequence ; 
the  pope  himself  had  to  exhort  tltem  to  moderate  their  severity.^ 
In  Porlroyal  a  community  of  goods,  silence,  and  nightly  watch- 
ing were  again  introduced;  there  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist 
was  worshipped  day  and  night  without  intermission.'  The  nuns 
of  Calvary  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  without  any  miti- 
gation; by  continual  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  they  sought 
to  practise  a  kind  of  pcnauce  for  the  affronts  put  upon  the  tree 
of  life  by  the  protostanta.* 

St.  Theresa  at  that  time  reformed,  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  the  order  of  the  Carmelite  nuns  in  Spain.  She  too  en- 
joined the  strictest  seclusion,  seeking  even  to  limit  the  visits  of 
relations  at  the  grating,  and  even  the  father  confessor  was  uot 
left  without  stiporiutendence.  However  she  did  not  consider 
severity  the  end  to  be  attained.  She  endeavoured  to  call  forth 
such  a  tone  of  mind  in  the  soul  as  shouhl  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
divine.  She  found  also  that  no  seclusion  from  the  worlil,  no  self- 
denial,  no  chastisement,  kept  the  mind  within  the  limits  that 
were  necessary  for  it,  if  something  else  did  not  come  to  its  aid; 
bnt  that  labour,  say  domestic  employments  and  female  handi- 
work, was  the  salt  for  preserving  the  soul  of  a  woman  from  ruin, 
and  by  which  the  door  was  closed  on  idle  roving  thoughts.  Yet, 
this  work,  as  she  further  enjoined,  was  not  to  be  costly,  or  inge- 
nious, or  done  at  certain  stated  times;  further,  it  was  not  of  it- 
self to  occupy  the  mind.  Her  object  was  to  promote  the  peace 
of  a  soul  conscious  of  being  itself  in  God,  of  a  soul,  as  she  says, 
"which  lives  constantly  as  if  it  wers  standing  in  God's  sight, 

I  So  called  from  a,  moiuuitc rv  of  St.  Bcnmrd,  (tailed  Fenillaiu.  where  John  dc  la 
BftrriAn  roundHl  a  new  order  in  the  time  of  Gregorj-  XIII.     Tr. 

'  Hcljot:  Hifltoire  dea  Ordres  iconaBtiqaeSp  V.  p.  412. 

•  Felibien ;  Hintolre  de  Paris,  11.  1339 ;  a  work  wpeciallj  TaluaUe  for  the  his- 
Utj  of  this  regtontion,  and  which  is  oflaa  bawd  on  original  accounti. 

«  La  Via  du  y«riuble  pdra  Joaet,  1105,  p.  .^3.  T3. 
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and  which  knows  nothing  so  distressing  as  not  to  enjoy  his  pre- 
sence;'' she  wished  to  produce  what  she  calls  the  prayer  of  love; 
"where  the  soul  forgets  itself  and  perceives  the  voice  of  the 
heavenly  master.''^  It  was  an  enthusiasm  which  at  least  by  her 
was  conceived  after  a  pure,  exalted,  and  simple  manner,  and 
which  made  the  greatest  impression  in  the  whole  Roman  catho- 
lic world.  Very  soon  the  conviction  gained  ground,  even  in 
France,  that  people  needed  something  more  than  merely  doing 
penance.  A  special  agent,  Peter  Berulle,  was  sent  to  Spain,  who 
at  last,  though  not  without  encountering  difficulties,  transplanted 
the  order  into  France,  where  it  very  soon  struck  root  and  bore 
the  fairest  fruits. 

The  establishments  of  Francis  de  Sales  were  also  conceived  in 
this  milder  spirit.  He  himself  used  to  go  about  all  his  employ- 
ments with  an  unclouded  peace  of  mind,  without  violent  eQprt 
or  hurry.  Aided  by  his  friend,  Mbre  Ghantal,  he  founded  the 
order  of  the  Visitation,  expressly  for  such  persons  as  were  de- 
barred by  the  weakness  of  their  physical  constitution,  from  en- 
tering the  more  severe  associations.  In  the  rule  he  prescribed, 
not  only  did  he  avoid  penance  properly  so  called,  and  dispense 
with  the  more  difficult  duties,  he  also  warned  his  followers 
against  all  inward  unreasonable  requirements;  without  putting 
much  strain  on  their  thoughts  they  were  to  place  themselves  in 
the  sight  of  Gt)d,  and  not  to  desire  enjoying  him  more  than  he 
himself  should  grant;  that  under  the  guise  of  ecstasy  we  were 
apt  to  be  led  away  by  pride;  we  ought  to  walk  only  along  the 
common  path  of  the  virtues.  On  this  account  he  charged  his 
nuns  before  all  things  with  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  sisters 
were  to  go  forth,  always  by  twos,  the  one  a  superior,  the  other 
an  associate,  and  visit  the  indigent  poor  in  their  own  houses. 
The  idea  of  Francis  de'  Sales  was,  that  we  should  pray  with 
works  and  by  labour.*  His  order  diffused  a  benevolent  activity 
throughout  all  France. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  in  this  course  of  things  there  is  a 

1  Diego  de  Tepes :  Vita  delU  gloriosa  Tergine  S.  Teresa  di  Gieau,  fondatrice  de' 
Carmelitani  scalzi,  Roma,  1623,  p.  303.  Constitazioui  principali,  $  3,  p.  308.  The 
Exclamaciones  o  meditacioDes  de  S.  Teresa  con  algtmos  otros  tratadilloB,  Brus- 
selaiy  1682,  display  her  inspiration  in  almost  too  lofty  a  flight  for  oar  feelings. 

>  For  example  in  Gallitia's  Leben  des  h.  Franz  yon  Sales,  II.  285.  But  his 
meaniiu^  appears  in  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  manner  in  his  own  writings, 
particularly  in  the  Introduction  to  a  deyout  life. 
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transition  from  aeveritj  to  moderation,  from  ecstatic  excitement 
to  peace,  from  the  practice  of  penance  in  Becla^ion  from  the 
world,  to  tlie  discliarge  of  a  social  duty. 

Forthwitli  the  Ursuline  nuna  too  were  received  ioto  France, 
sn  order  whose  fourth  vow  bears  that  they  will  devote  them- 
selves to  tlie  iiistruction  of  young  woraeo,  and  which  discharged 
this  vow  with  amazing  zeal. 

Like  tendencies,  as  will  at  ouce  he  seen,  appeared  iu  full 
vigour  in  the  congregations  instituted  for  the  male  sex. 

John  Baptist  Bomillou,  who  had  twice  before  his  2Clh  year 
borne  arms  against  Konian  Catholicism,  but  had  then  gone  back 
to  it,  instituted,  in  concert  with  a  like-minded  friend,  the  bro- 
thers of  Christian  doctrine  who  laid  anew  the  foundations  of 
elementary  instruction  iu  France. 

We  have  already  mentioned  BcruUes,  one  of  the  distinguislied 
clergymen  of  that  age  in  Franco.  From  liis  early  youth  he  had 
shown  a  moat  sincere  zeal  iu  qnalifying  himself  for  the  service 
of  the  church;  for  that  purpose  he  had  daily,  as  he  says,  kept 
before  his  eyes  "the  truest  and  deepest  sentiment  of  his  heart, 
which  was,  "  to  strive  after  the  utmost  perfection."  It  may  per- 
haps have  been  connected  witli  the  difficulties  that  lie  found  in 
this  course,  that  to  him  nothing  seemed  bo  necessary  as  the 
erecting  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  clergymen  imme- 
diately for  the  service  of  the  church.  In  this  he  took  Philip 
Neri  for  his  model ;  he  too  founded  priests  of  the  oratory.  He 
would  tolerate  no  vows,  but  permitted  only  simple  obligations, 
being  magnanimous  enough  to  desire  that  every  one  that  could 
not  perceive  in  himself  the  spirit  for  snch  a  vocation,  should 
withdraw  ag^n.  In  fact  his  institute,  too,  now  made  uncommon 
progress;  by  its  mildness  it  drew  to  it  young  men  of  rank  to 
educate;  and  BeruIIe  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  splendid, 
powerful  and  learned  body  of  youths.  Episcopal  seminaries  and 
learned  schools  came  to  he  transferred  to  him;  and  a  new  and 
fresh  spirit  actuated  the  clergy  who  issued  from  the  institute. 
It  educated  a  great  number  of  important  preachers,  and  from 
this  time  forward  the  character  of  French  preaching  became 
fixed." 

And  at  this  place  can  we  forget  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur! 
1  TsUnud  :  Jlittcor*  d«  Plarre  de  BeniUe,  Firii,  181T. 
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While  the  French  Benedictines  attached  themselves  to  the  re- 
formation of  that  order  that  had  been  effected  in  Lorraine,  to 
their  other  obligations  they  added  that  of  devoting  themselves 
to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility  and  to  learning.  At  the 
very  commencement  there  appeared  then  among  them  that 
praiseworthy  person,  Nicholas  Hugo  Menard,  who  gave  their 
studies  the  direction  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  works  of  high  value.^ 

Soon,  too,  there  was  introduced  into  France,  by  means  of 
Mary  Medici,  the  compassionate  brethren,  the  institution  of 
that  indefatigable  attendant  on  the  sick,  Johannes  a  Deo^  a 
Portuguese,  to  whom  a  Spanish  bishop  in  a  moment  of  admira- 
tion gave  this  surname;  there  they  adopted  a  still  stricter  rule; 
but  their  success  was  only  so  much  the  greater,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  we  find  no  fewer  than  thirty  hospitals  founded  by 
them. 

But  what  an  undertaking  is  it,  to  alter  the  tone  of  religious 
feeling  throughout  a  whole  kingdom,  and  to  allure  it  onwards  in 
the  direction  of  fiftith  and  learning.  In  the  lower  walks  of  so- 
ciety, among  the  country  people,  with  the  very  country  priests 
even,  the  old  abuses  still  continued  in  many  quarters  to  be  in 
vogue.  At  last  there  appeared  also  amid  the  general  stir,  that 
great  apostle  of  the  common  people,  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  mission,  whose  members,  pass- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  were  to  carry  the  religious  impul- 
ses to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  land.  Vincent,  himself  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  was  meek,  full  of  zeal  and  practical  sense.^  The 
order,  too,  of  the  Sisters  of  charity  was  indebted  to  him  for  its 
origin,  an  order  in  which  the  weaker  sex,  while  still  at  an  age  in 
which  it  might  make  every  pretension  to  domestic  felicity  and 
worldly  splendour,  devotes  itself  to  waiting  on  the  sick  and  often 
on  the  outcasts  of  society,  without  so  much  as  daring  to  express 

1  Filipe  le  Cerf :  Bibliothdqae  historique  et  ontiqoe  des  aatean  de  la  congrega- 
tion de  S.  Maor,  p.  355. 

*  Approbatio  oongregationis  fratram  Johannis  Dei,  1572,  Kal.  Jan. — fAppro- 
▼al  by  the  oongremition  of  the  brothen  of  Johannis  Dei,  1573,  January  Ist.]  (Bul- 
lar.  Cocquel.  IV.  III.  190.) 

s  Stdbeiv:  Leben  des  heiligen  Vinoentius  von  Paulus.  Mtinster  1818.  This 
worthy  Stolbeig  should  onW  not  hare  considered  his  hero  as  "a  man  by  whose 
means  France  was  renewed'^  (p.  6,  p.  399). 
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in  other  tliaii  in  a  curaorj  way,  the  religious  sentimontfl  wliioh 
are  the  source  of  all  true  activity,*" 

These  efforts  are  hucIi  as  happily  have  ever  been  ready  to  ap- 
pear anew  in  Gbriatian  countries;  having  for  their  objects  educa- 
tion, instiiictioD,  preaching,  loarucd  studies,  and  beneficence. 
Nowhere  will  they  succeed  without  a  combination  of  manifold 
energies  witli  religious  enthusiasm.  Elsewhere  wo  see  them  \ch 
to  Uie  energy  of  the  ever  rising  generation,  to  the  needs  of  society. 
Here  for  the  time  being  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  immovable 
foundation  to  associations,  and  a  fixod  form  to  religious  impulses, 
in  order  to  devote  all  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  church,  and 
nnobtrusively  to  rear  up  coming  generations  in  the  same  dispo- 
sition. 

In  France  the  greatest  results  were  soon  manifest.  Already 
under  Henry  IV.  the  protestants  saw  themselves  hampered  and 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  an  activity  bo  penetrating  and  so  exten- 
sively diffused;  for  some  time  they  made  no  farther  progress; 
bat  soon  they  suffered  losses;  even  as  early  as  under  Henry  IV, 
we  find  them  complaining  that  desertion  had  commenced  in 
their  ranks. 

And  yet  Henry  IV.  had  already  been  compelled  by  his  policy 
to  grant  &vours  to  them,  and  to  oppose  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  pope,  who  wished  that  they,  for  example,  should  bo  excluded 
from  all  public  situations. 

Under  Mary  Medici,  however,  the  hue  of  policy  that  had  till 

I  After  reading  tbe  nlnvc  fUtt«ridg  accounts  of  the  efforts  nude  at  this  time  by 
RomanuM  in  France,  to  rival  tlie  moral  superiority  of  the  llefumied.  to  wtioiii  the 
highest  compliment  waa  paid  in  giving  the  title  of  eeun  de  la  rOUgion  to  their  whole 
body,  as  being  no  lag  marlicd  by  a  aCrict  regard  for  rclimoua  duties  tJiBD  if  tJie; 
had  been  bound  by  the  totts  of  a  religioOB  aider,  these  ordeni  being  popularly  called 
religioui,  the  reailer  may  kcL  auk  how.  in  spite  of  suoh  efibrta,  made  by  snoh  per- 
soos,  the  general  tone  of  morals  in  IlumaD  catholic  Fninoe  was  lo  wretchedly  low 
during  the  eariier  and  middle  part  particnlarlj,  oT  that  Tery  urenteentb  century. 
Wb  Hould  aniwer,  that  it  was  a  momlity  which,  howerer  self-denying  and  derout, 
was  not  based  on  doing  homage  to  Jehorah  by  implicit  deferenco  to  his  written 
word,  that  it  did  Dot  spring  from  a  pure  scriptural  faith,  but  was  mingled  in  its 
motiiee  withmnch  tupentition,  idolatry,  and  pride,  and  that  by  being  conducted  by 
penona  oT  both  seica  who  renounced  domestic  life,  it  may  be  distinguiahed  at  onoe 
Erom  liie  morality  that  runs  through  the  New  Testament,  nay,  the  whole  Bible,  by 
ilaanificiality  and  remote  bearing  on  families.  But  tho  full  force  of  this  on  best 
be  nndentooci  by  comparing  the  Saint  Praneia  de  Sales,  Saint  Theresas,  Afi.  with 
a  um[Je  prolestant  father  i^  a  family,  who  though  never  ranked  among  the  great 
wander-working  sainta,  did  more,  we  doubt  not,  in  diffusing  the  practice  of  the 
Chiistiaa  lirtues  ttuoughout  Fnnee,  by  making  them  flourish  m  the  domeBlio  circles 
of  th«  Jtefimiied,  than  all  the  saints  did  put  together.  Sco  an  account  of  dc  Col- 
tigny"*  dmneitic  charaoter  at  the  close  of  iiie  Memoin,  Edinburgh,  1S44.    Tr. 
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then  been  pursued  was  laid  aside;  a  much  closer  intimacy  was 
maintained  with  Spain;  a  decidedly  Roman  catholic  temper  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  in  all  internal  and  external  affairs.  And 
as  it  had  the  preponderance  at  the  court,  so  also  in  the  assembly 
of  the  states/  Not  only  the  publication  of  the  Tridentinum,  but 
also  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Beam  were  ex- 
pressly demanded  by  the  two  first  estates  in  1614. 

Now  it  was  at  that  time  a  great  mercy  to  the  protestants, 
among  whom,  too,  there  was  much  ecclesiastical  life  and  activity, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  see  it  all  suppressed,  that  they 
still  remained  so  strong  politically,  and  so  well  prepared  for  ac- 
tion. As  the  government  had  united  with  their  adversaries, 
they  found  in  powerful  malcontents,  who  in  France  never  were 
nor  ever  will  be  wanting,  a  stay  to  fcdl  back  upon  and  to  assist 
them:  some  time  elapsed  before  they  could  be  directly  attacked. 


GENERAL  WAR— TRIUMPH  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM. 

1617—1628. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


OUTBRIAE  OP  THE  WAR. 


Vabioits  as  the  circumstances  may  be  which  thus  develope 
themselves,  yet  they,  nevertheless,  all  combine  to  produce  one 
great  result.  Roman  Catholicism  has  powerfully  advanced  in 
all  quarters;  but  everywhere  also  has  it  encountered  a  mighty 
resistance.  In  Poland  it  has  proved  incapable  of  crushing  its 
antagonists,  from  these  having  found  an  invincible  support  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  Germany  a  closely  compacted 
opposition  has  dashed  itself  against  the  invading  dogma  and  re- 
turning priesthood.  The  king  of  Spain  has  had  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  grant  the  United  Netherlands  a  truoe,  virtually  amount- 
ing to  little  short  of  a  formal  recognition.  The  French  Hugu- 
enots are  well  provided  against  any  attack  by  the  possession  of 
fortresses,  by  having  th)op8  ready  for  war,  and  effective  finan- 
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cial  arrangenieiita.  In  Switzerland  wo  aee  the  ecjuipoise  between 
the  parties  already  long  established,  and  that  even  regenerated 
Bomon  Catholicism  is  uuable  to  unsettle  it, 

£iiropo  we  behold  divided  into  two  worlds,  which  at  every 
point  encompass,  confine,  encounter  and  conflict  with  each  other. 

On  making  a  general  comparison  between  them,  the  Roman 
catholic  side  presents  first  of  all  a  greater  unity  by  far,  Donbt- 
lese  we  are  well  aware  that  there  was  no  lack  of  internal  animo- 
sities, but  these  for  the  first  time  are  hushed  into  a  calm.  Above 
all,  a  good  and  even  confidential  understanding  exists  between 
France  and  Spain;  that  being  the  c&se,  it  is  no  great  matter  that 
symptoms  of  the  old  refractoriness  of  Venice  or  of  Savoy  occa- 
sionally manifest  themselves  ;  even  such  dangerous  attempts  as 
the  conspiracy  against  Venice,  pass  over  without  producing  any 
violent  sliock.  Pope  Paul  V.,  taught  by  the  impressive  lessons 
of  his  first  experienaes,  showed  himself  calm  and  temperate ;  he 
knew  how  to  preserve  unbroken  the  peace  between  the  Roman 
catholic  powers,  and  would  now  and  then  suggest  a  measure  of 
general  policy.  The  proteatants,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only, 
generally  speaking,  had  no  common  centre;  siuce  the  death  of 
the  Engliah  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  James  1.,  who  had 
all  along  observed  a  somewhat  equivocal  policy,  they  had  not 
even  on  their  side  a  single  prominently  powerful  state.  Lather' 
ane  and  Reformed  confronted  each  other  with  feelings  of  mutual 
aversion,  which  necessarily  led  to  opposite  political  measures. 
But  even  the  Reformed  were  at  variance  among  themselves ; 
epificopalians  and  puritans,  Arminians  and  Gomarists,  contended 
with  furious  hatred;  in  the  Huguenot  assembly  held  at  Saumor 
in  1611,  a  Bchism  broke  out  which  could  never  again  be  radically 
healed. 

We  certainly  cannot  trace  this  difierence  to  an  inferior  viva- 
city of  religious  movement  within  Roman  Catholicism;  we  have 
seen  the  very  reverse.  The  following  reason  rather  auggeata  it- 
self. Id  Roman  Catholicism  there  was  not  that  energy  of  exoln- 
sive doctrine  which  prevailed  in  protestantism;  there  were  im- 
portant  controverted  ijueetions  that  were  left  undetermined; 
enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  that  profound  mood  of  the  mind 
which  never  arrives  at  any  clearness  of  conception,  all  which 
must  ever  be  expected  to  re-appear  irom  time  to  time  among  the 
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results  of  religious  tendencies,  found  admission  with  Roman 
Catholicism,  were  regulated  and  made  available  in  the  form  of 
monastic  asceticism,  but  on  the  other  hand  protestantism  re- 
pelled these,  condemned  them,  and  thrust  them  away.  Owing 
precisely  to  this  rejection,  such  a  peculiarity  of  disposition,  thus 
abandoned  to  itself,  broke  away  among  protestants  into  a  variety 
of  sects,  and  sought  its  own  paths,  partial  yet  free. 

Corresponding  to  this,  literature  in  general  on  the  Roman 
catholic  side,  had  acquired  much  more  form  and  regularity.  We 
may  say  that  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  that  in 
Italy  the  modern  classical  forms  first  established  themselves;  in 
Spain  there  was  an  approach  to  them  as  far  as  the  mind  of  that 
nation  ever  would  permit;  already  there  began  a  like  develop- 
ment in  France,  where  at  a  later  period  it  so  completely  set  itself 
in  operation  and  produced  such  splendid  results.  Malherbe 
appeared,  the  author  who  first  willingly  subjected  himself  to 
rules,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  he  was  doing,  abandoned 
alt  licence,^  and  now  gave  a  new  effect  to  the  monarchical  Roman 
catholic  sentiments,  wliich  he  cherished,  by  the  epigrammatic 
precision  with  which  he  expressed  himself.  A  manner  some- 
what prosaic,  it  is  true,  but  according  to  the  French  mind  popu- 
lar and  elegant.  In  the  Germanic  nations,  even  on  the  Roman 
catholic  side,  this  literary  taste  could  not  at  that  time  as  yet 
become  dominant;  it  first  appeared  only  in  Latin  poetry,  where, 
however,  even  with  our  Balde,  otherwise  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents,  it  really  at  times  has  much  the  effect  of  a  parody ;  in 
the  vernacular  all  continued,  as  yet,  to  be  the  utterance  of  na- 
ture. But  much  less  still  could  this  imitation  of  the  antique 
establish  itself  among  these  nations  on  the  protestant  side. 
Shakespeare  places  before  the  eye  the  purport  and  spirit  of  the 
romantic  in  imperishable  forms;  antiquity  and  history  had  to 
be  the  handmaids  of  his  muse.  From  the  shop  of  a  German 
shoemaker  there  went  forth  dark,  formless,  and  unfathomable, 
yet  with  a  resistless  force  of  attraction,  works  of  German  thought, 
fulness,  and  religious  contemplation,  which  have  nowhere  their 
equal. 

1  With  respect  to  Malhedbe's  inteUeotiud  ohAracter  and  his  mode  of  oomposition, 
there  will  be  found  some  new  and  remarkable  additions  to  the  biography  of  the  poet 
of  Racan,  in  the  M^moires  or  rather  the  Ilistoriettee  dc  Tallcmant  des  Reaax,  pub- 
lished by  Monmerqud,  1834, 1,  p.  190. 
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Yet  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  contrast  presented  by 
these  two  mental  worlds,  thus  coufmnting  each  other;  in  order 
to  take  in  the  whole,  we  must  tave  deYoted  more  attention  to 
the  protestant  side.  All  that  19  permitted  mo  is  tfl  give  relief 
to  a  single  principle  which  directly  operated  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  the  reeult  itself. 

The  monarchical  tendencies  now  predominated  in  Romau 
Catholicism.  Ideas  of  popular  rights,  of  legal  resistance  and 
king-murder,  such  as  were  abetted  thirty  years  before  even  by 
zealous  Roman  catholics,  were  no  longer  opportune.  There  was 
now  no  important  opposition  ou  the  part  of  a  Boman  catholic 
popiilation  against  a  protestant  prince;  people  even  bore  with 
Jamoa  I.  of  England;  those  theories  no  longer  found  any  appli- 
cation.' Already  did  the  consequence  follow,  that  the  religious 
ever  more  closely  attached  itself  to  the  dynastic  principle;  to 
this  was  added,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  monarchical  person- 
ages  on  the  Boman  catholic  aide  displayed  a  certain  superiority 
in  weight.  At  least  this  we  may  venture  to  say  of  Germany. 
There  was  still  living  the  old  bishop  Julius  of  Wiirzburg,  who 
had  made  the  first  thorough  attempt  at  a  counter- re  formation 
amongst  us ;  the  electoral  prince  Schweikard  of  Maintz  admin- 
istered bis  chancellorship  with  a  talent  which  was  enhanced  by 
a  warm  heartfelt  sympathy  and  once  more  pi-ocnred  for  it  again 
great  influence;^  the  two  other  Bhenish  electors  were  resolute 
active  men;  at  their  side  there  appeared  the  manly,  shrewd,  in- 
defatigable Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  an  expert  administrator,  full 
of  lofty  political  projects,  and  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  man  not 
to  be  shaken  in  his  creed,  which  he  embraced  with  all  the  fervour 

>  The  ■nthoT  itnngflj  shuts  hie  eytit  to  the  obvious  raiiAoii!  that  mu>t  hnie  in- 
duced the  yptroj  to  adopt  this  new  potic;  at  that  tiiae.  On  the  one  hand,  it»  sue- 
tea  in  the  amrenian  of  a  Itourbnn  dynasty  muat  bnTo  led  it  to  hope  to  bring  otit 
the  Stuarti,  ■  hope  rcaliied  in  .Tanics'B  grandsons:  and  on  the  other,  the  I'fiilurfa 
of  the  gunpowder  plot,  and  the  damage  tbut  tbc  dlsrovcry  of  that  atrocioui  attempt 
had  manileatly  done  to  the  pnpary  in  England,  must  hare  furnished  the  etrongest 
gTDUDds,  eren  to  the  Jesuits  and  cspeeially  to  them,  to  aToid  every  thing  in  word 
or  deed  that  could  remind  people  of  the  principles  that  suggested  it.  And  yet  even 
tboDgh  P»p»l  docto™  may  cease  to  teach ,  and  p«pal  intrigueiii  oeaae  to  eonmire, 
their  rcligioD  will  ever  foster  enough  of  bigotry  and  fanaticuuti  among  iti  members. 
to  pRiduce  in  all  others  a  reoBoaalJe  and  justifiable  alarm.     Tb. 

*  Hontorio:  Relatione  di  Germania  1624  :  "dl  eoetumj  gmvi,  moHo  intanto  alle 
«o*e  del  govemo  eosi  apirituale  come  tcmporalo,  molt4>  bene  aifetto  verso  il  servigio 
ili  ootesta  santa  sede,  desideroeo  del  progreno  della  religione,  uno  de'  primi  preluti 
'-"-"-  -  ■  "  _[of  i«ious  habits,  very  attentive  to  the  a&irs  rf  his  govern- 
1. —  ...  'i  affected  to  the  oervioe  of  this  boly  sei 

le  of  the  Gist  prelates  of  Gwroany.) 
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of  a  strong  soul;  almost  all  of  them  pupils  of  the  Jesuits,  vfho 
still  understood  how  to  call  forth  powerful  impulses  in  the  minds 
of  their  pupils;  reformers  also  on  their  own  side,  who  by  means 
of  much  effort  and  mental  actiyity  had  brought  things  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  stood. 

The  protestant  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rather  heirs 
than  founders;  they  were  already  the  second  or  third  generation. 
In  a  very  few  of  them  only  were  there  signs,  I  know  not  if  we 
can  say  of  vigour  and  inward  power,  certainly  of  ambition  and 
love  of  agitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  now  appeared  among  the  protestants 
open  leanings  to  republicanism,  at  least  to  an  aristocratical  free- 
dom. In  many  quarters,  in  France,  in  Poland,  in  all  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  a  powerful  nobility,  with  protestant  convictions, 
was  engaged  in  open  conflict  with  tlie  Boman  catholics.  The 
republic  of  the  Netherlands,  then  rising  daily  to  greater  pros- 
perity, presented  a  splendid  example  of  what  such  an  aristocracy 
might  accomplish.  There  were  certainly  at  that  time  in  Aus- 
tria, discourses  to  the  effect  that  people  must  throw  off  the 
government  of  the  reigning  family,  and  adopt  some  such  consti- 
tution as  that  of  Switzerland  or  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
success  of  those  endeavours  lay  the  sole  possibility  of  the  Ger- 
man imperial  cities  rising  again  to  greater  importance,  and  they 
warmly  interested  themselves  in  them.  The  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots  was  already  republican;  indeed  it  was  not 
without  democratical  elements.  Among  the  English  puritans 
these  elements  were  already  thwarting  a  protestant  king.  There 
is  still  extant  a  short  paper  belonging  to  this  period,  from  an 
imperial  ambassador  in  Paris,  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
European  princes  is  forcibly  directed  to  the  common  danger 
threatening  them  from  the  rise  of  such  a  spirit.^ 

The  mind  of  the  Boman  catholic  world  was  at  this  moment 
of  one  uniform  character,  classical,  monarchical;  that  of  the  pro- 
testant world  was  divided,  romantic,  republican. 

1  AdTifl  BUT  lea  caiuefl  des  mouTements  de  I'Eiirope,  enroyd  anx  roys  et  princes 
pour  U  consenration  de  leun  royaumes  et  prinoipaut6iy  fiut  par  Messir  Al.  Cunr. 
baron  de  Fridembour|^,  e  pr6eent6  an  m  trte-dir^stien  par  le  oomte  de  FurBtem- 
herg,  ambaoadeor  £  rempereorw — [Notice  on  the  oanaes  of  the  moyements  of 
Europe,  traosmitted  to  kmgs  and  prinoee  for  the  presenration  of  their  kingdoms  and 
principalities,  oomposed  bj  Mesnr  Al.  Conr.  baron  of  Fridemboig,  and  presented 
to  the  most  ChrisUan  king  br  Count  Ton  Farstemberg,  ambassador  finom  the  em- 
peror.]    To  be  found  in  the  Mereure  Franj^ois,  torn.  IX.  p.  342. 
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lu  the  year  1617  every  tiling  already  gave  tolieii  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  decisive  struggle  betwet'ii  them;  nu  the  Boinau 
catliotic  side,  people,  it  would  ee^ui,  felt  superior  in  force  to 
their  ailvt^rsariea;  it  ia  nndeuiable  that  they  were  the  first  to 
uove. 

In  France,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1617,  an  edict  was  issued 
which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  had  already  long  demanded, 
bat  the  court,  out  of  respect  for  the  power  and  for  the  chiefs  of 
the  Huguenots,  had  constantly  refused,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
ecclesiastical  property  in  Bcai'n  was  to  be  restored.  Luinea 
allowed  himself  to  be  brought  into  this  nieaanre,  for  although  the 
protestants  had  at  first  reckoned  on  him,^  he  had  gradually  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Jesuit  popish  party;  forthwith,  trusting  to 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  government,  the 
popolace,  sometimes  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  in  various  quar- 
ters attacked  the  protestants;  the  parliaments  took  part  against 
tbem. 

Once  more  did  the  Polish  prince  Wladislow  rise  up  in  the 
certain  expectation  that  he  would  now  obtain  possession  of  the 
ihnme  of  Moscow.  It  was  supposed  instead  of  that,  that  with 
this  preparation  there  were  connected  views  against  Sweden,  and 
the  war  between  Poland  and  Sweden  wna  n'sumod  witliout 
delay.' 

But  by  far  the  most  important  result  was  preparing  in  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  archdukes 
had  been  reconciled  and  had  come  to  a  nmtual  good  understand- 
ing; with  the  great  good  sense  which  that  house  has  often  shown 
in  critical  conjunctures,  the  rest  had  given  up  to  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  the  claims  wliich  necessarily  accrued  to  them  on  tho 
death  of  the  emperor  Matthias,  who  had  left  no  posterity;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  archduke  was  in  fact  recognised  as  successor 

I  This  may  be  wen  siuoag  oilier  tbmga  from  a  letter  o[  Duple«ai)  Momay,  Ssu- 
mur,  26  April  IGIT:  "surce  coup  de  majorilfi" — [on  tbia  stroke  b;  tbe  majority], 
u  be  ealli  the  putting  to  de&tb  ot  (be  marabal  d'Aacrc.     Lk  Vie  do  du  FleuU,  {i. 


«  bad  lumn- 
roke,  he  migbt  be  better 
Me  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Sweden ;  for  he  bad  been  promiicd  aniataDce  for  the 
ntonrj  of  the  kingdom  of  Siredea,  both  at  the  national  diet  in  Poland  from  the 
orders,  and  Irom  the  house  of  AuMria;  irhereforebe  turned  all  bii  thoughts  more  to 
that  than  to  any  thing  ebe." 

II.  1 


1 
I 
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to  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This  was  certainly 
only  a  compromising  of  personal  claims,  yet  it  involyed  a  point  of 
general  importance. 

From  so  determined  a  zealot  as  Ferdinand,  nothing  was  to  he 
expected  but  that  here  likewise  he  would  endeavour,  without 
delay,  to  obtain  an  exclusive  predominance  for  his  creed,  and 
thereafter  direct  the  collective  force  of  those  countries  to  the 
diffusion  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

This  threatened  all  the  protestants  in  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions, in  Grermany  and  in  Europe,  with  one  common  danger. 

Hence  it  was  that  opposition  rose  first  at  this  very  point.  The 
protestants,  who  had  thrown  themselves  against  the  forward 
pressure  of  Roman  Catholicism,  were  not  only  prepared  for  resist- 
ance; they  had  courage  enough  to  convert  the  defence  forthwith 
into  an  attack. 

The  elements  of  European  protestantism  concentrated  them- 
selves in  the  elector  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate.  His  consort 
was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  England,  and  niece  to  the  king 
of  Denmark;  his  uncle  was  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  and  the 
duke  of  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  French  Huguenots  of  the  less 
pacific  party,  was  nearly  related  to  him.  He  himself  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  German  union.  A  serious  prince,  he  possessed 
sufficient  self-command  to  keep  himself  free  from  the  bad  cus- 
toms which  then  prevailed  at  the  German  courts,  and  had  it 
much  more  at  heart  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  on  him  as 
a  sovereign,  and  assiduously  to  attend  the  sittings  of  his  privy 
council;  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  humour,  proud,  and  full  of 
lofty  thoughts.*  During  his  father'*s  time,  there  were  tables  in 
the  dining  saloon  for  the  councillors  and  nobility;  these  he  caused 

1  Relatione  di  Gennania  1617:  "  Federioo  V.  d*eik  di  anni  20,  di  mezzana  8tn- 
tura,  d'aspetto  grave,  di  natmra  malinconico,  di  eamaggione  buona,  uomo  di  alti 
pensieri,  e  rare  volte  ai  raDegra,  e  coll'  appoggio  deU*  aocasamento  fatto  con  la  figli- 
uola  del  re  d'Tngfailterra  edi  altri  parenti  e  oonfederati  aspirarebbe  a  cose  maggiori 
ae  segli  appreeentasse  occasione  a  propoeito :  onde  essendo  ben  conosciuto  suo  natu- 
rale  per  u  colonnello  di  Scombm^  gi&  buo  alo,  seppe  coei  ben  valcrseno  accoinodan- 
doei  al  buo  umore,  che  mentre  viase  fa  pid  d'ogni  altro  suo  confidente." — [Account 
of  Grennany,  1617.  Frederick  V.  twenty  yean  of  age,  of  middle  stature,  of  a  grave 
aspect,  of  a  melanoholv  nature,  of  a  good  complexion,  a  man  of  deep  thoughts,  and 
•Mdom  diverts  himseUl,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  mairiage  with  the  daughter  of  t}ic 
king  of  England,  and  of  other  relations  and  confederatea,  he  would  aspire  to  greater 
thii^  if  a  suitaUe  opportunity  offsred ;  whence  his  natural  disposition  being  well 
known  to  Cokmri  Sohombiug,  lionnerly  his  tutor,  he  has  known  how  to  take  good 
advantage  of  it,  by  accommodating  himself  to  his  humour,  and  during  all  his  life 
has  been  more  his  confident  than  any  one  ebe.] 
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to  be  removed;  and  dined  only  with  princes  aii<l  persons  of  tlie 
bighest  rank.  There  was  cherUhed  at  this  court  a.  warm  pre- 
sentiment of  having  a  great  political  deatiny  to  fultil;  ianunier- 
able  extensive  alliances  were  eagerly  formed;  na  lung  ns  no  blow 
was  seriously  etmck,  there  oould  be  no  clear  idea  formed  of  what 
was  likely  to  happen,  or  of  what  the  future  might  bring  along 
with  it;  scope  was  left  for  indulging  the  raalieat  projects. 

Such  was  the  tone  prevailing  at  the  court  at  Heidelberg  when 
the  Bohemians,  who,  particularly  under  the  intluence  of  their 
^tprehensiou  of  the  religious  jeopardy  we  have  mentioned,  had 
fallen  into  an  even  more  violently  fermenting  variance  with 
Austria,  resolved  to  cast  off  Ferdinand,  altliuugb  he  already 
had  received  their  homage,  and  to  transfer  their  crown  to  thst^ 
elector  palatine. 

The  elector  Frederick  paused  for  a  moment  before  accepting, 
it.  Never  had  it  been  heard  of  that  one  German  prince  sltould 
deprive  another  of  a  crown  that  fell  legitimattly  to  that  otherl 
But  all  his  friends,  Maurice,  who  never  liked  the  tnice  with 
Spain,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  Christian  von  Anhalt,  wbo  surveyed 
the  whole  drift  of  European  policy,  and  was  fully  convinced  that 
no  one  would  have  either  the  spirit  or  the  powir  to  oppose  tlie 
tiling  when  done,  and  all  hia  most  trusty  councillors,  urged  him 
on:  the  immeasurable  prospect  before  him,  ambition,  and  reli- 
gious zeal,  combined  to  hurry  Iiiiii  along:  so  lie  accepted  the 
crown  (August  1619).  What  immense  results  would  have  fol- 
lowed had  he  maintained  hia  position !  The  power  of  the  house 
of  Austria  in  eastern  Europe  would  have  been  broken,  and  the 
progress  of  Roman  Catholicism  for  ever  checked. 

And  already  in  all  quarters  powerful  sympathies  began  to 
stir  in  his  favour.  In  France  there  appeared  a  general  move- 
ment among  the  Huguenota:  the  inhabitants  of  Beam  resisted 
the  royal  order  above  mentioned;  the  assembly  at  Loudun  es- 
poused their  cause ;  nothing  could  have  been  more  desirable  for 
the  queen-mother  than  to  gain  over  this  opposition,  now  ready 
for  war;  already  Eohan  was  on  her  side,  and  had  engaged  for 
the  rest  passing  over  to  it. 

As  amid  the  perpetual  fluctuations  in  the  Grisons  the  Koman 
catholic  Spanish  party  had  been  once  more  put  down,  and  the 
protestant  had  risefi  into  power;  the  tribunal  at  Davos  received 
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with  satisfaction  the  ambassador  of  the  new  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  promised  to  keep  the  passes  in  their  country  closed  for  ever 
against  the  Spaniards.^ 

Let  us  not  forget  to  observe,  that  along  with  all  this,  the  re- 
publican tendencies  also  began  forthwith  to  show  head.  Not 
only  did  the  Bohemian  estates  maintain  a  natural  independence 
with  respect  to  the  king  whom  they  had  elected,  attempts  were 
made  in  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria  to  imitate  them, 
the  imperial  cities  of  Germany  conceived  new  hopes,  and  in  fact 
it  was  from  this  quarter  that  Frederick  was  assisted  with  the 
largest  supplies  in  money  that  he  ever  had. 


But  on  that  very  account,  and  influenced  at  once  by  religious 
and  political  considerations,  the  Boman  catholic  princes  now  com- 
bined more  energetically  than  ever. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Ferdinand,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  at  this  crisis  to  be  appointed  emperor,  formed  the  closest 
alliance;  the  king  of  Spain  made  preparations  for  giving  effiBc- 
tive  assistance;  Pope  Paul  V.  allowed  himself  to  be  induced 
to  make  verj'  respectable  and  welcome  payments  in  the  way  of 
subsidies. 

As  at  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  the  wind  sometimes  sud- 
denly veers  about,  so  did  the  tide  of  prosperity  and  of  achievement 
now  turn  at  once  in  favour  of  the  other  side. 

The  Roman  catholics  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  their  side 
the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  powerful  protest- 
ant  princes,  but  a  Lutheran,  who  heartily  detested  every  move- 
ment proceeding  from  Calvinism. 

This  already  inspired  them  with  a  certain  hope  of  coming  off 
victorious.  A  single  battle,  at  Weissenberg,*  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1620,  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  power  of  the  palatine 
Frederick  and  to  all  his  projects. 

For  the  union  gave  no  adequate  succour  to  their  chief.  It 
might  be  that  that  republican  element  appeared  dangerous  even  to 
the  combined  princes:  they  did  not  wish  to  abandon  the  Rhine 

1  The  bearings  of  this  incident,  to  which  no  importance  was  afterwards  attached, 
were  felt  by  those  who  were  living  at  the  time.  Sec  Furstl.  Anhaltische  Geli. 
Canilei  Fortsetzimg,  p.  67. 

«  In  the  original  "  at  the  white  hill/'     Tb. 


r 
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to  the  Dut?h:  they  dreaded  the  analogies  which  thoir  constitu- 
tion might  suggest  in  Germany.  The  Uoman  catholics  in  upper 
Germany  ako  instantly  won  for  thomselveathepreponderauce  there. 
The  upper  palatinate  was  seized  upon  by  the  Bavariaue,  the 
lower  palatinate  by  the  Spaniards;  and  bo  soon  as  April,  1621, 
the  union  was  dissolved.  All  that  moved  or  showed  head  in 
favour  of  Frederick,  was  put  to  flight  or  shattered  to  pieces. 
In  a  moment,  immediately  after  the  utmost  danger,  the  Roman 
catholic  principle  became  omnipotent  in  upper  Germany  and  in 
the  Austrian  provinces. 

Meanwhile  in  France,  too,  a  great  decision  of  the  contest  was 
fought  out.  After  a  successful  battle  which  the  royal  govern- 
ment had  gained  against  the  factions  of  the  court  that  opposed 
it,  and  the  party  of  tho  queen-mother,  with  whom  certainly  the 
Huguenots  stood  in  close  contact,"  the  papal  nuncio  insisted  that 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  ao  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
making  an  attempt  against  protoatantism  in  general;  he  would 
hear  of  no  delay ;  he  thought  that  what  began  with  being  once  put 
off  in  France,  would  never  be  done:  he  carried  Luines  and  the 
king  along  with  him.  In  Beam  the  old  factions  of  the  Beau- 
nionts  and  Grammonts,  which  had  opposed  each  other  for  cen- 
turies, were  still  in  existence;  and  to  their  quarrel  was  it  owing 
tliat  the  king  invaded  their  country  without  a  check,  dissolved 
its  armed  forces  and  its  constitution,  and  restored  the  dominion 
of  tho  Romau  catholic  church.  It  is  true,  that  in  France  pro- 
per the  protestants  now  took  measures  for  espousing  the  cause 
of  their  brethren,  but  in  1621  they  were  every  where  de- 
feated, 

A  Valteline  chief,  also,  called  James  Bobustelli,  having  ga- 
tliered  round  him  some  Roman  cathoHc  outlaws,  who  had  been 
banished  from  that  country,  together  with  some  bandits  from 
the  Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  formed  the  design  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Grisons,  whose  protest- 
ant  tendency  was  felt  to  be  so  oppressive  to  that  district  of 
country.     A  Capuchin  father  inflamed  this  force,  bloodthirsty 

1  Evm  Benoist  sajn,  II,  201 :  "  Lea  RcrnrraCg  n'suroieat  attendu  que  Ice  pre- 
miers Sliced  poor  Bc  ranger  au  mCme  pnrti  (He  la  reine)." — (The  Reformed  would 
hare  waited  only  for  tho  first  iutnesa  in  order  lo  range  ihemwlTes  with  the  mine 
party  (thnt  of  the  qoecn).) 

*  Siri :  Memorio  reeondilc.toni.  V,  p.  148. 
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enough  of  itself,  to  all  the  zeal  of  religious  fanaticism.  lu  the 
course  of  the  night  of  19th  July,  1620,  they  burst  into  Tiranno. 
In  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  bells  were  heard  to  ring,  and 
the  protestants  having  at  this  alarm  run  out  of  their  houses, 
they  were  attacked,  overpowered,  and  one  and  all  put  to  death. 
And  as  in  Tiranno,  so  immediately  after  in  the  whole  valley. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons  more  than 
once  proceeded  from  the  lofty  mountains  to  reconquer  the  domi- 
nion they  had  lost;  they  were  beaten  on  every  attempt.  In 
1621,  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Milan  territory,  burst  even  into  the  Grisons  properly  so  called. 
"  The  shaggy  mountains  resounded  with  the  death-shrieks  of 
the  murdered,  and  were  fearfully  lit  up  with  the  flames  that 
rose  from  the  lonely  dwellings.'''  The  passes  and  the  whole  coun- 
try were  taken  possession  of. 

This  vigorous  and  violent  advance  awakened  all  the  hopes  of 
the  Boman  catholics. 

The  papal  court  represented  to  the  Spanish,  that  the  Dutch 
were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  were  now  without  allies, 
so  that  there  could  not  be  a  fitter  opportunity  for  renewing  the 
war  against  the  old  rebels:  it  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Span- 
iards of  this.^  The  chancellor  of  Brabant,  Peter  Peckius,  ap- 
peared at  the  Hague  on  the  25th  of  March,  1621,  and  instead  of 
the  renewing  of  the  truce,  wliich  was  just  expiring,  he  proposed 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  legitimate  prince.^  The  states- 
general  declared  this  monstrous  suggestion  unjust,  unlooked-for, 
nay,  inhuman ; — hostilities  of  course  recommenced.  Here,  too, 
the  Spaniards  had  at  first  the  advantage.  They  took  Juliers 
from  the  Dutch,  an  achievement  which  formed  a  grand  conclud- 
ing stroke  to  their  enterprises  on  the  Rhine.  They  now  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  Emmerich  to  Strasbourg. 

So  many  were  the  successes,  all  happening  at  one  point  of 
time,  in  such  a  variety  of  quarters,  the  results  of  such  manifold 
preparation,  but  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  world's  gene- 

^  Instmitione  a  M**  Songro.  "  L^  onde  S.  M**  non  pud  Yoltare  le  sue  forzc  in 
miglior  tempo  OTrero  opportuiiitii." — [There  then  his  Majesty  eould  not  direct  his 
forces  in  better  time  or  opportunity.] 

*  Tn  words  he  proposed  a  union,  *'  sub  a^itione  dominonim  principnmque  legiti- 
morum  " — [under  acknowledgment  of  the  legitimate  lords  and  princes].  Sec  pro- 
j>c«il  and  reply  in  Leonis  ab  Aitzema  historia  tractatuum  pacis  Belgicir,  p.  2  4  4. 
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ral  development^  form,  in  fact,  but  one.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  is  tlie  most  important  point  for  ua,  t)ie  use  tliat  waa  nia<le 
of  them. 


At  the  procession  which  took  place  in  t-elebrating  the  battle 
at  Weissenberg,  Paul  V.  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  that 
was  soon  followed  by  a  second,  of  which  he  died,  2Sth  January, 
1621. 

The  new  election  was  carried  through,  generally  epeaking, 
much  like  those  that  preceded  it.  Paul  \',  hiid  reigued  so  long 
that  nearly  the  whole  college  had  been  reiifued  under  hini;  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cardinals,  accord  in i,'ly,  were  depend- 
ants of  his  nephuw.  Cardinal  Borghese.  The  latter,  after  some 
vacillations,  found  the  man  in  whose  favour  all  liis  dependants 
aiiUeii,  n^ineiy,  Alexander  Ludovisio  of  Bologna,  who  was 
elected  forthwith  on  the  9th  of  February,  1 G2 1 ,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  XV. 

He  was  a  little  phlegmatic  man,  who  at  an  earlier  period  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  negotiator,  oue  who 
understood  how  to  conduct  matters  without  parade,  and  quietly 
to  proceed  to  the  attaiunicnt  of  his  object  ■}  but  now  he  was  bent 
down  with  age,  weak,  and  sickly. 

For  that  crisis  in  a  struggle  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
world  at  large,  iu  which  people  were  now  placed,  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  pope  whom  others  had  often  refrained  from 
trusting  with  difficult  affairs,  from  an  apprehension  that  they 
might  thus  give  the  last  shock  to  his  frail  frame.^ 

But  at  the  side  of  this  dying  graybeard  there  appeared  a 
young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  his  nephew,  Lewie  Ludovisio, 
who  forthwith  took  possession  of  the  papal  government,  and 

I  Relatione  di  IV.  unhHCutori  1521  (1031?)— {'^•^""t  gircu  b;  tbe  uiibuu- 
dors,  1631]  '■  "<U  pelo  che  mTvicinui  b1  bioiido.  Lansturm  bua  d  gemjira  conoscintA 
placid^  e  Domnifttica,  lootuia  iaW  imbBiraciarai  in  rottiire.  uaiciuimo  d'andarc  in 
ricgalio  destreggiando  et  aTanatndo  li  propij  fiai," — [biB  hair  i^proaclung  to  white. 
Hia  dispoeilionW  always  heen  knoim  to  bo  placid  and  phlej{mati«,  far  from  intolv- 
ing  himself  tn  i^uarrels,  most  friendly  to  proceeding  in  businesfl  bo  as  to  numag?  and 
B(»aiiG<i  his  own  ends.] 

■  Rainier  Zeno:  Relatione  dl  Roma,  1623.— [Rainier  Zeno'a  ■ceonnt  of  Roma, 
1023] :  "  aggiungendt«i  all'  ct&cadente  una  flacohissima  comp)e«ane  in  una  oorpic- 
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showed  all  the  mind  and  hardihood  that  the  state  of  things  could 
ever  require. 

Lewis  Ludovisio  was  a  magnificent  and  showy  person  ;  he  did 
not  neglect  the  amassing  of  wealth,  forming  advantageous  family 
alliances,  and  obtaining  favours  and  promotions  for  his  friends  ; 
he  lived  and  let  live,  but  therewithal  he  had  an  eye  likewise  to 
the  grand  interests  of  the  church.  His  very  enemies  admit  that 
he  had  a  real  talent  for  conducting  aflfairs,  a  mind  of  fine  dis- 
cernment, which  in  the  most  perplexing  complications  could  dis- 
cover a  satisfactory  issue,  and  all  that  cool  self-possession  which 
enables  a  man  to  perceive  a  possible  result  in  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  and  to  steer  towards  it.^  Had  not  his  uncle'*s  feebleness, 
which  did  not  allow  him  to  count  upon  any  long  duration  of  his 
power,  laid  some  restraint  upon  him,  no  deference  for  any  thing 
in  the  world  would  have  influenced  him. 

It  was  a  point  of  great  consequence  that  the  nephew,  as  well 
as  the  pope,  was  absorbed  with  the  idea  that  the  salvation  of  the 
world  was  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Cardinal  Ludovisio  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  their  great  patron :  the  church  of  St,  Ignatius  at  Rome  was 
erected  in  a  great  measure  at  his  expense:  he  reckoned  it  of 
some  consequence  that  he  was  protector  of  the  Capuchins,  and 
thought  it  the  most  important  protectorship  he  had :  he  devoted 
himself  with  predilection  and  devotion  to  the  most  superstitious 
order  of  Roman  catholic  opinions.* 

If  we  would  represent  to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  the  new  go- 
vernment in  general,  we  need  but  to  call  to  mind  that  it  was 
Gregory  XV.  under  whom  the  Propaganda  was  instituted,  and 
the  founders  of  the  Jesuits,  Ignatius  and  Xavier,  canonized. 

1  Rainier  Zeno :  "  £  d'ingcgno  viyaoissimo  :  Tha  diraostrato  nel  suo  gorcmo  per 
Tabondaiua  del  partiti  che  in  offni  grare  trattatione  gli  suggerivano  suoi  spirlti  nati 
per  comandare,  i  qaali  Be  bene  in  molte  parti  aberravano  dell'  uopo  della  buona  poli- 
tica,  nondimeno  rmtrepidena,  oon  la  quale  ai  moetrava  pronto  ad  abbracciare  ogni 
ripiego  appreao  da  lui  per  buono,  poco  curandosi  di  consigli  di  chi  gli  haTeria  potuto 
csser  maestro,  davano  a  credere  che  la  sua  natura  sdegnava  una  privata  conditione.'* 
— [He  in  of  a  moat  lirelv  genius :  has  shown  this  in  his  government  by  the  abundance 
of  resources  which  in  all  serious  deliberations  his  spirits,  bom  to  command,  suggested 
to  him ;  although  in  many  things  he  deriated  from  the  scope  of  sound  policy,  never- 
theless the  intrepidity  with  which  he  showed  himself  ready  to  embrace  whatever 
remedy  he  apprehended  to  be  good,  caring  little  for  the  counsels  of  those  who  should 
have  been  able  to  teach  him»  led  to  the  belief  that  his  nature  disdained  a  private 
condition.} 

«  Giunti :  Vita  e  fatti  di  Ludovico  Ludovisio,  MS.— [Giunti's  life  and  actions  of 
Lowis  Ludovisio,  MS.] 
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The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  lies  properly  in  n  pro\-ioua  ordi- 
nance of  Gregory  XIII.,  by  whom  a  body  of  cardinals  was 
charged  with  the  direction  of  niiesioua  in  the  Ea^rt,  and  orders 
given  for  the  printing  of  cateoliisms  in  the  less  known  languages. 
Yet  the  institution  was  neither  firmly  founded,  nor  furnished 
with  the  necessary  means,  nor  even  very  eomprehensive.  Now 
there  was  flourishing  at  tliis  time  in  Rome,  a  great  preacher 
called  Girolamo  da  Narni,  who  commanded  general  reverence  by 
a  life  which  procured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  who 
in  the  pulpit  displayed  a  fulness  of  thought,  solidity  of  expression, 
and  majesty  of  delivery,  which  captivated  every  body,  Bellar- 
min,  OD  one  occasion,  as  he  came  from  hearing  Narni  preach, 
said  he  thought  that  one  of  St,  Augustine's  three  wishes  had 
been  granted  to  him,  that,  namely,  of  hearing  St,  Paul  preach. 
Cardinal  Ludoviaio  likewise  was  ready  to  befriend  him;  he  sup- 
plied the  money  required  for  printing  his  sermons.  It  was  this 
Capuchin  who  lirst  of  all  projected  the  extension  of  that  institu- 
tion,* By  his  advice  a  congregation  came  to  bo  founded  with 
all  the  formahties,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  direc- 
tion of  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  it  was  to  meet  at 
least  once  a  month  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  Gregory  XV. 
made  the  first  appointment  of  funds;  the  nephew  contributed 
somewhat  from  his  private  resources ;  and  as  the  institution  met 
an  actually  existing  necessity,  it  enjoyed  from  day  to  day  a 
more  splendid  success.  Who  knows  not  what  the  Propaganda 
has  done  for  universal  philology!  IJut  it  has  generally,  and  per- 
haps with  the  most  success  in  the  earlier  times  of  its  existence, 
sought  to  follow  out  its  vocation  in  a  very  superior  manner. 

To  this  point  of  view  the  canonization  of  these  two  Jesuits 
attaches  itself.  "  At  the  time,"  says  the  bull,  "  that  new  worlds 
were  discovered,  and  when,  in  the  old,  Luther  had  raised 
himself  to  attack  the  catholic  church,  the  spirit  of  Ignatius  Lo- 
yola was  awakened  to  form  a  society  which  devotes  itself  espe- 

■  CocquelinM  :  PnEfatio  »d  Maffoi  Annalcs  Grcfjorii  XIII.,  p.  V.— [Pn;f«e  to 
Maffiius'a  Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.,  JJ.  V.] 

»  Fr.  Ilierothei :  Epitome  hWoriw  renim  FranciMdnarum,  etc.,  p.  302 :  "pub- 
lieii  lUMsionibiB  ot  consiliii  priratii  " — [Fr.  Hierotlwm :  lliatorieal  epitome  of  the 
aSun  of  the  FrancisMns,  Ac,  p.  363 :  by  pnblic  persumsion!  and  nrivsle  counwlt] 
JVUr  QimUnio  caused  tho  pope.     Compare  Cerrl :  Etat  jirffcnt  de  rtglisc  RomaiiiB, 
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dally  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  to  the  bringing  over 
of  heretics.  But  above  all  the  other  members,  Francis  Xa- 
vier  made  himself  worthy  of  being  called  the  apostle  of  the 
newly  discovered  nations.  On  this  account  both  have  now  been 
admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  the  saints:  churches  and  altars 
where  people  present  their  offerings  to  God,  shall  be  dedicated 
to  thera/'^ 

And  now  proceeding  in  the  spirit  that  was  embodied  in  these 
acts,  the  new  government  took  instant  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
following  up  with  conversions  the  victories  achieved  by  the 
Boman  catholics,  and  to  justify  and  consolidate  the  conquests 
they  had  made,  by  the  re-establishment  of  religion.  "  All  our 
thoughts,^''  says  one  of  the  first  papers  containing  instructions 
issued  by  Gregory  XV.  "we  must  direct  to  this  object,  how  to 
derive  the  utmost  advantage  possible  from  the  happy  turn  and 
triumphant  position  of  affairs;"  a  purpose  in  which  he  had  the 
most  brilliant  success. 

OBXBRAL  DIFFUSION  OF  KO&IAN  CATHOUCISM. BOHEMIA  AND  THE  AUSTRIAN  HEREDITARY 

DOMINIONS. 

The  attention  of  the  papal  government  was  first  directed  to 
the  growing  success  of  Roman  catholic  opinions  in  the  Austrian 
provinces. 

While  Gregory  XV.  doubled  the  subsidies  which  had  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  emperor,^  and  promised  him  at  the  same  time 
an  extraordinary  present  of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  albeit,  as 
he  said,  he  hardly  had  enough  of  money  remaining  to  support 
life,  he  strongly  urged  him  not  to  delay  a  single  moment  in  fol- 
lowing up  his  victory  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  set  to  work  and  re-establish  the  Roman  catholic 
religion.^  Only  by  that  re-establishment  could  he  express  his 
thanks  to  the  God  of  victory.     He  proceeds  upon  the  principle 

1  Bullarium  Cooquelines  V.  131,  137. 

«  From  20,000  guldens  to  20,000  scudi.  The  present  (amounted  to)  200,000 
Bcudi.  He  had  wished  therewith  ercn  to  maintain  regiments  under  papal  author- 
ity. 

•  In«truttione  al  VeBCoro  d'Aversa  12  April  1621 :  "Non  d  tempo  di  indngi  nd 
di  oop«rti  andamenti." — [It  is  no  time  for  delays  nor  for  eovert  proceedings.]  Buc- 
quoi,  in  particular,  was  considered  at  Rome  to  be  by  far  too  dilatory.  «  La  pres- 
tena  apportarebbe  il  rimedio  di  tanti  mali,  se  dal  oonte  di  Buoquoi  per  altro  valor. 
oflo  capitano  eUa  si  potene  sperare." — [Promptitude  would  brmg  a  remedy  for  such 
great  erils,  if  it  oomd  be  looKcd  for  from  Uie  Count  of  Buoquoi,  otherwise  a  valiant 
captain.] 
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(hat  by  rebellion  tlie  nations  had  incurred  the  necessity  of  being 
HubjfCtcd  to  aovcrer  restraint;  they  must  be  obliged  by  force  to 
abandon  their  offenees  against  God, 

The  nuncio  sent  by  Gregory  XV,  to  the  emperor,  was  Charles 
CaraiTa,  so  well  linown  in  Gorman  history.  The  two  reports  of 
bis  Btill  extant,  the  one  printed,  tlio  other  in  manuscript,  enable 
us  to  know  with  certainty  what  measures  he  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  those  objects. 

In  Bohemia,  which  was  the  first  scone  of  his  activity,  he  be- 
gan by  seeing  to  the  removal  of  the  protestant  preachers  and 
schoolmasters,  "who  were  guiity  of  offending  tbo  divine  and 
human  majesty.'' 

This  he  found  not  quite  so  enay  to  accompHsb;  tlie  members 
of  the  imperial  government  at  Prague  considered  it  as  yet  to  be 
dangerous.  OuJy  on  Mansfeldt  being  driven  out  of  the  upper 
Palatinate,  all  danger  from  without  removed,  and  some  regi- 
ments that  had  been  enlisted  at  the  desire  of  the  nuncio,  marched 
into  Prague  on  December  13th,  1621,  were  such  measures  ven- 
tured on.  But  even  then  the  two  Lutheran  ministers  were  spared, 
out  of  respect  for  the  electoral  pnnce  of  Saxony.  The  nuncio, 
as  the  representative  of  a  principle  which  pays  no  respect  to  per- 
sons, would  not  hear  of  this;  he  complained  that  the  whole  people 
hung  upon  such  folk,  so  that  a  Roman  catholic  priest  had  nothing 
to  do,  ho  could  not  find  a  livelihood.'  In  October,  1622,  he  at 
last  carried  his  point,  and  the  Lutlioran  preachers  also  were  ban- 
ished. It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  fears  of  the  govern- 
ment council  were  to  bo  realized;  the  elector  of  Saxony  issued  a 
threatening  document,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  in  the 
most  important  qncstions;  the  emperor  himself  once  told  the 
nuncio  that  too  much  haato  had  certainly  been  shown,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  for  a  fitter  opportun- 
ity.'    Vet  means  were  contrived  to  keep  Ferdinand  to  these 

1  Canffa  lUggaagUo  MS.:  "  CoadaceTano  in  disperatione  i  paroohi  otolici  per 
vnlpnii  ila  nsi  (Lutemii)  iBTKrn  ogni  cmolumcDto.  — [Camfia's  MS.  gUtemant, 
'I'lie  Itoman  caltaolio  rectonwere  thrown  into  d»pair  atseeiag  all  emoliuneDt  taken 
away  by  theM  (Lutherana).]  Ths  printed  CommBntarii  have  nertrtheleM  a  mora 
(nt«n<il}|i>  n'awn  :  "quninJiu  illi  tuercbant,  taindiu  adhuc  sperabanC  sectarii  S. 
Majfritati'm  ponccssuram  aliquando  liberam  faeuitateni,"  p.  130^ As  long  u  they 
Muck  (tu  llio  iilacc).  no  long  the  aectuiana  still  hoped  that  hU  Majesty  wo^d  grant 
them  full  freedom  of  wanhip.] 

•  Caraffa  Hagguaalio ;  ■'  Sua  M*  mi  bl  dunostrt  con  qneatd  di  qaalche  paniiere- 
ed  uwi  a  dirmi  cbe  bi  barcTa  havufa  Iroppa  pn»cia  e  che  uuia  lUlo  meglio  caoclare 
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measures;  the  old  bishop  of  Wuraburg  represented  to  him  that 
''a  glorious  emperor  should  not  quail  before  dangers ;  and  that  it 
would  even  stand  him  in  hotter  stead,  to  fall  into  the  power  of 
men  than  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Grod.'**  The  emperor 
yielded.  The  nuncio  came  off  in  triumph,  for  Saxony  at  last 
submitted  to  the  removal  of  the  preachers,  and  withdrew  his 
opposition. 

By  this  means  the  way  was  smoothed  for  what  followed.  In 
the  place  of  the  protestant  preachers  there  came — for  there  was 
still  a  sensible  want  of  secular  clergy — Dominicans,  Augustin- 
ians,  Carmelites;  from  Gnesen  there  arrived  a  complete  colony 
of  Franciscans ;  then  the  Jesuits  took  care  that  there  should  be 
BO  want  of  them ;  on  the  arrival  of  a  letter  of  the  Propaganda, 
in  which  they  were  requested  to  undertake  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  parish  priests,  they  were  found  to  have  done  so  already.^ 

And  now  the  only  question  that  oould  remain  was  whether, 
so  &r  at  least,  the  national  utraquist^  ritual  in  conformity  with 
the  determinations  of  the  council  of  Basel,  might  not  be  suffered 
to  continue.  The  government  council  and  the  governor  him- 
self (prince  Lichtenstein)  were  for  this  ;^  they  gave  permission 
that  Maunday  Thursday,  1622,  should  once  more  be  observed 
by  having  the  communion  in  both  kinds;  and  forthwith  a  voice 
was  beard  from  the  people,  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  this 

quel  predicaotl  in  altro  tempo  dnpachc  si  foene  tcnuio  il  conreiito  in  RaiMbona.  Al 
cne  io  replicai  die  Sua  Maesta  poteva  ha  vera  pid  tosto  errato  nella  tardanza  cbo 
nella  firetta  eirca  qvesto  fatto,  poichd  se  il  Samone  fosse  venuto  al  conyento.  di  che 
non  aroracttono  che  egU  avesso  aruta  mai  la  Yokmtil,  ai  sapeva  per  ognuno  cho  hav- 
erebbe  domandato  a  S.  M**  che  a  sua  contemplazione  permettesso  in  Praga  rcsorol- 
uo  Lutera»o  ehe  gik  vi  era." — [Caraffa's  sialcment.  His  Majesty  upon  this  to  me 
Bccmed  to  have  some  doubts,  and  went  out  to  tell  me  that  there  had  been  toe  much 
haste,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  turn  out  these  preachers  at  another 
time,  after  the  conTention  which  was  to  hava  boea  held  at  Ratisbon.  To  that  I 
replied  that  his  Majesty  may  have  rather  erred  in  dilatoriness  than  in  haste,  as 
respected  ihi»  that  nad  been  done,  for  if  Saxeny  wai«  ta  CMoe  to  the  convention, 
whose  good  will  they  did  not  admk  that  be  had  ever  bad,  every  one  knew  that  hw 
would  have  it  demanded  of  his  Majesty,  that  in  compliance  with  his  views,  tho 
Lutheran  exercise,  such  as  was  already  there,  should  be  permitted  in  Prague.] 

1  Cordara:  Historia  societatk  Jesu,  torn.  VI.  UK  VIT.  p.  88. 

*  Utraqoisls  or  Calixtina;  a  lect  of  tho  Hussites,  in  Bohemia,  ^»  differed  from 
tho  Roman  ealhoUcs  principally  ia  giving  tUi  cup  in  the  Lord's  sttpfor  to  laymen. 
Tb. 

t  AooofdJAg  to  the  accounts  hitlwrto  admitted,  fer  exaaaple,  in  Senkenberg*s 
Fortsetxung  der  habcriinnrlwn  Reiahshistorie  Bd  2dt,  p,  15^,  Note  k,  we  shouki 
believe  the  reverse  of  Lichtenstein.  Yet  that  were  altogether  a  mistake,  as  is  seen 
from  what  is  said  by  Canffift.  Th»  nuncio,  on  tlie  other  hand,  found  support  from 
Plateis. 
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mOMnt  national  castom  to  be  wrei-ted  Trom  tbeui.  But  by  no 
x^reBentation  was  the  nancio  to  be  imlaoctl  to  give  his  oonsent ; 
he  waa  immovably  resolved  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Curia; 
he  well  knew  that  the  emperor  woald  at  last  approve;  and  in 
&ct  ho  succeeded  m  brinipng  out  a  declaration  from  the  latter, 
to  the  effect  that  his  civil  government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
mixing  itself  up  with  religious  aiiairs.  Upon  thia  the  mass 
came  to  be  everywhere  celebrated  according  to  the  Roman  rltuiU 
alone;  in  Latin,  accompanied  with  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water 
and  iDTocation  of  the  sainta;  the  conitiiuuion  in  both  kinds  was 
no  longer  to  be  thought  of;  the  boldest  defenders  were  impri^ 
eoncd;  finally,  the  symbol  of  ntraquism,  the  great  chalice  with 
the  Bword  at  the  Thein  church,  the  eight  of  which  would  have 
kept  alive  old  recollections,  was  taken  down.  On  the  sixth  of 
July,  when  people  would  at  auotl^ier  time  have  been  celebrating 
the  memory  of  John  Huss,  all  the  churches  were  kept  carefully 
daaed. 

The  government  with  its  jmlitical  resources  now  came  to  the 
aid  of  thia  most  rigid  enforcement  of  Konian  dogmas  and  cna*  i 
toma.  The  confiscations  brought  a  coDsiderable  part  of  t 
landed  propertv  into  the  hands  of  R«)man  catholics;  the  acqai- 
■ition  of  real  property  by  protestants  was  virtually  rendered  isK 
possible;^  the  council  was  changed  in  all  the  royal  cities;  nomenH 
ber  whoso  Roman  Catholicism  was  suspected  would  have  been 
tolerated  there;  the  rebels  were  pardoned  as  soon  as  they 
repented;  the  refractory,  on  the  otlier  hand,  tliose  who  were  not 
to  be  convinced,  and  who  would  not  yield  compliance  with  the 
admonitions  of  the  clergy,  had  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses, 
"in  order  that,"  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  nuncio,  "their  di»- 
tress  might  enlighten  their  minds."' 

The  effect  produced  by  this  joint  appltcation  of  force  and 
teaching,  exceeded   even  the  nuncio's  expectatums.     He  waa 

1  CumCt:  "COD  ordsiecbo  non  n  |nt«a*ero  mstnie  naUotoTola  AA  ngaa,  3  da 
■pportd  iadicifaik  giorsinento  alki  nfoniui  per  tntt*  qufl  tempn." — [vitk  urdaim 
Itutt  tber  thooM  naC  lUTe  it  in  their  pover  to  be  innribed  ia  rvgaten  of  the  king- 
*)am,  ■  thiag  whiik  bnugtkt  mupeauhle  auiatuiee  to  (ha  reidniBUaa  dnriig  d 


*  "  Accift  il  tranglio  dcsse  bro  si:»90  ni  intellrtto" — [in   onler   that  rnntWy 

Ightgirc  thi-    - --'  —=——«■--'   -■■■-'- " ' --" =- 

te  printed  wi 

dentandingj. 


migbt  giTc  them  scnae  and  nadentunding];  which  wna  >fl«rwardB  nprated 

the  printed  works:  "  cognitamqne fiiit  BoUm  Teiationom  posanP-' ■-  ■-*- 

mKbere" — land  it  ma  known  that  Teiatbn  alone  eonld  gh« 
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amazed  at  the  numbers  that  frequented  the  churches  in  Prague, 
many  a  Sunday  morning  from  two  to  three  thousand  individuals, 
and  how  becoming,  devout,  and  externally  Boman  catholic  their 
behaviour!  He  concludes  from  this  that  Boman  catholic  recol- 
lections had  never  been  entirely  obliterated  there ;  as  might  be 
seen,  for  example,  from  the  huge  cross  on  the  bridge  not  having 
been  allowed  to  be  removed  even  by  the  consort  of  King  Freder- 
ick ;  the  reason  no  doubt  was  that  protestant  convictions  had  in 
fact  in  this  quarter  never  penetrated  the  masses.  The  conver- 
sions went  on  without  intermission.  In  1624  the  Jesuits  alone 
had  brought  back  16,000  souls  to  the  Roman  catholic  church.^ 
In  Tabor,  where  protestantism  seemed  to  prevail  exclusively, 
fifty  families  went  over  as  early  as  Easter,  1 622,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  in  Easter,  1623.  How  completely  Roman 
catholic  had  Bohemia  become  with  the  time. 

In  Moravia,  too,  all  now  went  on  as  in  Bohemia,  and  there, 
indeed,  the  object  aimed  at  was  attained  so  much  the  more  expe- 
ditiously, in  as  much  as  Cardinal  Dietrichstein,  being  at  once 
governor  of  the  country  and  bishop  of  Olmiitz,  exercised  in  this 
spirit  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  simultaneously. 
Here  there  was  but  one  special  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The 
nobility  refused  to  allow  the  Moravian  brethren  to  be  taken  from 
them,  persons  whose  services  in  house  and  land  were  invaluable, 
and  the  districts  cultivated  by  whom  were  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  country;^  nay,  they  found  advocates  in  the  emper- 

1  Caraffii :  "  messovi  un  sacerdotc  catolico  di  molta  dottrina,  e  poi  facendosi  mis- 
■ioni  di  alcuni  padri  Gesuiti" — [a  catholic  priest  of  much  learning  being  placed 
there,  and  then  missions  conducted  by  some  Jesuit  Fathers]. 

s  Kagguaglio di  Caraffii :  **  Essendo essi tenuti  huomini  d'industria  e d'integrit^  veni- 
Tano  impiegati  nella  custodia  de'  terreni,  delle  case,  delle  cantino  e  de'  molini,  oltre 
che  lavorando  occellentemente  in  alcuni  mestieri  erano  divenuti  ricchi  e  contribuivano 
gran  parte  del  lore  guadagno  a'  signori  de'  luoghi  ne'  quali  habitavano,  sebbeno  da 
qualche  tempo  indietro  haverano  cominciato  a  corromperai  essendo  entrata  tra  di 
lore  Tambizione  e  rayarizia  eon  qualche  parte  di  lusso  per  oomoditit  della  vita. 
Costoro  si  erano  tempre  andati  augumentuido  in  MoraTia,  perciocchd  oltre  a  quelli 
che  seducevano  neUa  proyincia  e  ne*  luoghi  oonyicini,  hayeyano  corrispondcnza  per 
tutti  li  luoghi  della  Germania,  di  doye  reoorreyano  aUa  lore  fratellanza  tutti  quelli 
che  per  debito  o  poyert^  disperayano  potersi  sostentare,  e  specialmcnte  veniva  ad 
essi  gran  nnmero  di  poyeri  Grisoni  e  di  Sueyia  lasciandosi  rapire  da  quel  nome  di 
frat^lanza  e  sicurt^  di  hayere  sempre  del  pane,  che  in  casa  lore  diffidayano  potersi 
col  proprio  sudore  guadagnare,  onde  si  sono  awanzati  alle  yolte  sino  al  numero  di 
oontomila." — [These  being  considered  to  be  persons  of  industry  and  integrity,  came 
to  be  employed  in  the  custody  of  landed  estates,  houses,  cellars,  and  mills ;  besides,  as 
they  wrought  excellently  at  some  handicrafts,  they  had  become  rich  and  contributed 
a  great  part  of  their  gams  to  the  landlords  of  the  places  which  they  inhabited,  albeit 
that  for  some  time  past  they  have  begun  to  be  corrupted,  there  having  entered 
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or^a  privy  council  itself.  But  even  here  the  UQiicio  am]  the  prin- 
ciple triumphed  notwithstauding.    About  15,000  wore  removed. 

In  the  Glatz  country  the  youug  count  Thuni  had  once  more 
led  the  proteatant  standards  to  victory,  but  the  Poles  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  imperial tsts,  whereupon  the  country  was 
overpowered,  the  city  likewise  captured,  and  the  Eoman  catholic 
worship  restored  with  the  usual  vigour.  Some  sixty  preuohera 
were  banished  from  the  country;  no  insignificant  number  of  the 
faithful  followed  them ;  for  this  their  property  waiS  coufiscated; 
the  mob  apostatized  to  Roman  cnthohcism.' 

Under  these  circumstances  tho  endeavours  to  restore  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Austria  proper,  which  had  failed  so  often,  and  had 
BO  often  been  repeated,  were  finally  renewed  with  decisive  suc- 
cess.' First,  those  preachers  that  had  been  accused  of  rebellion, 
and  then  all  the  rest  were  banished;  supplied  with  a  pittance  for 
their  journey,  these  poor  people  slowly  wended  their  way  up  tha 
Danube,  followed  by  the  contemptuous  cry;  "where  is  now  your 
strong  towerJ"^  The  emperor  straightway  deelared  to  the 
estates  of  the  country,  without  reserve,  "that  ho  had  wholly  and 
absolutely  chared  himself  and  liis  posterity  with  the  disposition 
of  matters  relating  to  religion."  in  October  162*,  a  commission 
appeared  which  appointed  a  certain  term  for  the  inhabitants, 

uaong  them  ambition  and  nvariw,  .it  wf  II  aa  some  moaaure  of  luxury  in  regard  to 
the  convcnicnwi  of  liro.  Tlii-w  Il-ivu  al»aj-a  gunu  on  aiiirnicnliug  in  Moravia,  in  «• 
much  UK  bcniilfa  thnsc  Hint  ahIiicp  in  tho  piiivinrc  anil  Dviglibnuring  places,  they 
have  correspondence  witli  all  iiartH  of  Gumianv.  rromnhcncn  recourse  U  had  to  the 
hratherhood  by  all  who  from  debt  or  poverty  Jc:«[iair  of  bcins  able  to  support  them- 
mItcs.  and  in  particular  there  coinea  to  tlivni  a  great  nnniber  of  poor  people  fmm 
the  Uriwn*  aiicl  fniin  Suabia.  buin^  alltnvcid  to  |>leaso  lliemsclvcs  nitli  tliat  title  of 
brotherhood,  nnil  to  be  sure  of  nln.iys  liaviiig  bread  nhich  at  their  homes  they  ara 
doubtful  d[  being  able  to  gain  by  the  iwcat  of  their  onn  brow,  whence  they  have 
advanced  constantly  even  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand,] 

1  Koglen  Chronik  von  Ghiti,  I.  III.  03. 

1  It  had  been  the  firtt  tliouglit  of  the  emperor,  even  before  the  battle  of  Pragna. 
wlicn  Maiimilinn  invaded  the  Upper  Austrian  territory:  ho  urged  the  InKer  to 
di-placo  (he  preachers  without  delay,  "  thus  tho  plpen  will  be  ecnt  away  and  the 
daucB  left  off."— See  hii  letter  in  Breier's  Continuation  of  Wolf;  Maximilian  IV. 
414.  In  1B21  tho  Jciuita  had  tho  UniverMty  of  Vienna  put  entirely  into  tbea 
hands.  "  tmperator  tocietstem  acadcmjic  inteiuit  et  in  unum  quasi  oorpus  conBa- 
vit,  data  illi  ampliasima  pototate  docendi  lileras  humnniorcs,  linguam  latinun, 
giiECam,  hebraienm,  philosopliiam  denitiuo  oninem  ao  thcnlogiam."  Monltum  ad 
statuta  arnil.  Vindob.  reccntiora.    Koliar,  Anal.  II.  p,  282.— [The  emperor  has 

body,  having  given  it  most  ample  power  of  teaching  humanitr,  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, in  lino  tlio  whole  body  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  Monitum  to  the  more 
lonlcni  statutes  of  tho  Vienna  academy.     Kollar's  Annals,  II.  p,  382.] 

■  Referring  doubtless  to  the  wcll-knoirD  hymn  by  Luther,  commencing,  "A 
atrong  tower  is  our  God."    Ta. 
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within  which  they  had  either  to  conform  to  the  Roman  catholic 
ritual  or  to  leave  the  country.  Some  conniranoe  was  still  shown 
for  a  very  short  time  to  the  nobility  personally. 

Though  Hungary  too  had  been  subdued,  such  a  violent  course 
could  not  be  adopted  there;  still  the  march  of  events,  govern- 
ment favour,  and,  above  all,  the  efforts  of  Archbishop  Pazmany, 
brought  about  a  change  there  also.  Pazmany  had  a  remarkable 
talent  for  writing  his  mother  tongue.  His  book,  intituled  Kal- 
auz,^  full  of  genius  and  learning,  was  to  his  countrymen  irresist- 
ible. He  was  endowed  also  with  the  giffc  of  eloquence ;  he  had 
by  his  personal  efforts  induced  about  fifty  families  to  apostatize. 
Among  these  we  find  such  names  as  Zrinyi,  Forgacz,  Erbody, 
Balassa,  Jakusith,  Homonay,  Adam  Thurzo.  Count  Adam 
Zrinyi  alone  expelled  twenty  protestant  pastors,  and  replaced 
them  with  Roman  catholic  priests.  Under  these  influences  pub* 
lie  affairs,  too,  in  Hungary  took  a  different  turn.  At  the  national 
diet  of  1625,  the  Roman  catholic  and  Austrian  party  had  the 
majority.  One  of  the  converted,  an  Esterhazy,  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  court,  was  appointed  Palatine. 

But  let  us  mark  the  precise  difference  here.  The  transition 
(from  popery  to  protestantism)  was  a  much  more  voluntary  act 
in  Hungary  than  in  the  other  provinces;  the  magnates,  in  mak- 
ing it,  did  not  give  up  a  single  right  they  had;  these  rights  might 
rather  be  considered  as  acquired  anew.  In  the  Austrian  Bohe- 
mian territories,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  independence  of  the 
estates,  their  strength  and  power,  had  been  thrown  into  the  forms 
of  protestantism ;  the  transition  with  them,  if  not  in  every  indi- 
vidual case,  yet  in  general  was  compulsory;  with  the  restoration 
of  Roman  Catholicism  the  absolute  power  of  the  government  im- 
mediately supervened. 

TnS  EMPIRB. — nAKBrEvaaxcE  ot  tri  eubctobatx. 

We  know  to  how  much  farther  an  extent  proceedings  had 
already  been  carried  in  the  empire  than  in  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions (of  the  house  of  Austria);  nevertheless  the  new  events  that 
had  taken  place  produced  there  likewise  an  indescribable  effect. 

The  counter-reformation  once  more  obtained  a  fresh  impulse 
and  a  new  field. 

^  Ilodocgas  Igazs&gra  Tctdrld  Kalauz.  Pmb.  1613,  1023. 
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W  After  Maximilian  had  tnken  possession  of  the  Upper  palatin- 

I         iit«t  he  proceeiled  without  delay  to  chaage  its  rt^ligioii ;  lie  divided 
I  tlie  country  into  twenty  stations,  in  which  fifty  Jesuits  went  to 

work;  the  churchoe  were  winpclled  to  be  given  up  to  them,  the 
exorcise  of  the  proteatant  religion  was  genenJIy  prohibited;  the 
more  the  probability  increased  that  tlie  country  would  continno 
Bararian,  the  more  the  inhabitauta  yielde<I  compliance.* 

The  Lower  palatinate,  too,  was  considered  by  the  victors  as 
their  ovm  property.     Maximilian  even  tnade  a  present  of  the 
i  library  at  Heidelberg  to  the  pope! 

f  Previous  to  the  coDqucst  of  the  country,  to  add  a  word  about 

this  in  passing;,  the  pope,  through  the  nuncio  Montorio  in  Ool- 
ogne,  had  applied  to  the  dulce  for  tliis  favour;  the  dulcc,  with  his 
uaual  alacrity,  had  given  a  promise,  and  on  the  first  arrival  of 
the  news  that  Heidelberg  was  taken.  Montorio  availed  himself 
of  the  right  he  had  thus  acquired.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
manuscripts  in  particular  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  all  he 
asked  of  Tilly  was  that  they  should  be  protected  amid  the  gen** 
ral  pillage.*  Then  the  pope  sent  Dr.  Leone  Allaeci,  scribe  to 
tha  Vatican,  to  Germany  to  take  possession  of  the  books,  Qre^ 
>  gory  XV.  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  cou sequence.  Hn 

^eclued  it  to  be  one  of  the  moat  fortunate  occurrences  in  the 
conrse  of  his  pontificate,  and  one  tliat  would  prove  honourable 
and  useful  to  the  holy  see,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  sciences; 
for  the  Bavarian  nanio,  too,  it  would  be  glorious  that  so  precious 
a  trophy  should  bo  preserved  to  everlasting  remembrance,  in 
that  great  theatre  of  the  world,  Ronie.^ 

Moreover,  here  too,  the  duke  displayed  an  indefatigable  re- 
forming zeal;  in  this  ho  surpassed  the  Spaniards,  good  Roman 
catholics  as  they  were.*     The  nuncio  waa  in  ecstasy  a(  oeeing 


stuiD  u  nuncio  from  Celogne^  1994.]  Bee  tii 

qimtotcalrodfliiiiondo." — [Whiab,  m  k  precimu  epoil&nd  m  noble  trofibj,  slKDildbe 
|ireMned  in  tliii  thektN  of  the  wdtU.}  IwlruUions  al  dottore  L«n  Allatio  per 
andare  in  Gcrmuiia  per  U  libteria  M  PklMtno.— [ttBtmetian  to  Dr.  Len  Amcm 
fur  going  into  Gemianv,  for  tbe  libnUT-  of  the  P«lBti«e.]     We  dnll  prore  its  ge»- 

•  Montorio :  '-  BeneM  nelie  tern  ebe  Occnpsna  !  Spu^noH  non  ai  cHnini  ram 
qael  ferrare  con  quale  li  cwniiu  in  qnelto  cbe  occnpA  il  S''  D*  di  Baricra  &Ua  «on- 
II.  ^ 
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the  mass  celebrated,  and  conversions  taking  place  in  Heidelberg, 
^^  whence  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Calvinists,  the  far-famed 
catechism,  had  gone  forth/' 

Meanwhile  the  elector  Schweikard  reformed  the^  Bergstrasse, 
of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  and  the  margrave  William 
Upper-baden,  which,  after  a  long  lawsuit,  was  recognised  as  his, 
although  his  ancestry  was  hardly  legitimate,  not  to  say  equal  in 
birth  (to  the  title):  he  had  already  expressly  promised  it  to  the 
nuncio  Caraffa.'  Even  in  territories  not  immediately  affected 
by  political  events,  the  old  efforts  were  put  forth  with  renovated 
zeal.  In  Bamberg,^  in  Fulda,  on  the  Eichsfeid,  in  Paderborn, 
where  twice  in  succession  Roman  catholic  bishops  occupied  the 
see;  particularly  in  tlie  country  about  Miinster,  where  Meppen, 
Vechta,  Halteran,  and  many  other  circles  were  made  Roman 
catholic.  Archbishop  Ferdinand  established  missions  in  almost 
all  the  towns,  and  in  Coesfield,  "for  the  bringing  back  of  the 
ancient  catholic  religion,  to  which  so  many  had  become  indiffer- 
ent,'' he  founded  a  college  of  Jesuits.*  We  find  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries as  far  as  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg.  They  settled 
in  Altona  for  the  purpose  of  first  acquiring  the  languages,  and 
then  pressing  forward  into  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Thus  we  see  these  Roman  catholic  efforts  powerfully  diffused 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Germany,  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
Meanwhile  a  fresh  attempt  was  also  made  to  carry  by  force  a 
new  position  in  the  general  concerns  of  the  empire. 

Immediately  after  the  league  was  concluded,  Ferdinand  II. 

venione  de'  popoli." — [Although  in  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  people  do 
not  proceed  to  the  conTorsion  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  fenroor  shown  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria.] 

1  A  district  of  country  lyin^  conti^ous  to  the  road  of  the  same  name,  leading 
from  Heidelbei^  to  the  yicimty  of  Darmstadt.  The  district  is  very  fruitful,  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  the  German  paradise.     Tb. 

s  Caraffit:  Germania  restaurata,  p.  129. 

s  Particularly  by  John  George  Fuchs  of  Dornheim,  who  also  brought  back  to 
Roman  Catholicism  twenty-three  parsonages  belonging  to  the  nobility.  See  Jack's 
Geschichte  Ton  Bambei^,  II.  120. 

*  A  letter  of  one  of  his  assistants,  John  Drachtor,  dean  at  Diilmen,  sounds  ex- 
ceedingly strange :  '*  ungom  hab  ioh  J.  Ch.  D.  einen  groesen  Andiall  der  himlosen 
Sohaifen  Ubersohreiben  willen,  und  mich  uf  die  heutige  Stunde  noch  lieber  bearbeitct 
nooh  aUe  mit  einanda*  mit  swebender  Furcht  in  den  reohten  Schaifstall  hineinzu- 
iagen,  wie  dann  ooh  Balthasar  Bilderi)eek  und  Gaspar  Karl  mit  cwen  Ftissen  schon 
hineingestiegen." — [I  have  been  unwilling  to  address  to  you  a  great  many  silly  sheep, 
and  would  more  readily  hare  employed  myself  at  the  present  time  in  (u*iving  them 
all,  one  after  another,  with  perplexity  and  fear  into  the  right  sheep  fold,  as  Baltha- 
sar Bilberbeok  and  Gaspar  Karl  also  haye  already  walkea  into  it  with  two  feet.] 
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d  given  a  promiso  to  Duke  MazImiliaD,  that  in  the  event  of 
its  success  the  clectorsliip  of  the  paUtinntc  should  be  transferred 
o  him.^ 

Thero  can  be  no  queation  as  to  the  object  mainly  contemplated 
on  the  side  of  the  lUinan  catholics  in  this  project.  The  major- 
ity of  votes  which  that  party  poaaessed  in  tlie  council  of  the 
princes,  had  been  met  hitherto  by  the  equality  of  voto.s  possessed 
by  the  protesfcints  in  the  electoral  college ;  but  should  the  trans- 
ference take  place,  then  any  such  trammel  would  be  for  ever  got 
rid  of.* 

The  papal  court  liad  from  of  old  maintained  the  most  inti- 
mate good  understanding  with  Bavaria,  and  Gregory  XV.  too 
made  this  affair  peciJiarly  his  own. 

By  the  very  first  nuncio  that  he  sent  into  Spain,  he  caused 
the  king  to  be  admonished,  npon  the  count  palatine  being  utterly 
ruined,  to  assist  lu  the  transference  of  the  electorate,  as  a  step 
that  would  secure  tlie  imperial  crown  to  the  Roman  catholics  fur 
ever.'  The  Spaniards  were  not  quite  so  ready  to  agree  to  it. 
They  were  engagoil  in  the  most  important  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  England,  and  scrupled  to  offend  him  in  the  person  of  hia 
eon-in-law,  that  very  count  palatine  Frederick,  to  whom  the 
electorate  belonged.  So  much  the  keener  did  I'ope  Gregory 
become.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  having  the  nuncio  only;  in 
1622  we  find  tliat  expert  Capuchin  friar,  brother  Hyacinth,  who 
enjoyed  the  special  confidence  of  Maximilian,  at  the  Spanish 
court  with  a  commission  from  the  pope.      It  was  with  the  ut- 

■  Emperor's  lei Icr  l»  BRlllinsar  dc  Zanign,  15  October  1021,  printed  byS»ttlerj 
WurtemWrg  GoKhichlc,  VI.  p.  1U2. 

*  Instmttione  a  H'  Sacehctti  nuntin  in  SpagnB — [the  inatrattion  to  Monnign- 
nr  SMcbetti.  nuncio  in  Spain]  BpcakB  of  tho  giving  bock  of  the  Palatinate  as  an 
"  irreparabile  perdita  della  repntaiione  <li  qaeato  fstto  e  della  chiesa  catloHca,  »  il 
p.-ipa  ct  &ve«e  condisceiio.  con  indioibil  ilnnne  della  rcli^oue  cattolicae  dell'  imperio; 
rhe  lanli  e  tanti  anni  hanno  bramalo,  aonia  poteria  upere,  nan  che  ottcncie,  il 
quarto  elettor  catlotico  in  (erritio  ancom  del  langue  Amtriaco." — [irreparable  loM 
of  reputation  from  thii  being  dene,  and  of  the  catholio  church,  if  the  pope  had  ac- 
ceded to  it,  together  with  an  unipeakable  lou  to  the  cathoUc  religion  and  to  the 
rmpire :  whieh  hare  for  so  many  yean  desired,  without  being  able  to  know,  or 
to  etfect,  that  the  fourth  elector  should  be  a  catholic,  and  flirthcr  in  the  ■errioe  of 
the  blood  of  Austria.] 

*  Instruttione  a  Mons'  Sanffro.— flnstniction  to  Monsignor  Sangro.l  He  wai 
admonished,  "di  inferroraro  S.  M<*,  accid  non  «i  lisci  risorgero  il  PaLttiDO,  e  ai 
metia  I'elettorsto  in  persona  cattolica,  e  si  assicuri  rimpero  ctemamenle  fra  e:atto- 
lici." — [to  urge  his  Majesty  that  he  do  not  luflerthe  palatine  to  rise  again  (from  his 
defeat),  and  to  place  the  electorate  in  the  hands  of  a  RoDum  catholic,  and  to  lecDre 
tbe  empire  for  eyer  among  Roman  eatholiea.] 

*  KheTenhiller,  IX.  p.  1768. 
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most  reluctance  that  any  farther  countenance  was  given  to  the 
project  there.  The  utmost  that  the  king  would  allow  himself  to 
say  at  last,  was  that  he  would  rather  see  the  electorate  vested  in 
the  Bavarian  family  than  in  his  own.  This  satisfied  brother 
Hyacinth;  he  hastened  with  the  above  declaration  to  Vienna, 
in  order  to  remove  from  the  emperor^s  mind  the  scruples  he  might 
entertain  respecting  Spain.  He  was  then  aided  there  by  the 
wonted  influence  of  Cardinal  Garaffa,  and  the  pope  himself  came 
to  his  assistance  with  a  new  letter.  ^^See  there/^  exclaims  the 
pope  to  the  emperor  in  that  letter,  "the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened; 
the  heavenly  hosts  urge  thee  on  to  earn  so  great  an  honour; 
they  will  fight  for  thee  in  thy  camp.''  The  emperor  was  influ- 
enced withal  by  a  singular  consideration  which  well  marks  his 
character.  He  had  long  ere  now  contemplated  the  transference, 
and  had  expressed  his  views  respecting  it  in  a  letter  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  protestants  and  came  to  be  known 
amongst  them.  The  emperor,  in  consequence  of  this,  thought 
himself  virtually  bound  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.  He 
deemed  it  necessary  to  his  own  dignity  to  hold  fast  to  a  wish 
that  he  had  once  cherished,  all  the  more  strictly  the  more  people 
had  come  to  know  about  it.  Enough,  he  fully  resolved  to  take 
steps  for  effecting  the  transference  at  the  next  electoral  diet.^ 

The  only  question  that  now  remained  was,  whether  the  princes 
of  the  empire  also  would  give  their  approbation.  As  to  this, 
most  depended  on  Schweikard  of  Maintz,  and  the  nuncio  Mon- 
torio  at  least  assures  us  that  that  cautious  prince  was  at  first 
against  it,  that  he  declared  that  the  war  would  only  be  renewed 
more  fearfully  than  it  had  raged  already:  moreover,  that  if 
people  would  have  a  change,  the  count  palatine  of  Neuburg  hav- 
ing nearer  right,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  him  over.  The  nun- 
cio does  not  say  by  what  reasons  he  at  last  brought  the  prince 
over  to  his  opinion.  His  words  are,  "in  four  or  five  days  which 
I  spent  with  him  at  Aschaflfenburg,  I  obtained  the  wished  for 
resolution."  This  is  all  that  we  can  perceive:  in  the  event  of 
the  war  being  renewed,  strenuous  assistance  from  the  pope  was 
promised. 

But  the  resolution  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Maintz  was  in 
this  case  decisive.     He  was  followed  in  his  opinion  by  his  two 

I  Caniffik:  Germanla  restauratft,  p.  120. 
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Bhonish  colleaguea,  Altliongli  Brandenburg  aud  Saxony  still 
pereiated  in  their  opposition — that  of  Saxony  was  removed  like- 
wise by  the  archbishop  of  Maiotz* — although  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, too,  now  directly  declared  against  it,''  the  emperor,  not- 
withstanding, proceeded  without  flinching  to  effect  his  design. 
On  the  25th  of  February  1623,  he  transferred  the  sleotoratc  to 
his  viatorious  ally;  yet,  in  the  6rst  instance,  it  was  only  to  be 
a  personal  possession:  the  palatine  Jieirs  and  agnates  wero  to 
have  their  right  reserved  to  them  entire  for  the  future.^ 

Meanwhile,  even  under  this  rastriction,  an  immense  deal  was 
gained,  above  all,  the  preponderance  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire,  whose  assent  now  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  every  new 
resolution  in  favour  of  Komau  Catholicism. 

Masimiliau  saw  well  how  much  in  this  matter  he  was  obliged 
to  Pope  Gregory  XV.  "Your  holiness,"  he  writes,  "has  not 
only  furthered  tfiis  business,  but  through  your  suggestions,  your 
authority,  and  your  zealous  eudeavoura,  has  directly  brought 
it  about.  Altogether  and  absolutely  must  it  be  ascribed  to  tha 
favour  and  vigilance  of  your  holijiess." 

"  Thy  letter,  O  sou,"  replied  Gregory  XV.,  "  hath  tilled  our 
breast  with  a  stream  of  delight  as  if  with  heavenly  manna:  at 
la;it  may  tlio  daughter  of  Ziou  sliake  the  a^ihes  of  grief  from  her 
head,  and  clothe  herself  iu  festive  raiment."* 

>  MoDtorio  Colin  Scbwcikard.  '■  unicD  in«t[j[ntore  a  fnr  volUre  SassonEa  a  IkTws 
dell'iiDpcratfliv  nelli  trnnslntiiHiiMlvll'cJcltornta:" — [llie  solo  inetigntor  in  making 
Saiony  turn  in  fiLvour  oftbo  emperor  in  tho  traulation  of  the  eicctaratc]. 

*  Soe  Onale'a  [toclamtion  and  tho  rchemimt  letter  of  Ladarisia  agBiiut  giTlog 
bock  the  ehntorate  to  a  bbujiheining  Caliinist,  in  KhcrcnhiUcr  X.  67.  68. 

»  Tlie  president  Itcnnult,  under  the  year  1029,  saya:  "  The  Spaniarda  diyert  tbo 
atlention  at  Jamea  I.  {amiiKal  Jncquti  I.\  liy  the  hopo  of  gWuig  the  mfhntit  in 
marruigo  to  the  prince  of  Wnlea,"  &c.  Mow  if  tho  marriago  Hoa  all  along  on  their 
part  a  mere  (ciBt.  and  If  tho  dtspcnnatian  was  procured  from  the  pope  menil;  to 
throw  the  odium  of  the  rapture  on  England  when  the  deoepCiim  prantued  wdth  r»- 

£rd  (0  the  palatinate  become  eiidcnt,  (he  Spaniah  am1w»ador'i  oppoution  moat 
ve  lieen  duiembled.  and  the  emperor  mi^t  well  proceed  onflinchinil^  to  execute 
bis  ^ject,  lince  he  muat  h«Te  known  Spam  Ui  be  really  in  favour  of  it.  The  d»- 
ceptions  practised  by  the  papacy  and  Roman  catholic  gOTcmments  on  the  protest- 
ant  during  this  whole  period — may  we  not  My,  down  to  the  prasent  dav  ? — will  pro- 
bably nercr  be  fully  known  till  Che  day  when  all  secret  things  shall  be  brought  to 
lijrht.  but  eiea  from  the  little  that  may  ho  seen  of  them,  they  aro  perfectly  asto- 
nishing for  their  want  of  jirinciple,  astuteness,  and,  alaa!  also  for  their  snccesi. — Tb. 

•  Giunti.  Vita  di  LadoTiaiu  Ludeviai,  ascribee  the  chief  merit  to  the  n^bew. 
"  Da  S.  S<*  e  dal  C>*  furono  soricte  molte  Icttere  anche  di  proprie  pugno  pi^ie  d'ar- 
dore  ct  efieacia  per  diiporro  Ceeare,  et  in  ohre  fa  manilat^  M*'  Verospi  aadtCorQ 
dirota.  edoppo  il  F.  P.  GiacintodiCaaale  cappuccino." — [Nfsny  letters  were  written 
by  his  UolineAB  and  by  the  Cardinal,  with  Iu*  own  hand,  too.  full  of  ardour  and  effi- 
cacy, in  order  to  dispose  the  emperor,  and  besides  Monsignor  Verospi,  aodltorof  tlie 
Etota,  was  despatched,  and  afterwards  father  F.  Uyocinui  di  Caiale,  eapuidiin.] 
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III. — FBANCX. 

At  the  same  moment  the  great  turn  in  the  state  of  matters 
in  France  commenced. 

If  we  inquire  to  what  the  losses  sustained  bj  protestantism 
in  1621  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed,  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that 
they  were  caused  by  its  own  dissensions  and  by  the  apostasy  of 
the  nobles.  Very  possibly  this  may  have  been  connected  with 
those  republican  efforts  which  had  a  municipal  and  a  theological 
foundation,  and  were  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of  the  nobi- 
lity. The  nobles  may  have  thought  it  more  advantageous  to 
adhere  to  the  king  and  the  court,  than  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  governed  by  preachers  and  burgomasters.  Enough — already, 
in  1621,  the  warranty  cities  were  delivered  up  by  their  gover- 
nors, who  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  do 
so ;  each  only  sought  to  bargain  for  a  favourable  post  to  himself. 
This  was  repeated  in  1622.  La  Force  and  Chatillon  received 
marshaPs  batons  on  separating  from  their  fellow  religionists : 
old  Lesdiguibres  became  Roman  catholic/  and  even  led  part  of 
an  army  against  the  protestants:  their  example  hurried  many 
more  into  apostasy.*  Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  but 
a  most  unfavourable  peace  could  be  concluded  in  1622.  Nay, 
people  durst  not  even  flatter  themselves  that  it  would  be  observed. 
At  an  earlier  period,  when  the  protestants  were  powerful,  the 
king  had  offcen  transgressed  and  broken  the  stipulations :  was  he 
likely  to  observe  these  now,  after  they  had  lost  their  power  ? 
Everything  was  done  that  the  peace  had  interdicted:  the  pro- 
testant  form  of  worship  was  in  many  quarters  prevented :  the 
Reformed  were  forbidden  to  sing  psalms  on  the  street,  or  in  their 
shops:  their  university  privileges  were  circumscribed.*  Fort 
Louis,  which  it  had  been  promised  should  be  demolished,  was 
preserved :  there  followed  an  attempt  to  bring  the  election  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  protestant  towns  into  the  hands  of  the  king:^ 

1  M^moires  de  Deageant.p.  190,  andatnutny  other  places  very  well  worth  notice 
with  respect  to  this  apostasy. 

s  Liste  des  gentilhommes  de  la  religion  r^duits  an  roi,  [list  of  men  of  noble  birth 
belonging  to  the  religion  (t.  e,  protestants)  who  haye  been  brought  back  to  the  king] 
in  Midingre's  Histoire  des  demiers  troubles  arrives  en  France,  p.  789.  Rohan,  too, 
made  his  terms :  unfortunately,  howerer,  the  articles  agreed  to,  as  they  stand  in 
the  Mercure  de  France,  VII.  p.  845,  are  not  authentic. 

s  Benoist,  II.  il9. 

«  Rohan:  M6m.  1.  III. 
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by  an  edict  likewise  of  the  17th  of  April  lfi22,  a  comniisaionor 
was  appointed  for  the  assemblies  of  ihe  Keformed;  after  these 
had  once  allowed  so  great  an  invasion  of  their  lou^  established 
franchises,  the  government  interfered  in  concerns  that  wcro 
purely  ecclesiastical:  the  Hoguenota  were  prevented  by  the 
commissioners  from  accepting  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

They  ceased  to  have  any  further  independence:  they  could 
no  longer  offer  any  effective  resistance.  OouTersions  spread 
throughout  their  whole  territory. 

The  Capuchins  filled  Poitou  and  Languedoc  with  missions:' 
the  Jesuits,  who  maintained  new  institution  in  Aix,  Lyona, 
Pau,  and  many  other  quarters,  were  making  the  greatest  pro- 
gress in  town  and  country :  their  fraternities  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
contrived  to  obtain  general  notice  and  approbation,  by  the  assi- 
duity of  their  attentions  to  the  wounded  in  tlie  last  war.^ 

Franciscans  also  distinguished  themselves,  such  as  that  father 
Villele  of  Bourdeaux,  of  whom  it  is  ^almost  mythically  related, 
that  after  he  had  brought  over  the  whole  town  of  Foix  to  his 
aide,  an  old  man  of  above  a  hundred  years  of  age  had  again 
conformed  to  Roman  Catholicism,  though  he  was  the  very  per- 
son that,  once  on  a  day,  had  received  the  first  protestant  minis- 
ter from  the  hands  of  Calvin,  and  ha<l  conducted  him  to  Foix, 
The  protestant  churches  were  pulled  down;  and  the  triumphant 
patrei  caused  the  expclleil  ministers  to  be  attended  by  trumpet- 
ers, as  they  passed  from  town  to  town.^ 

Enough,  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  vigorously,  including 
high  and  low,  and  even  the  learned:  tliese  last  being  particu- 
larly influenced  by  the  proof  that  the  ancient  church,  even  be- 
fore the  council  of  Nice,  invoked  the  saints,  prayed  for  the  dead, 
and  had  a  hierarchy,  and  many  Roman  catholic  customs.* 

>  Inatniltiane  aU'uciTeacOTO  di  DamisU,  MS. 

*  Cordam:  Qistoria  looietatis  Jcsu.  VII.  65,  118. 

>  Et«Utlon  wtholiqae  iiuertcd  in  tbe  Mercnre  frangoia,  VIII.  iSO. 

'  There  must  haro  been  a  nurvelloiu  undeciilcdTiew  in  their  prolettantiam  to  havs 
nllowed  tlieiD  to  be  so  casilj  seduced.  Tliat  coiruptioii  began  lotig  beforethscoim- 
cil  of  Ni™  ia  notorious.  Similar  slatcmcnts  Beem,  liowcTcr,  at  the  present  daj 
CTen,  to  be  peHectl;  credited  ;  it  lieina  not  uncommon  lo  lieor  it  said,  that  the 
Roman  catholic  church  C9  fundamentally  pun  in  doctrine  and  correct  in  practice  ; 
that  it  ifl  only  in  the  lapse  of  agea  and  by  the  degenemcy  of  mankind  that  her  doc- 
trinu  liftTO  been  perverted,  or  Roothered  with  rubbish.  Argamenta  foanded  npon 
fuch  itatcmenta  concerning  the  condition  of  the  church  during  the  times  of  the 
fatliera.  alwayii  ilop  ihort  a  itf p  in  the  joumej  badcwardi  into  antiquitj  in  Ksrch 
of  pmity ;  another  step  in  the  same  direction  and  the  New  Testament  ironld  he 
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There  are  still  extant  reports  by  some  of  the  bishops^  from 
Mrhioh  we  can  calculate  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  adherents 
of  the  two  creeds,  as  it  came  to  be  fixed  amid  these  circumstances. 
In  the  diocese  of  Poictiera  the  half  of  the  inhabitants  in  some 
towns  were  protestants,  for  example,  in  Lusignan  and  St.  Mai- 
xant:  in  others,  such  as  Ghauvigny  and  Niort,  a  third :  a  fourth 
in  Loudun:  in  Poitiers  itself,  only  a  twentieth  part:  a  much 
smaller  proportion  in  the  country.^  For  the  furtherance  of  the 
conversions  the  bishops  kept  up  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  see 
of  Rome:  to  it  they  made  their  reports  and  laid  their  wishes 
before  it:  the  nuncio  was  instruct/cd  to  bring  before  the  king's 
notice  what  they  should  indicate  to  him,  and  to  preface  it  with 
Words  of  his  own.  In  this  they  often  entered  into  particulars. 
The  bishop  of  Vienne,  for  example,  finds  the  missionaries  par- 
ticularly kept  in  check  by  a  protestant  preacher  in  St.  Marcellin, 
who  had  shown  that  he  was  not  to  be  driven  oflf  the  field:  the 
nuncio  was  commissioned  to  urge  the  court  to  have  him  removed. 
He  was  to  support  the  bishop  of  St.  Male,  who  complained  that 
no  Boman  catholic  worship  was  allowed  to  be  held  in  a  castle 
in  his  diocese.  For  the  bishop  of  Xaintes  he  was  to  procure 
an  expert  converter,  who  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  name. 
The  bishops  were  occasionally  required,  in  the  case  of  their  en- 
countering obstacles,  to  specify  more  particularly  what  might  be 
done,  in  order  that  the  nuncio  might  make  corresponding  repre- 
sentations to  the  king.^ 

reached,  which  alone  can  be  held  aa  the  test  by  which  to  judge  the  doctrine  or  the 
practice  cither  of  churches  or  individuals. — Tr. 

A  Rektione  del  rescoTO  di  Poitiers,  1623,  MS. 

*  Instruttione  aU'arolTescoTo  di  Damiata :  a  single  instance  will  suffice.^-"  Dalla 
relatione  del  vesco^o  di  Candon  si  cava,  che  ha  il  detto  vesoovo  la  terra  di  Neaco, 
ove  sono  moiti  eretici,  con  una  missiono  di  G«suiti,  li  qoali  in  danno  s*affaticano 
se  con  Tautoritit  temporalc  il  re  non  da  qualche  buon  ordlne  :  ed  elia  potrit  scrivero 
al  detto  vescovo  cho  awisi  ci6  che  pud  fare  Sua  M*^  perchd  nella  relatione  non  lo  spc- 
cifica.  Da  mieUa  del  vescovo  di  S.  Malo  s'tatende  obe  in  un  oastello  e  villa  del 
roarchese  di  Moussaye  d  solo  lecito  di  predicaiD  a  Calvinisti :  perd  sarobbe  bene  di 
ricordare  alia  M<*  del  re  ohe  levasse  i  predicatori  acciocchS  i  missionarj  del  vescovo 
potessero  far  frtitto :  il  castello  e  villa  non  d  nominate  nella  relatione,  e  perd  si  poirk 
Bcrivere  al  vescovo  per  saperlo.  H  vescovo  di  Monpellier  awisa  di  haver  carestia 
d*operaij,  e  che  dagli  eretici  sono  sentiti  volontieri  i  patri  Cappuccini,  onde  se  gli 
potrebbe  nrocurare  una  niissione  di  qoesti  padrL — [From  the  report  of  the  bishop  of 
Candom  it  comes  out  that  the  said  bishop  has  the  estate  of  Neaoo,  where  there  are 
many  heretics,  with  a  mission  of  Jesuits,  who  labourat  a  disadvantage.  Unless,  with 
the  temporal  authority,  the  kins  gives  out  some  good  orders :  and  it  (the  temporal 
authority)  might  write  to  the  oishop,  who  may  advise  what  might  be  done  by  his 
Majesty,  since  that  is  not  partiQalarlv  mentioned  in  the  report.  From  that  of  tho 
bishop  of  St.  Malo,  it  appears,  that  m  a  castle  and  small  town  of  the  marquis  of 
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Tbm  there  w&a  an  intimate  union  of  all  the  spiritual  powen 
with  the  pope  and  with  the  Propaganda,  which,  as  we  hare  re- 
marked, was  perhaps  most  efiiective  in  its  earliest  years:  eeal 
and  a  lively  activity  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  snccessful  derision 
in  an  appeal  to  arms:  the  court,  eeeiitg  a  great  political  interest 
involved  in  it,  puts  forth  its  sympathy:  tho  whole  exliibitJng  a 
period  in  which  the  subversion  of  protestantism  in  France  was 
finiJIy  accomplished. 


But  this  progress  was  not  confined  to  cutintries  where  the 
government  was  Boman  catholic:  it  was  manifest  at  the  same 
moment  in  conntrles  undor  protestant  sway. 

Ono  is  confounded  at  reading  in  Bentivoglio  that  in  those  very 
towns  of  the  Netherlands  which  had  offered  so  heroic  and  long- 
continued  a  resistance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  mainly  on  religious 
grounds,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  leading  families  professed 
Roman  Catholicism:'  but  what  is  much  more  striking,  a  circnni- 
Btantial  account  of  the  year  1622  even  informs  us  of  the  aug- 
mentation and  advances  of  Roman  Catholicism  under  such  un&- 
vonrable  circumstances.  The  priests  were  persecuted  and  ex- 
pelled, notwithstanding  which  their  numbers  increased.  In  the 
year  1592,  the  first  Jesuit  came  into  the  Netherlands;  in  1622, 
there  were  reckoned  22  members  of  that  order  there.  From  the 
colleges  at  Cologne  and  Louvain,  new  labourers  were  constantly 
going  forth,  so  tliat  in  1G22  there  were  2"20  secular  priests  em- 
ployed in  the  provinces,  but  they  were  far  from  being  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  country.  According  to  that  account,  the 
number  of  Roman  catholics  in  the  archdiocese  of  Utrecht  had 
risen  to  150,000,  in  the  diocese  of  Haarlem,  to  which  Amster- 


well  In  memari&riie  td  the  king's  mitjeBtj  tfaat  he  ihouM  take  Awty  the  preacben, 
■o  that  the  bishop's  miasionaries  niit;  produce  some  effect ;  the  cuUe  ■nd  town  u« 
not  nuoed  in  the  report,  aod  tticrefore  the  tnahop  might  be  •rritton  to,  that  they  ba 
known.  The  bishop  of  Mont|)ellier  intimates  that  he  Is  in  need  of  laboaren,  and 
that,  as  the  Capuehin  fathers  are  willingly  iislened  to  by  the  lieretica,  a  miiaioD  of 
the  said  fatiiers  might  iie  prDoured  for  bim.] 

1  Relatione  delle  provincic  ubiiidieDti,  parte  II..  e.  II. — [Account  of  the  pniTiDca 
that  bare  retained  their  obedience,  part  ll.,  ch.  II.].  where  religion  in  Bollacd  falls 
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dam  belonged,  to  100,000  sonls:  Leuwarden  had  15,000,  Gro- 
ningen  20,000,  Deventer  60,000  Roman  catholics:  the  vicar- 
apostolic,  who  was  sent  at  that  time  from  the  Boman  see  to  De- 
venter,  administered  confirmation  to  12,000  persons  In  three 
towns  and  some  villages.  The  numbers  given  by  this  account 
most  be  mnch  exaggerated;  still  it  is  evident  that  even  that  pre- 
eminently protestant  country  had  imcommonly  strong  Boman 
catholic  elements.  Even  some  of  the  episcopal  sees  which  Phi- 
lip II.  had  attempted  to  introduce,  were  from  that  time  forward 
recognized  by  the  Boman  catholics.^  This  state  of  things  might 
even  have  been  the  grand  incentive  with  the  Spaniards  in  lead- 
ing them  to  renew  the  war. 

T. BKLATION  TO  SlfOLAHD. 

MoEE  peaceful  prospects  had  meanwhile  opened  up  in  England. 
The  son  of  Mary  Stuart  had  united  the  British  crowns,  and,  in 
a  more  decided  manner  than  ever,  he  was  now  making  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Boman  catholic  powers. 

Even  before  James  I.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England, 
Clement  VIII.  had  intimated  to  him  that  "  he  prayed  for  him 
as  the  son  of  a  mother  so  rich  in  virtues;  he  wished  him  all 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  he  hoped  yet  to  see  him  become 
Boman  catholic.''^  His  accession  was  celebrated  at  Bome  with 
solemn  prayers  and  processions. 

This  approach  was  what  James  durst  not  have  ventured  fully 
to  reciprocate,  even  had  he  been  inclined  to  do  so.  But  he  went 
so  far  as  to  permit  Parry,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  enter  into 
a  confidential  understanding  with  Bubalis,  the  nuncio  there. 
The  nuncio  came  forward  with  a  letter  from  the  cardinal  nephew 
Aldobrandino,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  English  Boman  catho- 
lics to  obey  King  James  as  their  king  and  natural  lord,  nay, 
even  to  pray  for  him:  Parry  met  tliis  with  a  body  of  instruct 
tions  from  James,  in  which  the  king  engaged  to  allow  peaceable 

^  Compendiam  itattu  in  quo  nunc  est  religio  cathoUca  in  Ilolandia  et  oonfoede- 
ratis  Belffii  prorinciis — [oompendinm  of  tlie  state  which  the  catholic  religion  now  pre- 
■enta  in  Holland  and  the  comederate  provinces  of  Belgiam],  2  Dec.  1622 :  "  his  non 
obstantibus — ^laus  Deo— quotidie  orescit  catholioonim  namenu,  pnesertim  accedente 
disMnaione  hseretieonim  inter  se."— [notwithstanding  these  things — prabebeto  God 
•^ths  number  of  Uie  catholics  is  constantly  increasing,  specially  aiaed  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the-  heretics  among  themselyes.  j 
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BomAn  calholica  to  live  without  any  burdens  being  impoeed  on 
them.' 

In  point  of  ^t  the  mass  again  began  to  be  openly  held  in  the 
north  of  England;  the  puritans  complained  that  within  a  short 
period  £0,000  English  ha<f  gone  over  to  lloma.n  Catholicism; 
Jamea  ie  said  to  haye  replied  that  "'on  their  side  they  might 
convert  an  equal  number  of  Spaniards  or  Italians."" 

Ihia  Buccesa  might  have  given  occasion  for  tho  Koman  catho- 
lics to  stretch  their  hoju-s  too  Jiigh.  As  therewithal  the  king 
Btill  kept  himself  on  the  other  side,  as  the  old  acts  of  parliament 
were  again  carried  into  effect,  and  new  persecutions  followed, 
they  fell  into  so  much  the  greater  exasperation  and  ferment: — 
all  which  burst  forth  frightfully  in  tlie  gunpowder  plot. 

Upon  that  the  king  oven  couhl  nowise  admit  of  any  further 
toleration.  The  severest  laws  were  passed  and  executed:  do- 
miciliary visits,  imprisonment,  and  fines  were  denounced;  priests, 
and  especially  Jesuits,  were  banisheil  and  persecuted ;  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  rigour  in  bridling  in  snch 
enterprising  enemies. 

But  when  the  king  was  questioned  privately,  bis  expreeetona 
were  very  moderate.  He  directly  told  a  Lorraine  prince,  who, 
not  without  the  privity  of  Paul  V.,  paid  him  a  visit,  that  be- 
twixt the  two  confessions  there  was  in  the  end  no  great  difier- 
ence.  It  is  true,  he  considered  his  own  as  the  best;  headopted 
it  from  conviction,  not  from  political  reasons;  but  willingly 
would  he  listen  to  anotlicr.  As  he  thought  the  calling  of  » 
council  would  be  attended  with  too  many  difficulties,  yet  he 
would  willingly  see  a  convention  of  learned  men  brought  about, 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  reconciliation.  Would  the  popo 
advance  but  one  step  to  him,  he  would  take  four  on  the  other 
side.  He,  too,  owned  the  authority  of  the  lathers:  he  valued 
Augustine  above  Luther,  St.  Bernard  above  Calvin:  nay,  he 
saw  in  the  Bomish  church,  even  as  it  was  at  present,  the  tnw 
church,  the  mother  of  all  others,  it  only  needed  purification: — 
he  agreed,  what  he  certainly  would  never  have  said  to  a  nuncio, 

1  Brore  reUtJODe  di  quanta  si  6  tnitto  Ira  3.  S^  ed  il  re  d'Inghiltcr™.— TBrirf 
account  of  as  much  as  was  treated  of  betireeiiHiaUolinesand  the  king  of  EngUnd.] 
(MS.  Rom.) 

■  And  no  doubt  the;  loight  eaelty  Juto  done  to,  under  an  equal  raUiation  i^  the 
law*  agunat  proteatantum  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  mtoarch  ■  tanut  «u  Blljr  in 
the  eitremo.    Tb. 
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but  might  confide  to  a  friend  and  kinsman,  that  the  pope  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  the  supreme  bishop/  It  would  therefore  be 
doing  him  great  injustice,  were  he  to  be  signalized  as  a  heretic 
and  schismatic:  a  heretic  he  was  not,  for  he  believed  just  what 
the  pope  believed,  only  that  the  latter  included  something  more 
in  his  creed;  and  he  was  no  schismatic,  for  he  considered  the 
pope  to  be  the  head  of  the  church. 

With  such  sentiments,  and  connected  with  these  an  aversion 
towards  the  puritanical  side  of  protestantism,  the  king  would 
certainly  prefer  being  on  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  to  holding  them  in  check  by  making  them  feel  his 
power,  and  keeping  them  in  constant  jeopardy. 

In  England  they  still  continued  to  be  powerful  and  numerous. 
In  spite  of  great  reverses  and  losses,  or  rather  directly  in  conse- 
quence of  these,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation ; 
it  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  king  that  he  should  be  relieved 
of  this  opposition. 

Now  the  reader  must  be  aware  that  the  Enoflish  and  Irish 
Soman  catholics  attached  themselves  to  Spain.  The  Spanish 
ambassadors  in  London,  active,  clever,  and  magnificent,  had  pro- 
cured for  themselves  an  extraordinary  number  of  adherents: 
their  chapel  was  always  full,  the  holy  week  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp:  the  ambassadors  took  their  co-religionists  in  crowds 
along  with  them :  as  a  Venetian  ren?arks,  they  were  looked 
upon  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  legates  of  the  apostolical 
see. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  being  in  error  when  I  assume  that  it  was 
this  bond  of  relationship  above  all,  that  led  King  James  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  marrying  his  heir  to  a  Spanish  princess.*  He 
hoped  that  he  should  thereby  make  sure  of  the  Roman  catholics, 

1  "  Che  ricooosee  la  chiesa  Romsna  etiando  qnella  d*adeMO  per  la  reni  chiesa  e 
madre  di  tutte,  ma  ch'ella  arera  biaogno  dresser  puraata,  e  di  piii  ch'egU  aapeva 
che  v.  St*  d  capo  di  eaaa  ohiesa  e  primo  resoOTO  :  — TThat  he  recognized  the  charch 
of  Rome,  ereii  that  of  the  preeeat  day,  for  the  true  cnurch  and  mother  of  all,  but 
that  it  had  need  of  being  purified ;  and  still  more,  that  he  knew  that  his  holiness  is 
head  of  the  chnivh  and  first  bishop] :  expressions  that  can  in  no  wise  be  reconciled 
with  the  principle  of  the  English  church,  as  subscribed,  however,  by  that  monarch 
elsewhere.    (Rehktione  del  S'  di^reral  al  papa.) 

•  Relatione  di  D.  Laoari  1621,  ascribes  this  project  to  the  king's  timidity :  "ha- 
Tendo  b  eeperimentato  per  manifesti  segni  che  prevale  in  lui  piii  il  timore  che  I'ira  '* 
—[for  I  hare  found  out  by  manifest  tokens  that  fear  is  moire  prevalent  in  him  than 
anger].  Moreover,  *'per  la  pratiea  che  ho  di  lui  (del  re)  k>  stimo  indifierente  in 
qtuuibogUa  reliffione*'— [from  the  interooune  I  have  had  with  him  (the  king),  1 
oottrider  him  indmbrent  as  to  what  religion  he  profeaMs]. 
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and  gain  over  to  his  own  fomily  that  favonr  which  they  were 
now  devoting  to  the  roy&l  family  of  Spain.  Foreign  relations 
added  a  new  motive  for  hia  doing  so.  He  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  house  of  Austria,  on  being  nearly  allied  to  him,  would 
show  itself  more  favour^le  to  his  son-in-law  of  the  Palatinate. 

It  only  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  the  match  could  be 
carried  into  effect.  In  the  difference  of  religion  there  lay  an 
obstacle  which,  in  those  days,  it  was  truly  no  easy  matter  to 
remove. 

This  world,  this  present  order  of  things,  will  ever  be  found 
surrounded  with  a  fantastical  element  which  expresses  itself  in 
poetry  and  romantic  narratives,  and  then  comes  easily  to  react 
upon  life  in  youth.  As  the  negotiations  that  had  been  com- 
menced were  protracted  from  day  to  day  and  month  to  month, 
the  prince  of  Wales  conceived  the  romantic  idea,  along  with  his 
trusty  friend  and  contemporaiy,  Buclfingham,  to  set  off  and  to 
fetch  his  bride  himself.*  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondamar, 
seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  participation  in  this 
enterprise.  He  had  told  the  prince  that  his  presence  would  pnt 
an  end  to  all  difficulties. 

How  amazed  was  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Lord 
Digby,  who  had  till  then  been  conducting  tlie  negotiations,  on 
being  called  one  day  out  of  hia  clianiljer  to  see  two  cavaliers  who 
wanted  to  speak  with  liitn,  to  recognise  in  those  two  cavaliers 
the  son  and  the  favourile  of  his  king ! 

And  now  certainly  the  utmost  earnestness  was  shown  in  en- 
deavouring to  remove  the  grand  religious  difficulty. 

For  this  there  was  required  the  papal  consent,  and  King  James 
had  not  been  afraid  to  open  direct  negotiations  on  the  subject  with 
Paul  V.  Yet  that  pope  would  accede  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  king  should  grant  complete  religious  liberty  to  the  Roman 
catholics  in  his  territories.  On  the  other  hand,  such  was  the 
impression  made  on  Gregory  XV.  by  the  demonstration  implied 
in  the  prince's  journey,  that  he  even  thought  forthwith  that 
smaller  concessions  might  be  accepted.     In  a  letter  to  the  prince, 

1  Papen  relative  (o  the  Spaniih  nutch.  in  lUrdiricke  Papen,  I.  p.  390.  Thej 
roropiiie  ■  corresponden™  betweep  Jamet  I.  and  the  two  t™»cller>.  which  makea 
~ie  feci  the  greatest  intemt  in  the  perscnu  who  comapand.     Jamn'i  failing!  ap- 


pear at  lent  to  haT«  been  ray  hmnan.     Hia  fint  letter  oommencea,   •■  M;  wi 
1x71  and  dear  rentroui  knighta  worth;  to  be  put  in  ■ome  new  nimanao."     "  Mj 
iweat  boys,"  is  the  usual  adfrv,  while  they  write,  "  dear  dad  and  goaip." 
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he  expresses  to  him  his  hope,  ^Hhat  the  old  seed  of  Christian 
pietjy  such  as  had  once  flourished  in  English  kings,  would  now 
11  Ye  again  in  him;  in  no  event  could  he  desire,  since  he  thought 
of  uniting  himself  in  marriage  with  a  catholic  maiden,  to  oppress 
the  catholic  church."*^  The  prince  replied  that  he  would  never 
exercise  any  hostility  towards  the  Bomish  church ;  he  would 
endeavour  to  bring  it  about,  "  as  we  all,^'  says  he,  "  acknow- 
ledge one  triune  God,  and  one  crucified  Christ,  that  we  shall  all 
unite  in  one  faith  and  in  one  church/^^  It  will  be  seen  how 
near  the  mutual  approach  was  on  both  sides.  Olivarez  asserted 
that  when  the  pope  was  applied  to  in  the  most  urgent  manner 
about  the  dispensation,  he  declared  to  him  that  the  king  could 
refuse  the  prince  nothing  that  was  in  his  kingdom.^  The  Eng- 
lish Bpoman  catholics  too  were  urgent  with  the  pope;  they  repre- 
sented that  the  refusal  of  the  dispensation  would  bring  along 
with  it  a  new  persecution  for  them. 

Upon  this  the  parties  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  the 
kmg  was  to  engage  for. 

Not  only  was  the  infanta  with  her  suite  to  be  allowed  the 
exercise  of  her  religion  in  a  chapel  where  the  court  resided,  the 
first  education  also  of  the  princes  that  might  be  bom  of  the  mar- 
riage, was  to  be  left  to  her:  no  penal  law  was  to  have  any  appli- 
cation to  them,  nor  was  their  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  to 
be  at  all  invalidated  by  their  continuing  to  be  Roman  catholics.^ 
The  king  promised  in  general,  "  not  to  disturb  the  private  exer- 
cise of  the  Bioman  catholic  religion,  not  to  compel  the  Roman 
catholics  to  any  oaths  inconsistent  with  their  creed,  and  instead 
of  that  to  provide  that  the  laws  against  the  Roman  catholics 
should  be  repealed  by  the  parliament.^^ 

In  August,  ]  623,  King  James  swore  to  observe  these  articles, 

1  Often  printed :  I  have  adopted  It  as  found  in  Qarendoa  and  the  Hardwicke 
p^ien,  where  it  was  copied  from  the  onginal. 

*  In  the  fint  burst  of  his  delight,  he  even  said  after  Buckingham's  report  (20th 
MaKh)»  that  if  the  pope  would  not  give  a  dispensation  for  a  wife,  they  would  give 
the  infknta  to  thy  son^  (sod  ?)  baby  as  his  wench. 

>  The  most  important,  and  the  source  of  much  mischief.  The  article  runs  thus : 
**  quod  leges  contra  cathollcoe  Romanos  latse  rel  ferends  in  Anglia  et  aliis  regnis 
ngi  magna  Britannie  subjeotw  noo  attingent  liberos  ex  hoc  matrimonio  oriundos, 
M-Ubere  Jura  suecevionis  in  rMmis  et dominiis  magMB  Britannin  fruantur." — [that 
the  kuvs  against  Roman  catbbUes  nassed  or  te  be  pasted  in  England  and  other  king- 
doMs  sobfeet  to  tba  king  of  Great  Britain,  shall  not  aliect  the  children  to  be  bom 
ff  this  manriaM,  and  that  they  shall  fireely  eigoy  the  right  of  snocession  iu  tho 
kingdoms  aadJoninioiH  «f  Great  Britain.]    ( Bfort.  Fruc.,  IX.,  Appendioe  IL  18.) 
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iind  there  seemed  to  remain  no  farther  doubts  tbat  the  maiTia>^ 
would  be  carried  into  effect. 

Public  rejoicingB  now  todt  pUce  in  Spain;  the  court  there 
received  congratulations;  formal  intimation  of  the  marriai^e  was 
sent  to  the  ambassadors;  the  In&nta's  maids  of  honour  and  con- 
feeeor  were  instructed  not  to  drop  a  single  expreseion  against  the 
marriage. 

King  James  reminded  his  son,  amid  his  delight  at  this  anspi- 
rious  alliance,  not  to  forget  his  nephews,  who  wpre  wrongfully 
deprived  of  their  inheritance,  or  his  sister,  now  bathed  in  tears. 
The  case  of  Westphalia  was  zealously  taken  up.  A  proposal 
ma  made  to  draw  the  imperial  line  and  the  house  of  \Ve9tpha- 
lia  also  into  this  new  connection:  the  son  of  the  cx-elcctor  pala- 
tine was  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor's ;  and  that 
no  offence  might  be  done  to  Bavaria,  it  was  suggested  that  an 
eighth  electorate  should  be  erected.  The  emperor  opened  forth- 
with negotiations  on  this  scheme  with  Maximilian  of  Bararia, 
who,  we  find,  waa  not  opposed  to  it,  and  only  made  the  demand 
that  the  palatine  electorate  that  had  been  transf-rred  to  him 
should  remain  in  his  handa,  and  the  eighth  to  be  newly  erected, 
given  to  the  palatinate.  This  did  not  amount  to  niuili,  in  as 
far  as  Soman  Catholicism  was  concerned.  The  Koman  catholics 
were  to  enjoy  religious  liberty  in  the  restored  palatinate:  they 
woidd  have  continued  lo  command  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
electoral  college.* 

Thus  did  that  power  which,  under  its  former  government, 
formed  the  grand  bulwark  of  protestantism,  pass  into  relations 
of  amity  with  those  old  enemies,  to  whom  it  seemed  to  have 
vowed  irreconcilable  hatred — the  pope  and  Spain.  The  Boman 
catholics  soon  began  to  be  treated  quite  in  a  different  manner  in 
England.  Domiciliary  visits  and  persecutions  ceased;  the 
swearing  of  certain  oaths  waa  no  longer  required;  Soman  catho- 
lic chapels  raised  their  heads  to  the  indignation  of  the  protestanta ; 
those  puritanical  zealots  who  condemned  the  marriage  were 
punished.  King  James  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  yet  before 
winter  embrace  his  son  and  his  young  wife,  and  also  his  fevour- 
itc:  all  his  letters  express  a  heartfelt  longing  to  do  so. 

It  is  evident  what  advantages  must  already  have  accrued  &om 
)  See  KhermbDleT.  7.  111. 
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the  execution  of  that  article:  but  the  alliance  itself  led  to  the 
expectation  of  reiy  different  and  immeasurable  results.  What 
force  had  failed  to  effect,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  an  influence 
on  the  administration  of  the  government  in  England,  seemed  now 
to  hare  been  attained  in  the  most  pacific  and  natural  manner. 

n. — MISSIONS. 

At  thb  place,  in  the  consideration  of  this  splendid  progress  in 
Europe,  we  may  well  direct  our  regards  also  to  the  more  remote 
quarters  of  the  world  into  which  Roman  Catholicism,  by  dint  of 
kindred  impulses,  had  powerfully  advanced. 

Even  in  the  very  first  idea  that  called  forth  the  discoveries 
and  conquests  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  there  was  involved 
a  religious  principle:  this  had  all  along  accompanied  and  ani- 
mated them :  and  it  was  strongly  manifested  in  the  kingdoms 
that  grew  out  of  them,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the 
proud  fabric  of  the  Boman  catholic  church  fully  erected  in  South 
America,  including  five  archbishoprics,  twenty-seven  bishoprics, 
400  monasteries  and  convents,  innumerable  parochial  charges 
and  doctrinas.^  Magnificent  cathedrals  raised  their  heads ;  the 
most  splendid  perhaps  was  that  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Jesuits 
taught  mathematics  and  the  liberal  arts,  while  a  theological  se- 
minary was  attached  to  their  college  of  San  Ildefonso  at  Mexico. 
All  the  theological  courses  were  taught  at  the  universities  of 
Mexico  and  Lima.  We  find  that  the  Americans  of  European 
descent  distinguished  themselves  by  more  than  ordinary  acute- 
ness;  they  only  regretted  being  too  far  removed  from  the  regards 
of  the  royal  favour  to  admit  of  their  being  rewarded  according 
to  their  desert.  Meanwhile  the  begging  orders  in  particular  had 
begun  to  diffuse  Christianity  in  regular  progress  over  the  South 
American  continent.  Conquest  had  converted  itself  into  mis- 
sion, and  mission  became  civilization ;  the  friars  taught  the 
natives  at  once  to  sow  and  to  reap,  to  plant  trees  and  to  build 
houses,  to  read  and  to  sing.  For  that  accordingly  they  were 
looked  up  to  with  deep  submission.  When  the  priest  arrived 
in  his  parish  he  would  be  welcomed  with  the  pealing  of  bells  and 
music;  flowers  were  strewed  along  the  road;  the  women  held 

1  IleiTcra  descripcion  de  las  Indias,  p.  80*. 


oat  th«ir  children  that  he  might  givo  tliem  hia  blessing.  The 
Indians  manifeated  great  delight  in  tlie  external  services  of 
dirine  worship.  They  were  not  wearied  with  serving  at  mass, 
singing  respers  and  attending  tiie  choral  office;  they  had  a 
talent  for  mnsic,  and  took  an  innocent  delight  in  decking  out  a 
chureh  with  omamenta.  For  the  simply  and  hlamelessly  fan- 
tastic ssems  to  have  made  the  strongest  impression  ii|M>n  them.' 
In  their  dreams  they  beheld  the  ji.ys  of  paradise.  The  queen 
of  heaven  appears  to  the  sick  in  all  Jier  splendour,  young  female 
attendants  encircle  her  and  bring  refreshments  to  the  starving. 
Or  she  reveab  herself  all  alone ;  and  teaches  her  worshippers  a 
song  about  her  crucified  son,  "  whose  head  droops  like  the  stalk 
of  yellow  com," 

Such  are  the  principles  which  Roman  Catholicism  here  em- 
ployed. The  monks  only  lament  tliat  the  bad  examples  and 
violence  of  the  Spaniards  corrupted  the  natives,  and  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  conversion. 

Much  the  same  process  was  now  going  on  in  the  East  Indies, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  Roman  Catho- 
licism obtained  a  central  position  of  great  importance  in  Goa; 
thousands  were  converted  from  year  to  year;  as  early  as  in  1365 
there  were  reckoned  to  bo  about  300,000  new  Christians  about 
Groa,  and  in  the  hills  of  Cochin  and  at  Cape  Comorin.'  But  the 
general  state  of  matters  was  altogether  different.  Arms  as  well 
as  doctrine  were  here  encountered  by  a  vast,  peculiar,  unvan- 
^uished  world;  ancient  religious,  whose  worship  laid  fetters  upon 
the  mind  and  soul,  was  intimately  combined  with  the  manners 
and  intellectual  habits  of  the  nations  comprised  in  it. 

>  Compeadio  j  descripcjon  do  laa  Indiu  ocidenUlea,  MS.  "  Tienea  mnehk  csri- 
dad  <Ma  log  ttcccsaitadog  y  en  partJculBr  can  to«  ucerdotfs :  que  las  nspctkn  y  rerer- 
encian  camo  ministros  de  Chriato,  abrsjcsn  las  nua  de  tal  BUerto  lai  imhu  de  niie*- 
tni  uata  fe.  qao  solo  el  laal  eicmplo  que  loa  demos  es  causa  de  qne  na  aya  cotre 
elloi  grandes  aantoa,  como  lo  ciperlmcnto  el  tiempo  aue  catiiTe  en  aqnelloa  re^Doa." 
— [They  hare  mach  kindaess  for  the  neenailous  and  Tar  the  priest*  ui  urticular ; 
to  that  thef  renpect  and  rcvero  these  aa  tbe  mmiatera  of  Christ,  thiu  the  mot  of 
them  embraoe  the  things  of  our  hoi;  Tajth,  w  that  nothing  but  the  bad  example  that 
we  set  them  is  the  cause  that  there  are  no  great  saints  among  them,  as  wa*  prored 
the  time  that  I  was  in  those  kingdoou,]  The  titene  annuv  proTinciie  Paraqnarin 
miasse  a  Nicolao  Duran,  Antv.  1638,— [jcarly  letters  of  the  praTiDoe  of  Paragn- 
aria  (Paraguay?)  sent  by  Nioolaa  Duran,  Antwerp,  1836,]  are  particularly  remark- 
able, for  there  the  Jesuits  kept  the  Spaniards  at  a  distance* 
■  Mnflei  Commontanus  de  rebua  Indjcii,  p.  21. 
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It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  Boman  Catholicism  to  extend 
its  conquests  over  even  this  world. 

This  idea  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  exertions  of  Francis 
Xavier,  who  arrived  in  the  East  Indies  as  early  as  in  1542.  He 
traversed  India  far  and  wide.  He  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle  Thomas  at  Meliapoor ;  he  preached  from  a  tree  to  the 
people  at  Travancore;  taught  at  the  Moluccas  spiritual  songs, 
which  were  afterwards  repeated  by  boys  at  the  market  and  fish- 
ermen on  the  sea;  yet  he  was  not  bom  to  perfect  his  wish;  his 
fiAvourite  words  were,  Amplius!  Amplius!^  His  zeal  as  a  con- 
verter was  likewise  a  kind  of  passion  for  travelling;  he  soon 
reached  Japan;  he  had  thoughts  of  tracing  out  in  China  the 
native  seat  and  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  he 
met  with  there,  when  he  died.^ 

It  was  to  be  expected  from  what  we  know  of  human  nature, 
that  his  example,  the  difficulty  attending  the  undertaking,  rather 
provoked  to  imitation  than  deterred  from  the  attempt.  Men 
were  employed  in  the  most  manifold  ways  in  the  East  during 
the  first  decades  of  the  17th  century. 

ki  Madura  we  find  father  Nobili  from  the  year  1606.  He 
was  amazed  to  see  how  little  progress  had  been  made  by  Chris- 
tianity in  a  long  period,  and  thought  that  it  could  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  Portuguese  having  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Parias.^  Christ  came  to  be  considered  as  a  god  of  the 
Parias !  Very  difierent  was  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  assault,  for  instead  of  that  ho  held  that  an  efi*ective  con- 
version must  commence  with  the  higher  classes.  He  explained 
at  his  first  arrival  that  he  belonged  to  the  best  of  the  nobility, 
he  had  along  with  him  testimonies  to  that  efiect,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Brahmins.  He  dressed  and  lived  like  them,  sub- 
jected himself  to  their  penances,  learned  Sanscrit,  and  proceeded 
according  to  their  ideas.^     They  entertained  the  idea  that  there 

1  Stni  more !  Still  more  !     Tr. 

*  Maffei  Historiarum  Indicarum  lib.  XIII.  et  XIV. 

t  That  is,  the  lowest  clasB.    Tb. 

'  *  **  Juvencius :  Historiffi  societ.  Jesu,  pirs  V.  torn.  II.  lib.  XVIII.  f  DC.  n.  49. 
**  Braohmanum  instituta  omnia  ceerimomasqae  oognoscit :  linguam  yernAculam,  dic- 
tam  Tulgo  Tamulicam,  quse  latisaime  pertinet,  addiscit :  a4dit  Baddagicam.  qui 
prinoipum  et  aulas  sermo,  denique  Grandonicam  sive  Samatcradam,  qua  lingua 
eraditorum  est,  cs&terum  tot  obsita  diffieultatibus,  nulli  at  Europseo  bene  oo^ita 
ftunet  ad  earn  diem,  atque  inter  ipsosmet  Indos  plarimura  scire  Tideantur  quihanc 
atennqae  norint  etoi  auud  nihU  norint.*' — [Juvenci's  History  of  the  Society  of 
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bad  been  in  former  days  in  India  foiu'  wtiyFi  of  truth,  of  wbioh 
one  had  been  lost.  He  asaerted  that  lie  tiad  come  to  point  out 
to  them  this  lost,  but  moat  direct,  and  the  spiritual  path  to 
immortality.  In  1609  he  had  alreail^  gained  over  Geventy 
Brahmina.  He  guarded  himself  well  against  wounding  their 
prejndicee;  he  even  tolerated  their  distinctive  marks,  and  only 
gave  them  a  different  meaning ;  ho  separated  the  different  castes 
in  the  churches;  the  expreaaiona  whi.li  used  previously  to  be 
employed  in  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity  he  exchanged 
for  others  that  were  more  elegant,  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
more  genteel.  In  every  thing  he  proceeded  with  so  much  tact 
that  be  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  bv  hoiits  of  converts.  Al- 
though his  method  excited  much  scandal,  yet  it  seemed  the  only 
one  properly  fitted  to  further  tlie  object  in  view,  Gregory  XV. 
expressed  his  approval  of  it  in  1621. 

Not  less  remarkable  were  the  efforts  put  forth  at  this  time  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Akbar. 

It  will  be  recollected  the  old  Mogul  Khans,  the  conquerors  of 
Asia,  long  maintained  a  peculiarly  nudecided  position  among 
the  various  religions  which  divided  the  world.  It  seems  almost 
as  if  the  emperor  Akbar  cherished  a  like  <lhposition.  While  he 
called  the  Jesuits  to  him,  he  told  them,  "that  he  had  sought  to 
make  himself  acquainted  witli  all  the  religions  of  the  earth;  now 
he  wanted  to  inform  himself  about  the  Christian,  with  the  aid 
of  the  fathers  whom  he  revered  and  prized."  Jerome  Xavier, 
nephew  of  Francis,  filled  the  first  settled  post  at  his  court  in  the 
year  1595 ;  the  risings  among  the  Wahomedans  contributing  to 
dispose  the  emperor  to  look  with  favour  on  the  Christians. 
Christmas  was  observed  with  the  utmost  solemnity  at  Lahore  in 
1599;  the  manger  was  exhibited  for  twenty  days  in  succession; 
numerous  catechumens  proceeded  to  church  with  palms  in  their 
hands  and  were  baptized.  The  emperor  read  with  much  satis- 
faction a  life  of  Christ  which  had  been  composed  in  Persian;  and 
had  an  image  of  the  mother  of  God,  designed  after  the  model  of 

J«n»,  p»rt  V.  Tol.  11.  book  XVIII.  %  IX.  n.  40.  He  knows  lU  the  inititntioM  lod 
cemnoniea  of  the  Brahmina ;  he  leanu  the  TemacuUr,  commODly  called  the  Tamul, 
which  lery  widely  prevnils,  he  >ddi  the  Baddwic  gpoken  b;  the  priaca  ind  the 
court,  fiiuUy  the  Grandonic  or  Sanakrit,  which  a  the  lancuige  of  the  leuned,  bat 
beset  with  »  man;  diScullies  oe  nerer  to  haie  been  weU  known  to  uiT  Eanpeui 
till  that  day,  and  Bmong  the  Ten  Indinni  thou  aeem  to  know  mwt  who  taj  waf 
know  ii,  >lthou(h  it  be  all  they  know.] 
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the  Madonna  del  popolo  in  Borne,  brought  into  his  palace,  that 
he  might  show  it  also  to  his  wives.  From  this  the  Christians 
certainly  concluded  more  than  they  ought  to  have  done;  still 
they  made  great  progress;  after  Akbar^s  death  in  1610,  three 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  solemnly  received  baptism.  They 
rode  to  the  church  on  white  elephants,  and  were  received  by 
fiather  Jerome  with  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  By  degrees, 
though  here,  too,  there  appeared  a  changeableness  of  disposition, 
no  doubt  according  as  the  political  relations  of  the  country  with 
the  Portuguese  were  favourable  or  otherwise,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
certain  degree  of  stability  would  be  attained  as  respected  Chris- 
tianity. In  1621  a  college  was  founded  in  Agra  and  a  station 
in  Patna.  Further,  in  1624,  the  emperor  Dschehangir  gave 
hopes  that  he  himself  was  about  to  come  over  to  Christianity. 

At  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  had  already  penetrated  into 
China.  They  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  the  population  of 
that  empire,  so  remarkable  for  their  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  their  reading  habits,  by  explaining  to  them  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  west  and  the  sciences.  Bicci  owed  his  first  intro- 
duction to  his  teaching  mathematics,  and  to  his  appropriating 
and  reciting  passages  from  the  writings  of  Confucius,  marked  by 
their  genius.  The  present  of  a  clock  which  he  made  to  the 
emperor,  procured  him  admission  into  Pekin,  and  nothing  after- 
wards raised  him  so  much  in  the  imperial  favour  and  good  graces 
as  his  drawing  for  him  a  map,  which  far  surpassed  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Chinese  in  that  department.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  Bicci,  that  on  his  receiving  the  commands  of  the  emperor 
to  paint  ten  such  tablets  on  silk,  and  to  hang  them  up  in  his 
chamber,  he  took  the  opportunity  thus  given  him  of  doing  some- 
thing also  for  Christianity,  and  introduced  in  the  vacant  spaces 
of  the  maps  Christian  symbols  and  sayings.  Such  in  general 
was  his  method  of  imparting  instruction;  he  usually  began  with 
mathematics  and  ended  with  religion,  and  his  scientific;  ^endow- 
ments  procured  respect  for  his  religious  doctrines.  Nor  was  it 
only  those  immediately  taught  by  him  that  he  gained  over,  many 
mandarins,  too,  whose  dress  he  assumed,  went  over  to  him ;  and 
as  early  as  in  1605  a  fraternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  founded 
at  Pekin.  Bicci  died  prematurely  in  1610,  worn  out  not  so 
much  by  excessive  labour,  but  chiefly  by  the  innumerable  visits. 
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the  loDg  dinner  hoora,  and  alt  the  otlior  social  duties  of  China;' 
bat  even  after  his  death  there  were  others  who  adopted  tho  coun- 
sel he  had  given,  which  was  "to  proceed  to  work  without  attract- 
ing obserration  or  making  a  noise,  aud  ou  so  etormy  a  sea  to 
creep  along  Uie  coast,"  and  who  followed  his  scientific  example. 
In  the  year  1610  there  waa  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  in  predict- 
ing which  there  waa  the  difference  of  a  full  hour  between  the 
oalcnlrtiena  of  the  native  astronomoi-i  uud  the  Jesuits;  and  the 
latter  being  found  once  more  to  be  in  the  right,  they  began  to 
be  treated  with  great  respect,'  Not  only  were  they  together 
with  Bome  Mandarine  who  had  been  ittatructed  by  thorn,  charged 
with  the  correction  of  the  astronorakal  tables,  Christianity  itself 
waa  brought  into  notice.  The  first  church  in  Nankin  waa  con- 
secrated in  1611:  in  1616  there  were  Ohristian  churchcia  in  five 
provincea  of  the  empire;  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  which 
they  not  seldom  experienced,  it  was  of  tho  utmost  conaequcuce 
that  their  pupils  should  write  books  wliioh  sliould  enjoy  the 
approbation  of  the  learned.  They  contrived  to  avert  threatened 
atorma.  They  followed,  too,  as  closely  as  possible  the  customs 
of  the  conntry,  and  for  this  in  the  year  1G19  they  received  the 
pope's  sanction  aa  to  various  practices.  And  thus  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  there  were  not  thousantb  of  couverts;  their 
opponents  gradually  died  off;  in  162:1  Adam  Schall  had  made 
his  appearance;  the  minute  description  of  two  eclipses  which 
occurred  that  year,  and  a  writing  by  Lombardy  upon  the  earth- 
quake, gave  them  fresh  respect." 

1  JouTenei  has  derolfd  hia  wholts  lOlh  book  to  tha  entorpriaes  in  China.  »nd  hM 
added  to  iC  ft  treatiBS  at  p.  SOI  :  "  Imperii  .Sinici  rccens  et  uberior  notida" — [A 
later  and  roller  account  of  tlio  Chiuoso  empire]  which  is  ilitl  north;  of  peniul. 

•  Belatione  delta  Cins  dell'anno  1021,  "  Lo  stato  presenle  di  queata  ohiesa  mi 
pare  in  uniTersale  moltosimite  sd  nna  nttTe  a  cui  a  li  rentie  1e  nnTole  minaoctao  di 
rorto  grave  borasca,  e  per  cib  li  mnrinari  ammaiaando  1e  rele  e  calando  le  antenM 
rermino  il  cono,  e  ttiano  agpetttacdo  che  li  chiarawa  il  cielo  e  cenino  li  oontraaU 
de'  Tonti:  ma  bene  apemo  aiyieoe  ehc  tutto  il  male  ti  rcaolTe  in  panra  e  che  igom- 
brate  le  fdrre  de'  Tenti  araniBce  1»  tempeita  cootcnta  deiie  aiire  minaccie.  Cori 
appDDto  pare  che  liaaccaduto  alia  oave  diqucstachjesa.  Qiuttro  anni  fa  se  leterft 
contm  mia  j^Uardn  borasca,  la  quale  parcra  che  la  doTeuc  sommergere  ad  an 
tratto :  li  piloti  acoommodandoai  al  tempo  raccobero  le  Tele  delle  opere  loro  e  u  riti- 
mrono  alquanto,  ma  in  niodo  che  polevano  ewere  trovati  da  chiunque  TOlexa  I'aiutO 
loro  per  aapcttare  donee  aspiret  dm  et  inclinentur  nmbrs.  Sin'  bora  il  male  noa 
6  itato  di  altni  che  di  timorc." — [Account  of  China  for  the  rear  1831.  The  prv- 
■ent  state  of  thia  church  aeemi  to  rae  on  the  whole  very  like  a  ihin  which  both 
wtnda  and  claodi  threaten  shortly  with  a  aerere  atorm ;  and  accordingly  the  marin- 
ers taking  in  the  uilt  and  lowering  the  yarda  He  too.  and  rtand  wahjng  till  the  akj 
■ball  clear  and  the  warof  thewin£  oeaaeibut  it  often  happena  that  the  whole  nuB- 
chief  end*  in  fear,  that  tbe  <iuT  of  tha  winds  pann  off  aiid  the  t«np<*t  ranlibe*. 
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The  Jesuits  pursued  a  difierent^course  in  Japan,  a  country  at 
once  fond  of  war  and  torn  by  perpetual  dissensions.  From  the 
very  first  they  had  attached  themselves  to  a  party.  In  1554 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  declare  for  that  which  carried 
the  day;  they  were  sure  of  its  favour,  and  by  means  of  it  they 
made  great  progress.  As  early  as  in  1579,  the  Christians  there 
were  reckoned  at  300,000.  Father  Valignano,  who  died  in  ]  606, 
a  man  with  whose  counsels  Philip  II.  willingly  concurred  in 
East  Indian  affairs,  founded  300  churches  and  thirty  Jesuit 
houses  in  Japan. 

Nevertheless  this  very  connection  maintained  by  the  Jesuits 
with  Mexico  and  Spain,  excited  at  length  the  jealousy  of  the 
native  powers ;  they  had  no  longer  the  same  success  as  formerly 
in  the  civil  wars;  the  party  to  which  they  had  attached  them- 
selves was  worsted;  frightful  persecutions  were  denounced  against 
them  from  and  after  the  year  1612. 

But  they  held  out  remarkably  well.  Their  converts  openly 
called  for  death  by  martyrdom ;  they  instituted  a  martyr  fra- 
ternity, in  which  the  members  mutually  animated  each  other  to 
the  endurance  of  all  kinds  of  suffering;  that  year  they  noted  as 
the  martyr-era;  however  much  the  persecutions  increased,  say 
their  historians,  still  there  were  new  converts  every  year.^  They 
allege  that  from  1603  to  1622,  the  Japanese  who  came  over  to 
Christianity,  amounted  exactly  to  239,339. 

In  all  these  countries,  accordingly,  the  Jesuits  maintained  a 
character  no  less  accommodating  than  persevering  and  unflinch- 
ing; they  made  progress  to  such  an  extent  as  never  could  have 
been  expected;  they  succeeded  in  triumphing,  so  far  at  least, 

content  with  having  only  threatened.  Such  exactly  seemii  to  have  been  the  case 
with  this  ship.  Four  years  ago  a  violent  tempest  rose  against  it,  such  as  seemed 
likely  to  sink  it  at  one  stroke ;  the  pilots  suiting  themselves  to  the  weather  gathered 
in  the  sails  of  their  operations  and  withdrew  for  a  little,  yet  so  as  that  they  could  be 
found  by  whoever  should  call  for  their  assistance,  dcnec  aspiret  dies  et  inclinentur 
umbrcB  (until  the  weather  should  prove  favourable  and  the  shadows  decline.)  Thus 
fiur  the  evil  has  been  confined  to  fear.] 

1  Lettere  annuo  del  Giappone  dell'anno  1622 — [The  yearly  letters  from  Japan 
for  the  year  1622]  give  instance :  "  I  gloriosi  campioni  che  morirono  quest'  anno 
furono  121 :  ffU  adulti  che  per  opera  de*  padri  della  oompagnia  a  vista  di  cosi  crudele 
perteontione  nanno  ricevuto  il  santo  battesimo  arrivano  al  numero  di  2236  senza 
numerar  quelli  che  per  messo  d'altri  religiosi  e  sacerdoti  Giapponesi  si  battezomo." 
— [The  glorious  champions  who  died  this  year  amounted  to  121 :  the  adults  who  by 
the  labours  of  the  fathers  of  the  company  have  received  holy  baptism,  amount  to 
3286,  without  counting  those  that  have  been  baptised  by  the  instrumentality  of 
other  religiooa  orders  and  Japanese  priests.] 
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over  the  reaistance  of  those  elaborately  contrivod  national  reli- 
gions which  lord  it  orer  the  East. 

Therewithal  they  had  not  neglected  to  think  about  uniting 
the  Ofaristians  of  the  East  with  the  Boman  church. 

In  India  itaelf  there  had  been  discovered  that  ancient  Nestor- 
iaa  commnnioD,  known  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Christians; 
and  as  these  held,  not  the  pope  at  Rome,  about  whom  they  knew 
nothing,  bnt  the  patriarch  of  Babylon  (at  Mosul)  to  be  their 
head  and  the  pastor  of  the  universal  church,  arrangements  were 
speedily  made  for  drawing  them  into  communion  with  the  Roman 
ehorch.  In  these  there  was  no  lack  either  of  force  or  persuas- 
ion. In  1601  the  leading  men  seem  to  have  been  gained  over; 
and  a  Jesuit  was  installed  as  their  bishop.  The  Roman  ritual 
was  printed  in  the  Chaldee  tongue;  the  errors  of  Nestorius  were 
anathematized  at  a  provincial  council;  a  Jeeait  college  raised  its 
head  at  Granganore,  and  those  who  bad  been  most  obstinate  in 
their  opposition  till  then,  gave  their  consent  at  the  new  instal- 
.  ment  of  the  bishop  in  162'^.' 

It  is  evident  that  this  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  poli- 
tical preponderance  of  the  Spanish  Portuguese  power.  In  Abys- 
sinia,  too,  it  exercised  at  the  same  period  the  greatest  influence. 

Earlier  attempts  hiul  all  proved  unavailing.  First,  in  the 
year  1603,  on  the  Portuguese  of  Fremona  having  rendered  the 
Abysainians  effective  services  in  a  battle  with  the  Cafirea,  they 
and  their  religion  came  to  bo -looked  up  lo  with  much  respect. 
Just  then  Father  Paez  appeared;  a  clever  Jesuit,  who  preached 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  procured  for  himself  access 
to  the  court.  The  victorious  prince  wanted  to  form  closer  ties 
with  the  king  of  Spain,  mainly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  sup- 
port- against  hia  enemies  in  the  interior;  Paez  represented  to 
him  that  his  only  means  of  effecting  this  lay  in  relinquishing 
his  schismatical  doctrine  and  passing  over  to  the  Roman  church. 
He  made  the  stronger  impression  on  him  from  the  Portugueae 
having  sho\vn  in  fact  Iwth  loyalty  and  valour  in  the  internal 
commotions  of  the  country.  Disputations  were  arranged;  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  triumph  over  the  ignorant  monks ;  the  bravest 
man  in  the  empire,  Sela  Christos,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Sel- 
tan  S^ued  (Socinius),waa  converted;  numberless  others  followed 
»  Cordara  :  Historia  mm,  Jmu,  VI.  IX.  p.  633. 
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liis  example,  and  an  alliance  was  straightway  formed  with  Paul  V. 
and  Philip  III.  The  representatives  of  the  established  religion 
natarally  bestirred  themselves  against  this;  in  Abyssinia  as  well 
as  Earope,  civil  wars  assumed  a  religious  complexion ;  the  Abuna 
and  his  monks  ranged  themselves  uniformly  on  the  side  of  the 
rebels,  Sela  Ghristos,  the  Portuguese  and  the  converts  on  that 
of  the  emperor.  Battles  were  fought  year  after  year  with  alter- 
nations of  success  and  jeopardy;  at  last  the  emperor  and  his 
party  came  off  victorious.  It  proved  likewise  the  triumph  of 
Boman  Catholicism  and  the  Jesuits.  In  1621  Seltan  Segued 
decided  those  ancient  controversies  that  had  been  raised  about 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Roman 
church ;  he  prohibited  prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  the  Alexan- 
drine fathers;  Boman  catholic  churches  and  chapels  were  erected 
in  his  towns  and  gardens.^  In  1622,  after  having  confessed 
himself  to  Paez,  he  received  the  supper  according  to  the  Romish 
ritual.  Long  before  this  application  had  been  made  to  the 
Boman  court  for  a  Latin  patriarch,  but  some  hesitation  was  felt 
there  as  long  as  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  opinions  and  the 
power  of  the  emperor.  But  now  he  had  vanquished  all  his  adver- 
saries, and  could  not  have  shown  more  docility  and  submission. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1622,  Gregory  XV.  appointed  a  Por- 
tuguese who  had  been  suggested  to  King  Philip,  Dr.  Alfonso 
Mendez,  of  the  society  of  Jesus  to  be  patriarch  of  Ethiopia.^  On 
Mendez  arriving  at  last,  the  emperor  solemnly  engaged  to  obey 
the  pope  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  men''s  eyes  were  directed  to  all  the  Greek  Christians 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  popes  sent  out  mission  after  mis- 
sion. The  TRomsLVi  pro/essio  Jidei  was  introduced  among  the  Ma- 
ronites  by  some  Jesuits;  we  find  a  Nestorian  Archimandrite  at 
Rome  in  1614,  who  abjured  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius  in  the 
name  of  a  whole  multitude  of  those  who  had  been  attached 
to  it ;  in  Constantinople,  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established,  which 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  stability  and  support,  and  which,  among  other 
things,  succeeded,  in  1621,  in  removing,  at  least  for  some  time, 
the  patriarch,  Cyril  Lucaris,  who  leant  to  protestant  opinions. 

1  JuTencios,  p.  705.   Cordara,  VI.  6»  p.  320.   Ludolf  calls  the  emperor  Sumcuii. 
t  Sa^panti :  Discorso  della  religione  dell  Etiopia — [Diacourse  on  the  religion 
of  Ethiopia]  MS.  (rom  the  atti  coDsiiitoriali — [Consistorial  proceedings]. 


} 


MUTUAL  OPPOaiTIfiN  OP  POLITICAL  RBL4TI0KS. 


Here  we  behold  an  activity  i  in  measurable  in  its  resnlta,  and 
embracing  the  world!  wliich  pressed  on  at  once  into  the  Andes 
and  into  the  Alps,  sent  out  its  spies  aud  pioneers  to  Thibet  and 
Scandinavia,  aud  in  England  and  in  China  made  approaches  to 
the  civil  government :  and  yet,  over  the  whole  of  this  unbounded 
theatre,  it  waa  fresh,  and  compluto,  and  indefatigable:  the  im- 
pulse that  moved  in  the  centre,  animated  every  workman  on  thi 
most  distant  frontier,  and  that,  too,  perhaps  more  wannly  and 
thorouglily  than  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER   III. 


I 

4 


What  imposes  limits  on  a  power  when  in  a  state  of  rapid 
aggrandizement,  is  not  always,  indeed,  is  never,  mere  opposition 
from  without:  such  opposition,  generally  speaking,  if  not  directly 
called  forth,  ia  yet  greatly  favoured  by  internal  dissensions. 

Had  Roman  Catholicism  remained  united  in  sentiment,  and 
continued  to  combine  all  her  resources  in  speeding  onwards  to 
her  aim,  we  do  not  well  see  how  that  part  of  Europe  embraced 
by  Germany  and  the  North,  engaged  in  a  great  measure  aa  it 
already  was  in  her  interests,  and  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  her 
policy,  could  in  the  long  run  have  held  out  against  her. 

But,  after  having  reached  this  degree  of  power,  wae  it  not  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  reappearance  in  Boman  Catho- 
licism of  those  earlier  contrarieties  which,  after  all,  had  only 
been  superficially  reconciled,  and  had  remained  in  constant  acti- 
vity within! 

What  was  most  peculiar  in  the  progress  of  religion  daring  this 
period  was,  that  in  all  quarters  that  progress  rested  on  a  prepon- 
derance of  political  and  military  power.  Missions  fallowed  in 
the  wake  of  wars.  Hence  it  happened  that  with  the  former  there 
were  combined  the  greatest  political  changes,  which  even  aa  such, 
could  not  (ail  to  be  of  some  consequence,  and  to  call  forth  reac- 
tions which  could  not  be  calculated  upon  beforehand. 

Of  all  these  changes,  without  doubt,  by  far  the  moat  important 
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now  was  that  the  Gtennaii  line  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which, 
after  having  been  so  hampered  hitherto  by  the  troubles  in  its 
hereditary  territories,  as  to  intervene  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  general  affairs,  rose  at  once  to  the  independence, 
importance,  and  force  of  a  great  European  power.  One  conse- 
quence of  the  aggrandizement  of  German  Austria,  was  that 
Spain,  too,  which  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip  II.  had  main- 
tained a  pacific  posture,  roused  herself  with  fresh  warlike  ardour, 
and  revived  her  former  hopes  and  claims.  These  two,  ere  long, 
entered  into  a  direct  alliance,  arising  out  of  the  transactions  re- 
lating to  the  Orisons:  the  passes  through  the  Alps  were  taken 
possession  of  by  Spain  on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  by  Austria  on 
that  of  Oermany :  and  there,  on  the  lofty  mountain  tops,  they 
seemed  to  hold  out  their  hands  to  each  other,  and  mutually  to 
encourage  each  other  to  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  in  common 
in  all  directions  of  the  world. 

There  was  certainly  involved  in  this  position,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  great  prospect  for  Soman  Catholicism  itself,  as  the  system  to 
which  both  dynasties  were  devoted  with  an  inviolable  attach- 
ment; but  on  the  other  hand,  too,  it  brought  with  it  great  risk 
of  internal  dissension.  How  much  jealousy  did  not  the  Spanish 
monarchy  awaken  under  Philip  II. !  But  with  how  much 
greater  force  and  solidity  did  the  collective  might  of  the  family 
now  lift  itself  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  its  Oerman 
resources.  It  could  not  but  necessarily  arouse  the  old  antipa- 
thies in  a  still  higher  degree. 

Symptoms  of  this  first  appeared  in  Italy. 

The  lesser  Italian  states,  having  no  independence  of  their  own, 
both  needed,  and  most  keenly  felt  their  need  at  this  time  of  an 
equal  balance  of  power.  Their  being  now  caught  as  it  were  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  great  monarchies,  and  cut  off  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Alpine  passes  &om  all  foreign  aid,  they  looked 
upon  as  nothing  short  of  being  directly  threatened.  Without 
much  regard  for  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  their  reli- 
gious creed  from  that  combination,  with  the  view  of  undoing  it, 
they  turned  to  France,  the  only  power,  indeed,  that  could  assist 
them.  Louis  XIII.,  too,  dreaded  the  loss  of  his  influence  in 
Italy.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1622,  before  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Savoy  and  Ve- 
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nice,  in  virtue  ef  whicli  the  house  of  Austria  was  to  be  compelled, 
by  means  of  a  juD(?tioD  of  all  their  forcea,  to  restore  the  passes 
and  fortresses  in  the  Grisons,' 

Thia  object,  it  is  true,  con  tern  plalod  but  a  single  point,  yet  it 
might  easily  Jeopard  the  relations  of  Europe  iu  general. 

Gregory  XV.  saw  perfectly  the  danger  which,  from  this  point, 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  Roman  catholic  world,  the  progress 
of  religious  interests,  and,  through  that,  the  revival  of  the  papal 
authority;  and  now — for  to  him  the  connection  existing  between 
the  two  waa  most  evident- — ^he  displayed  all  the  same  zeal  he  had 
shown  in  calling  forth  missions  and  conversions,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 

Bespect  for  the  papal  see,  or  rather  a  feeling  of  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  catholic  world,  was  still  so  warmly  cherished,  that 
Spain,  as  well  as  France,  declared  her  readiness  to  leave  the 
decision  of  the  case  to  the  pope.  Nay,  so  far  did  they  defer  to 
him,  that,  until  there  should  bo  a  fuller  adjustment,  the  fort- 
resses which  were  the  means  of  stirring  up  so  much  jealousy, 
were  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  deposit,  and  he  allowed  to  garri- 
son them  with  his  troops," 

Pope  Gregory  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  he  should  enter 
into  thia  active,  and,  no  doubt,  also  costly  participation  in  dis- 
tant afiaire;  but  as  it  was  evident  how  much  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  catholic  world  depended  on  it,  he  ordered  at  last  soma 
companies  to  be  enlisted,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  Grisons  under 
the  command  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Fiano.  The  Spaniards 
had  wished  to  occupy  at  least  Riva  and  Chiavenna;  but  these, 
too,  they  now  surrendered  to  the  papal  troops.*  Arohdoke  Leo- 
pold of  the  Tyrol  at  last  declared  himself  ready  to  deliver  over 
to  them  those  territories  and  strongholds,  to  which  he  himself 
preferred  no  claim  on  the  ground  of  their  being  poBseesions  of  hU 
own. 

And  by  this  means,  in  fact,  the  danger  which  had  first  thrown 
the  Italian  states  into  commotion,  seemed  to  be  removed.  But 
the  grand  affair  was  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  Boman  et^^ 

"  Vtai :  Stori*  VenoU,  p.  305. 

■  DiMfmeiao  Billa?,  38th  Not.  1013.  Conmi,  13,  SI,  Genn.  1638,  in  Siri :  H»- 
moris  raoauUte,  torn.  V,  p.  iSS,  443.      Soittun  del  dqwulo  della  VklttUiiw, 
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iholio  intereflts  by  further  arrangements.  The  plan  was  ooti« 
ceived,  that  while  the  V alteline  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  so  neither  was  it  to  be  suffered  again 
to  pass  under  subjection  to  the  Grisons:  for  in  that  case  how 
easily  might  the  Boman  catholic  restoration  oi  the  valley  be  in-' 
terrupted:  but  that  being  placed  on  an  independent  footing,  it 
should  be  added  as  a  fourth  to  the  three  old  BhsBtian  oonfede^ 
racies.  From  a  regard  to  the  same  object  it  was  thought  desir- 
able that  the  alliance  of  the  two  Austrian  lines,  which  seemed 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  Boman  Catholicism  in  Germany, 
should  not  be  completely  brok^i  up.  The  passes  by  Worms 
and  the  Valteline  were  to  remain  open  to  the  Spaniards;  it 
being  fully  understood  that  this  was  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
troops  passing  into  Germany,  not  of  their  being  allowed  to  come 
into  Italy/ 

Matters  had  advanced  thus  far:  nothing,  it  is  true,  was  con- 
cluded, but  all  was  ripe  for  being  finally  settled,  when  Gregory 
XV.  died,— 8th  July,  1623.  He  had  still  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  those  quarrels  composed,  and  the  advance  of  his  church 
proceed  without  a  check.  In  the  negotiations,  moreover,  there 
was  something  even  said  about  a  new  alliance  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  making  attacks 
on  Bochelle  and  Holland. 


Such  results  were  £Eur,  however,  from  being  realized  after  Gre- 
gory's death. 

The  new  pope.  Urban  VIII.,  for  one  thing,  did  not  enjoy,  as 
yet,  that  confidence  which  rests  on  the  proved  exhibition  of  ab- 
solute impartiality:  besides  which,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Italians  had  by  no  means  been  pacified  by  the  treaty;  but  what 
was  most  important  of  all,  the  helm  of  public  affiedrs  in  France 
came  to  be  held  by  men  like  Vieuville  and  Richelieu,  who  re- 
adopted  the  opposition  against  Spain,  no  loaoger  as  a  method  of 
aiding  foreigners  who  applied  for  assistance,  but  of  their  own 
unfettered  disposition,  as  a  leading  feature  in  French  policy. 

In  this  there  was  less  caprice,  perhaps,  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose. 
France,  as  well  as  the  Austrian-Spanish  power,  was  in  process 

i  Art.  TX.  of  the  dimnght  of  the  ConYention. 
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^^B  of  baving  all  her  resouri;os  augmented;  iii  consequence  of  the 
^^m  Ute  triuntpli  over  the  Huguenots,  the  royal  power,  the  unity, 
^™  ftnd  the  self-confidence  of  the  natioa  liad  all  immensely  increased; 
and  as  pretensions  now  grew  with  the  rise  of  strength,  every 
thing  impelled  men  to  the  adoption  of  a  holder  policy  than  had 
been  followed  hitherto;  these  natural  tendencies  calling  forth 
at  the  same  time  their  own  organs,  in  the  persons  of  men  at 
once  disposed  to  indulge  them  and  capable  of  doing  so.  From 
the  very  first  Richelieu  was  resolved  to  confront  the  authority 
which  the  house  of  Austria  had  all  along  m^tained,  and  was 
then  renovating  imd  exalting,  and  to  engage  iu  a  contest  with  it 
for  the  supremacy  of  respect  in  Europe. 

This  determination  now  produced  a  much  more  perilous  schism 
in  the  Roman  catholic  world  than  the  former  had  been.  The 
two  chief  powers  necessarily  became  involved  in  open  war.  Th» 
execution  of  the  Roman  treaty  just  mentioned,  was  no  longer  to 
be  thought  of,  and  Urban  VIII.  exerted  himself  iu  vain  to  keep 
the  French  to  their  concessions.  But  the  French  were  not  con- 
t«nt  with  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  catholic  opposition.  Oar-  ' 
dinal  though  he  was  of  the  Romish  church,  Richelieu  felt  no 
scruples  at  entering  openly  iuto  le^^e  with  the  protestants. 

His  first  ^proaches  were  riiaJ*:  to  the  En^'lish,  in  order  that 
he  might  frustrate  that  Spanish  matrimonial  project  which  eonld 
not  fail  to  procure  so  much  new  influence  to  the  honse  of  Austria. 
Here  he  was  aided  by  personal  circumstances  and  feelings :  by  the 
impatience  of  James  I.,  who,  with  all  the  tender  affection  of  an  old 
man  who  thought  his  end  approaching,  longed  for  the  return  of 
hia  son  and  his  favourite,  and  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
leading  ministers,  Olivarez  and  Buckingham:  yet  here,  too,  most 
was  done  by  the  case  itself.  The  adair  of  the  palatinate  had 
given  rise  to  insnperable  diffionlttes  in  the  negotiation  with  Aob- 
jia,  Spun,  Bavaria,  and  the  palatinate:'  an  alliance  with 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  new  direction  taken  by  that 
power,  admitted  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  those  difficulties  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  And  as  tliis  allianoe  secured  for  the  king  of 
England,  not  only  an  equally  valuable  dowry,  bat  the  prospect 
also  of  reconciling  English  Roman  catholics  to  the  crown,  ha 
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preferred  giving  his  son  in  marriage  to  a  French  princess,  and 
to  her  he  made  the  same  religious  concessions  that  had  been  pro* 
mised  in  the  case  of  Spain. 

And  so,  upon  this,  immediate  preparations  were  made  for  war. 
Bicheliea  drew  up  a  most  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  had  never 
before  his  time  appeared  in  European  policy,  but  which  was  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  himself.  He  thought  of  subverting  the 
Spanish-Austrian  power  at  one  blow,  by  a  general  attack  on  all 
sides. 

He  himself^  in  league  with  Savoy  and  Venice,  was  to  fall  upon 
Italy,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  pope,  he  caused  French  troops 
to  make  an  unexpected  irruption  into  the  Orisons,  and  to  expel 
the  papal  garrisons  from  the  fortresses.^  Together  with  the 
English  aUianoe,  he  had  renewed  the  Dutch  likewise.  The 
Hollanders  were  to  attack  South  America,  and  the  English  the 
coasts  of  Spain.  Through  the  intervention  of  Eang  James,  the 
Turks  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  threatened  to  fall  upon 
Hungary.  But  the  grand  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Germany. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, at  length  resolved  to  lead  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  and 
Lower  Germany  into  the  field,  in  support  of  his  kinsman,  the 
count  palatine.  Not  only  was  he  promised  help  from  England, 
Bichelieu  engaged  to  pay  a  contribution  of  a  million  of  livres 
towards  defraying  the  expense.'    Backed  by  both,  Mansfeld 

1  BeUtione  di  IV.  ambAsoUtori,  1625.  "  n  papa  si  doAera  ohe  mai  Bettane  gli 
aTora  parlato  ohiaro,  e  ohe  delle  sue  parole  non  areva  oompreeo  mai  ohe  si  doTessero 
portare  le  armi  della  lega  oontra  li  suoi  presiduL" — [ Aooount  by  the  IV.  ambassadors, 
1625.  The  pope  oomuained  that  Betnone  had  nerer  spoken  dearly  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  neyer  understood  from  his  words  that  the  arms  of  the  league  were  to  be 
carried  against  his  garrisons.]    The  common  policy  of  France. 

s  Extract  from  BlainriUe's  instmctioni  in  Sin,  VI.  62.  "  Nel  fondo  di  Ale- 
magna" — [From  the  bottom  of  Germany  MamriBeki  was  to  co-operate  with  him] 
(Sin,  641).  Relatione  di  Garaiik :  "  (I  Frances!)  hanno  tntUria  continuato  sino 
al  giomo  d'hoggi  a  tener  corrispondensa  con  U  nemici  di  S.  M**  Cet^  e  dar  loro 
ajuto  in  gente  e  danari  se  ben  con  coperta,  quale per6  nond stata  tale  ohe  per  molte 
lettere  interoette  e  per  mdti  altri  rincontri  non  n  dano  scoperti  tutti  I'andamenti 
e  corrispondenie :  onde  prima  e  doppo  la  rotta  data  dal  TUly  al  re  di  Danimaroa 
sempre  rimperatore  nel  palatinate  mferiore  e  nelli  oontomi  d' Alsatia  T'ha  tenuto 
nerro  di  gente,  dubitando  che  da  quelle  parti  potesse  yenire  qnalche  nuna." — [The 
French)  haTe  all  along  to  this  day  continued  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  to  M  them  with  men  and  money,  covertly  indeed, 
Tet  not  so  much  so  bntthat  all  the  proceedings  and  oorespondence  haye  been  rerealed 
by  many  intercepted  letters  and  many  other  indications :  whence  first  and  after  the 
rout  giren  by  TUly  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  emperor  has  kept  a  strong  force  in 
the  lower  palatinate  and  on  the  frontien  of  Alsace,  dreading  lest  some  disaater  should 
come  from  ihaA  quarter.] 
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s  to  set  out  at  the  king's  side,  and  endeavour  to  find  liis  way 
into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. 

The  two  leading  Roman'  catholic  powers  made  prcparationa 
accordingly  Tor  so  universal  an  attack  by  the  one  upon  the  other. 

Thefe  can  be  no  question  that  thta  could  not  fail  to  check 
directly  tlie  progress  of  Roman  catholic  interests.  Granting 
that  the  French  league  was  of  a  political  nature,  yet  just  owing 
to  the  close  connection  between  ecclesiastical  and  political  rela- 
tions,  protestantism  mtist  Lave  viewed  it  as  eminently  fitted  to 
promote  her  cause.  It  gave  her  time  to  recover  breath.  A  new 
champion  appeared  for  her  in  Lower  Germany,  in  the  king  of 
Denmark,  with  fresh  unspent  energies  and  supported  by  the 
grand  combination  of  European  policy.  A  triumph  on  hie  aide 
must  have  caused  a  retrogression  in  all  tlie  successea  of  the  arch- 
ducal  house  and  in  the  Roman  catholic  restoration. 

The  difficulties,  ueverthelesa,  involved  in  an  enterprise  geneiv 
ally  come  to  light  only  when  the  attempt  is  begun.  Splendid  aa 
Bicheliea^s  talents  might  be,  yet  he  proceeded  too  hastily  with 
the  work  to  which  his  inclinations  attached  importance,  and 
which  he  saw  before  him,  whether  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
it«  bearings  or  &om  a  blind  preseDtitnent,  aa  an  object  of  life; 
his  project  gave  rise  to  dangers  that  in  the  first  instance  threat- 
ened himself. 

Not  only  did  the  German  protestants,  the  opponents  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  take  fresh  courage,  those  of  France  also, 
lUchelieu^s  own  adversaries,  again  recovered  heart  under  the  new 
political  combination.  They  even  said  that  they  might  hope, 
ahould  events  turn  out  for  the  worst,  to  have  their  peace  made 
with  the  king  by  means  of  his  present  allies.'  Bohau  headed 
an  insurrection  on  land  and  Soubize  at  sea.  In  May  1626  the 
Hugnenots  were  up  in  arms  in  all  quarters. 

And  aimnltaneonsly  with  this  the  cardinal  was  confronted  by 
periiapa  itill  more  formidable  enemies  on  the  other  side.  With 
all  his  bias  towards  France,  Urban  VIII.  had  too  much  self- 
respect  notwithstanding,  to  bear  with  patience  the  expulsion  uf 
his  garrisons  from  the  Grisons.'  He  caused  troops  to  be  enlisted 
>  IKaaiitmia  Bolwn,  p.  T.  p.  146:  "op^nuit  que  I'U  Teont  k  boat,Ut  tHiit 
«t  lignti  tree  le  ku  le  pOTiavknt  plni  6H^m«it  i  on  uvraninodenMnt."— {hoping 
that  ibookl  nutten  oonw  to  an  extremit?,  thou  who  were  in  allianoe  and  leagtw 
with  tha  king  would  bring  him  DUffo  reuily  to  aa  acoonunodation-] 
■  Etdatione  di  P.  ConUrint ;  ■'  3.  S^  (bs  ipeaki  of  the  flnt  time  afUc  the  am- 
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and  directed  towards  the  Milanese  territory,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  combining  with  the  Spaniards  in  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fortresses  that  had  been  lost.  Very  possibly, 
little  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  sach  threats  of  war.  But 
so  much  the  greater  was  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  inflaence  which 
was  conjoined  with  them.  The  complaint  of  the  papal  noncio 
that  the  most  Ohristian  king  intended  being  the  auxiliary  of 
heretical  princes,  found  an  echo  in  France.  The  Jesuits  ap- 
peared with  their  ultramontane  doctrines,  and  Richelieu  had  to 
stand  warm  attacks  from  the  high  church  party .^  It  is  true 
that  he  found  support  on  the  other  side  in  the  Oallican  princi- 
ples, and  was  defended  by  the  parliaments;  notwithstanding 
which  he  durst  not  venture  to  have  the  pope  long  for  an  enemy. 
The  Roman  catholic  principle  was  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
restored  royalty;  and  who  could  answer  to  the  cardinal  for  the 
impression  that  might  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  his  prince  by 
spiritual  admonitions! 

In  France  itself^  accordingly,  Richelieu  saw  himself  assailed, 
and  that  too  by  both  the  opposite  parties  at  once.  Whatever 
he  might  have  been  able  to  effect  against  Spain,  still  the  position 
he  had  taken  up  was  untenable,  and  he  had  to  quit  it  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

And  as  in  the  attack  he  had  threatened,  he  displayed  the 
genius  of  universal  comprehension,  of  bold  penetrating  design, 
so  he  showed  at  the  present  crisis  that  perfidious  fickleness 
which  first  employs  allies  as  mere  tools,  and  then  casts  them  off, 
— a  quality  which  characterized  him  during  life. 

He  first  induced  his  new  confederates  to  assist  him  against 
Soubize.  He  himself  had  no  naval  force;  but  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  protestant  military  resources  from  foreign  lands,  with 
Dutch  and  English  ships,  he  overpowered  his  protestant  advert 
saries  at  home.  He  availed  himself  of  their  mediation  to  force 
the  Huguenots  into  a  disadvantageous  agreement.  They  made 
no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  he  had  rid  himself  of  these  enemies,  he 
would  renew  the  general  attack. 

t«l  of  the  news)  sommainente  dugostata,  stimando  pooo  rispetto  8*haTQflse  portato 
alle  lue  inaegne,  del  oontinuo  e  graademente  se  ne  querelaTa."—- [Hia  Uolineaa  (he 
•peaka  4o.)  mmremely  dunrnsted,  ocmsiderixiff  that  litUe  respect  had  been  shown  t6 
his  flag,  of  which  he  constantly  and  grieronsly  complained.] 

1  M^moiras  da  oaidinal  Rkheliea:  Petitot  23,  p.  20. 
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But  how  were  they  OHtuunded  when,  instea^l  of  thia,  their  ears 
were  suddenly  saluted  with  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Monzon 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France  in  March  1626.  A  papal 
legate  waa  on  this  account  sent  off  to  both  courts.  It  is  true 
that  he  sccERed  to  have  no  real  inHuence  iu  what  was  agreed 
upon,  yet  at  all  events  he  kept  alive  the  Roman  catholic  princi- 
ple. \Vhile  Richelieu  made  tools  of  the  protestanta  under  show 
of  the  stricteet  confidence,  he  with  still  greater  zeal  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Spain  for  their  destruction.  With  respect  to 
the  Valteline  he  combined  with  Olivarez  in  effecting  that  that 
district  should  return,  indeed,  under  the  government  of  the  Gri- 
sous,  but  with  an  unfettered  share  in  the  appointments  to  pub- 
lic offices,  and  without  any  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  Bomau 
catholic  worship.'  Those  Roman  catholic  powers  which  seemed 
to  have  been  just  on  the  eve  of  commencing  a  struggle  for  life 
and  death,  now  stood  in  a  moment  again  re-united. 

To  this  was  added  the  rise  of  misunderstandings  betwixt  the 
French  and  English  about  the  execution  of  the  engagements  that 
had  been  entered  into  in  the  marriage-contract  (between  Charles 
I.  and  the  sister  of  Louis  XIIl). 

Of  necessity  then  a  ccsisation  of  all  those  auti-.Spaniah  enter- 
prises followed. 

The  Italians,  with  whatever  unwillingness,  had  to  consent  to 
what  they  had  no  means  of  changing.  Savoy  concluded  a  truce 
with  Genoa;  Venice  congratulated  herself  that  no  invasion  of 
Milan  bad  ere  now  taken  place,  and  disbanded  her  militia.  It 
has  been  asserted  at  least  that  the  wavering  conduct  of  the 
French  further  prevented  the  relief  of  Breda  in  the  year  1625, 
HO  tliat  to  them  must  be  ascribed  the  loss  of  that  important  for- 
tress which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Yet  the  grand 
and  decisive  disaster  occurred  in  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Lower  Germany  had  assembled  around  the  king 
of  Denmark,  under  the  shield,  as  was  thought,  of  that  general 
alliance  against  Spain ;  Mansfeld  advanced  towards  the  Elbe. 
In  preparing  to  meet  them  the  emperor  had  put  forth  redoubled 

I  Du  Hont  V.  3,  p.  48T,  %  2,  "qa'ita  ne  psiawnt  »oir  p*r  d-«prte  sntre  leli- 
pan  que  U  otholique  -  -  ^  3,  qn  ill  pninent  61ire  par  ^Uctian  «nti«  mi  lenn 
jngn,  EDqnmenn  et  aatraB  mu;iitntB  Ions  othollqim :" — [ib*t  liny  mAj  hkTS 
DO  religion  thanceforward  bat  t£e  oatholic  -  -  ^  3,  that  they  mtj  ebooM  out  bj' 


Ho.] 


aong  themwlTea  their  jndgn,  goremon,  and  ethar  nugntntea,  ■! 
ne  Umitatioiu  then  follow. 
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efforts,  being  perfectly  aware  how  much  depended  on  the  re- 
sult. 

When  the  blow  was  to  be  struck,  the  alliance  was  no  more; 
the  French  subsidies  were  not  paid,  the  support  from  England 
was  quite  too  long  of  arriving;  the  imperial  troops  were  more 
inured  to  war;  the  consequence  was  that  the  king  of  Denmaric 
lost  the  battle  of  Lutter  and  was  thrown  back  on  his  own  coun- 
try; that  Mansfeld  too  was  driven  as  a  refugee  into  the  Austrian 
provinces,  which  he  had  hoped  to  march  through  as  a  conqueror 
and  a  restorer. 

This  was  a  result  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  effects  as 
universal  in  their  operation  as  its  causes  had  been. 

First  of  all,  as  respected  the  imperial  territories.  We  may 
indicate  these  in  a  few  words.  The  last  movement  undertaken 
here  in  behalf  of  protestantism,  in  hope  of  a  general  combination, 
was  extinguished;  the  nobles,  who  had  hitherto  remained  exempt 
from  all  personal  hardship,  were  compelled  to  apostatize.  The 
emperor  declared  on  St.  Ignatius^s  day,  1627,  that  after  the  lapse 
of  six  months,  he  would  no  longer  tolerate  any  one,  even  of  the 
nobility  and  equestrian  order,  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  should  not  agree  with  him  and  with  the  apostolic 
church  in  the  catholic  faith  in  which  alone  we  can  be  saved  ;^ 
similar  edicts  were  promulgated  in  Upper  Austria,  in  the  year 
1628,  in  Oarinthia,  Camiola  and  Styria,  and  some  time  after  in 
Lower  Austria.  In  vain  was  it  even  to  beg  for  some  delay;  the 
nuncio  Oaraffa  represented  that  thesef^petitions  could  only  be 
traced  to  the  hope  of  some  general  turn  in  the  scale  of  fortune. 
From  that  time  we  must  date  those  territories  having  first  been 
completely  Roman  catholic.  What  an  opposition  eighty  years 
before  that^  did  the  nobility  make  to  the  archducal  house!    Now 

^  C«rmffii :  Relatume  MS.  "  Hayendo  il  S'  Cardinale  ed  io  mesM  in  oonsider^- 
tioBe  a  S.  M^  che  oome  non  si  riformnasero  i  baroni  e  nobill  eretici,  si  potera  pooo 
•  nulla  sperare  della  oonvenione  delli  loro  sadditi  e  per  oonseguenza  havriano  potnto 
anoora  infettare  pian  piano  gli  altri,  piacque  a  S.  M**  di  afgiungere  al  S'  C^*  ed 
agli  altri  oomminaij  aatoritii  di  riformare  anche  li  nobili/'^^Car^a's  Maniueript 
report.  The  knrd  oardinal  and  I  baring  placed  before  his  Majesty  for  his  ooneidera- 
tion,  that  as  the  heretical  baronsand  nobility  did  not  reform  themselTes,  little  or 
nothing  oonld  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  their  dependents,  and 
oonsequently  that  they  would  haye  it  in  their  power  hjr  &ir  and  son  methods  to 
infeoi  others,  that  his  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  five  farther  authority  to  the  lord 
cardinal  and  other  commissioners  to  reform  the  nobility  also.] 
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the  monarchical  government  of  the  conntrv,  orthodox,  triumph- 
ant, and  absolute,  towered  above  all  opposition. 

And  still  more  extensive  were  the  effects  oonaoquent  on  the 
n;w  yictory  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Lower  Saxony  waa  taken 
posseaaion  of;  the  imperial  troops  reached  all  the  way  to  the 
Kattegat;  they  held  posseasion  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania. 
Mecklenburg  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial  general;  so  many 
of  the  chief  [wsts  of  protestantism  were  thus  overpowered  by  a 
Soman  catholic  army. 

Tokens  immediately  appeared  of  the  use  that  was  proposed  to 
b3  made  of  this  position  of  affairs.  An  imperial  prince  was  pos- 
tulated to  be  bishop  of  Halberstadt;  and  then,  in  virtue  of  his 
apostolic  plenitude  of  power,  the  pope  appointed  the  same  person 
archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  Now  it  wa'9  not  to  he  doubted  tliat 
on  a  Roman  catholic  archducal  government  being  established 
there,  it  would  introduce  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  the  whole  diocese,  with  all  the  rigour  shoivn  by  the  other  spi- 
ritual princes. 

Meanwhile  the  ant i- reformations  went  forward  in  Upper  Ger- 
many with  new  zeal.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  the  catalogue 
of  arte  issued  by  the  imperial  chancery  for  these  years  as  given 
byCaraffa;  how  ni.iny  admonitions,  decrees,  decisions,  ]mblic 
orders,  all  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholicism.^  The  young  count 
of  Nassau  Siegen,  the  young  counts  palatine  of  Neuburg,  the 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  undertook  new  reform atione ;  in 
the  upper  palat'mate  even  the  nobility  were  coerced  into  Roman 
catholiciam. 

The  old  lawsuits  brought  by  the  spiritual  lords  against  the 
secular  orders  for  the  recovery  of  confiscated  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, now  took  a  different  course  fixim  formerly.  How  was 
Wilrtembeig  alone  made  to  suffer!  All  the  old  complainanta, 
the  bishops  of  Constance  and  Augsburg,  the  abbots  of  Monchs- 
reit  and  Kaisersheim  pressed  against  the  ducal  house  with  their 
cl^ms,  so  that  its  very  existence  was  endangered.*     The  blsh- 

1  "  Brsrii  annmentio  aliqsomm  negotioram  qim  -  -  in  pmieta  rafonnstlonli  in 
auKilaiu  InqieTii  tneMa  mat  nh  uum  1620  ad  annnm  1639," — [Brief  enanx— 
tioD  of  ■oma  nuitten  of  biuinen  which  -  -  In  the  ulicle  of  Um  nrfbmiatioD  « 
tmtad  of  in  tin  chutoery  of  the  ompire  frain  1620  to  1629  J  in  the  appendii 


■  Stttler:  Gcuhii^ta  tod  Wtlrtonberg  unUrd«r  IlerMgea,  Th.  VI.  p.  33(1. 
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ope  in  all  quarters  carried  their  point  against  the  cities,  the 
bishop  of  Eichstadt  against  Numberg,  the  chapter  of  Strasburg 
against  the  city  there;  Hall  in  Suabia,  Memmingen,  Ulm,  Lin- 
dan,  together  with  many  other  cities  were  compelled  to  restore 
to  the  Roman  catholics  the  churches  that  had  been  taken  from 
them. 

If  people  now  began  every  where  to  urge  the  letter  of  the 
peace  of  Augsburg,  how  much  the  greater  inducement  was  there 
for  a  more  general  application  of  its  principles  as  now  under- 
stood/ 

"After  the  battle  of  Lutter,^^  says  Oaraffa,  "the  emperor 
seemed  as  if  he  had  awoke  from  a  long  sleep;  delivered  from  a 
great  cause  of  apprehension  which  had  hampered  both  his  pre- 
decessors and  himself,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  back  all 
Germany  to  the  standard  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg/^ 

Besides  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt,  Bremen,  Verden,  Min- 
den.  Gamin,  Havelbeig,  Schwerin,  almost  all  North-German 
sees  were  given  back  to  Soman  Catholicism.  This  had  uni- 
formly been  the  remote  object  which  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits 
had  held  in  view  in  the  brightest  moments  of  their  success.  But 
about  this  very  thing  the  emperor  had  his  scruples.  He  had 
doubts,  says  Carafia,  not  respecting  the  justice,  but  respecting 
the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  most  of  all  of  the  father  confessor  Lamormain,  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  four  Roman  catholic  electors,  the  un- 
wearied support  he  received  from  that  papal  nuncio,  who  him- 
self, indeed,  informs  us  that  it  had  cost  him  a  month^s  exertion 
to  bring  it  about,  removed  at  last  all  scruples.  Already  in  Au- 
gust, 1628,  the  edict  for  restitution  was  drawn  up  exactly  as  it 
appeared  afterwards.'  Before  being  promulgated  it  was  first  to 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Roman  catholic  electoral 
princes. 

But  with  this  there  was  conjoined  a  still  more  extensive  plan; 

>  Senkenbei^ :  Fortfletsang  der  Haberiinflchen  Reiohflgeaohiohte,  Bd.  25,  p.  633. 

*  This  appean  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  draught  from  Caraiik :  Comnieiitar. 
de  Germ,  laora  restaurata  p.  350.  He  t«marfci  t£it  the  edict  was  drawn  np  in 
1638  and  pablished  in  1629 ;  he  then  goes  on  to  saj :  "  Annoit  ipse  dens,  dnm  poet 
pauoos  ab  ipsa  deliberatione  dies  Cnsarem  insigni  victoria  romunentas  est." — [God 
nimself  assented,  for  within  a  few  days  after  that  deliberation  he  rewarded  the  em- 
peror with  a  siffnal  Yictory.]  He  refers  to  the  Tietory  of  Wolgast,  whidi  was  foun^ 
on  the  33d  of  Angost, 
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hopes  were  entertaiued  of  amicabJy  gaining  over  the  Lutheran 
princes.  The  attempt  was  to  bo  made,  not  by  divines,  but  by 
the  emporor  or  some  of  the  Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire. 
It  was  contemplated  to  start  from  this  point,  that  the  ideas  of 
.  Boman  Catholicism  entertained  by  tlie  people  of  northern  Gap- 
niany  were  erroneous,  and  that  tho  unaltered  Augsburg  confes- 
sion differed  in  but  a  slight  degree  from  genuine  Roman  catholic 
doctrine;  as  for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  be  gained  over  by  surrendering  to  him  the  patronage  of 
the  three  archbishoprics  in  his  territory,'  Nor  did  they  despair 
of  being  able  to  etir  up  the  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  against  Cal- 
vinism, and  then  to  take  advantage  of  that  passion  for  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

This  idea  was  warmly  laid  hold  of  at  Rome  and  worked  out 
into  a  feasible  project.  Urban  VIII.  nowise  intended  to  rest 
content  with  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  peace  of  Augsburg, 
which  no  pope  indeed  had  ever  approved.^  Nothing  short  of  a 
full  restitution  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  and  the  bringing  back 
of  the  entire  mass  of  protestants  could  satisfy  him. 


This  pope,  however,  at  this  fortunate  conjuncture,  bad  allowed 
himself  to  entertain  what  if  possible  was  a  still  bolder  idea,  the 
project  of  an  attack  upon  England.  As  if  from  a  kind  of  natu- 
ral necessity,  this  design  had  re-appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  grand  Roman  catholic  combinations.  The  pope  now  hoped 
to  make  the  return  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
crowns  subservient  to  its  execution.^ 

1  Eren  u  ccriy  w  ia  1621  hupea  were  mteituned  at  Botne  of  tin  eonTOuon  of 
thk  prinoe.  InMrntUoiw  *  mon^  Canfii.  "Veniw  ancon  qulohe  dotcIU  dclla 
■pcnrta  liunioDa  eon  l»  «lii««a  eattdiim  del  ugnor  dnca  di  Suaonia,  ma  «U»  mid 
MoprMto:  oontiitlod6ilTcderioDaiiii&iiBoa'cattolioieD«niietMDiiiDde'CalTiii- 
iitl  «d  amiunimo  del  Magontino  e  conTenoto  mil'  dettocato  di  Banerad  &  nwra- 

__  I. ■       ■       Q  guj^  inutile  obeS.  S*  tmn  propouto  md  detto  Hagmtuwdi 

equiito." — [TnstniGtionB  to  MoivigTiOT  Cara&.     There  mrtived 


ding,  his  being  seen  to  be  no 
le  Caliiniats,  and  moat  fHcodly 


to  the  deetor  of  Munti,  and  his  haring  wteed  to  tbe  electorate  of  Bararia,  giTe 
gnmada  tot  hopes  in  that  qoarter ;  heoee  it  will  Dot  be  irithoat  dm  for  hia  HiJInea 
to  oonoert  with  the  said  ftUnti  abont  thia  wUhed-fbr  aoqauitian.] 

*  "A  coi."  lajri  the  pope  of  tiiePaeua  oompact  in  ■  letter  to  Uie  emperar,  "non 

haTera  giaoxmai  aaaentito  la  tede  aponolica.  — [To  which  the  apoat^lie  ne  has 

iMTer  anented.] 

■  In  Siri'a  Memorie  VI.  357,  there  ia  a  notioe  of  thli,  thongh  a  rary 
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He  first  representod  to  the  French  ambassadors  how  grossly 
France  was  insulted  by  the  total  neglect  in  England  of  the  pro- 
mises that  were  made  at  the  marriage  (of  Charles  with  the  king'*^ 
sister):  that  Lewis  XIII.  must  either  compel  the  English  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  or  wrest  the  crown  from  a  prince  who, 
heretic  as  he  was  before  God,  and  promise-breaker  in  the  sight 
of  man,  must  be  deemed  unworthy  to  possess  it/ 

He  next  turned  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Onate.  The  pope 
conceived  that  Philip  IV.  was  already  called  upon,  as  a  trusty 
Imight,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  queen  of  England,  his  own 
near  connection.  She  was  his  sister-in-law,  and  now  aggrieved 
in  her  conscience  on  account  of  her  faith. 

On  finding  that  he  might  venture  to  cherish  hopes  of  success, 
the  pope  committed  the  negotiation  to  Spada,  bis  nuncio  at 
Paris. 

Among  those  who  commanded  most  influence  in  France,  this 
idea  was  most  warmly  espoused  by  Cardinal  Berulle,  who  had 
conducted  the  negotiation  relative  to  the  marriage.  He  calcu- 
lated how  the  vessels  of  the  English  might  be  taken  possession 
of  on  the  French  coasts,  and  even  how  the  English  fleets  might 
be  burnt  in  their  own  harbours.  In  Spain,  Olivarez  entered 
into  this  project  without  much  delay.  It  is  true  that  former 
instances  of  faithlessness  might  have  made  him  cautious,  and 
another  statesman  who  stood  high  in  the  government.  Cardinal 
Bedmar,  for  that  reason  gave  his  voice  against  it:  but  the  idea 

one.  Even  the  infomuition  in  Richeliea's  M6moire8.  XXIII.  283,  is  reiy  partial. 
Much  more  copious  and  authentic  is  the  account  to  bo  (bund  in  Nicoletti,  which  we 
make  use  of  here. 

1  The  pope  says  in  Nicoletti;  "Essere  il  ro  di  Francia  ofTeso  nello  stato,  pel 
fomento  che  rinffhilterra  dara  affli  Ugonotti  ribelli :  nella  vita,  rispetto  agli  incita- 
mcnti  e  fellonia  di  Sciales,  il  quiSe  haveva  indotto  il  duca  di  Orleans  a  maochinare 
Gontro  S.  M**,  per  lo  cut  delitto  fu  poscia  fatto  moriro  :  nella  riputacuMie,  rispetto 
a  tanti  mancamenti  di  promesse :  e  nnahnente  nel  proprio  sangue,  rimetto  agli  stra- 
paoi  fatti  alia  regina  sua  sorella :  ma  (niello  che  voleva  dire  tutto,  muT  anima,  insi- 
diando  Tlnglese  iQla  salute  di  quella  della  reeina  ed  insieme  a  quella  del  christian- 
issimo  stesso,  e  di  tutti  ooloro  che  pur  troppo  hebbero  roelia  di  fare  quello  infelioe  matri> 
monio." — [That  the  king  of  France  was  injured  in  his  state,  by  England  fomenting 
rebellion  among  the  Huguenots ;  in  his  life,  because  of  the  instigations  employed 
with  Sciales,  and  the  felony  committed  by  that  person  who  had  instigated  the  duke 
of  Orleans  to  enter  into  machinations  against  his  Majesty,  for  which  crime  he  was 
afterwards  put  to  death ;  in  his  reputation,  because  of  so  many  breaches  of  en- 
gagement ;  and,  ftoally,  in  his  own  bk>od,  because  of  the  acts  of  ill  usage  inflicted  <a 
the  queen  his  sister :  out  that  which  comprised  erery  thing,  in  his  soul,  the  English 
laying  snares  for  the  salvation  of  that  of  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of 
his  most  Christian  majesty  himself,  and  of  all  those  who  had  been  bat  too  anzioiu 
for  that  inauspicious  marriage.] 
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was  too  maguificent  and  too  comprehensive  for  Olitrarez,  who  in 
all  things  loved  what  was  Bplendid,  to  be  diverted  from  it. 

The  negotiation  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The 
very  French  ambassiMior  in  Rouie,  to  wliom  the  first  overtures 
had  been  made,  heard  nothing  of  tlieir  farther  progress. 

Richelieu  drew  up  the  articles  of  compact:  Olivarez  improved 
them:  and  so  improved  they  satisfied  Richelieu.  They  were 
ratified  on  the  20th  of  April.  Tho  French  engaged  to  make 
military  preparations  immediately,  and  to  put  their  harboura  in 
a  proper  state.  The  Spaniards  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  even  before  tlie  year  1627  liad  expired;  they  were  tlien 
to  be  assisted  the  following  spring  hy  the  French  in  full  force. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear,  from  the  accounts  we  have,  how 
Spain  and  France  were  to  divide  the  spoil:  all  we  perceive  is, 
that  here,  too,  regard  was  jtaid  to  the  pope.  Berulie  revealed 
to  tho  nuncio  iu  the  deepest  confidence,  that  iu  the  event  of  buo* 
was,  Ireland  was  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  papal  see:  afteF 
which  the  pope  niij^lit  govern  the  country  by  means  of  a  viceroy. 
This  propo.^al  was  received  by  the  nuncio  with  extraordinary 
satisfaction:  only  he  beaought  his  holiness  not  to  allow  a  word 
to  be  said  on  the  subject:  lest  it  miglit  seem  that  worldly  views 
bad  entered  into  their  calculations. 

But  Germany  and  Italy,  too,  were  thought  of  in  this  scheme. 

It  still  seemed  possible  to  overcome  by  force  the  preponderaoce 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  maritiuie  power,  by  means  of  a  gene- 

I  Letlera  d«l  noimo,  9  April«,  1027.  "  TomA  a  Parigi  il  prefala  corriere  di  Spun* 
ram  RTTni  the  il  re  cattolica  conteatniisi  di  muoveni  il  prima,  coma  leniTk  detUe- 
rkto  dm  Fnuioeai.  pnrcbd  da  qumti  ai  coocedessero  uaiUmente  le  due  offecte  litre 
volte  altenutiTuueate  pra;Knte,  ciod  che  il  christianisumo  u  obliguae  di  muoveni 
iwl  mete  di  m^gio  o  di  giugno  dell  umo  aegneiite  a  che  prewaMmtDte  uanmadaae 
I'BTiiutts  catColica  di  alcune  galore  ed  altri  legni.  Porta  uiche  iiiioi'a  il  medealnui 
eoiriere  cbe  il  coate  dna  hareva  in  Ispagna  starcaU  la  pratica  e  dato  ordine  ebe 
■e  ne  itaccuK  ana  umile  in  Fiandra  col  re  d'laehilteiTa.  U  quale  offiiTa  al  eatto- 
lieo  loaiieiiiioDe  d'ormi  per  tre  anai  a  altro  piU  lunga  tempo  taoto  a  Dome  dal  re 
di  Dammarc*  qoanta  deali  Olandcai."— [Letters  from  the  nunoio,  Blh  April  l9aT. 
The  Baid  courier  raturoed  to  Parii  from  Spain  with  adTices  that  the  catholic  kiiw 
waa  eoWent  t«  more  fint,  aa  had  been  deaired  by  the  French,  since  theae  had  agreed 
lo  botli  oSen  together,  nhioh  at  anatlier  time  bad  been  proposed  aa  altcmatiTea,  to 
«it,  that  the  moat  Cluiatiaii  king  should  engage  to  pat  his  foma  in  moTemeat  by 
Ae  month  of  Hay  or  June  of  the  following  year,  and  for  the  pnunt  should  aocom- 
modate  the  catholic  armament  with  some  galleys  and  other  ahjpit.  Mcreoter,  the 
auue  courier  tmught  newi  that  the  conde-3uke  had  broken  off  in  Spain  the  nego- 
Uation  with  the  king  of  England,  who  had  offered  to  the  mthohc  king  a  suipeusKni 
"' ' — ' '      a  period,  in  the  name  at  onoe  of  the  Itingof  Den- 
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ral  combinatioa  for  the  purpose.  It  was  suggested  that  an  armed 
company  should  be  formed,  under  whose  protection  a  direct  in- 
tercourse might  be  established  between  the  Baltic,  Flanders, 
the  French  coasts,  Spain,  and  Italy,  without  any  share  being 
given  to  these  two  maritime  powers.  The  emperor  straightway 
laid  proposals  to  this  effect  before  the  Hans  towns:  the  InfiEmta 
at  Brussels  desired,  moreover,  that  a  harbour  in  the  Baltic  might 
be  procured  for  the  Spaniards:^  a  negotiation  on  this  subject 
was  opened  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  by  means  of 
such  a  company,  might  draw  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trade 
to  Leghorn.' 

Matters  were  not,  indeed,  carried  at  present  thus  far.  Owing 
to  the  complexity  of  its  bearings,  the  affair  took  a  very  devious 
course,  yet  such  as  to  conduct  at  last  to  a  result  extremely  £»- 
vourable  to  the  Roman  catholic  tendencies. 

While  people  were  projecting  such  extensive  schemes  for  an 
attack  upon  England,  it  so  fell  out  that  they  had  actually  to  meet 
an  attack  from  England. 

In  July,  1627,  Buckingham  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  France 
with  a  magnificent  fleet;  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Bh4,  and 
took  possession  of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel  of 
St.  Martin,  to  which  he  forthwith  laid  siege;  and  called  upon 
the  Huguenots  to  defend  anew  their  franchises  and  their  religious 
independence,  which  were  certainly  placed  in  greater  and  greater 
jeopardy  from  day  to  day. 

English  historians  commonly  accoimt  for  this  expedition  by 
tracing  it  to  a  strange  passion  entertained  by  Buckingham  for 
Queen  Anne  of  France.  But  whatever  connection  it  may  have 
had  with  such  a  passion,  a  very  different  and  surely  the  real 
reason  for  it  lay  in  the  grand  course  of  affairs.  Was  Bucking- 
ham to  wait  in  England  for  the  contemplated  attack!  It  was 
undoubtedly  better  for  him  to  anticipate  it,  and  to  carry  the 

I  Pope  UriMa  HtyB  this  in  a  body  of  inttniotioDs  to  Ginetti,  in  Siri.  Mercnrio 
II.  9S4. 

*  Sorittnn  Bopra  la  oompagnia  milltante,  MS.  in  Archivio  Medioeo,  [Paper  on 
the  militant  oompany,  MS.  in  the  Medioean  MSS.]  contains  a  deliberation  about 
the  feasibility  of  this  acheme :  **  Si  propone  cho  i  popoli  delle  cittii  anseatiohe  entre- 
ranno  nella  compagnia  militante  ^r  tmo  piaoere  all'imperatore,  e  cho  i  Toaoani  non 
abbino  a  riouaare  come  ohiamati  da  ti  nan  monarobi.  — [It  is  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  shoum  enter  into  the  militant  company  for  the 
sake  of  pfeasinc  the  emperor,  and  that  the  Tuscans  could  not  well  refuse,  as  being 
called  to  do  so  by  such  great  monarchs.] 
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war  into  France.'  There  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  mo- 
ment. Lewis  XIII.  wa?  dangerously  ill,  and  Bichelieu  engaged 
in  a  struggle  with  powerful  factions.  After  some  delay,  the 
Huguenots  did  iu  &ct  take  up  anna  anew:  their  brave  and  able 
geueraU  once  more  took  the  field 

Buckingham  needed  now  hut  to  have  conducted  the  war  more 
effectively,  and  to  have  been  better  supported.  In  all  hia  let- 
ters Charles  I.  onus  that  this  was  not  sufficiently  done.  As 
matters  were  managed,  the  assailants  were  soon  found  to  be  no 
longer  fit  to  cope  with  Cai-dinal  Richelieu,  whose  genius  developed 
its  resources  with  double  vigour  at  moments  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  who  never  displayed  more  resolution,  unflinching 
courage,  or  indefatigable  activity,  Buckingham  saved  himself 
by  a  retreat.  His  attempt,  which  miglit  have  brought  the 
French  government  into  extreme  jeopardy,  had  then  no  other 
oonsetfuenco  but  that  of  pouring  the  collective  strength  of  the 
country,  under  the  cardinal's  direction,  with  fresh  force  upon  the 
Huguenots. 

Bochello  was  unquestionably  the  grand  centre  of  Huguenot 
power.  Already,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  ho  resided  hard  by 
in  his  bishopric  of  Luc-on,  Richelieu  had  pondered  the  possibi- 
lity of  taking  the  place,  and  now  he  saw  himself  called  upon  to 
direct  such  an  enterprise:  he  resolved  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
coat  what  it  might. 

Strange  to  say,  nothing  eontributed  bo  much  to  his  aaaietance 
in  this,  as  the  fanaticism  of  an  English  puritan. 

Backingham  had  al  last  prepared  onoe  more  to  raise  the  sieg* 
of  Bochelle.  To  this  his  honour  was  engaged;  his  future  posi- 
tion in  England  and  the  world  depended  upon  it;  nor  is  tiiere 
a  doubt  that  he  had  strained  his  utmost  energies  to  insure  sno- 
cess.     Such  was  the  veiy  moment  chosen  bj  that  fanatic,  under 

1  It  tomj  b«  mkti  vhdther  Baokin^uun  had  rccdiM  t.iiv  iDtuaallaa  of  ^ii 
M0«  nont  project  I  This,  howBTw,  u  ettreniely  probiilla.  '  For  bo»  leldom  is 
k  Morat  u  perfBlJ;  coDo«ial  that  not  k  Unt  of  it  esoapoik  At  leut  Lho  VunHiui 
'  ~  Zono  Zoni.  obo  mae  U>  Fiaccv  &buut  the  time  wbcii  Ibeac  ruDPerted 
e  in  progKM.  becune  at  ome  ovare  of  them.  "SI  nggiungrvB  cbe  le 
w  Unenaa  inalaae  nuehimtioDi  c  trattati  di  nwalire  con  pari  lone  e  dls- 
padtkoi  I'iielm  d'lD^uhenB."— {^en  «■>  added  that  the  two  erowus  bclil  Discbj- 
— *ioM  aad  MBotistiani  togstlMr  tboat  an  attiicli  with  rquiJ  dmxt  naA  dispoeitiuiia 
aa  tha  idud  «<  EnglMd.]  HCM*  It  ii  m?  improluible  that  on  word  of  it  had 
-  _i .  .i_  ,. — ., ...J  j^  ^{|g  ^[^^(  ^^^^  ^j^   England :  they 
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the  impulse  of  revenge  and  mistaken  religious  zeal,  to  assassinate 
Buckingham. 

In  every  great  crisis,  it  is  necessary  that  powerful  men  make 
an  enterprise  their  own  personal  concern.  The  siege  of  Bochelle 
was,  as  it  were,  a  duel  between  the  two  ministers.  Now  Riche- 
lieu alone  survived.  There  was  nobody  in  England  to  step 
into  Buckingham'^s  place  and  make  his  honour  an  object  of  heart- 
felt concern.  The  English  fleet  appeared  in  the  roads,  but  with- 
out undertaking  any  thing  properly.  It  is  said  that  Richelieu 
was  aware  that  this  would  not  be  done.  He  persisted  immov- 
ably in  his  purpose,  and  in  October,  1628,  Rochelle  surren- 
dered. 

After  the  chief  fortress  had  fallen,  the  neighbouring  places 
despaired  of  holding  out:  their  only  care  was  but  to  obtain  tole- 
rable terms.^ 

And  thus  from  aU  these  political  developments,  which  at  first 
seemed  favourable  to  the  protestants,  there  resulted  at  last  ano- 
ther decisive  triumph  for  Roman  Catholicism  and  powerful  ad- 
vance on  its  side.  North-eastern  Germany  and  south-western 
France,  after  having  made  so  protracted  a  resistance,  were  both 
vanquished.  The  only  concern  that  seemed  to  remain  now  was 
the  perpetual  subjection  of  the  vanquished  foes  by  laws  and  effi- 
cient institutions. 

The  assistance  granted  by  Denmark  to  the  Germans  and  by 
England  to  the  French,  had  rather  contributed  to  their  ruin 
than  otherwise:  it  had  first  brought  upon  them  the  enemy,  who 
proved  an  overmatch  for  them :  these  very  powers  were  already 
endangered  or  attacked.     The  imperial  troops  pushed  on  towards 

I  Zono  Zoni :  BoUtione  di  Francia,  1629.  "  I/noquisto  di  RocelU  ultimato  sugK 
oochi  dell'aniuita  Ingleee,  che  profeBsava  di  scioglicru  Tasscdio  et  introdurvi  U  aoo-' 
cono,  rimpresa  contro  Roano,  capo  ot  anima  di  questa  fattionc,  i  progreaai  oontro 


tegU 

re." — {Zofxo  Zoni*8  Report  from  France,  1 629.  The  aoquisitioii  of  Roohelle,  aooom- 
pliahed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Engliah  armament,  which  profesBed  to  raiae  the 
aiege  and  introduce  supplies ;  the  expedition  against  Rohjui,  who  was  the  head 
and  soul  of  this  faction  ;  the  procoedinAS  against  the  Huguenots  in  Languedoo,  with 
the  reoorery  of  full  fifty  places,  hare  disl^artened  and  weakened  that  par^,  so 
that,  haying  lost  intenud  force,  and  despairing  of  union  with  foreign  powers,  they 
hare  absolutely  surrradered  theniaelTes  to  the  kind's  wiU  and  clemency.]  He  re- 
marks that  Uie  Spaniards,  though  they  oame  oertamly  late,  and  with  only  fourteen 
▼easels,  yet  did  actually  come  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Rochelle.  Their  coming 
orer  he  aseribes  to  the  "oertena  del  fine**  [certamty  of  a  termination],  and  to  the 
"  partie^par  agli  onorl"  [wish  to  share  in  the  honour]. 
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JntlaDd.  And  in  1628,  negotiations  were  still  carried  ou  be- 
tween Spain  and  France,  having  for  their  object  the  same  com- 
mon attack  on  England. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A 


At  ft  first  view,  the  course  of  human  affairs,  the  progress  of 
a  development  which  has  once  commenced,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  immutability. 

But  upon  a  further  inspection,  it  often  becomes  manifest  that 
the  fundamental  bearing  on  which  every  thing  rests,  is  frail  and 
flimsy,  well  nigh  personal,  some  bias  or  Bomo  aversion,  and  not 
so  difficalt  to  be  shaken  and  subverted. 

If  we  ask  what  it  was  that  mainly  brought  about  this  new  and 
great  advantage  for  the  Roman  catholic  restoration,  we  shall 
find  that  this  was  not  so  much  the  military  forces  commanded 
by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  or  the  mihtary  preponderance  of 
Hichelieu  over  the  Huguenots,  as  the  renewal  of  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  France  and  Spain,  from  being  that  without 
which  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  could  have  prodaced 
mooh  effect. 

Eren  aa  early  as  1626,  all  independent  resistance  on  the  part 
of  protestantism  had  ceased :  nothing  had  encouraged  it  to  at- 
tempt snch  a  movement,  but  a  quarrel  between  the  Bomao  ca- 
tholic powers:  on  these  being  reconciled  its  rain  was  inevitable. 

Bnt  no  one  could  ehnt  his  eyes  to  the  ease  with  which  that 
matoal  concord  might  be  disturbed. 

Within  the  bounds  of  Bomon  catholi<UBm  there  were  two  tm- 
tagonist  springs  of  action,  each  equally  the  result  of  necessity; 
the  one  was  religion,  the  other  policy. 

The  former  urged  to  matoal  concert,  to  the  extension  of  the 
faith,  and  the  postponement  of  all  other  objects.  The  latter 
constantly  impelled  the  great  powers  to  a  contest  of  rivalry  for 
the  posseBsion  of  pre-eminence  in  point  of  influence  and  aatho- 
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We  csimot  yentnre,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  was  already  subyerted  by  the  course  of  events.  The 
equipoise  rested  at  that  period  on  the  antagonism  between  Framse 
on  the  one  hand  and  Austria  and  Spain  on  the  other;  and 
France,  too,  had  in  the  course  of  those  occurrences  gained  im« 
mensely  in  point  of  strength. 

But  practical  policy  depends  no  less  on  what  is  perceived  when 
looking  forward  into  the  future,  than  on  a  present  pressure. 
The  natural  course  of  things  seemed  inevitably  about  to  lead  to 
a  state  of  general  danger. 

The  fact  of  the  old  protestant  north-German  territories  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  forces  of  WaHenstein,  opened  up  the  proa- 
pect  of  a  possible  restoration  of  that  imperial  supremacy  in  the 
empire,  which  for  centuries,  excepting  perhaps  a  moment  in  the 
life  of  Charles  Y .,  had  ho&a  but  a  shadow,  to  real  power  and 
substantial  significance.  Were  the  Roman  catholic  restoration 
to  go  on  as  it  had  begun,  this  result  was  sure  to  follow. 

Now  France  had  no  equivalent  for  this  to  expect;  after  hav- 
ing reduced  the  Huguenots  to  subjection,  nothing  further  re- 
mained for  her  to  gain.  But  it  was  the  anxious  forebodings  of 
the  Italians  that  were  chiefly  excited.  They  considered  the 
revival  of  a  mighty  empire,  that  had  so  many  claims  to  assert 
in  Italy,  and  which  stood  so  intimately  related  to  the  detested 
government  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pregnant  with  danger,  nay,  not 
to  be  endured. 

The  question  recurred  anew,  were  the  Roman  catholio  efforts 
to  be  continued  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  thisi  and  onee 
more  to  gain  the  advantage;  or  would  political  views  prepon- 
derate, and  interpose  a  cheek  upon  those  efforts. 

While  the  stream  of  the  Roman  catholic  restoration  was 
pouring  itself  in  full  force  over  France  and  Germany,  a  move- 
ment appeared  in  Italy  which  could  not  Ml  to  resolve  that  quea- 
tion. 

MAKTUAir  SUCCBflUON. 

Just  about  the  close  of  the  year  1627,  died  Vincent  II.  Gon- 
saga,  duke  of  Mantua,  without  leaving  heirs  of  his  body.  His 
next  agnate  was  Charles  Gonxaga,  duke  of  Nevers. 

Now  this  succession,  considered  in  itself^  presented  no  diflt^ 
culties:  there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  rights  of  the 
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next  of  kin.  But  it  involved  a  political  ohange  of  great  ituport- 
snce. 

Charles  Nevers  had  been  ,boni  in  France,  and  could  be  looked 
upon  only  as  a  Frenchman:  it  waa  supposed  that  the  Spaniards 
woald  not  submit  to  see  a  Frenchman  attaiu  to  power  in  upper 
Italy,  which  from  of  old  they  had  endeavoured,  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  to  secure  a^inst  all  French  influence. 

If,  at  this  remote  distance  of  time,  we  search  into  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  we  shall  find  that  no  one,  either  at  the  Span- 
ish or  the  Austrian  conrt,  tliought  of  excluding  him.  Indeed 
he  was  also  connected  with  the  archiducal  family;  the  empress 
was  a  Mantuan  princess,  and  always  much  in  his  favour;  "there 
waa  no  perverse  desire,"  says  KhevenhiUer,  who  waa  employed 
in  Mantuan  affairs,  "at  first  lo  resist  his  claims;  mucli  rather 
wa'4  it  made  a  matter  of  deliberation  how  be  might  be  brought  to 
dpTote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  archiducal  house."'  Oli- 
varez  too  has  given  his  express  assurance  to  this  effect;  he  re- 
lates how,  on  the  arrival  of  the  iDtolligence  that  Bon  Vincent 
was  dangerously  ill,  it  was  resolved  that  a  courier  should  be  dis- 
patched to  the  duke  of  Nevers,  with  an  offer  that  he  should  take 
peaoeable  possession  of  Mantua  and  Montfierrat,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain.'  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  conditions  were 
Iftid  down  for  him,  and  that  securities  would  have  been  desired 
from  him;  hut  there  was  no  thought  of  depriving  him  of  his 
rights. 

It  ia  singular  to  observe  how  this  natural  development  was 
prevented. 

No  one  in  Italy  would  give  the  Spaniards  credit  for  such 
honest  dealing.  None  would  believe,  notwithstanding  all  the 
assurances  they  had  previously  given  to  that  effect,  that  they 

I  Amules  FodiDuidei,  XI.  p.  30. 

*  Fnncaeo  dull  M\aa,  negotulor  H  montf  Cfsare  Monte :  "  S.  H^,"  u.j»  OU- 
varM,  "inKOtirB  iBRKTaiBdkpaiiitiDne  del  docs  VinoMUO  ordind  the  li  dispunime 
MntatO  In  Fnn^  u  madedmo  NiTers  promettendogU  1>  prot«ttloiie  bus  dociA  egli 
pi* WW  pMaficamenle  otIeiMn  U  dcbmbd  di  ManUrk  fl  del  MonTgmb) :  nu  appraw 
«MN«gtiUi^«diiii,iianoon  >l(io(anieraTenutod'It&li«iiiteM  la  morto  di  Vin- 
tmao,  i]  nutriiDODiodi  Setol  mbu  niticipBtioiM  dd  re  stc." — [Hii  Mucsty,  uji 
OUiuio,  en  hearinff  cf  the  serkiDS  illnMi  of  dnke  Viiteanni,  gave  oid«n  for  a  ooar- 
ier  bring  dtapntehed  to  France  to  the  Mid  Keren,  with  a  jnvmiM  of  hia  uotoeUoo, 
Inwdcrtliat  ha  mi^t  tmler  peaoealily  into  pewaAm  of  Hantna  and  HmUcnat; 
bat  hardly  had  these  orden  been  giran  when  iolalUgeiMe  oama  with  MUrthtr  amrier 
fi«an  Italy,  of  tlie  death  of  Vineouo,  the  naniige  of  Rhetaloia,  without  the  kisg'i 
being  made  a  party  to  it,  Ac.} 
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would  not  oppose  the  succession  of  Nevers  to  his  inheritance/ 
The  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  in  Italy  had  now  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  endeavouring  to  possess  themselyes  of  an  unlimited 
power,  even  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice;  and  at  the  present 
conjuncture  people  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  thai 
they  would  seek  to  promote  to  the  dukedom  some  member  of 
the  Gh>nzaga  &mi]y  more  devoted  to  themselves. 

But  we  confess  that  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  to  see 
Mantua  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  naturally  allied  to  France,  and 
independent  of  Spain,  had  much  to  do  with  this  opinion.  They 
refused  to  believe  that  Spain  would  at  all  consent  to  what,  to 
them  in  the  anti-Spanish  interest,  was  so  desirable.  Of  this 
they  convinced  the  legitimate  line  of  heirs  itself,  and  the  latter 
deemed  it  best  to  put  itself  in  possession  in  the  first  place,  in 
any  way  that  it  could. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  case  resembled  that  in  an  animal  ois 
ganization ;  the  malady  within  only  wanted  an  occasion,  some 
attacked  point,  to  break  out  externally. 

In  the  most  profound  secrecy,  and  before  Duke  Vincent  had 
yet  breathed  his  last,  young  Gh>nzaga  Nevers,  duke  of  BheteloiSi 
arrived  in  Mantua.  A  Mantuan  minister  of  state,  of  the  name 
of  Striggio,  who  was  attached  to  the  anti-Spanish  party,  had 
prepared  every  thing  there  beforehand.  The  old  duke  made  no 
difficulty  of  acknowledging  the  rights  of  his  kinsman.  There 
was  still  a  young  woman  remaining  of  the  native  line,  grand- 
daughter of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  his  younger  daughter,  who 
had  married  into  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  it  seemed  of  much 
consequence  that  the  young  duke  should  marry  her.  Acciden- 
tal circumstances  had  delayed  the  match  and  Vincenzo  was 
already  dead,'  when  the  young  lady  was  taken  one  night  out  of 
the  convent  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  conducted  to  the 
palace,  and  there  without  much  loss  of  time,  the  marriage  was 

1  **  Nd  ai  deve  dar  credennt/' — pfo  faith  ou^hi  to  be  attached  J  says  among  othen, 
Mulla,  ike  Venetian  ambassador  m  Mantua,  m  1015,  "a  ^ueUo  che  si  d  laaciato 
intender'piii  Yolte  il  marcbese  di  Inoiosa,  gi&  ffovernator  di  Milano,  che  SpacDoli 
non  porterebbonoy  auando  Tonine  il  caw,  mai  aUri  alio  stato  di  Mantoa  oho  il  doea 
di  Niven :" — Ito  what  haa  been  repeatedly  riven  out  by  the  Marquis  of  Inoiosa,  nomr 
goremor  of  Muan,  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  suffer,  on  the  case  happening,  any 
others  in  tiie  state  of  Mantua  but  the  duke  of  Nevers.]  But  why  not?  We  have 
nothing  but  the  fact  before  us  that  the  gOYcmor  says  it,  and  the  Italians  disbeliefe 
it ;  nerertheleBB  it  is  even  so. 

*  Nani  Storia  Veneta  1.  7,  p.  350,  Siri  Memorie  recondite  VI.  300,  quote  tUs 
fact ;  the  latter  from  one  of  Sabran's  letters  to  the  French  court. 
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flettled  aud  solenuiized.  ThoD  for  the  first  time  the  death  of 
the  duke  waa  made  known,  Rhelelois  greeted  as  prince  of  Man- 
tua, and  hon]a<re  paid  to  him  as  such.  An  envoy  from  Milan 
was  kept  off  until  all  hnd  been  done,  and  waiS  then  informed  of 
it,  not  without  a  kind  of  sneer. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  arrived  at  Vienna  and  Ma- 
drid, aimultaneouisly  with  the  notice  of  the  duhe's  decease. 

It  will  bo  adniitte<l  that  thov  were  highly  fitted  to  enrage 
and  exasperate  such  mighty  poteutates,  who  delighted  in  main- 
taining a  kind  of  religious  majesty.  So  near  a  relative  married 
without  their  consent,  nay,  without  their  knowing  of  it;  and  an 
important  fief  taken  possession  of  without  the  slightest  respect 
being  paid  to  the  lord  superior !  Yet  the  two  courts  on  this 
oocasion  adopted  different  measures. 

Otivarez,  with  aU  the  pride  of  a  Spaniard,  douhly  proud  as  the 
minister  of  so  mighty  a  kins:,  filled  at  all  times,  too,  with  tower- 
iBg  self-conceit,  was  now  most  averse  to  making  approaches  to  the 
duke;  he  resolved,  if  he  did  nothing  more,  at  least,  as  he  ox- 
preesed  it,  to  mortify  him,'  And  was  not  the  display  the  latter 
had  made  of  himself  openly  hostile!  After  such  a  proof  of  hia 
disposition,  was  it  safe  to  entrust  him  with  the  imjKirtant  city  of 
filoutierrat,  which  woia  oousidcrcd  as  ao  outer  hulwaik  uf  MUliu.' 
The  duke  of  Guastalla  made  claims  upon  Mantua,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  on  Montferrat.  Tlie  Spaniards  now  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  both  these  parties;  arms  were  taken  up,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  entered  Montferrat  from  the  one  side  and  Don  Gonzalez 
de  Cordova,  governor  of  Milan,  from  the  other.  The  French 
had  already  found  admittance  into  Casale.  Don  Gonzalez  ha»- 
tened  to  besiege  it.  He  the  less  doubted  being  able  soon  to 
have  it  in  his  power,  as  he  reckoned  on  an  understanding  with 
tliose  who  were  within. 

The  emperor  did  not  go  about  matteia  in  aach  haste.     He 

»  Nieoletti :  "  VLU  di  papx  Urlxmo,"— [Life  of  Pope  Urtnn,]  from  A  impiiiii  of 
theBoncio  Punfilio:  '■  Dichi»rmr»si  il  conte  duca  cbe  per  lo  meno  Tolcn  nortiScsM 
U  does  di  Niren  per  Id  pooi  rispetto  portsto  al  re  nelJA  concluuoDB  del  nuttritaonio 
Mdia  puteoipario :  ma  ■  quel  HgnD  potcsBO  giungere  la  mortiSeatione,  Don  pOlOTft  D 
mulio  (Mine  oongettiin,  e  tsntu  piti  cbe  le  ngioni  cbe  sTeTuio  maeo  ilpapaa  oon- 
eadare  U  diapeoM,  enno  (cerbunente  impugnite  dai  laedeHmo  cente  dau." — [The 
CooDt  duka  declared  that  be  wiabed  at  leaat  to  mortiiy  the  duke  of  NeT«n,  (or  the 
■B»I1  reapect  (hewn  to  the  king  in  ooaclnding  the  manuge  witiioat  his  participo- 
tkn;  bat  bj  what  mark  ha  could  inflict  that  mortiGcatioD  the  nnneio  coiild  make 
iw  coDfMtare.  and  the  more  becauje  (be  reaeona  that  had  led  tbc  pope  to  grant  the 
licrrae,  were  bittcrl;  iinpngned  by  the  iiud  oonnt  dake.J 
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waa  conyinced  that  God  would  protect  him  as  long  as  he  punned 
the  path  of  righteousness.  He  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  and  sent  to  Don  Gonzalez  warning  him  to  desist. 
On  the  other  hand  he  meant  to  exercise  his  rights,  as  lord  p«r»- 
mount,  with  perfect  freedom.  He  pronounced  Mantua  to  be 
sequestrated,  until  it  should  be  decided  to  which  of  the  different 
claimants  the  inheritance  belonged.  As  the  new  duke  of  Man- 
tua, who  had  now  entered  on  his  dukedom,  would  not  submit,  the 
severest  mandates  were  issued  against  him.^ 

But  while  these  measures  differed  in  their  source  and  charac- 
ter, yet  they  coincided  in  their  effects.  Nevers  saw  himself 
threatened  no  less  by  the  legal  claims  of  the  German  line  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  than  by  the  violent  course  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  line.  And  while  he  thought  to  escape  from  dangw,  he 
brought  it  directly  upon  his  head. 

And  at  first,  in  fact,  his  prospects  were  but  poor.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  Italian  states  looked  on  his  case  as  identified 
with  their  own;  they  omitted  nothing  that  was  likely  to  make 
him  hold  fast  by  the  determination  to  resist;  but  as  for  doing 
any  thing  effectually  of  themselves  in  his  behalf^  their  resouroea 
were  inadequate. 

^  The  yieyn  of  the  imperial  houses  appear  from  Pallotta's  despatches,  10  June 
1638 ;  aooording  to  an  excerpt  in  NicolettL  **  II  nnniao  ogni  di  jnti  acoorgeraai  die 
era  malissima  1  impressione  oontro  il  duca  di  Nirers,  che  havesse  disprenato  il  re 
di  Spagna  e  moHo  pit  I'impcratore  conchindendo  matrimonio  senia  sua  participa- 
lionc  col  poesesso  dello  stato  senza  investitura,  anxi  senia  indulto  iinperiale,  ohe  MM 
nemico  della  casa  d' Austria,  che  avcsae  intelligenia  e  diseffuo  co'  Frances!  di  dare 
loro  mano  nell*  inraskme  dello  stato  di  Milano :  e  che  non  di  m«io  S.  M**  CeiP  Imi- 
resse  gFandissima  inclinatione  alia  pace,  e  coo  questo  fine  haresse  fatto  il  deetvio 
del  sequestro  per  levare  Tanni  daUe  mani  di  Spagnu<Ui  e  di  Savojardi  stanti  le  ragioni 
che  pretenderano  Guastalla,  Saroja,  Lorena  e  Spagna  negli  stati  di  Mautovm  • 
Monferrato :  che  dapoi  il  duca  havesse  di  nuoTO  ofieso  I'imperatore  col  dispreno  de' 
oommissaij  non  dando  loro  la  mano  dritta  e  non  gli  arametttendo  in  MantOTa,  • 
■opra  tutto  col  appellaiione  e  protesta  che  rimperatore  foase  oaduto  dalla  nffoat  • 
superiority  di  detti  feudL'* — TThe  nuncio  was  daily  better  and  better  inf<ain«d  that 
there  was  a  yery  bad  impression  against  the  duke  of  Nerers,  that  lie  had  shown  eoH 
tempt  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  still  more  for  the  emperor,  by  concluding  ihm  aar- 
riage  without  hk  participation,  together  with  his  taking 'possession  of  the  state  with- 
out inrestiture,  nav,  enen  without  imperial  indnlt;  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  that  he  kept  inteUunnoe  and  i^ted  with  the  French  to  mtU^ 
them  in  the  inraaion  of  the  state  of  MDan ;  and  that  notwithstanding  his  imperial 
Migesty  had  the  utmost  desire  lor  pceoe,  and  fir  that  end  had  issued  the  decree  etf 
sequestration,  that  there  mi^  be  no  pretext  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  SaToyarde 
haring  reooorse  to  arms,  as  no  prqndioe  was  done  to  the  grounds  alleged  by  Chne* 
taUa,  Saroy,  Lorraine  and  Spam,  as  having  right  to  Kantna  and  Montfetrat ;  thai 
thereafter  the  duke  had  giTsn  fresh  oiienoe  to  the  emperor,  by  the  oontem^  shows 
to  the  commiSBioners  In  not  giring  them  a  oourteons  reception,  and  admittnig  than 
Into  Kantua,  and  above  all,  m  tM  ^PP^  and  protest,  that  the  emperor  had  ksl 
the  right  and  superiority  of  the  said  nefj 
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Hichelicu,  indeed,  had  proiuined  also  not  to  suffer  liim  to  sink, 
if  he  tould  but  hold  out  until  Franco  should  come  to  his  aasist- 
ance.  But  the  qnestJon  remained,  when  might  this  he  safely 
calculated  upon  as  likely  to  happen. 

The  bearings  of  the  ease  of  Mantua  were  developed  while  the 
eiege  of  Rochelle  was  still  in  progress,  and  at  a  very  critical 
moment.  Until  that  fortress  bad  fallen  Richelieu  could  take  no 
atep  whatever.  He  durst  not  venture  on  such  a  risk  as  a^ain 
to  enter  into  hostilities  with  Spain,  as  long  as  that  step  niiglit 
give  occasion  to  a  formidable  rising  among  the  Huguenots. 

Bat,  further,  his  earlier  experiences  compelled  him  to  take 
another  view.  For  the  sake  of  no  advantage  durst  he  quarrel 
with  the  devout,  seriously  Roman  catholic  party  in  his  native 
country.  He  durst  not  venture  upon  a  breach  with  the  pope,  or 
even  to  pursue  a  line  of  policy  which  might  be  displeasing  to 
him. 

Once  more  an  immense  deal  dependeil  on  the  pope.  His  posi- 
tion, the  nature  of  his  office,  required  him  to  do  his  utmost  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  tiie  Roman  catholic  world.  As  an 
Italian  prince  he  had  an  undoubted  influence  on  his  neighbours. 
France  even,  as  we  saw,  was  influenced  by  the  measures  he 
adopted.  Every  thing  depended  on  whether  lie  was  to  obviate 
the  breaking  out  of  dissension,  or  himself  to  become  a  party  in 
the  quarrel. 

In  previous  complications,  Urban  VIII.  had  found  hie  policy 
introduced,  and  its  course  indicated  beforehand.  Here  for  the 
first  time,  his  peculiar  character  came  fully  out,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, too,  as  to  determine  at  the  same  time  the  course  of  the 
world's  afiairs. 


Amonq  other  strangers  who  owed  their  rise  to  the  p 
of  considerable  wealth,  to  the  trade  of  Ancona,  which  was  toler- 
ably prosperoys  in  the  16th  century,  the  Florentine  £unily,  Bai> 
berini,  were  distinguished  for  skilful  calculation  and  encceasful 
results.  A  scion  of  that  family,  called  Maffeo,  bom  at  Florencfl 
in  1668,  was  on  the  premature  decease  of  his  &ther  bronght  to 
Borne,  the  residence  at  that  time  of  an  uncle  who  had  acquired 
%  certain  position  at  the  Curia.     Maffeo,  too,  began  his  career  at 
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the  Curia;  he  owed  hia  promotion  to  the  opulence  of  hia  family, 
but  at  the  same  time  displayed  distinguiehed  talents  besides. 
Every  step  that  he  rose,  his  colleagues  in  office  acknowledged  a 
certain  superiority  in  hitu ;  it  was  chiefly  through  a  Duncioahip 
in  France,  in  which  he  acquired  the  full  attachment  of  the 
French  court,  that  high  views  opened  out  atill  farther  before 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory  XV.  the  French  party,  from 
the  very  first,  destined  him  for  the  pontificate.  The  aspect  of 
the  conclave  differed  from  the  preceding  in  this  respect,  that  the 
last  pope  had  reigned  but  for  a  short  period.  Although  he  had 
nominated  a  considerable  number  of  rardinals,  yet  those  created 
by  his  predecessor  still  continued  quite  as  numerous,  so  that  the 
nephew  of  the  pope  before  the  last,  and  of  the  last  one,  con- 
fronted each  other  in  the  conclavewith  apparently  equal  strength, 
Maffeo  Barberino  had  given  each  of  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  the  opponent  of  the  other;  it  has  been  affirmed  that  on  that 
account  he  was  supported  by  botli,  and  by  each  too  out  of  hatred 
for  the  other.  Yet  what  unquestionably  contributed  more  to 
that  result,  was  his  having  uniformly  shown  himself  ready  to 
defend  the  jurisdictional  pretensions  of  the  Roman  curia,  and  his 
having  thus  raised  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cardinals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  aided  at  once  by  his  own 
merits  and  by  foreign  support,  Maffeo  carried  the  election,  and 
at  the  tolerably  fresli  age  of  55,  rose  to  the  papal  dignity. 

The  court  very  soon  perceived  a  strong  contrast  between  him 
and  his  more  recent  predecessors,  Clement  VI]].  was  usually 
found  occupied  with  the  works  of  St.  Ilemard,  Paul  V.  with  the 
writings  of  the  blessed  Justinian  of  Venice;  on  the  business  table 
of  the  new  pope  Urban  YIII,,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  the  latest 
poems  or  drawings  of  fortifications. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  decided  bias  of  a  man's 
character  is  received  during  the  first  bloom  of  manhood;  the 
period  at  which  he  first  begins  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  ur  in  literature.  The  youth  of  Paul  V,,  who  was  bom  iu 
1652,  and  of  Gregory  XV.,  bom  in  1554,  belonged  to  an  epoch 
in  which  the  prineiples  of  the  Roman  catholic  restoration  wera 
advancing  in  a  full  unbroken  tide,  and  they  themselves  were 
imbued  with  those  principles.  The  first  active  labours  of  Urban 
VIII,,  bom  in  1  GfiS,  coincided,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  timea 
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6f  the  opposition  of  the  papal  principality  to  Spain,  and  the  re- 
establishinent  of  a  Soman  catholie  France.  We  find  now,  too, 
that  the  bias  of  his  character  went  by  predilection  in  those  direc- 
tions. 

Urban  VIII.  considered  himself  as  chiefly  a  secular  prince. 

He  cherished  the  idea  that  the  church  state  must  be  secured 
by  means  of  fortifications,  and  make  itself  formidable  by  its  own 
weapons*  On  being  shown  the  marble  monuments  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  said  that  he  would  set  up  iron  ones  for  himself.  On 
the  frontiers  of  the  Bolognese  territory  he  built  Gastelfiranoo, 
which  has  been  called  Fort  Urbino,  although  the  military  object 
to  be  gained  by  it,  was  so  far  from  suggesting  itself  at  once,  that 
the  Bolognese  suspected  it  to  be  intended  to  serve  against  them, 
rather  than  in  their  defence.  In  Borne,  he  began^  from  the  year 
1625,  to  strengthen  the  castle  o(  St.  Angelo  with  new  breast- 
works, and  lost  no  time  in  storing  it  with  munitions  of  war  and 
victuals,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  the  gates;  over  the  Monte 
Gavallo  he  drew  the  high  wall  that  encloses  the  papal  gardens, 
without  making  any  account  of  some  magnificent  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  family,  being  thereby 
levelled  with  the  ground.  In  Tivoli  he  formed  an  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.^     The  vacant  apartments  in  the 

1  A.  ConUrini :  Rel°*  di  1635.  "  Quanto  alle  armi,  i  papi  n'crano  per  Taddietro 
totalmente  Hproveduti,  pcrchd  confidavano  inii  nell'  obligarsi  i  principi  con  le  gratie 
che  nelle  difeise  temporali.  llora  si  e  mutato  registro,  et  il  papa  presents  in  parti- 
oolare  vi  sta  applicatissimo.  A  Tiyoli  cgli  ha  condotto  un  tal  Ripa  Breeciano,  aud- 
dito  di  v.  Sei^,  il  quale  poi  di  tempo  in  tempo  d  andato  sviando  moiti  operai  della 
terra  di  Garden.  Quivi  eostui  fa  laTorare  gran  quantitii  d'arme»  prima  faoendo 
oondarre  il  ferro  grezzo  dal  Brcsciano  et  hora  layorandone  qnalche  portione  ancora 
di  oerte  miniere  ntroTate  nell'  Umbria :  di  che  tutto  diedi  ayriso  con  mie  lettere  a 
0UO  tempo,  che  m'imagino  passasaero  scnza  riflessione.  Di  queate  ami  ha  il  papa 
Botto  la  libreria  del  Vaticano  accomodate  un'  arsenale,  doTc  con  bnon  ordine  Btanne 
ripoBti  moBchetti,  picche,  carabine  e  pistole  per  annare  trentamila  fanti  e  cinquemila 
caTalli,  eltre  buen  numero  che  dalla  medeaima  fucina  di  Tiroli  si  d  mandate  a  Fer- 
nura  e  Caaielfranco  in  queste  ultimo  ecoofrcnie." — [A.  Contarini's  Report  for  1635. 
Ab  for  arma,  the  popes  in  times  past  were  absolutely  unproyided  with  them,  for  they 
trusted  more  to  laymg  princes  under  obligations  by  conferring  fayourson  them,  than 
to  temporal  defences.  Now  the  register  is  altered,  and  the  present  pope  in  particu- 
lar is  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  this.  At  Tiyoli  he  has  engaged  a  certam  Ripa 
Bresciano,  a  subject  of  your  Serenity,  who  has  gone  from  time  to  time  remoying 
many  of  the  works  on  the  estate  of  Garden.  There  this  person  has  now  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  manufactured,  first  making  the  rough  iron  to  be  brought  from 
Breaciano,  and  now  working  up  with  it  some  portion  farther  of  certain  mmerals 
found  in  Umbria :  of  all  which  I  gave  you  adyioe  in  my  letters  at  its  own  time, 
which  I  suppose  might  pass  without  reflection.  The  pope  has  fitted  up  an  arsenal 
of  these  arms  under  the  Vatican  library,  where  there  are  deposited  in  good  order, 
muskets,  pikes,  carrabines  and  pistols,  sufficient  for  arming  tlurty  thousand  infantry 
aad  fiye  thousand  oayalry,  besides  a  sood  number  sent  from  the  said  foi^  at  Tiyoli 
to  Ferrara  and  Castelfiranco  during  these  late  occurrence?.] 
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Vatican  library  were  set  apart  as  an  arsenal.  There  was  a  super* 
abundance  of  soldiers,  and  the  parade  grounds  of  the  sapreme 
spiritual  power  in  Christendom,  the  peaceful  circuit  of  the  eteiv 
nal  city,  resounded  with  military  noises.  A  free  port  also  he  con* 
sidered  as  indispensable  in  every  well-ordered  state,  and  Givita 
Vecchia  was  at  much  expense  rendered  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Only  the  result  corresponded  more  to  the  state  of  things  than  to 
the  pope^s  design.  The  Moors  of  Barbary  sold  there  the  booty 
they  had  tiricen  from  Christian  merchant  vessels.  Such  was  the 
purpose  subserved  at  last  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  chief  pas- 
tor of  Christendom. 

In  all  these  things,  however,  Pope  Urban  acted  with  unlimited 
absolutism.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  at  least,  he  still 
farther  extended  the  absolute  method  of  government  adopted  by 
his  predecessors. 

If  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  advise  with  the  col- 
lege, he  would  at  once  reply  that  he  alone  understood  more  than 
all  the  cardinals  put  together.  Meetings  of  the  consistory  were 
held  but  seldom,  and  even  then  few  had  the  courage  to  speak 
their  sentiments  freely.  The  congregations  met  as  usual,  yet 
no  questions  of  any  importance  were  laid  before  them,  and  little 
regard  was  paid  to  the  decrees  that  they  might  perhaps  draw 
up.^  Even  for  the  administration  of  the  state  Urban  formed  no 
proper  consulta  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  His  nephew  Fran- 
cis Barberino  was  quite  right  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
pontificate,  in  refusing  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  any 
measure  that  might  have  been  adopted,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  nature. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  were  annoyed  at  being  able  to  dis- 
patch so  little  business  with  the  pope.  At  audiences  he  spoke 
most  himself,'  he  lectured,  and  went  on  talking  on  the  same 

1  "  Le  congregationi  aervono,"  iays  Alrise  Contarini,  **  per  ooprire  talTolta  qnalche 
errore."— [Ae  oongretgatioDs  lenre  often  to  palliate  some  Uunder.] 

I  Pietro  Contarini:  Rel°*  dl  1627.  "  Abbonda  con  grande  faoondia  nelli  4te» 
oorti,  d  oopioao  nelli  auoi  ragionamenti  di  coae  rarie,  arvomenta  e  tratta  neili  Qflga^ 
eon  tntte  (b  racioni  che  intende  e  ia,  a  segno  ehe  le  aiMnenM  si  rendono  altreCtanto 
e  piik  lunglie  di  qoeUe  de'  preoe«ori  snoi :  e  nelle  congr^^alionl  dore  intenrioDe 


tog liendo  egli 


rr  il  medetimo  eon  grande  dl8aTTanta|Egio  dl  chi  tratta  aeco,  mentre  togU 
magffior  parte  del  tempo  poco  ne  laacia  agli  altri :  et  ho  audito  io  dire  ad  nn  oaii^ 
ebe  aAoava  non  per  rioever  Taadienxa  ma  per  daria  al  papa,  poiobd  era  oerto  oba 
la  S**  S.  piti  aTrebbe  voluto  diioorrere  che  aeooltarlo :  e  molte  Tolte  d  aocaduto  oba 
akmni  entrati  per  esporre  le  propria  loro  istanxe,  poatosi  effU  nei  diaooru,  ae  ne  aono 
usciti  aenxa  poter  de  loro  intereiai  dirie  ooaa  alcuna.** — [Ue  abonnda  in  great  do- 
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« 

•ttbjeot  with  those  that  followed,  that  he  had  begun  with  in 
^peaking  to  those  who  went  before.  On  all  occasions  he  had  to 
be  listened  to,  and  admired,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  respect, 
OTCft  when  he  refused  a  favour.  Many  un&yourable  answers  to 
requests  were  given  under  other  popes,  but  that  firom  a  principle, 
whether  of  region  or  of  policy ;  in  the  case  of  Urban  one  could 
observe  the  influence  of  personal  humour.  One  never  could  tell 
whether  he  had  a  yea  or  a  nay  to  expect.  The  quick-witted 
Venetians  discovered,  by  watching  his  behaviour,  that  he  liked 
contradiction,  that  from  an  almost  involuntary  bias  of  his  temper 
he  took  a  £uicy  for  the  reverse  of  what  was  proposed  to  him;  so 
that  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  what  they  wanted,  they  used  the 
method  of  starting  objections  themselves.  While  the  pope  looked 
about  for  something  to  oppose  to  these  objections,  he  naturally 
fell  into  what  was  proposed,  and  to  which,  otherwise,  no  reason- 
ings in  the  world  would  ever  have  brought  him. 
•  This  was  a  peculiarity  of  temper  which  can  display  itself  even 
in  subordinate  spheres,  in  its  own  way,  and  at  that  time  not 
un&equently  appeared  in  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  It  re- 
garded a  public  position  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  tri- 
bute due  to  merit  and  personal  character.  In  administering  a 
public  office,  accordingly,  it  was  far  more  influenced  by  personal 
motives  than  by  a  regard  for  what  the  case  required ;  not  much 
otherwise  than  with  an  author  who  from  being  inflated  with  a 
high  idea  of  his  own  talents,  keeps  less  to  the  object  before  him, 
than  he  gives  free  scope  to  the  play  of  his  caprice. 

What  if  Urban  himself  belonged  to  this  class  of  authors! 
Such  poems  of  his  as  are  still  extant,  show  wit  and  dexterity. 
Yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  sacred  subjects  treated  in  them ! 
The  hymns  and  the  sayings,  alike  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, must  be  accommodated  to  the  Horatian  metres,  the  song 

qiienoe  of  dueoone,  he  is  copious  in  reaaoiuBg  on  TBrions  matters,  lie  argues  and 
treats  in  afEairs  with  all  the  arguments  that  he  understands  and  knows,  to  such  a 
decree  that  aodienoes  are  giren  so  much  the  oflcner,  and  are  held  longer  than  these 
of  his  predecessors :  and  at  the  congregations  in  which  he  takes  a  part,  the  same 
thing  happens  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  those  who  treat  with  him,  whilst 
by  engrooing  most  part  of  the  time  to  himself  he  leares  little  to  others :  and  I  hare 
oeud  it  said  to  a  cardinal  that  he  was  going  not  to  receire  an  audience  but  to  give 
it  to  the  pope,  for  he  was  certain  that  his  I&liness  would  rather  choose  to  discourse 
to  him,  than  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say :  and  it  has  often  happened  that  people 
that  have  gone  in  for  the  purpose  of  explaininff  their  requests,  Sb  consequence  of  his 
setting  himself  to  speak,  have  come  away  without  being  able  to  say  a  word  about 
their  mterests.] 
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of  praise  of  old  Simeon  in  two  Sapphic  strophes !  Hence  it  na- 
turally follows  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  are  altogether 
lost;  the  meaning  must  suit  itself  to  a  form,  which  of  itself  is 
incompatible  with  it,  merely  because  the  composer  prefeif  its 
being  so. 

But  these  talents,  the  brilliant  colouring  they  threw  ailoand 
the  person  of  the  pope,  the  athletic  health  he  enjoyed,  only  in- 
creased in  him  that  self-conceit  with  which  his  elevated  position 
had  otherwise  imbued  him  ^ 

I  know  of  no  pope  who  had  this  weakness  to  such  a  de- 
gree. An  objection  was  once  stated  to  him,  taken  from  the 
old  papal  constitutions :  he  replied,  that  the  utterance  of  a  liv- 
ing pope  was  worth  more  than  the  ordinances  of  a  hundred  dead 
ones. 

He  repealed  the  decree  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that  no  statue 
should  ever  again  be  erected  to  a  pope  during  his  lifetime,  with 
these  words:  ''  that  such  a  decree  could  not  apply  to  such  a  pope 
as  he  was.'"* 

The  manner  in  which  one  of  his  nuncios  had  conducted  him- 
self in  difficult  circumstances  having  been  praised  to  him,  he 
replied,  "  the  nuncio  has  acted  according  to  his  instructions.** 

Such  was  the  man — so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  making  him- 
self a  great  monarch,  with  such  a  leaning  to  France,  derived 
at  once  from  his  previous  labours  in  that  country,  and  the  pro- 
motion he  had  experienced  there,  finally,  so  self-willed,  so  ener- 
getic, and  so  inflated  with  self-conceit — who  at  this  critical 
moment  had  obtained  the  direction  of  the  supreme  spiritual 
power  in  Roman  catholic  Christendom. 

On  his  determination,  on  the  line  of  conduct  he  might  pursue 
in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  catholic  powers,  an  immense  deal 
depended  as  respected  the  progress  or  the  arrest  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  (of  Romanism)  with  which  people  were  now 
occupied. 


^  ThiB  was  remarked  from  the  veiT  first  Relatione  de'  quattro  ambaaciatori, 
1024 :  **  Ama  le  proprie  opinioni  e  si  LuciA  losingare  dal  boo  senio,  a  die  ooow- 
giiita  via  salda  tenaciU  dei  propij  penaieri :  -  -  d  aempre  mtento  a  quelle  ooae 
che  poBBODo  rinffrandiro  il  concetto  della  sua  persona." — [Report  of  ^e  four  amh— - 
sadorsy  1624 :  Ue  loves  his  own  opinions,  ana  allows  himselr  to  be  flattered  by  hia 
own  genius,  to  which  is  added  stiffness  in  holding  to  his  own  ideas :  -  •  he  is  alwayi 
intent  on  whatcrer  can  enhance  the  conceit  of  his  own  person.] 
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Already,  however,  there  had  often  been  remarked  in  this  pope 
ftYendon  towards  Spain  and  Austria/ 

Even  as  early  as  in  1625,  Cardinal  Boigia  complained  of  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  this  dislike:  ^^  the  king  of  Spain  could 
not  obtain  the  smallest  act  of  grace;  every  thing  ¥ras  refused 
tohun.'' 

Cardinal  Borgia  asserted  that  Urban  VIII.  did  not  willingly 
settle  the  affiiir  of  the  Valtelinc:  the  king  had  professed  his 
readiness  to  give  up  the  passes  in  dispute;  to  this  the  pope  paid 
no  regard. 

Thus,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Urban  was  so  far  to 
blame  for  the  rupture  of  the  proposed  alliance  between  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Stuart.  In  completing  the  dispensation  which 
his  predecessor  had  drawn  up,  he  added  to  the  previous  condi- 
tions, that  public  churches  should  be  erected  for  the  Roman 
catholics  in  every  province:  a  deinand  which  never  could  be 
agreed  to,  considering  the  greater  proportion  that  there  was  of 
a  susceptible  protestant  population,  and  which  the  pope  himself 
receded  from  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  matri- 
monial alliance.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  view  with  unwillingness 
the  augmentation  of  power  which  Spain  would  have  acquired  by 
that  connection  with  Eni>land.  A  iie£:otiation  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  by  the  nuncio  resident  in  Brussels, 
about  a  marriage  between  the  electoral  prince  of  the  palatinate, 
not  with  an  Austrian,  but  with  a  Bavarian  princess.^ 

And  in  the  Mantuan  complication  wliich  now  started  up,  the 
pope  had  no  less  essential  a  part.  The  secret  marriage  of  the 
young  princess  with  Bhetelois,  on  which  all  depended,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope.  It  was  obtained  from  Pope  Urban  without  his  having  so 
much  as  put  a  single  question  to  the  nearest  relatives,  to  the 
emperor,  or  to  the  king,  and  it  arrived  just  at  the  fitting  mo- 
ment. 

1  Marquemont  (Lettres,  in  Aubery*s  M6moires  de  JElichelicu,  I.  p.  65)  remarks 
this  from  the  very  first.  It  will  not  be  found  difficult,  says  he,  to  deal  with  the 
pope.  His  leaning  is  for  the  kins;  and  for  France :  but  from  prudential  motives  he 
will  satisfy  the  other  princes.  The  pope  became  aware,  forthwith,  of  the  aversion 
(if  the  Spaniards. 

s  The  nuncio's  emLssary  was  a  Capuchin  friar,  called  Francis  della  Rota. 
Russdorfy  N^gociations,  T.  205,  is  particularly  minute  on  the  subject  of  his  nego- 
tiations. 
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In  thifl  maimer  did  the  pope^s  peculiar  dispositioii  already  lie 
open  to  the  light  of  day.  Like  the  other  Italian  princes,  he 
wished  above  all  things  to  see  placed  in  Mantua  a  prince  who 
should  be  disconnected  with  Spain. 

He  did  not  wait  even  until  he  had  received  any  kind  of  soli- 
citation from  Richelieu.  As  his  applications  to  the  imperial 
court  remained  without  fruit,  the  proceedings  adopted  there  be- 
coming, on  the  contrary,  more  and  more  hostile,  and  as  the 
siege  of  Gasale  went  on,  the  pope  himself  turned  to  France. 

He  presented  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  setting  forth  that 
the  king  might  send  an  army  into  the  field  even  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Rochelle:  that  an  enterprise  in  the  Mantuan  affair  would 
be  no  less  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Gt>d  than  the  siege  of  that 
main  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots:  only  let  the  king  once  appear 
in  Lyons  and  declare  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  the  pope, 
too,  would  not  delay  placing  an  army  in  the  field,  and  uniting 
his  forces  with  the  king.^ 

From  this  side,  accordingly,  Richelieu,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, had  nothing  to  dread  on  reviving  again  that  opposition  to 
Spain  which  had  miscarried  three  years  before.  But  he  wished 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution;  he  had  none  of  the  pope'*8 
eager  haste;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  distracted  while 
engaged  with  the  siege  that  captivated  his  love  of  glory. 

The  more  decided  was  he,  as  soon  as  Rochelle  had  fallen. 
'^  Monsignore,''''  he  said  to  the  papal  nuncio,  whom  he  Iiad  im- 
mediately ordered  to  be  called,  "  wo  shall  now  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment further:  the  king  will  take  up  the  Italian  aflfair  with  all 
liis  energies."^ 

In  this  manner  did  that  animosity  towards  Spain  and  Austria 
which  had  already  been  so  often  excited,  start  up  more  power- 
fully than  ever.  The  jealousy  of  Italy  once  more  called  forth 
the  ambition  of  France.  The  state  of  things  seemed  so  urgent 
that  Louis  XIII  would  not  even  wait  for  the  return  of  spring. 
While  it  was  as  yet  but  the  middle  of  January,  1629,  he  set 
out  from  Paris  and  took  the  way  towards  the  Alps.  In  vain 
did  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  as  we  said,  remained  attached  to 

1  Extracts  from  Bethone's  despatches  of  the  2dd  of  September  and  Sth  of  Oeto- 
ber,  1638,  in  SSri:  Memorie,  VI.  p.  478. 

•  Dispaocio  Bagni,  2  Not.  1628. 
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Spain,  oppose  him:  hiB  passes,  which  he  had  caused  to  he  bar- 
ricaded, were  carried  bj  storm  at  the  first  assault;  Susa  was 
taken;  by  the  month  of  March  he  had  to  come  to  terms;  the 
Spaniards,  in  tact^  fomid  themselves  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Casale/ 

Thus  did  the  two  leading  powers  of  Roman  catholic  cliristen- 
dom  confiront  each  other  anew  in  arms.  Richelieu  again 
adopted  his  boldest  schemes  for  attacking  the  Spanish-Austrian 
power. 

If  we  compare  the  two  periods,  howeyer,  we  shall  find  thai 
in  this  he  now  proceeded  on  a  far  more  solid  and  more  tenable 
footing  than  in  his  previoas  enterprises  connected  with  the 
Orisons  and  the  Palatinate.  At  that  time,  the  Huguenots  had 
been  able  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  renewing  a  war 
with  him  within  France.  Not  that  they  were  yet  completely 
crushed,  but  since  they  had  lost  Rochelle,  they  no  longer  gave 
cause  for  anxiety:  their  defeats  and  losses  went  on  without  int^p- 
ruption,  so  that  they  were  now  incapable  even  of  making  a  diver- 
sion. And  perhaps  it  is  of  still  more  consequence  that  Riche- 
lieu now  had  the  pope  in  his  favour.  In  the  former  enterprise, 
the  opposition  in  which  he  was  involved  in  regard  to  it  with 
the  Roman  see,  perilled  even  his  position  in  the  interior  of 
France,  whereas  Rome  itself  suggested  the  present  attempt,  as 
being  for  the  interest  of  the  papal  principality.  Richelieu  found 
it  advisable  on  the  whole,  to  attach  himself  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  popedom :  in  the  controversy  between  Romish  and  GkJli- 
can  doitrines,  he  now  kept  to  the  former  and  denied  the  latter. 

In  all  this,  how  important  were  the  results  that  arose  from 
the  opposition  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  house  of  Austria ! 

With  the  religious  development,  with  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  catholic  restoration,  there  were  interwoven  political 
changes,  which  constantly  gave  effect  to  their  own  principle, 
and  now  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
church. 

The  pope  entered  the  lists  with  that  very  power  which  had 
made  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  a  matter  of  the 
most  eager  interest. 

1  Recoeil  de  diTenes  reUtions  des  gneiTes  d*Italie,  1629. — [ColleGtioD  of  tbe  ti^ 
rions  accounts  of  the  wan  of  Italy,  ld29.]     Bourg  en  Breiae,  1632. 

II.  S 
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The  question  now  remains,  what  coarse  would  be  pursued  bj 
this  power,  and  particularly  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  whose 
hands  chiefly  lay  the  grand  work  of  the  re-establishment,  when 
called  to  face  so  powerful  and  threatening  an  opposition. 

TBS  POWXS  or  THK  KMPKBOR  FXRDINAjrD  U.  IH  1039. 

To  the  emperor  it  was  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

He  could  not,  indeed,  under  existing  circumstances,  promise 
himself  any  kind  of  favour  from  the  pope:  in  the  smallest  mat- 
ters, for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximian,  nay, 
in  the  most  devout  suggestions,  as  when,  among  other  things,  he 
wished  to  see  admitted  into  the  Roman  kalendar,  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Wenceslaus,  because  of  the  one  being  so  much  revered 
in  Hungary,  and  the  other  in  Bohemia,  he  met  with  opposition, 
and  received  nothing  but  unfEivourable  answers.  Not  the  less, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1629,  did  he  cause  the  edict  of  restitution 
to  be  promulgated  in  the  empire.  It  was  as  it  were  the  final 
judgment  pronounced  in  a  great  lawsuit,  which  had  now  been 
carried  on  for  more  than  a  century.  The  evangelical  body  had" 
judgment  given  against  them  out  and  out:  the  Boman  catholics 
had  it  decided  comptetely^in  their  favour:  **  nothing  further 
remains  for  us,^^  said  the  emperor,  '^  but  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  injured  party,  and  to  send  out  our  commissioners  to  de- 
mand back  from  their  illegal  possessors  all  archbishoprics,  bishop- 
rics, prelatures,  monasteries,  and  convents,  and  other  spiritual 
property,  that  have  been  confiscated  since  the  compact  of  Pas- 
sau.^^  The  commissioners  appeared  immediately;  one  was  spe- 
cially appointed  for  each  circle  of  the  empire,  and  set  to  work 
forthwith;  the  most  reckless  executions  commenced.  And  with 
this  at  least  was  the  pope  not  to  be  appeased,  or  to  be  moved  to 
some  favour  and  liking  for  the  emperor?  Pope  Urban  took  it 
all  as  a  mere  discharge  of  duty.  The  emperor  prayed  that  in 
the  first  instance,  at  least,  he  might  be  empowered  to  nominate 
persons  to  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  obtained  by  means  of 
the  edict  of  restitution;  this  the  pope  refused  to  grant  him,  for, 
said  he,  I  must  not  violate  the  concordat:  it  is  observed  even 
in  France.^     There  is  almost  a  sneer  in  this  reference,  for  the 

1  Letton  di  segreUrU  di  sUto  al  nuntio  PaUotta  li  28  Aprile,  1029.~-[Lettcr  of 
the  lecretaryihip  of  sUte  to  the  nnnoio  PaUotU,  28th  April,  1629.]  The  pope  ap- 
pointed  Peter  LiBwii  Carafik,  his  nuncio  at  Cok^^ne,  to  go  to  Ix>wer  Saxony,  **  ander 
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French  concordat  secured  to  the  king  llie  very  right  which  the 
emperor  desired.  The  emperor  wished  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  change  the  regained  monasteries  into  colleges,  particularly 
for  Jesuitfi;  the  pope  replied  that  the  monasteries  must  first  of 
all  be  delivered  over  to  the  bishops. 

The  emperor  ineanwhile  proceeded  on  his  course,  without 
paying  regard  to  the  disfavour  shown  him  by  the  pope;  he 
considered  himself  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Bomau  catholic 
church. 

Ha  caused  three  armies  at  once  to  take  the  field. 

The  first  came  in  aid  of  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes,  and 
in  (act  did  so  far  restore  the  military  fortunes  of  the  Poles. 
Yet  that  was  not  its  only  object;  it  was  thought,  that  at  the 
same  time  Prussia  might,  in  that  campaign,  be  restored  to  the 
empire  and  to  the  order  from  which  it  had  been  wrested.' 

Another  army  marched  against  the  Netherlands,  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  that  quarter.  It  spread  itself  over  the  moors  from 
Utrecht  towards  Amsterdam,  and  nothing  but  an  accident,  the 
Burpriaal  of  Weael,  pre\T;nted  it  from  achieving  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses. 

Meanwhile,  a  third  army  assembled  at  Memmingcn  and  Lin- 
dao,  fur  the  purpose  of  marching  into  Italy,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  Mantuan  affair  with  the  sword.  The  Swiss  could 
not  be  induced  to  grant  a  passage  as  a  favour,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so;  Luciensteig,  Chur,  together  with  all  the 
paasee  in  the  Grisons  as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Como,  were  taken 
in  an  instant:  this  army,  35,000  strong,  then  descended  along 
the  Adda  and  the  Oglio.  The  duke  of  Mantua  was  once  more 
called  upon  to  submit.  He  declared,  in  reply,  that  he  stood 
under  the  safeguard  of  France,  and  that  they  most  negotiate  in 
that  quarter.  While  the  Germans  were  now  moving  agaiuBt 
Mantua,  and  the  Spaniards  against  Montferrat,  the  French  ap- 


giTing  him  the  power,  >part  In 

tpnvtmiw  of  Uw  dergj  aiaoDg  themielTeB. 

1  HAmaina  et  n^gotuticMii  de  Boadorf,  II. 
(Sdmnenberg)  VieoiuD  nuper  oUrii  verU*  >  eoiu 
turn  fait,  impenUiraiii  iciiicet  liln  ct  imperio  luliseturnm  qoidqaid  miliM  suo  in 
BsTMrik  oceapuit  et  oeperit." — [Count  SehmnnibeT;;  wu  Utely  told  at  Vienna, 
in  fine  vorda.  by  the  emperor'a  oanneiUori  and  miniiten,  that  the  emperor  would, 
'    '"  "  rt  to  tunuelf  ud  the  emjurs  wlule<rar  Eiii  fbrcei  nught  ooonpy  and 
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peared  again  the  second  time.  On  this  occasion  likewise,  they 
achieved  some  successes,  having  taken  Sahizzo  and  Pinerolo: 
bat  in  the  main  affikir  they  acoomplished  nothing:  they  oonld 
not  even  compel  the  duke  of  Savoy  anew  to  comply  with  their 
wishes.  The  Spaniards  began  to  besiege  Gasale,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, after  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities,  Mantua:^  they  were 
an  overmatch  by  far  for  the  other  side. 

No  wonder  if,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  people  now  began  to 
talk  in  Vienna  itself  of  the  old  imperial  supremacy,  *'  that  the 
Italians  were  yet  to  be  shown  that  there  still  was  an  empeior, 
and  that  they  would  yet  be  called  to  a  reckoning.*^ 

Venice,  in  particular,  had  brought  on  itself  the  hatred  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  People  judged  at  Vienna,  that  were  Mantua 
once  taken,  the  terra  firma  of  Venice,  too,  could  no  longer  hold 
out.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  and  then  the  imperial  fief  might  be  demanded 
back.  The  Spanish  ambassador  went  even  beyond  this.  He 
compared  the  Spanish-Austrian  power  with  the  Roman,  and  the 
Venetian  with  the  Carthaginian.  AtU  Boma^  he  exclaimed, 
out  Carthago  delenda  est? 

And  here,  too,  people  called  to  mind  the  secular  claims  of  the 
empire  against  the  popedom. 

Ferdinand  II.  contemplated  having  himself  crowned:  he  re- 
quired that  the  pope  should  come  to  Bologna  or  to  Ferrara,  to 
meet  him :  the  pope  dared  neither  promise  nor  refuse,  and  tried 
to  help  himself  with  a  rsservatio  mentalis  (mental  reservation).' 
Mention  was  made  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  empire  over  Ur- 
bino  and  Montefeltro,  and  the  papal  nuncio  was  informed,  with- 
out more  ado,  that  Wallenstein,  on  coming  into  Italy,  would 
make  further  inquiry  into  the  subject.  In  point  of  £em^,  that 
was  Wallenstein^s  object.  He  had  been  ere  now  opposed  to 
the  Italian  war;  but  he  now  declared  that  as  he  saw  that  the 

1  The  eleirenih  book  dell*  istoriA  di  Pietro  Giov.  Capriata  diicanes  the  indiTi- 
dual  steps  in  this  ocohitdiicc. 

s  Either  Rome  or  Carthage  most  be  deatroyed.    Tb. 

*  Se  bene  Urbano  una  Tolta  usd  coU'  ambaaciatore  SaTelii  ohe  biaognando  ii  nria 
trasferito  a  Bologna  o  Ferrara,  non  intese  perd  dire  in  oorrespettiviti  di  qnello  cha 
eeproMe  il  principe  di  Eokenbesg* — Tlf^  indeed.  Urban  on  one  ocoaoion  came  to  *I»W 
iisue  with  the  ambassador  SaveUi,  that  in  case  of  need  he  should  transfer  himselt 
to  Bologna  or  Ferrara,  ho  did  not  therefore  moan  to  say  so  in  relation  to  what  had 
been  expreased  by  the  prince  of  Eckenbci^.] 
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pope  with  liis  alliea  wauted  to  cnisli  tlie  liouae  of  Austria,  he 
was  for  it.'  He  hinted  that  it  was  a  huu  Jred  years  aiDce  Rome 
had  been  plundered,  and  that  it  must  now  bo  much  richer  than 
it  was  then. 

Meanwhile  France  was  not  to  be  spared.  The  emperor  thought 
of  recovering  the  three  lost  bishoprics  by  dint  of  arms:  his  plan 
being  ia  take  Cossacks  from  Poland  and  to  send  them  to  France. 
The  diseensione  of  Louis  XIII.  with  his  brother  and  liis  mo- 
ther, seemed  to  present  a  desirable  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

And  thus  did  the  honse  of  Austria  occupy  a  position  in  which 
it  followed  out  its  efforts  against  the  protestanta  in  tho  boldest 
manner,  but  at  the  same  time  powerfully  kept  down  and  con- 
trolled the  Roman  catholic  opposition  and  even  the  pope. 


In  earlier  times,  as  often  as  a  case  of  this  kind  was  merelyseen 
at  a  distance  and  dreaded  only,  all  that  yet  remained  independent 
in  Europe  would  have  coalesced,  but  now  it  liad  actually  oc- 
curred. The  Boman  catholic  opposition  looked  round  for 
assistance  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Roman  Catholicism; 
no  longer  from  jealousy,  but  for  deliverance  from  jeopardy  and 
in  self-defence.  But  to  what  quarter  could  it  turn  ?  England 
waa  fully  occupied  at  home  in  consequence  of  the  broils  betwixt 
king  and  parliament,  and  was,  moreover,  negotiating  anew  with 
Spain:  the  Netherlands  were  actually  invaded  by  the  enemy: 

1  The  inimHHi  eeiKnlly  cDterUioed  of  the  pope  at  Viennm,  may  be  Imnrad  frmi 
Palotta'i  letter  c^  1  Dtb  August.  1B28.  "  C  stato  qui  nppreeentato  da' maligni,  cbe 
no  qucUi  she  irogliona  U  guiim.  cbe  lo  stato  di  Miluio  BU  in  gnndladmoperiMla, 
awnda  oom  lionnt  cbe  papa  Urbuno  hBTendo  Tsatiuimi  pcoaieri  iia  di  c^tlvo  liul- 
mo  •nno  la  can  d'AoatrU.  cbe  perciii  >i  habbia  ds  tcmere  di  S.  S*  noa  meiio  che 
di  Vaarstni  e  di  Franoesi  barendo  gli  atati  coti  Ticiiu  al  dncato  di  MilMn  •  polands 
In  nn  tntl«  mettere  potente  eeertite  in  campagna:  e  di  pia  sU  atoat  maligni 
iuiiBO  npiMCMsUta  per  coea  gT&  Blabilita  cfae  S.  S*'  vnole  in  Dgnintodo  flv  fiu«  n 
de'  Bomani  il  re  di  Fnncia,  od  in  confertnaiioDe  di  ei6  buuia  allegato  eh>  [■wiiiilii 
U  E^  S.  nnndo  in  Frucia  dicesee  alia  regfna  cbe  s'egU  uriTftTa  ad  oaer  pepa, 
Ttdarm  pronirani  di  fare  re  de'Bomaiii  il  nio  figliaalo.  U  quale  ancora  era  &noiulk>.*' 
— [It  baa  been  repreeent^d  here  by  nudignant  penona,  tlut  ii,  by  those  who  wiah 
tar-wti,  t}iattbe  state  of  Milan  is  in  the  ntmrnt  jeopardy,  it  l>^ngoertun  tliat  Pops 
UHian,  haring  the  ysat^at  tbongbtSf  bears  ill  will  towards  the  house  a(  Austzia, 
that,  thcielbre.  there  is  groond  of  apprehensioa  in  his  Holincas  not  less  Uiau  in  tlia 
Venetian!,  and  tho  French  baring  stales  thus  near  to  tho  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
being  aUe  at  a  atroke  lo  send  a  poweifiil  anoy  into  the  Geld :  and,  fdnlier,  thoaa 
NOW  mafignant  penoni  have  represented  it  aa  quite  an  establiabed  fact,  that  the 
pope  widiea  auTbair  to  make  tlie  hjog  of  Frauoe  Icing  of  the  Bonuna  ;  and  in  oca- 
finnation  of  tlui  bare  alleged  that  when  bia  Uolincaa  waa  nuudo  in  France,  he  bad 
told  tW  qneen  Uiat  should  he  erer  happen  lo  bemme  pope,  he  wished  to  bring  il 
about  that  hor  son  shonld  be  king  of  tbe  Romans,  be  being  sUQ  an  infiuit.] 
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the  protestants  of  Germany  were  either  beaten  or  overawed  1^ 
the  imperial  armies:  the  king  of  Denmark  had  been  oompelled 
to  accede  to  a  disadvantageoas  peace.  There  was  none  left  but 
the  king  of  Sweden. 

While  the  protestants  had  been  beaten  in  all  quarters,  Ouft- 
tavus  Adolphas  alone  had  gained  victories.  He  had  conquered 
Biga,  the  whole  of  Livonia  as  far  as  the  Dunamtind,  and  of 
Lithuania,  as  the  Poles  expressed  it,  as  much  as  he  desired. 
Then,  in  1626,  he  appeared  in  Prussia,  chiefly,  as  he  said,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  clergy  in  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland.  He  had 
possessed  himself  of  Frauenburg  and  Braunsberg,  the  head- 
quarters of  restored  Boman  Catholicism  in  those  parts,  and 
afibrded  a  new  and  powerful  stay  to  the  oppressed  protestants 
among  their  inhabitants.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 
"  Above  all  other  men,'^  writes  Busdorf  as  early  as  1624,  "I 
prize  this  victorious  hero ;  I  revere  him  as  the  sole  safeguard  of 
our  cause,  as  the  terror  of  our  common  enemy:  I  follow  his 
glory,  which  is  exalted  above  envy,  with  my  prayers.'^  Chus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  it  is  true,  had  now  experienced  a  loss  upon  the 
moors  of  Stumm,  and  had  well  nigh  himself  been  taken  prisoner, 
but  the  chivalrous  courage  with  which  he  broke  through  the 
enemy,  invested  him  even  with  fresh  glory,  and  he  never  ceased 
to  keep  the  field. 

To  this  prince  the  French  now  addressed  themselves.  First 
they  mediated  a  truce  between  him  and  the  Poles,  and  it  is,- 
indeed^  very  possible  that  the  emperor^s  design  upon  Prussia 
helped  to  give  a  friendly  tone,  if  not  to  the  king,  at  least  to  the 
magnates  of  Poland.^  After  this,  they  came  nearer  their  main 
design,  which  was  to  draw  the  king  of  Sweden  into  Germany. 
They  confined  themselves  withal  to  merely  insisting  on  the  in- 
sertion in  the  compact  of  some  stipulations  in  fEivour  of  Boman 
Catholicism.  With  this  reservation  they  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  assist  the  king,  who  had  to  bring  a  considerable  force 

1  Rusdorf,  Mdmoires,  TI.  3.  "  Ejus  gloriam  inyiduo  metas  eluctatam,  exodnm 
infract!  animi  magnitudinem,  et  Tirtntis  magis  ac  magis  per  merita  emteaeentb  «i 
aarargentis  ioTiotnm  rolmr  cum  atnpore  adoro  et  ftupplioi  rbto  prowquor.*'— [I 
adore  with  amasement  and  follow  with  luppliant  row  his  slory,  which  haa  struggled 
beyond  the  barriers  of  earjt  the  lofty  grandeur  of  his  unbroken  mind,  and  the  un- 
fanquished  strength  of  a  rirtue  that  shines  out  more  and  more  by  its  deserts.] 

s  Rusdorf,  II.  724.  "  Polonis  proocres,  si  unquam,  rel  nunc  maxime  paoein 
deiiderabant." — [The  magmatcs  of  PoUnd,  if  ever,  now  chiefly  wished  for  peace.] 
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into  the  field,  with  a  corresponding  sum  of  money.  Hereupon, 
after  some  delay,  King  Ghistavus  went  into  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. In  his  instmotions  he  avoids  all  mention  of  religion, 
placing  the  object  of  thci  alliance  simply  in  the  restoration  of 
the  German  estates  to  their  ancient  privileges,  the  removal  of 
the  imperial  troops,  and  the  security  of  the  sea  and  of  commerce.^ 
An  agreement  was  drawn  up  in  which  the  king  engaged  to  tole- 
rate the  Boman  catholic  worship  where  he  might  find  it,  and  in 
religioua  matters,  as  it  is  expressed,  to  act  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  This  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  pope,  to 
whom  notice  of  it  was  immediately  communicated.  Some  for- 
malities, it  is  true,  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of 
the  compact;  it  was  considered  to  be  definitely  settled,  however, 
by  summer  1630.'  The  papal  nuncio  in  Prance  maintains  that 
Venice  engaged  to  pay  a  third  part  of  the  subsidies.'  I  have 
had  no  means  of  discovering  what  ground  there  was  for  this  asser- 
tion, it  corresponds  at  least  with  the  state  of  circumstances  at 
the  time. 

But  could  one  venture  indeed  to  hope  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  was  in  fit  case  alone  to  break  down  the  preponderance  of 
the  imperial  army  and  to  beat  it  in  the  field.  Nobody  trusted 
that  he  could.     It  seemed  desirable  above  all  things  to  bring 

1   Tenor  m&ndatorum  quje  S.  R.  Maj.  Suecia?  clcmenter  vult  ut  conMiliarius  ejus 

-     -     Dn.  Camerarius  oWrvarc  del)eat,  U|)S2iliffi,  18  Dec.  1620. — [Tenor  of  the 

instmctions  which  his  royal  Majesty  of  Sweden,  in  his  clemency,  desires  that  his 

councillor    -     -    the  Lord  Chamberlain,  should  observe,  Upsala,  18th  December, 

l&i9.]     Moser's  patriotic  Archives,  vol.  VI.  p.  133.* 

s  Bagni,  18  Giugno  [18th  June]  1630.  He  quotes  the  article,  which  occun  also 
in  the  compact  of  6th  January,  1031.  with  a  slight  difference,  as  follows:  "  Si  rex 
aliquos  proffressus  faciet.  in  captis  aut  deditis  locis,  auantnm  ad  ea  qu»  religionem 
spectani,  obaervabit  leges  imperii." — [If  the  king  make  any  progress  {lit,  progresses) 
he  shall  observe  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as  for  those  things  that  respect  religion,  in 
places  taken  by  or  surrendered  to  him.l  He  shows,  also,  now  that  was  to  be  under- 
stood. *'  Le  quali  legci  "  [which  laws],  he  adds.  "  dioevano  dovere  intendersi  deUa 
religione  cattolica  e  dSk  confessione  Augustana  [they  said,  were  to  be  nnderatood 
of  Uie  catholic  religion  and  the  Augsbni^  confession].  So  that  Calvinism  seems  to 
bare  remained  excluded. 

s  Bagni.  16  Luglio  [16th  July]  1630.  "  Sopragiunsero  "  [there  were  added],  it 
runs  in  the  extract,  **  nuove  lettere  del  Bagni  coU'  aviso  che  alia  prefata  oonfedera- 
tione  firs  il  re  di  Francia  e  lo  Sueco  erasi  aggiunta  la  republica  di  Yenetia,  la  quale 
oUigavasi  a  contribuiie  per  la  terza  parte  " — [freeh  letters  from  Bagni,  with  auvioe 
that  to  the  foresaid  confederacy  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Sweden,  Venice 
had  been  added,  and  had  come  under  an  obligation  to  contribute  the  third  part]. 

I 

*  But  U  mmt  bj  no  iMaaa  b«  thooght  that  he  had  not  •noOtet  and  tkt  hidMr  end  at  bMii.  Bb  graad  porpoM 
mmf  b«  hf— d  tram  Um  admirable  prajcr  which  be  oflNvd  ap  on  landing  on  Um  Uand  of  Bngm,  and  in  which  ho 
cnlla  Ood  to  wItiiMa  ttant  ha  enma  lot  tba  wb*  oT  Qod'i  honour,  and  for  wmt  ecmilbrt  and  awlitaiim  to  Hb  aflUotcd 
Chw«h.    Tn. 
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about  in  Gknnany  itself  some  moTement  that  might  co-operate 
with  the  expedition  he  was  about  to  undertake. 

And  here  undoubtedly  the  protestants  might  safely  be  reck* 
oned  upon.  Whatever  line  of  policy  might  be  suggested  to 
individual  princes  by  a  regard  for  their  personal  interests  or  fears, 
yet  men'^s  minds  had  become  completely  overpowered  by  that 
ifermentation  which  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  common  life, 
and  precedes  great  storms.  I  shall  mention  but  one  idea  that 
prevaile<l  at  the  time.  On  the  edict  of  restitution  coming  to  be 
carried  into  effect  here  and  there,  and  the  Jesuits  were  already 
giving  hints  that  they  intended  to  pay  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  Augsburg  peace,  the  protestants  intimated  that  before  they 
could  carry  matters  thus  far,  the  utter  subversion  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  German*  nation  would  take  place:  *' sooner  would 
they  cast  off  law  and  manners,  and  convert  Germany  again  into 
its  ancient  wolds  and  wildernesses.^^ 

But  even  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  catholics,  there  were 
symptoms  of  discontent  and  dissension. 

It  cannot  be  told  what  a  conunotion  was  caused  among  the 
clergy  by  the  Jesuits  having  it  in  contemplation  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  restored  conventual  property.  The  Jesuits  declared 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  Benedictines:  that  they  had  all 
apostatized,  and  were  altogether  incapable  of  entering  again  into 
the  lost  possessions.  On  the  other  hand,  their  own  merits  were 
brought  into  question  by  the  opposite  side:  people  would  not 
hear  of  conversions  having  been  effected  by  them :  what  were 
apparently  such  were  said  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  compulsion/ 

1  Although  the  tnie  (acts  of  the  case  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the  riolent  oontio- 
venial  writings,  accusations,  and  defences  that  appeared  on  the  subject,  jet  thmj 
present  the  points  in  dispute.  "  E  verissimo,"  says  the  papal  nuncio,  in  a  letter 
written  in  cipher,  *'  che  i  padri  Gesuiti  hanno  procurato  e  procurano  ool  fiiToro 
deU'imperatore,  che  non  pud  esser  maggiore,  dl  non  solo  soprastare  agii  altri  reU- 
ciosi,  ma  di  esoluderli  dore  cssi  v'  hanno  alcun  intorcssc  o  politico  o  spiritnale.** — 
fit  is  most  true  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  have  procured  and  are  procunng,  with  the 
emi^cror's  finvour,  which  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is,  not  only  a  place  above  the 
other  religious  (orders),  but  the  exclusion  of  these  where  they  have  any  interest, 
either  political  or  secular.]  I  find,  however,  that  the  emperor,  devoted  as  he  wm 
to  the  Jesuits,  was  disposed,  in  1629,  to  a  simple  restitution  to  the  old  orden.  TUa 
we  learn  from  Peter  Lewis  Caraffs,  nuncio  at  Cologne.  But  already  at  thia  oriti- 
cal  moment,  the  Jesuits  had  carried  their  point  at  Rome.  There  a  decree  fbOowied 
in  July  1629 :  "che  alcuna  parte  (del  beni  ricuperati)  potesse  convertini  in  av»- 
sioni  ai  scminaij,  di  alunnati,  di  scuole  e  dl  collegj  tanto  de*  padri  Gesuiti,  quali  in 
gran  parte  furono  motori  deli'editto  di  Cesare,  come  di  altri  religiosi  :*' — [that  any 
part  (of  the  recovered  property)  may  be  converted  into  the  erection  of  leminariiea, 
of  academieif  of  schools,  and  colleges,  as  well  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  in  a  grant 
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Ere  the  church  property  had  as  yet  been  restored,  they  intro- 
duced among  the  religious  orders  dissensions  and  brawling  about 
the  ehmns  to  its  possession,  and  about  the  right  of  collatton  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  pope. 

But  to  these  misunderstandings  on  religious  matters  there 
were  added  secular  ones  of  a  still  more  extensive  nature.  The 
imperial  soldiers  were  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burthen;  in  their 
nuurohes  they  exhausted  both  the  country  and  the  people;  while 
the  soldier  maltreated  the  burghers  and  peasantry,  the  comman- 
der in  chief  used  the  princes  no  better;  Wallenstein  allowed 
himself  to  use  the  most  insolent  language.  Even  the  emperor^s 
old  allies,  the  heads  of  the  league,  and  above  all  MaximiHan  of 
Bavaria,  were  discontented  with  the  present  and  anxious  about 
the  future. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Ferdinand,  in  order  to 
have  his  son  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  assembled  the  Boman 
catholic  electors  at  Batisbon  in  the  summer  of  1630.  All  other 
concerns  of  public  importance  could  not  fail  on  this  occasion  to 
come  under  discussion. 

The  emperor  clearly  saw  that  he  must  make  some  concessions. 
It  was  his  intention  to  do  so  in  the  affairs  of  Germany;  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  suspend  the  edict  of  restitution  with 
respect  to  the  territories  of  Brandenburg  and  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  to  compromise  matters  as  respected  the  Palatinate  and 
Mecklenburg,  and  again  to  conciliate  Sweden,  negotiations  for 
which  were  already  set  on  foot,  and  meanwhile  he  proposed  to 
direct  his  main  force  against  Italy,  to  bring  the  Mantuanwarto 
an  end,  and  to  compel  the  pope  to  acknowledge  his  ecclesiastical 
pretensions.^ 

mcasare  were  promoters  of  the  edict  of  the  emperor,  as  of  other  religioiu  orders.] 
The  Jesuit  sehoob  would  have  hoen  diffused  over  all  the  north  of  Germany. 

1  DLspaccio  Pallotta,  2  Ag.  1630,  gires  among  the  points  that  come  under  eon- 
sultation :  "  1*  se  si  doveva  sospendcro  o  tirare  aranti  Teditto  della  ricuperatione 
de'  beni  eccH ;  3<*se  harendosi  da  procedcre  aTanti,  si  a^esse  da  sospendere  auanto  a 
quelli  che  erano  ncgli  stati  dell*  elettori  di  Sassonia  e  di  Brandenburffo :  ed  inclin- 
arati  a  sospenderlo ;  3o  quanto  ai  beneficii  o  beni  eccl^  che  si  erano  ncuperatl,  pre- 
tenderasi  che  alii  imperatori  spettasso  la  nominazione  -  -  6*  trattaTaai  ui  restituire 
il  dueato  di  Mechelburgh  agli  antichi  padroni,  sicoomc  il  palatinate  almeno  infer!- 
ore  al  palatine,  con  perpetuo  preffiuditio  della  rcligione  cattolica,  come  era  scguito 
con  Danimarca." — [1.  Whether  they  should  suspend  or  proceed  with  the  edict  for 
the  recorery  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  2.  Supposing  that  they  were  to  proceed 
with  it,  whether  they  should  suspend  it  as  £u>  as  respected  that  which  lay  in  tlie 
states  of  the  electors  of  Saxony  sjid  Brandenburg :  ana  there  was  an  inclination  to 
suspend  it ;  3.  As  for  the  benefice!  and  ehurdi  estates  that  were  reeorcred,  it  waa 

ir.  T 
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He  might  believe,  that  as  he  had  to  do  with  German  prinoes, 
he  could  effect  most  by  compliancy  in  Geiman  aSairs.  Never- 
theless the  state  of  things  was  not  so  simple  as  he  supposed. 

The  Italian  French  opposition  had  already  found  its  way 
among  the  Boman  catholic  electoral  princes,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  use  of  the  discontented  among  them  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. 

First,  there  appeared  in  Batisbon  the  papal  nuncio  Bocci,  and 
it  may  well  be  supposed  that  he  would  turn  every  thing  to  ac- 
count in  thwarting  the  execution  of  the  emperor^s  Italian  and 
antipapal  designs. 

The  pope  had  instructed  him  to  put  himself  before  all  things 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria»  and  in 
a  short  time  he  mentions  that  this  friendly  footing  was  kept  a 
profound  secret;^  he  brought  the  Roman  catholic  electors  to 
unite  in  a  declaration  that  in  all  church  affairs  they  would  con- 
tinue to  act  along  with  him,  and  in  particular  would  preserve 
entire  the  jurisdiction  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  papal  see. 

But  in  order  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  affair,  there  came 
to  his  assistance  Bichelieu^s  trusty  friend,  father  Joseph.  Never 
certainly  was  the  thorough  craftiness  of  this  Capuchin  friar  more 
busily  exercised,  more  efficient,  or  to  those  who  were  privy  to  it, 
more  manifest  than  on  this  occasion.  M.  St.  Leon  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Batisbon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  embassy,  said 
of  him,  *'the  friar  indeed  has  no  soul,  but  instead  of  it  he  has  a 
shallow  wit  and  jocose  humour,  in  which  all  who  treat  with  him 
must  join.'' 

Now  by  means  of  these  agents  that  Italian  French  opposition 
to  the  emperor  made  his  very  German  allies  in  a  short  time  fully 
its  own.  Nothing  was  done  towards  restoring  peace  between  the 
empire  and  Sweden,  or  for  the  quieting  of  the  protestants;  the 
pope  never  could  have  approved  of  the  suspension  of  the  edict  of 
restitution.     On  the  other  hand  the  electoral  princes  pressed  for 

aUedged  that  the  nominAtioiui  belonged  to  the  emperor  -  -  6.  There  wm  a  disciniiiaii 
about  restorinff  the  dukedom  of  Meckknbui^  to  the  old  proprietors  as  weU  as  tlM 
palatinate,  at  least  the  lower,  to  the  palatine,  with  perpetual  prejudice  of  the  BomMi 
catholic  religion,  as  was  done  with  regard  to  Denmark.] 

^  Dispaooio  Rocci  9  Sett.  1630.    "  E  questa  corrispondenza  riuso!  molto  firattv- 


osa,  perchd  Bavien  di  buon  cuore  oper6  che  in  quel  oonvento  non  si  tntttd  deOa 
operationi  som  mentorate.*' — [And  this  mutual  understanding  prored  most  adTaa- 
iageons,  for  BaTsria  heartily  endoaTonred  to  prerent  the  proceedings  aboTe  man- 
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the  restoration  of  peace  in  Italy,  and  called  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  imperial  commander  in  chief,  who  assumed  all  the  airs  of  an 
absolute  dictator. 

And  so  powerful  was  this  influence,  so  skilfully  was  it  made 
to  bear,  that  the  potent  emperor,  in  the  senith  of  his  might, 
yielded  without  resistance,  and  unconditionally. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  Batisbon,  his  troops 
had  taken  Mantua;  he  could  consider  himself  as  master  of  Italy, 
and  yet  at  that  yery  moment  he  consented  to  cede  Mantua  to 
Nevers,  under  condition  of  the  empty  formality  of  his  asking 
pardon.  But  perhaps  the  other  demand  was  still  more  signifi- 
cant. The  German  princes,  France,  and  the  pope  were  one  and 
all  threatened  by  the  commander  in  chief,  with  whom  personaUy 
the  success  of  the  imperial  arms  was  associated !  We  cannot 
wonder  if  they  hated  him  and  wanted  to  be  rid  of  him.  The 
emperor,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  gave  him  up. 

At  the  moment  when  he  might  have  lorded  it  over  Italy,  he 
allowed  that  prize  to  slip  from  his  grasp !  At  the  moment  of 
his  being  attacked  by  the  most  formidable,  and,  in  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  the  ablest  foe  in  Germany,  he  discarded  the  only  gene- 
ral capable  of  defending  him.  Never  did  policy  and  negotiation 
produce  greater  consequences. 

SWEDISH  WAS.— POSITION  OF  THE  POPE. 

And  now  was  the  first  real  beginning  of  the  war.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  opened  it  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices.  For  had  not  the  imperial  army  been  assembled 
in  the  name  of  Wallenstein,  and  was  it  not  devoted  and  beholden 
to  him  personally!  The  emperor  even  dismissed  a  part  of  it;  he 
subjected  the  requisitions  made  by  the  generals  which  had  form- 
erly been  left  to  their  discretion,  to  an  abatement  prescribed  by 
the  circles  of  the  empire/  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  dismissing 
the  general,  the  emperor  at  the  same  time  ruined  his  army,  d^ 
prived  it  of  its  moral  force.  Torquato  Gonti,  an  Italian,  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  papal  service,  was  to  lead  it  against  the 
enemy  who  had  now  recovered  heart  and  was  full  of  ardour.    It 

1  Adlzrcitter  III.  XV.  48 :  "  Csesar  statuit  ne  in  postemm  stipendia  pro  tribmuH 
rom  aiiHtrio,  sed  ex  circulorum  pnescripta  moderatione  pendeirentur."---[Tli0y  de- 
creed that  in  fttture  the  pay  should  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  Mcen,  hot  on 
the  moderation  prescrihed  by  the  circles.] 
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was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  command  met  with  no  suo^ 
cess.  The  new  imperial  army  showed  itself  to  be  no  longer  what 
the  old  had  been;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  indecision,  agita- 
tion, alarm,  and  loss;  Gustavus  Adolphus  drove  it  fairly  off  the 
field,  and  established  himself  on  the  lower  Oder. 

It  was  thought  at  first  in  Upper  Germany  that  this  was  of 
little  consequence  to  the  rest  of  the  empire;  Tilly,  meanwhile, 
was  going  on  very  deliberately  with  his  operations  on  the  Elbe. 
His  finally  taking  Magdeburg  was  thought  by  the  pope  a  great 
victory,  and  the  brightest  hopes  were  founded  on  it.  A  com- 
missioner was  forthwith  appointed  at  Tilly^s  suggestion,  ^'  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  concerns  of  the  archbishopric  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  catholic  church.**^ 

But  it  was  just  this  that  had  the  effect  of  attaching  all  the 
protestant  princes  that  had  as  yet  been  undecided,  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  while  Tilly  sought  to  prevent  such  a  result,  of 
leading  them  to  enter  into  an  hostility  with  the  league  which 
no  longer  permitted  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  leagu- 
ist  and  the  imperial  populations.^  The  battle  of  Leipsic  fol- 
lowed; Tilly  was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  the  protestant  troops 
poured  themselves  over  the  leaguist  as  well  as  the  imperial  ter- 
ritories; Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  the  protestants  of  the  remote  north  encountered  on  the 
Bihine  those  old  champions  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  troops  of 
Spain ;  there,  near  Oppenheim,  we  see  their  skulls  mingled  to- 
gether; Maintz  was  taken;  all  the  oppressed  princes  attached 
themselves  to  the  king;  the  banished  count  palatine  appeared  in 
his  camp. 

It  now  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  called  forth  and  approved  by  the  Boman  catho- 
lic opposition,  from  political  views,  could  not  fail  to  turn  out  for 
the  advantage  of  protestantism.  The  overpowered  and  oppressed 
party  again  saw  itself  at  one  stroke  victorious.  It  is  true,  the 
king  granted  his  protection  in  general  to  the  Boman  catholics, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his  engagements  to  his  allies;  but  yet 

^  It  could  not  haYe  been  the  mere  taking  of  Magdeburg  that  excited  this  profound 
disgust,  but  the  unparalleled  atrocities  ^th  which  it  was  followed,  and  the  cold- 
blooded cruelty  of  the  imperial  general.  Hiitoiy  records  that  20.000  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  aD  ages  were  destroyed,  the  city  burned  down,  and  women  of  aU 
ranks  driven  into  the  woods  and  made  the  Tictiros  of  the  brutal  passions  of  the  stid* 
diers,  while  the  general  remauied  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  remonstrance.    Tr. 
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Le  declivred  withal  that  lie  caine  to  deliver  hU  co-religioniats  Irom 
oppression  of  conscience;'  he  took  the  evangelical  ministers  who 
lived  under  Roman  catholic  governmeDts,  for  csample  in  Erfurt, 
into  his  special  safeguard;  ho  likewise  permitted  people  everj^- 
whcre  to  profess  the  Augsburg  confession,  the  banished  pastors 
returned  to  the  palatinate,  and  along  with  the  victorious  army 
Lutheran  preachers  traversed  the  empire  anew. 

Thus  strangely  complicated  was  the  policy  of  Urban  VIII. 
In  so  far  as  the  king  attacked  and  overcame  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria, he  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  pope;  equally  in  Itaiiaii 
offaLrs  did  he  show  himself  so;  under  the  influence  of  the  losses 
enstaincd  in  Gfermany,  the  emperor,  in  1631,  complied  in  the 
Mantuan  atl'air  with  conditions  still  more  unfavourable  than  those 
of  the  year  before  at  RatLsbon.  Nay,  there  even  existed  indirect, 
if  not  direct,  ties  between  the  papal  see  and  the  proteatant 
powers,  now  advancing  again  iu  full  career  of  victory.  "  I  spe&k 
of  this  on  good  grounds,"  says  Alvise  Contaiini,  who  had  been 
at  the  French  and  afterwards  at  th«  Roman  court,  "I  was  pre- 
«ent  at  all  the  negotiations;  the  pope's  nuncios  uniformly 
favoured  Richelieu's  enterprises,  both  as  respected  his  keep- 
ing his  place,  and  in  so  far  as  he  endeavoured  to  ally  Bavai'ia 
and  the  League  with  France;  as  far  as  respected  his  alliance 
with  Holland  and  the  protestant  powers  in  general,  they  held 
their  peace,  in  order  that  they  might  not  say  that  they  approved 
of  it.  Other  popes  would  probably  have  made  this  a  matter  of 
conscience;  the  nuncios  of  Urban  Vlll.  thereby  obtained  in- 
creaaed  respect  and  personal  advantages."^ 

Loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  of  the  emperor;  "first 
had  the  Roman  court  prevailed  on  him  to  issue  the  edict  of  res- 
titution, uid  DOW  it  abandoned  him  in  the  war  which  it  bad 
occasioned;  the  pope  had  thwarted  the  election  of  his  son  as  king 
of  the  Bomans;  he  instigated  the  electoral  prince  of  Bararia,  by 
what  he  advised  and  what  he  did,  to  follow  a  separate  line  of 
policy  aud  to  ally  himself  with  France;  that  it  was  idle  to  apply 
to  Urtno  for  assistance,  such  as  former  popes  had  so  often 
afforded  in  money  or  troops;  he  even  refused  to  condemn  the 

I  Latter  of  the  kiof  to  tba  town  of  Schv^afurt  in  C 
Krt^  Th.  1.  p.  asi. 
*  AL  CoMwini :  BeUtione  di  lUou,  1633. 
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alliance  of  the  French  with  heretics,  or  to  dechire  this  to  be  a 
religions  war.""^  In  1632  we  find  the  imperial  ambassadon  at 
Rome  reiterating  before  all  things  the  last  request;  still,  said 
they,  might  the  declaration  of  his  Holiness  produce  the  utmost 
effect;  still  it  may  not  be  altogether  so  impossible  to  expel  the 
king  of  Sweden;  he  had  not  above  30,000  men. 

To  this  the  pope  replied,  with  more  learning  than  warmth  of 
sympathy;  "with  thirty  thousand  men  Alexander  conquered  the 
world."" 

He  persisted  that  it  was  no  religious  war;  that  it  related  to 
political  matters  only;  that,  besides,  the  papal  exchequer  was 
exhausted;  he  could  do  nothing. 

The  members  of  the  Curia  and  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  were 
amazed.  In  the  midst  of  the  flames  that  burst  from  Boman 
catholic  churches  and  monasteries,  thus  they  expressed  them- 
selves, '^the  pope  stands  cold  and  motionless  as  ice.  The  king 
of  Sweden  has  more  zeal  for  Lutheranism  than  the  holy  Father 
has  for  the  only  saving  catholic  faith."" 

Once  more  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  make  a  protest.  As 
Olivarez  had  done  to  Sixtus  V.,  Cardinal  Borgia  now  appeared 
before  Urban  VIII.  solemnly  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
his  Holiness.  There  followed  perhaps  a  still  more  violent  scene 
than  before.  While  the  pope  fell  into  a  boiling  rage  and  inter- 
rupted the  ambassador,  the  cardinals  that  were  present,  took  part 
with  the  one  or  the  other  side.  The  ambassador  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  giving  in  his  protest  in  writing.^  But  with  this  the 
zealous  religious  party  was  not  satisfied ;  there  was  soon  mooted, 

1  Aloise  Contarini :  "  Gli  Alemanni  bi  pretendono  delusi  dal  papa,  perchd  dopo 
ayer  eeli  reiteratamente  penuaso  rimperatoro  di  ripetere  dagli  eretici  i  beni  eoeb- 
siastici  d'Alemagna  ch'  erano  in  loro  mani,  origine  di  tante  guerre,  reaisteve  8.  S^ 
poi  aUe  reiterate  spedidoiii  di  card'*  e  d'amb^  nelle  asBistenxe  di  danaro,iiel  mandar 
genie  o  bandicre  con  rescmpio  de'  precenori,  nel  pnblicar  la  guerra  di 


Dell'  impedire  colle  scomuniche  gli  appoggi  ai  modesimi  hcretici  della  Franoia :  ami 
nel  medesimo  tempo  ritardata  1  elettione  del  re  de*  Komani,  confortato  il  duca  di 
Baviera  con  U  lega  cattolica  all*  iinione  di  Francia,  asAistendo  lo  medeidmo  di  danari 
e  di  conuglio  per  soeteneru  in  coipo  Beparato.  II  papa  u  lagna  d'esaer  tennto  ere- 
tico  et  aniatoro  di  buoni  pro^remi  de*  protestanti,  come  tal  volta  in  effetto  Don  li 
ebbe  discari." — [Translated  m  the  text  exciting  the  last  sentenoe;  The  pope  h 
grieyed  at  being  accounted  heretical,  and  a  lorer  of  the  suoceBsful  proceedtaifft  of 
the  protestants.  and  often,  indeed,  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not  disagreeable  tonhn.] 
I  "  Nella  ^uale,*'  says  Cardinal  Ceochini  in  his  autobiography,  ''oondadera  cha 
tntti  li  danni  che  per  Je  presenti  turbolense  erano  penrenire  alia  christianit4,  nnuia 
stati  attribuiti  alia  negligenxa  del  J^y^''* — [In  which  I  concluded  that  all  tiie  mSiH 
chiefs  which  were  to  £ippen  to  Christendom  through  thew  troubles  will  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  negligence  of  the  pope.] 
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pftrticularly  at  the  instigation  of  the  fonner  cardinal  nephew 
Lndoyisio,  the  idea  of  calling  a  council  in  opposition  to  the  pope/ 

Bat  what  a  fire  would  this  have  kindled!  Afiairs  already 
took  a  turn  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  real  character,  and 
which  could  not  fail  to  give  a  different  tone  to  the  papal  policy. 

Urban  VIII.  flattered  himself  for  some  time,  that  the  king 
would  conclude  a  neutrality  with  Bavaria  and  restore  to  their 
territories  the  spiritual  princes  that  had  fled.  But  every  attempt 
to  reconcile  interests  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
proved  all  too  soon  an  utter  failure.  The  Swedish  arms  rolled 
onwards  to  Bavaria;  Tilly  fell;  Miiaich  was  taken;  Duke  Bern- 
hard  pushed  on  to  the  Tyrol. 

Upon  this  there  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt  what  the  pope 
and  Boman  Catholicism  had  to  expect  from  the  Swedes.  How 
completely  had  the  state  of  things  been  altered  in  a  moment. 
As  there  had  even  been  hopes  entertained  of  making  the  protes- 
tant  sees  in  the  north  of  Germany  again  Boman  catholic,  so  now 
there  was  revived  in  the  king  the  plan  of  converting  the  sees  of 
southern  Gormany  that  were  now  in  his  hand,  into  secular  prin- 
cipalities. He  talked  already  of  his  dukedom  of  Franconia;  he 
showed  some  intention  of  establishing  his  royal  court  at  Augs- 
burg. 

Two  years  before  this  the  pope  had  to  dread  the  arrival  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy ;  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  on  Rome. 
The  Swedes  now  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy;  with  the 
name  of  king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths,  as  Gustavus  Adolphus 
called  himself,  recollections  were  associated  which  were  now  re- 
vived on  both  sides.^ 

BUTORATIOir  or  THB  BALANCX  BETWUR  THE  TWO  BBUOIOUB  PBOPKSSXOITB. 

And  now  I  shall  not  relate  the  scory  of  the  struggle  which  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  years  extended  over  Germany.  Enough,  if 
we  have  apprehended   how  that  powerful  advance  of  Boman 

^  Al.  CoQtarini  speaks  of  "  oreochio  che  si  presUva  in  Spagna  alio  praiiche  di 
LadoTisio  per  an  concilio." — [the  ear  that  was  given  in  Spain  to  the  eril  designs 
of  Ludorisio  for  a  council.] 

s  Nerertheless  Al.  Contarini  a^irms :  "  L*  opinione  Tire  tuttavia  che  a  S.  S^  aia 
diiq»iacinta  la  morte  del  re  di  Suexia  e  che  piii  goda  o  per  dir  meg^o  manoo  tema  i 
progreasl  de'  protestanti  che  degli  Anstriaci.'*— [The  opinion  constantly  prerailed 
that  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  would  be  displeasing  to  his  Holiness,  and  that 
he  liked  better  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  dreaded  less  the  successes  of  the  pro- 
testants  than  of  the  Austrians.] 
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Catholicism,  which  had  contemplated  taking  possession  of  our 
fatherland  for  erer,  just  as  it  was  making  preparations  for  extir- 
pating the  protestant  opinions  at  their  source,  was  cheeked  in  its 
career  and  experienced  a  triumphant  resistance.  It  may  be  said 
in  general,  that  Roman  Catholicism,  considered  as  a  unity,  could 
not  bear  its  own  triumph.  The  head  of  the  church  thought  him- 
self compelled,  for  political  reasons,  to  oppose  the  powers  that 
had  done  most  to  contend  for  his  spiritual  authority,  and  to  en- 
large it.  Roman  catholics,  in  accord  with  the  pope,  called  up 
the  still  unsuppressed  energies  of  protestantism,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  their  being  exercised. 

Schemes  of  such  magnitude  as  those  cherished  by  Gnatanu 
Adolphus,  when  at  the  acme  of  his  power,  could  not,  indeed,  be 
accomplished  after  the  premature  death  of  that  prince,  not  cer- 
tainly on  that  account,  for  the  successes  of  protestantism  were  in 
no  wise  to  be  ascribed  to  its  own  power  alone.  Roman  Catholic- 
ism, however,  was  incapable,  even  when  it  had  summoned  up 
its  energies  better,  when  Bavaria  had  re-attached  itself  to  the 
emperor,  and  when  even  UrbanVIII.  paid  subsidies  anew,  of  ever 
again  overpowering  protestantism. 

People  soon  came  to  be  convinced  of  this,  at  least  in  Ckrmar  j. 
The  peace  of  Prague  already  rested  on  such  an  assumption.  The 
emperor  allowed  his  edict  of  restitution  to  drop ;  the  electoral 
prince  of  Saxony  and  the  states  that  concurred  with  him,  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  the  restoration  of  protestantism  in  the  (empep- 
or'^s)  hereditary  dominions. 

It  is  true  that  Pope  Urban  opposed  all  that  might  be  con- 
cluded to  the  prejudice  of  the  edict  of  restitution,  and  in  the 
emperor^s  ecclesiastical  council  he  had  the  Jesuits  on  his  side, 
and  particularly  Father  Lamormain,  who,  accordingly,  was  often 
enough  commended  for  this  as  a  worthy  confessor,  as  a  man 
beyond  the  influence  of  all  worldly  considerations;^  but  he  was 
opposed  by  the  majority,  consisting  of  the  Capuchins  Quiroga 
and  Valerian,  and  Cardinals  Dietrichstein  and  Pafmany;  these 
maintained,  were  the  Roman  catholic  religion  kept  up  in  ita 

I  Lettcm  dd  card^  Barbcrino  »1  nuntio  Baglione,  17  Mano  1635 :  "  Mwndo  aiioiMi 
da  gencroflo  Christiano  e  degno  oonfeasore  di  un  pio  imperatore,  ci6  cfae  effi  ha  fiiito 
rimirando  piii  il  cielo  che  il  mondo." — [Letter  from  Cardinal  Barberino  to  the  Ban- 
oio  Baglione,  17th  March  1635 :  being  the  work  of  a  generoin  Christian  and  worthy 
oonfoMor  of  a  pious  emperor,  that  which  he  has  done  baring  more  respect  fbr  heaTW 
than  for  the  world.] 
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purity,  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  liberty  of  conscience  might 
be  granted  in  the  empire.  The  peace  of  Prague  was  proclaimed 
in  all  the  pulpits  at  Vienna;  the  Capuchins  gloried  in  the  share 
they  had  had  in  this  ^^  honourable  and  holy^  work,  and  appointed 
special  solemnities  to  be  observed  on  account  of  it;  hardly  could 
the  nuncio  prevent  a  Te  Deum  from  being  sung.^ 

While  Urban  VIII.  although  he  had  practically  contributed 
so  mudi  to  the  entire  failure  of  the  schemes  of  Soman  Catholi- 
cism, nevertheless  in  theory  would  relinquish  no  claim  to  whidi 
he  pretended,  all  that  he  effected  was  that  the  popedom  took  up 
a  position  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  world'^s  living  and  real  inter- 
ests. Nothing  shows  this  more  manifestly  than  the  instructions 
he  transmitted  to  his  legate  Ginetti  at  Cologne,  on  the  first  at- 
tempt being  made  to  effect  a  general  pacification  in  1636.  In 
these  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  were  quite  tied  up,  in  regard 
to  all  the  important  points  that  bore  absolutely,  and  throughout, 
on  the  questions  to  be  settled.  One  of  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sities, for  example,  was  the  restoration  of  the  psdatinate.  Not 
the  less  on  that  account  was  the  legate  instructed  to  oppose  the 

1  From  Baglloni's  correspondence  which  is  excerpted  in  Nicoletti*s  6th  toIiiiim, 
for  example,  14th  April  1035.  "  Disse  un  giomo  il  conte  di  Ognate  che  aasoluta- 
mente  il  re  di  Spagna  non  havn^bbe  dnto  ajuto  alcnno  all'impcratore  se  non  in  caso 
che  seguisse  U  pace  con  Sassonia :  di  chc  maravigliandosi  il  nunzio  disae  che  la  piet4 
del  re  cattolico  richiedcva  che  si  cumuW^^sero  gll  ajuti  non  seguendo  detta  pace,  la 
quale  doveva  piuttosto  disturbarsi  trattandoei  con  erctici,  ed  applicare  I'animo  alia 
pace  universale  coi  principi  cattolici.  Fulli  risposto  chc  ci6  seguirebbe  quando  U 
guerra  si  fosse  fatta  per  la  salute  dello  animc  e  non  per  la  ricuperazione  de'  beni 
ecclesiastic!,  ed  il  padre  Quiroga  soggiunse  al  nuniio  che  I'imperatore  era  stato  eab- 
bato  da  quelli  che  I'haTcvano  pcrsua^K)  a  fare  I'cditto  dcUa  ricuperasione  de'  beni 
eoclesiastici,  yolendo  intendero  dc'  (xcsuiti,  e  che  tutto  erasi  fatto  per  interesse  pro- 
prio :  ma  avendo  il  nunzio  risposto  che  la  pcrsuasione  era  stata  interposta  eon  buona 
intenzione,  il  padre  Quiro^a  si  accede  in  maniera  che  proruppe  in  termini  esorbi- 
tanti,  siochd  al  nuniio  fu  difficile  il  ripigliarlo  perchd  maggiormente  non  eooedesse. 
Ma  Ognate  paasd  pitl  oltre,  dicendo  chc  Timperatore  non  poteva  in  oonto  alouno 
ritirarsi  dalla  pace  con  Sassonia  per  U  neoessitk  in  cui  troravaai,  non  potendo  resis- 
tere  a  tanti  nemici,  e  che  non  era  obbligato  a  rimettervi  rharere  de'  saoi  stati  here- 
ditaij  ma  sohunente  qucUi  dell'  imperio,  che  erano  tenuissimi,  e  che  non  complira 
di  tirare  airanti  con  pericob  di  perdere  gli  uni  e  eli  altri."--{Gonnt  Ognate  said  one 
day  that  absolutely  the  kin^  of  Spain  had  not  given  any  aid  to  the  emperor,  ni^esi 
in  the  event  of  the  peace  with  Saxony  following :  at  which  the  nuncio  marrelUng, 
said  that  the  piety  of  the  catholic  king  required  that  the  aids  should  be  multiplied 
in  the  event  of  that  peace  not  following,  which  (piety)  ought  rather  to  disturb  itself 
in  negotiating  with  hcrotics,  and  to  apply  the  mind  to  universal  peace  with  the 
Roman  catholic  princes.  Fulli  replied  that  that  would  follow  had  the  war  been 
waged  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  not  for  the  recovery  of  churoh  property,  and 
Father  Quiroga  replied  to  the  nuncio  that  the  emperor  had  been  deceived  by  those 
who  had  persuaded  him  to  issue  the  edict  for  thereoovery  of  ehuroh  property,  mean- 
ing it  to  be  understood  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  all  had  been  done  froin*  a  rogard  to 
their  own  interests ;  but  the  nuncio  having  rejoined  that  the  persuasion  had  .been 
interposed  with  a  good  intention,  Father  Quiroga  got  so  angry  as  to  break  out 

II.  U 
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restitution  of  the  palatinate  to  any  not  catholic  prince/  What 
had  already  been  found  manifestly  unavoidable  at  Piagoe, 
namely,  the  making  of  some  concessions  to  the  protestants  with 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  property,  was  subsequently  still  more  so; 
notwithstanding  which  the  legate  was  exhorted  to  be  specially 
zealous  in  seeing  to  nothing  being  conceded  in  respect  to  eode* 
siastical  property,  that  might  prove  to  the  advantage  of  protes- 
tants.  But  the  pope  would  not  even  approve  of  the  concluding 
of  a  peace  with  the  protestant  powers.  The  legate  was  not  to 
give  it  his  support,  if  the  Dutch  were  to  be  included  in  the  paei- 
fication ;  he  was  to  set  his  face  against  every  transfer^ce  to  the 
Swedes,  all  that  was  talked  of  at  the  time  was  only  a  harbour; 
^Hhe  divine  compassion  would  soon  find  means  for  removing  that 
nation  out  of  Germany .'^^ 

The  Soman  see  could  not,  consistently  with  common  aenaei 
cherish  the  hope  any  longer  of  overpowering  the  protestants; 
still  it  is  of  great  significancy  that,  although  against  its  will,  yet 
through  its  obstinate  maintenance  of  impracticable  pretensiona, 
it  made  itself  incapable  of  exercising  any  real  influence  on  the 
relation  between  the  faithful  of  its  own  communion  and  the  pto- 
testants. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soman  see  despatched  still  more  ambassa- 
dors to  the  congress  met  for  peace.  Ginetti  was  followed  by 
Machiavelli,  Bosetti,  and  Chigi.  Ginetti,  it  is  said,  was  very 
penurious,  and  thereby  impaired  his  efficiency;  Machiavelli  was 
only,  properly  speaking,  to  obtain  rank,  by  going,  so  as  to  capa- 
citate him  for  occupying  a  higher  position ;  Brosetti  was  not  suited 
to  tlie  French;  thus  has  the  insignificance  of  their  influence 
been  explained;^  the  truth  is,  that  the  afiair  itself,  the  position 
the  pope  had  assumed,  made  any  eflective  interposition  on  the 
part  of  the  nuncios  impossible.  Chigi  was  fitted  for  his  task 
and  well  liked,  yet  he  efiected  nothing.  A  peace  was  concluded 
before  his  eyes  such  as  the  Roman  seeha<l  expressly  condemned. 

into  most  Tiolent  Umguago,  so  that  it  was  di£Bcu1t  for  the  nuncio  to  reprore  him,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  not  exceed  still  more.  But  Ognate  went  further,  saying  that 
the  emperor  could  not  on  any  account  withdraw  from  the  peace  with  Saxony,  fixim 
the  necessity  in  which  he  found  himself,  being  unable  to  stand  out  against  so  many 
foes,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  send  hero  the  wealth  of  his  her^tary  eatatea, 
but  only  of  those  of  the  empire,  which  were  very  small,  and  that  it  was  not  meet 
that  he  shoiUd  go  on  at  the  risk  of  losing  both  the  one  and  the  other.] 

1  Sin:  Mereurio  II.  p.  987. 

*  PaUaTicini :  ViU  di  papa  Alcssandro  VII.  MS. 
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The  elector  palatine,  in  fact  all  the  ezpeUed  princes,  were  restored. 
Blatters  fell  br  short  of  allowing  the  determinations  of  the  edict 
of  restitution  to  be  thought  of.  Many  sees  were  immediately 
seoularized  and  abandoned  to  the  protestants.  Spain  resolved 
at  last  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  those  rebels 
igunst  pope  and  king.  The  Swedes  retained  an  important  por- 
tion of  tiie  empire.  The  Curia  could  not  even  approve  of  the 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  France,  because  it  comprised  sti- 
pulations with  respect  to  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  by  which  its 
lights  were  weakened.  The  popedom  found  itself  under  the 
hmentable  necessity  of  protesting,  and  desired  at  least  to  give 
expression  to  those  principles  to  which  it  had  found  it  impossible 
to  give  effect.  But  this  had  been  already  anticipated.  The  reli- 
gious determinations  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  were  opened 
with  the  declaration,  that  in  these  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to 
opposition  from  any  one,  be  he  who  he  might,  whether  belong- 
ing to  laity  or  clergy.^ 

By  the  peace,  that  great  suit  at  law  between  protestants  and 
Bonum  catholics  was  at  last  brought  to  a  decision,  though  very 
differently  from  what  had  been  attempted  in  the  edict  of  resti- 
tution. The  Boman  catholics,  if  we  are  to  assume  1624  as  the 
normal  year,  to  which  things  should  have  been  brought  back, 
preserved  great  acquisitions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  protestant 
side  obtained  that  indispeusable  parity  which  had  been  so  long 
withheld  from  them.  According  to  that  principle  all  the  mutual 
bearings  in  the  empire  were  regulated. 

How  vain,  besides,  was  it  to  think  any  longer  at  that  time  of 
enterprises,  such  as  had  been  ventured  on  and  had  succeeded  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Much  rather  did  the  results  of  the  German  contest  re-act  im- 
mediately on  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Although  the  emperor  had  been  enabled  to  uphold  Boman 
Catholicism,  in  all  its  integrity,  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  yet 
he  had  to  make  concessions  to  the  protestants  in  Hungary;  in 
1645  he  found  himself  constrained  to  restore  to  them  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  churches. 

And  now  that  Sweden  had  risen  to  a  position  of  universal  con- 
sequence, could  Poland  ever  think  of  renewing  its  old  claims  to 

1  Ofmabrtickischer  FriedenachlaM  V.  Articul.  §  1. 
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that  country!     Wladifilaw  IV.  eyen  gave  up  his  hiher*B  seal 
for  oonyersions,  and  became  a  merciful  king  to  the  dissentezB. 

In  France  itself,  Richelieu  showed  favour  to  the  Huguenots 
after  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  political  mdependence.  But 
he  gave  a  far  more  effective  support  to  the  protestant  principle 
in  shaking  to  its  foundation  that  leading  Boman  catholic  power, 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  carrying  on  a  war  against  it,  in  which 
it  had  to  struggle  for  its  very  existence.  This  quarrel  (between 
Spain  and  France)  was  the  only  one  that  the  pope  could  have 
composed  without  the  smallest  scruple.  But  while  all  others 
were  actually  set  at  rest,  this  remained  undetermined,  and  per- 
petually dbtracted  the  interior  of  the  Boman  catholic  world. 

The  Dutch  had  participated  most  successfully  in  the  war 
against  Spain,  down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  It  was  the 
golden  age  of  their  power  and  opulence.  But  while  they  obtained 
the  preponderance  in  the  east,  they  at  the  same  time  powerfully 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Boman  catholic  missions  there. 

In  England  alone  did  Boman  Catholicism,  or  at  least  some- 
thing analagous  to  it  in  its  outward  forms,  seem  at  times  as  if  it 
would  gain  admission  into  the  country.  We  find  envoys  from 
the  English  court  at  Bome  and  papal  agents  in  England;  the 
queen,  who  enjoyed  at  Bome  a  kind  of  official  recognition,^  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  her  husband  which  seemed  likely  to  ex- 
tend even  to  religion;  and  already  there  were  approaches  made 
to  Bome  in  various  ceremonies.  Nevertheless  even  here  the 
reverse  of  this  followed.  Charles  I.  scarcely  ever  departed  in 
heart  from  the  protestant  system  of  doctrine,  but  even  the  slight- 
est approaches  ho  made  to  the  Boman  catholic  ritual  proved  his 
ruin.  It  seemed  as  if  the  violent  excitement  which  had  pro- 
duced such  long-continued,  universal,  and  unintermitted  attacks, 
in  the  protestant  world  in  general,  had  concentrated  itself  in  the 
English  puritans.  Ireland  tried  in  vain  to  shake  off  their  domin- 

1  Nsni :  Relatione  di  RoniA  1640 :  **  Con  la  rogina  d'lnghiltorra  paasa  comma- 
nicatione  de'  ministri  con  officii  o  donaiivi  di  corteaia,  e  si  concede  a  quella  M^  no- 


oneqnio  eli  ordini  del  S'  card*  Barbenm  protcttore  tntti  pieni 
S.  Lm"*. ' — TNani :  Report  from  Rome  in  1040 :  Communications  pass  between  the 
ministers  ana  the  Queen  of  England,  together  with  civilities  and  presents,  and  the 
nomination  of  cardinals  is  concraed  to  her  majesty  the  same  as  to  other  monarchs. 
Spada :  Report  of  the  nuncioship  from  France,  1641 :  The  count  Uosctti,  residing  in 
that  kingdom,  well  agrees,  by  his  assiduous  compliance,  with  the  orders  of  Lord 
cardinal  Batborini  protector,  ordcni  full  of  the  ardour  and  zeal  of  his  emincncy.] 
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ton,  and  to  or^nize  itself  as  a  Roman  (catholic  country;  its  sub- 
jection only  became  the  more  severe.  In  tlie  aristocracy  and  the 
commons  of  England  tbere  was  matured  a  eecular  power,  the  rise 
of  which  forma  a  marked  feature  in  the  returning  prosperity  of 
protestantism  in  Europe  at  large. 

Thus,  however,  there  now  came  to  bo  laid  on  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, limitations  which  can  never  bo  removed.  It  has  had  settled 
boundaries  appointed  to  it,  and  never  moro  can  it  soriouRly  con- 
template a  conquest  of  the  world  such  as  it  once  proposed  to 
itself. 

Nay,  the  spiritual  development  itself  has  taken  a  direction 
which  renders  tliia  impossible. 

We  hehofd  those  impulses  which  jeoparded  the  higher  unity, 
obtain  the  preponderance;  the  religious  element  repressed,  and 
political  views  governing  the  world. 

For  the  proteatants  did  not  owe  to  themselves  their  deliver- 
ance. It  was  mainly  a  schism  in  tbe  bosom  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, by  means  of  which  they  succeeded  in  re-establishing  them- 
eelves.  In  1631  we  find  the  two  great  Roman  catholic  powers 
in  league  with  the  protestants,  France  openly,  Spain  covertly  at 
least.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spaniards  at  that  time  bad  entered 
into  an  understanding  with  the  French  Huguenots. 

Bnt  just  as  little  did  the  protestants  keep  together.  Not  that 
the  Lutheransaud  the  Reformed  only  contended  with  each  other; 
that  was  always  the  case;  hut  the  different  bodies  of  the  Re- 
formed, although  beyond  all  doubt  they  had  a  common  cause  to 
fight  for,  went  forth  to  attack  each  other  in  this  war.  The  mari- 
time power  of  the  French  Huguenots  was  eventually  broken  up, 
only  through  the  support  which  their  fellow-religionista  and  old 
allies  had  resolved  to  afford  to  the  French  crown. 

Eret)  the  supreme  head  of  Roman  Catholicism,  who  had  taken 
the  lead  hitherto  againist  the  proteatants,  the  pope  at  Rome,  put 
at  last  these  highest  interests  of  ecclesiastical  government  aside; 
he  became  a  party  to  an  attack  on  those  who  had  most  zealously 
urged  on  the  re-establiahment  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  he  pursued 
a  oonrse  which  was  dictated  by  a  mere  regard  for  secular  sover- 
eignty. He  went  back  to  the  policy  that  had  been  abandoned 
ever  since  the  time  of  Paul  III.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
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protestantism  was  promoted  by  nothing  so  much  in  the  former 
half  of  the  16th  century,  as  by  the  political  stragglee  of  the 
popes.  It  was  just  these  to  which,  humanly  speaking,  protes- 
tantism was  now  indebted  for  its  deliverance,  for  its  preservsiion. 

But  this  example  must  necessarily  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
remaining  powers.  German  Austria,  which  had  so  long  unwa- 
veringly retained  its  orthodoxy,  at  last  adopted  the  same  policy; 
the  position  it  assumed  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  based 
on  its  intimate  alliance  with  the  most  of  Germany,  with  England; 
and  with  Holland. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  remoter  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  we 
should  be  in  the  wrong  did  we  seek  them  in  a  depression  and 
arrest  of  spiritual  impulses;  I  conceive  that  we  must  look  else- 
where for  the  meaning  and  significancy  of  this  eveiift. 

For  once  had  the  great  spiritual  contest  completed  its  opera- 
tion in  men's  minds. 

In  the  primitive  times  Christianity  was  more  a  matter  of  im- 
plicit surrender,  of  simple  acceptation,  of  a  faith  unaffected  by 
doubts;  now  it  had  become  a  matter  of  conviction,  and  of  con- 
scious acquiescence.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  man  should 
have  to  choose  between  different  creeds;  that  he  can  reject,  apos- 
tatize, pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  man  himself  is  laid 
claim  to,  his  unfettered  self-determination  is  challenged.  Hence 
it  followed  that  Christian  ideas  penetrated  still  more  deeply  and 
fully  into  all  life  and  thought. 

Then  to  this  there  was  added  another  important  element. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  increase  of  internal  antagonisms  dis- 
turbed the  unity  of  the  collective  whole;  but,  if  we  do  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,  it  is  still  another  law  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  exalted  and  a  greater  development,  which  was  thus 
prepared  amid  the  urgency  of  the  general  strife;  religion  came  to 
be  embraced  by  the  nations  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
various  modifications  that  had  taken  place  in  its  dogmatic  struc- 
ture; religious  doctrine  had  become  fused  in  one  mass  with  feel- 
ings of  nationality,  as  if  it  were  a  common  property,  an  attribute 
of  the  government  or  of  the  people.  It  had  been  gained  by  arms, 
maintained  amidst  infinite  dangers,  and  became  part  of  their 
Hesh  and  blood. 

Hence  it  has  arisen  that  states  on  both  sides  formed  an  eccle- 
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eiastical  and  a  polUIol  indiTidn&lity ;  already,  on  the  Roman 
catholic  aide,  accordiuj  to  the  measure  of  their  devotednosa  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  tolention  or  exclusion  of  ttU  who  were 
Dot  Roman  catholics;  bnt  still  more  perhaps  on  the  side  of  the 
protectants,  where  deviations  from  the  symbolical  hooka  that  were 
sworn  to,  the  mingling  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  creeds, 
and  the  greater  or  less  considerable  approach  to  the  episcopal 
constitution,  form  the  groundworks  of  so  many  manifest  dift'er- 
ences.  !□  every  country  the  first  question  ia,  What  is  the  domi- 
□uit  religion!  Cliristiuiity  appears  under  manifold  forms.  How- 
ever great  the  contrasts  these  present,  no  one  part  can  dispute 
with  another  the  fact  of  it  likewise  having  the  foundation  of  the 
&ith.  Much  rather  are  these  various  forma  guaranteed  by 
means  of  compacts  ami  pacifications  in  which  all  participate,  and 
vhich  aro  as  it  were  the  fundamental  laws  of  one  commonwealth. 
The  idea  can  never  more  be  entertained  of  elevating  one  or  other 
confession  to  universal  dominion.  All  now  depends  on  this,  how 
each  particular  state  and  nation  shall  best  be  enabled  to  develope 
its  energies,  while  prcceeding  upon  its  own  political  religious 
principles.  On  that  now  reposes  the  future  destiny  of  the 
world.' 

1  The  aathOT  apealu  u  if  the  Anthor  of  >11  good,  and  tha  Source  of  ftUtmth,  had 
giren  the  huicCIdo  of  hia  autharily  to  the  political  religious  principles,  alike  of  those 
■uUotu  nho  aJbere  most  closely  to  Divine  Rerelation.  and  of  those  who  most  widely 
depart  Inim  that  standard  ;  aa  if  Italy  and  Spain  had  to  Beek  their  happiness  oqIt  in 
tba  dsTclopment  of  thcjr  energies  on  papal  princijilcs.  inalead  of  cichanging  these 
for  tlia  pntoitant  principlu  of  implicit  deference  for  the  revealed  wiQ  of  God.  In 
this  we  need  not  say  how  utterly  he  dcparta  &om  etenud  truth,  and  is  refuted  by 
faring  bets.    Tb. 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.— LATER  EPOCHS. 


After  the  effort  made  by  the  popes  to  renew  their  secular 
empire,  and  in  which,  whatever  may  have  been  their  snccess  for 
a  time,  they  failed  at  last,  the  position  they  occupy  and  the  iu- 
.terest  we  take  in  them  undergo  a  general  change.  Our  atten- 
tion comes  to  be  cliiefiy  drawn  to  the  relations  of  the  princi- 
pality, its  administration,  and  its  internal  development. 

As  if  passing  from  some  lofty  mountain  where  vast  and  dis- 
tant prospects  stretched  before  us,  wo  had  entered  some  valley 
which  confines  and  gives  narrow  limits  to  the  view,  so  now  we 
proceed  from  a  survey  of  those  general  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world  in  which  the  popedom  had  once  more  played  so  im- 
portant a  part,  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  concerns  of 
the  states  of  the  church. 

The  states  of  the  church  received  their  first  completion  in  the 
time  of  Urban  VIII.     Let  us  begin  with  that  event. 

LAP8IHO  OF  URBINO  18  A  FIST  TO  THX  PAPAL  BEE, 

The  dukedom  of  Urbino  comprehended  seven  towns  and 
nearly  300  castles:  it  possessed  a  line  of  coast  at  once  fertile 
and  convenient  for  trade,  and  towards  the  Apennines  a  salubri- 
ous and  pleasant  hill  country. 

The  dukes  of  Urbino,  like  those  of  Ferrara,  attracted  notice 
sometimes  by  feats  of  arms,  sometimes  by  literary  efforts,  some- 
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iimeB  by  the  liberal  and  splendid  hospitality  of  their^  ooori. 
Ghiidabaldo  11.  formed  foor  court  establishments  in  1670:  be- 
sides his  own,  there  was  one  specially  for  his  consort,  and  another 
for  the  princes  and  princesses.  AU  four  were  brilliant,  eagerly 
^ited  by  the  native  nobility,  and  open  to  foreigners.'  Accord- 
ing  to  ancient  manners,  every  stranger  was  hospitably  received 
in  the  palace.  The  revenues  of  the  country  never  could  have 
sufficed  for  so  much  expense-  they  amounted,  even  when  the 
eom«trade  of  Sinigaglia  was  thriving,  to  no  more  ihan  about 
100,000  scudi.  But  the  princes,  at  least  nominally  and  by 
title,  were  always  in  foreign  military  service;  the  hif^y  posi- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  neighbouring  states  emulate  each  other  in  securing 
their  devotedness  by  favours,  by  military  pay,  and  subsidies. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  country  itself,  that  the  prince  brought 
more  into  it  than  he  cost 

It  is  true  that  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  attempts  were 
made  to  augment  the  taxes:  but  these  attempts  were  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties,  especially  in  Urbino  itself,  that  at 
last,  partly  from  good-will,  partly  from  inability  to  do  better, 
the  government  submitted  to  take  what  had  been  wont  to  be 
given.  Law  and  privilege,  too,  remained  untouched.  Under 
the  safeguard  of  this  family,  San  Marino  preserved  its  inoffen- 
sive freedom.^  In  short,  while  everywhere  throughout  the  rest 
of  Italy  the  power  of  the  prince  became  more  free,  more  licen- 
tious, and  more  powerful,  here  it  remained  subject  to  its  old  re* 
straints. 

Hence  it  followed  that  the  inhabitants  became  extremely 
attached  to  their  dynasty;  and  they  were  all  the  more  devoted 
to  it,  as  their  union  with  the  states  of  the  church  would  have 

1  Bernardo  Tuio  has  bestowed  a  ipleiidid  eulogy  on  than  In  the  47t]i  book  of 
Ilia  Anuidigi: — 

Vedete  i  quAttro  »  ciii  U  yeochio  ApenniiM 
ornera  il  petto  suo  di  fieri  e  d'erba^    -    - 

*  Relatione  di  Lazzaro  Mocenigo  ritomato  da  Guidubaldo  duca  d'Urbino,  1670. 
'*  Vuole  allonriar  tutti  li  penonaggi  che  passano  per  il  suo  state,  il  numerode'  quali 
alia  fine  ddFanno  si  trova  esser  grandissimo.  "--{Report  of  Laauros  Mooenigo  on 
his  return  from  GuidulaJdo  duke  of  Urbino,  1S70.  He  wishes  to  k>dge  all  person- 
ages passing  through  his  state,  the  number  of  whom,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  proTes 
Teiy  great.] 

s  «  Ha  humore  d'esser  repuUica  "—[It  has  the  humour  of  being  a  republic],  says 
a  Disoorao  a  N.  S.  Urbano  VIII.  sopra  lo  state  d'Urbiuo  [a  disccrane  to  our  Lord 
Urban  VIII.  about  the  state  of  Urbino],  by  S.  Marino.  Tet  by  psiwing  orer  to 
tlie  States  of  the  Church  it  extended  its  pnyileges. 

II.  X 
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led  unquestionably  to  the  total  abolition  of  all  ties  of  old  stand* 
ing,  of  all  their  ancient  franchises. 

Hence  it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  country  that  the  line  of  the  ducal  house  should  be  perpe- 
tuated. 

Francis  Maria,  prince  of  Urbino,  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Philip  11.^  There  it  is  told  of  him,  he  formed  a  con- 
nection with  a  Spanish  lady,  in  which  he  was  perfectly  serious, 
and  proposed  to  marry  her.  But  his  father  Guidubaldo  was 
quite  opposed  to  the  match:  he  desired  above  all  things  to  see 
in  his  family  a  daughter-in-law  not  inferior  to  himself  in  point 
of  birth.  So  he  compelled  his  son  to  return  and  bestow  his 
hand  on  the  Ferrarese  princess,  Lucretia. 

They  seemed  a  singularly  well-matehed  couple.  The  prince 
was  remarkable  for  mental  and  bodily  endowments,  practised 
in  feats  of  arms,  and  not  without  some  scientific  acquirements, 
particularly  those  relating  to  war;  while  the  princess  was 
clever,  commanding,  and  agreeable.  Men^s  hopes  were  san- 
guine that  the  marriage  would  be  sure  to  give  permanency 
to  the  family,  and  the  cities  in  the  principality  strove  which 
should  do  most  honour  to  the  spouses  by  receiving  them  ¥rith 
triumphal  arches  and  beautiful  presents. 

But  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  prince  was  just  twenty-five, 
while  the  princess,  on  the  other  hand,  was  already  about  forty 
years  old.  The  father  had  overlooked  this  in  his  eagerness  to 
palliate  his  refusal  to  consent  to  the  Spanish  match,  which, 
however,  had  made  no  favourable  impression  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip II.,  by  so  exalted,  splendid,  and  rich  an  alliance.  Yet  it 
turned  out  worse  than  he  could  have  supposed.     After  the  death 

1  In  the  Amadigi  he  appears  still  Ytry  youthful,  and  is  right  qoaintlj  pottr- 
trayed:'- 

Quel  piccolo  fiemciul,  che  gli  occhi  alzando 
par  che  si  specchi  nell'aro  e  nel  padro 
e  Talta  g^ona  lor  quasi  pensando. 

Mooenigo  descrihes  him  at  the  time  6f  his  marriage.  **  Giostrm  leggiadnmente* 
studia  et  d  intell^nte  delle  matematiche  e  delle  fortificationi :  tanto  ga^^Uardi 
sono  i  suoi  esercitif— come  giuocare  alia  balla,  andare  alia  oaoda  a  piedi  per  habl- 
tuanii  all'inoommodo  della  euerra — e  coei  continui  che  molti  dubitano  che  gli  abl^no 
col  tempo  a  nuocere." — [He  tilts  with  case,  studies,  and  has  some  knowkSge  of  the 
mathematics  and  fortification :  his  exercises  are  such  only  as  show  a  brare  spiriir— 
such  as  playing  at  tennis,  going  to  the  chase  on  foot,  to  accustom  himself  to  tli# 
hardships  of  war— and  this  so  constantly  that  many  fear  they  may  oome  at  last  to 
hurt  his  health.] 
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of  Guidobaldo,  Luoretia  had  to  return  to  Ferrara:  the  idea  of 
haTing  aoy  posterity  was  out  of  the  question.' 

We  have  remarked  already  what  a  deciBivo  influence  Lucre- 
tia  of  Este  had  on  the  fortunes  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
dukedom  of  Ferrara.  lu  the  couc«rna  of  Urbino,  too,  we  now 
find  her  moBl  inauspiciously  implicated.  At  the  very  time  that 
Ferrara  was  taken  possession  of,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  Urbino  also  would  lapse  (to  th*  popedom),  and  the  more,  as 
in  this  case  there  were  uo  agnates  to  claim  the  right  of  succes- 
aion. 

Nevertheless,  once  more  the  face  of  things  was  changed.  Lu- 
cretia  died  in  February  1598,  so  that  Francis  Maria  was  left 
at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

The  whole  country  was  in  ecstasy  on  its  being  understood  soon 
after,  that  their  worthy  lord,  who,  from  year  to  year  hitherto,  had 
governed  mildly  and  peacefully,  and  whom  they  all  loved,  really 
entertained  hopes,  though  now  well  up  in  years,  that  his  lineage 
would  not  end  with  himself.  All  made  vows  for  the  happy 
delivery  of  the  new  duchess,  and  when  the  time  cajne,  the  nobles 
of  the  country  and  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  met  in  Pesaro, 
where  the  princess  was  to  he  confined.  At  the  time  of  the  birth 
being  expected,  the  court  in  front  of  the  palace  and  the  adjacent 
Btreeta  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  people.  At  length  the 
duke  appeared  at  a  window.  "  God,"  he  called  aloud, "  God  has 
given  OS  a  son."  The  news  was  received  with  indescribable 
acclamations  of  joy.  The  towns  built  churches  and  erected 
pious  institutions  in  fulfilment  of  their  tows.' 

But  how  treacherous  are  the  hopes  that  are  founded  on  men ! 

The  prince  was  remarkably  well  educated;  he  showed  signs 
of  literary  talent  at  least;  and  the  old  duke  had  the  happiness 
to  be  able  to  marry  him  to  a  princess  of  Tuscany,  after  which 

I  Hatiuo  Zuie,  Belatioiie  del  dnca  d'UrbiaOi  1571  [MAthio  Zuie'i  ■ceoont  cf 
the  duke  of  UrUno.  1ST4].  nukn  Lncretu  ilreftdy  "  Signoni  di  bellenA  dudco 
cbe  mediooc,  ina  ai  tien  ben  acooncu  :  -  -  u  tUipcTA  quu  di  potor  Teder  da 
quMto  DutrilDOaN  figLuolL"  [A  ladj  of  bekuty  lea  tlua  nudioere,  but  ilie  leti 
bsnelf  off  to  adTuitAEe  :    -    -    ahe  dMpun,  it  would  uem.  of  being  able  to  wa 

■  La  deralamoiie  >  S.  Ctdeta  dwli  Mati  di  FrauMMO  Haria  II.  della  BoT«n, 
•Himo  dun  d'OrUno.  deacrilla  dall'  il^  S'  Anlonio  Donati  Dolnl«  Traatiano^-* 
pile  derdntioD  to  the  Holy  Chunh  (/ the  itatca  of  Franoii  Haria  II.  della  RoTOic, 
kit  dnks  of  UiWno,  deecribed  t^  tin  meat  illnitrioin  Lord  Anthsoy  Donatt,  a  T«- 
DMian  DoblcmaD.]    [InlT.  Poliit.,  ■!■»  priatod  almdy.) 
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he  withdrew  to  the  peaceful  retreatof  Gastel-durante,  and  haaded 
oyer  the  government  to  his  son. 

But  hiurdly  had  the  prince  become  master  of  his  own  actions 
and  of  the  country,  than  he  became  intoxicated  with  his  power. 
A  taste  for  theatrical  amusements  began  then  for  the  first  time 
to  prevail  in  Italy;  and  the  young  prince  became  so  much  the 
more  the  slave  of  this  passion,  from  having  fallen  in  love  with  an 
actress.  By  day  he  indulged  himself  like  Nero  in  the  graii^ 
cation  of  driving  a  chariot ;  at  night  he  himsdf  would  appeur 
upon  the  boards:  and  these  were  followed  by  a  thousand  other 
extravagancies.  The  worthy  burgesses  looked  sadly  at  eadi 
other,  nor  knew  they  whether  to  lament  or  to  rejoice  when,  in 
1623,  the  prince,  after  passing  a  wild  and  frantic  night,  was  one 
morning  found  dead  in  becL 

Upon  this  old  Francis  Maria  had  to  resume  the  govemnrait; 
full  of  regret  at  his  now  being  the  last  of  theBoveres,  andhisfii^' 
niily  soon  about  to  disappearaltogether,  but  doubly  and  trebly  dis- 
heartened from  his  having  to  conduct  public  affairs  without  any 
relish  for  the  task,  and  to  hold  out  under  bitter  ill  treatment 
in  transactions  with  the  Roman  see.^ 

At  first  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  that  the  Barberini  would 
get  into  their  hands  the  daughter  whom  his  son  had  left,  a  child 
of  a  year  old.  In  order  to  remove  her  once  for  all  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  solicitations,  he  had  her  betrothed  to  a  prinoe  of 
the  house  of  Tuscany,  and  instantly  sent  off  to  that  neighbour- 
ing country. 

But  another  untoward  occurrence  immediately  took  plaoe. 

As  the  emperor,  too,  laid  claim  to  some  part  of  the  territory 
of  Urbino,  Urban  VIII.,  to  secure  his  own  claims,  insisted  on 
having  a  declaration  &om  the  duke,  to  the  effect  that  all  he 
possessed  he  held  as  a  fief  of  the  papal  see.  With  this  Fran* 
cis  Maria  long  refused  to  comply;  it  went  against  his  conscienoe 
to  do  so;  at  last,  however,  he  gave  such  a  deolaration:  **lnit 
he  never  after  that,^^  says  our  informant,  '^  looked  up:  ho  felt 
that  what  he  had  done  had  laid  a  burden  on  his  soul.^ 

Soon  thereafter,  he  had  to  consent  to  the  officers  who  had  the 
command  of  his  fortresses,  taking  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  pope. 

^  P.  Contorini:  "tnyyandodUduoftpergUumieperi'indiqraiHkiMgy^cadtf^ 
proeteniato  et  aTrilito  d'aiuino."--[Uie  duke  finduiff  hlnnelf  already  hiiiag  fivm 
yean  and  indispositioo,  and  his  mind  pvoaUato  and  deeponding.] 
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At  last — which,  in  &ct,  was  the  beat  courso  he  could  adopt — 
he  haoded  over  the  government  of  the  country,  without  reserve, 
to  the  pope't)  vice-gereuU. 

Weary  of  life,  enfeebled  by  age,  bent  down  with  anguish  of 
heart,  after  having  lived  to  see  all  hie  confidential  friends  die  o^ 
t)ie  duke  found  his  only  consolatioa  in  religioua  exercises.  He 
diedinlCSl. 

Thaddeufi  Barberini  instantly  liastencd  to  the  Bpob  to  take 
possession  of  tho  country.  The  allodial  inheritance  went  to 
Florence.  The  territory  of  Urbino,  tou,  was  organized  after 
the  model  of  the  other  districts  in  the  states  of  the  church,  and 
BOon  we  find  the  same  complaints  prevailing  there  which  the 
government  of  the  priesta  used  to  call  forth  generally,' 

Lot  US  now  take  a  general  view  of  this  administration,  and 
begin  with  the  most  important  of  its  elements,  that  on  which 
all  else  is  dependent — the  finances. 


Alihocqh  Sixtus  \',  diminished  tho  expenditure,  and  amassed 
a  treasure,  yet  he  at  the  same  time  increased  tlio  revenues  and 
imposts,  and  upon  the  credit  of  these  borrowed  a  vast  amount 
of  debt 

To  curtail  expense  and  to  accumulate  money  was  not  every 
one's  oonoem.  The  necessities,  also,  alike  of  the  church  and  of 
the  state,  became  from  year  to  year  more  urgent.  Recourse  was 
had  at  times  to  the  treasure :  yet  so  strict  were  the  conditions 
attached  to  its  application,  that  that  could  be  done  only  on  rare 
oooaaiooB.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  far  more  easy  to  make  loans 
than  to  use  the  money  people  had  lying  by  them,  and  most 
rashly  and  recklessly  did  the  popes  porsae  this  course. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  observe  how  the  relative  unounts  of 
the  revenues  and  of  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  debt,  stand 
in  the  different  years  for  which  we  possess  authentic  statements. 

Id  1587,  the  revenues  amounted  to  1,358,426  scudi,  the  debts 
to  six  millions  and  a  half  of  scndi.     About  the  half  of  the  re- 

1  Ahdw  Cantuini  in  1BS5  fumMl  the  inhibhuitt  lety  mncb  diiutiified :  "  Qo^ 
•BddHi  ■'■ggnTuui  nw^  delb  mnUtloM,  duunaodo  tinnnioD  il  gi>T(nu>  de'  pRti, 
I  qnali  altro  inUntM  die  d'lnidunl  a  d'mntani  hod  tj  teEfODO." — [The  rob- 
jasti  nm  Tnneh  aflkted  ■(  the  dunge,  durgiDg  with  tjnum;  the  gfntnaaait 
of  UwprioU,  wko  bad  no  Intonst  at  hwt  tbara  but  that  of  MiriiSuiig  and  adTalie- 
ing  thunnlTea.] 
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venues,  715,913  scudi,  was  set  apart  for  paying  the  interest  of 
the  debt. 

In  ]  592,  the  revenues  had  risen  to  1,585,520  scudi,  the  debts 
to  1 2,242,620  scudi.  Ak^ady  had  the  debt  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  revenues  had  done ;  ]  ,088,600  scudi, 
that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  was  set  apart  for  the 
interest  of  the  debt  in  offices  and  luoghi  di  monte.^ 

This  proportion  had  ahready  become  so  hazardous  that  it  must 
have  given  rise  to  serious  apprehensions.  People  would  wil- 
lingly have  proceeded  at  once  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest:  » 
proposal  was  made  to  take  a  million  out  of  the  castle,  with  which 
to  pay  back  their  capital  to  such  of  the  fundholders  as  should 
oppose  a  reduction  of  the  interest.  The  net  income  would  thus 
have  been  materially  augmented.  Nevertheless,  the  bull  of 
Sixtus  v.,  and  the  anxiety  felt  lest  there  should  be  any  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  the  treasure,  prevented  measures  of  this  kind 
being  taken,  and  people  were  compelled  to  keep  to  the  course  on 
which  they  once  had  entered. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  acquisition  of  so  produc- 
tive a  country  as  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara  would  have  secured 
a  special  alleviation ;  yet  this  was  not  the  case. 

Already,  in  1599,  the  interests  had  crept  up  to  near  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  income  of  the  state. 

But  in  1605,  at  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of 
Paul  v.,  only  70,000  scudi  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  exchequer 
remained  unappropriated  to  the  payment  of  interest.^  Gardinal 
du  Perron  assures  us  that  the  pope  could  not  live  for  half  a  year 
on  his  regular  income,  although  the  disbursements  at  the  palace 
were  very  moderate. 

So  much  the  less  did  it  become  possible  to  avoid  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt  upon  debt.     We  see  from  authentic  statements, 

1  Detailed  accoimt  of  the  papal  finances  for  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIII.,  without  any  particular  title.  Bibliot.  Barb.  No.  1699,  oo  eighty 
leaTCs. 

>  Per  BoUeyare  la  camera  apoetolica  diaoono  di  M.  Mahrasia,  1606.  '*  GU  inte- 
ressi  che  hog^  pa^  la  sedc  apoetolica  aaaorbono  quasi  tutte  I'entrate,  di  manivm 
che  si  rive  in  contmua  angustia  e  diffioolt4  di  provcdere  alle  spese  ordinariee  neee^* 
saiie,  e  yenendo  occasione  di  qualche  spesa  straordinaria  non  ci  d  doye  yoUani." — 
[DisoouTBo  of  M.  Malyasia  for  the  alley iat  ion  of  the  apostolic  exchequer.  The  is- 
tercsts  now  paid  b^  the  a]>ostolic  see  absorb,  it  may  be  said,  all  the  receipts,  in  mtk 
wise  that  Dwple  bye  in  continual  straits  and  difficulty  of  proyiding  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses and  necessaries,  and  on  the  occasion  of  any  extraoidinary  czpenie,  th^kaafw 
not  where  to  turn  to.] 
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how  regularly  Paul  V.  liad  recourse  to  this  measure;  in  No- 
vember, 1607;  twice  id  January,  1608;  in  March,  Jane,  and 
July,  1608;  twice  in  September  of  that  year,  and  so  on  through 
a11  the  years  of  his  government.  The  loans  were  not  large,  ao- 
cording  to  our  ideaa;  the  petty  necessities  of  the  government, 
as  they  occurred,  were  met  by  cetablisliisg  and  selling  now  luoglii 
di  monte  to  a  larger  or  smaller  amount.  They  were  secured 
sometimes  on  the  customs  at  Ancona,  sometimes  on  the  dogana 
of  Rome,  or  of  one  of  the  provinces,  sometimes  on  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  price  of  salt,  sometimes  on  the  post-office  revenue. 
They  increased  gradually,  yet  grievously.  Paiil  V,  alone  funded 
above  two  millions  of  debt  iu  luoglii  di  monte.' 

But  this  would  have  been  found  impossible,  had  not  a  circum- 
stance of  a  peculiar  kind  come  in  aiil  of  that  pope. 

Power  always  attracts  money.  As  long  as  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy was  pursuing  its  career  of  rapid  aggrandizement,  and 
made  its  influence  felt  all  over  the  world,  the  Genoese,  who  were 
at  that  time  the  richest  capitalists,  invested  their  money  in  the 
royal  loans,  and  went  on  doing  so  without  minding  the  violent  re- 
ductions and  encroach  IT  I  eots  of  Philip  II.  Gradually,  however, 
as  the  grand  movement  declined,  and  its  wars  and  want's  ceased, 
iiiey  drew  iheir  muney  back  again.  TUcy  tiU'Utid  lu  lluuin,  wLJch 
had  meanwhile  assumed  again  so  powerful  a  position  in  the  world, 
and  to  which  the  collective  treasures  of  Europe  streamed  anew. 
Under  Paul  V.  Bome  became  perhaps  the  leading  money  mar- 
ket of  Europe.  The  Roman  luoghi  di  monte  were  in  particular 
request.  As  they  yielded  a  considerable  interest  and  presented 
euffioient  security,  their  market  value  rose  at  times  to  150  per 
cent.  To  whatever  extent  the  pope  might  found  them,  he 
always  procured  plenty  of  purchasers. 

Thus,  then,  it  so  happened  that  the  debts  increased  inces- 
santly. At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Urban  VIIL 
they  ran  to  18  millions.  The  receipts,  according  to  the  system 
of  the  Roman  court,  bad  to  increase  proportionally:  they  were 
calculated,  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign,  to  amount  to 
l,S18,10Ji  sc.  96  baj.'     I  do  not  find  precisely  how  much  of  this 

■  Note  de'  hiaghi  di  monte  eretti  in  tempo  del  pontiflcato  dglla  felioe  monoria  di 
PtoloV.  1606—1618.— [Note  of  the  laoghidi  monte  erecMd  in  the  timeof  the  pon- 
UflcaUi  of  ths  hftpp^r  memoir  of  PbuI  V.  1606—1918.] 

■  Entnta  «t  mcite  della  lede  ipoMolict  del  teiii™>  * 
wiA  ezpvnditvre  irf  the  apottolic  He  from  the  time  d 
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went  to  the  payment  of  interest;  yet  it  most  have  been  by  £ur 
the  greater  part.  On  looking  into  the  details  of  the  accounts 
we  find  the  sums  received  bat  too  often  exceeded  by  the  de> 
mands  upon  them.  In  the  year  1592  the  dogana  of  Borne 
brought  m  162,450  sc;  in  1625,  it  produced  209,000  sc.;  but 
at  that  time  16,956  sc.  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  exchequer; 
and  now  the  assignations  exceeded  the  receipts  by  about  13,260 
sc.  The  salt  monopoly  at  Borne  had  by  this  time  risen  firom 
27,654  to  40,000  sc;  but  in  1592  there  was  a  surplus  left  orer 
of  7482  sc,  while  in  1625  there  was  a  deficiency  of  2321  sc, 
98  baj.     . 

It  will  be  seen  how  small  was  the  possibility  of  the  system 
attaining  its  limit,  eyen  when  economy  was  practised. 

How  much  less  under  such  an  administration  as  that  of  Ur- 
ban YIII.,  who  was  so  often  impelled  by  political  jealousy  to 
make  military  armaments  and  to  erect  fortifications. 

It  is  true  that  Urbino  was  acquired,  but  then,  especially  at 
first,  it  produced  very  little.  After  the  deduction  of  the  allo- 
dial estates,  the  revenues  amounted  only  to  40,000  sc.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entering  upon  possession  was  attended  with  much 
expense,  no  insignificant  concessions  having  then  been  made  to 
the  heirs.^ 

As  early  as  in  1635,  Urban  VIII.  had  raised  the  debt  to  thirty 
millions  of  scudi,  to  meet  the  demands  occasioned  by  which  he 
had  already  either  introduced  anew,  or  had  augmented,  ten  dif- 
ferent imposts.  But  with  all  that,  he  was  far  from  accomplish- 
ing his  object.  Combinations  appeared  which  led  him  to  go 
much  further,  to  which,  however,  we  had  better  turn  our  regards 
after  having  first  directed  them  to  another  development. 

VOUlTDDfO  OF  NBW  VIMIUXB. 

If  we  inquire  now,  whither  all  those  revenues  went,  and  to 
what  they  were  applied,  it  is  certainly  undeniable,  that  they 
went  in  a  great  measure  to  support  the  general  efforts  of  Boma& 
Catholicism. 

Armies  such  as  Chregory  XIV.  sent  into  France,  and  which 
his  successors,  too,  had  for  some  time  after  to  keep  on  foot,  the 

1  Remark  of  Fnmcis  Barberini  to  tlie  nuncio  in  Vienna,  wbere  the  emperar 
grounded  olaimt  on  that  acqniiition. 
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Eiw-tiye  interest  takni  by  ClemuBt  VIII.  in  the  Turkieli  war, 
subsidies  suu)i  as  lliose  eo  often  granted  under  Paul  V.  tu  tha 
League  and  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which  Gregory  XV.  after- 
warda  doubled,  and  whioh  Urban  VIII.,  at  least  so  far,  trans- 
ferred to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  must  have  cost  tlie  Koman  soo 
uu commonly  large  sums. 

The  neceeeities,  aleo,  of  the  statcB  of  the  cliurch  often  made 
an  extraordinary  oxpeuditiire  necessary;  such  were  the  conquest 
of  Ferrara  under  Clement  VHI.,  tlie  preparations  of  Paul  V. 
against  Venice,  and  all  tJie  military-  equipments  of^rban  VIII. 

To  this  were  added  the  niagniiicent  architectural  works  under- 
taken sometimes  for  the  beautifying  of  the  city,  sometimes  for 
the  fortifying  of  the  sLate,  and  in  which  every  pope  emulated 
the  memory  of  his  predecessors. 

But  there  grow  up,  moreover,  an,  established  practice  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  accumulation  of  that  mass  of  dobtB, 
and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  benefited  neither  christcudom, 
nor  the  state,  nor  yet  tho  eity,  but  the  famihes  of  the  popes 
alone 

The  practice  had  been  generally  introduced,  and  is  connected 
witli  the  relaliiin  home  by  the  priesthood  to  an  extremely  com- 
plez  family  constitution,  for  the  surplus  of  tho  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  be  shared,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  relations  of 
each  individually. 

The  popes  of  tliat  time  were  pi  evented  by  the  bulls  of  their 
predecessors  from  investing  their  relations  with  principalities, 
as  used  so  often  to  be  done  formerly:  but  therewithal  they  did 
not  abandon  tho  general  usage  of  the  clerical  order:  they  now 
made  it  only  so  much  more  a  matter  of  concern  to  procure  for 
them  hereditary  respect  by  means  of  wealth  and  landed  pro- 
perty. 

Thoy  took  care,  in  doing  this,  tu  put  forward  certain  reasons 
for  their  justification,  starting  from  the  principle  that  they  had 
never  by  any  vow  bound  themselves  to  poverty,  and  having 
once  concluded  that  they  might  regard  the  surplus  of  the  fruits 
arising  from  the  ecclesiastical  office  as  their  own  property,  thoy 
tiiought  likewise  that  they  had  a  right  with  this  surplus  to  mako 
a  present  to  their  relations. 

Hut  what  operated  far  more  powerfully  than  any  views  of  thia 
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kind,  was  birth  and  blood,  and  the  natural  inclination  of  man* 
kind  to  leaye  behind  them  something  that  will  last  after  thej 
themselves  are  dead. 

The  first  to  discover  the  form  afterwards  adopted  by  others, 
was  Sixtus  V. 

One  of  his  grand  nephews  he  raised  to  the  cardinalship,  al- 
lowed him  to  take  a  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
gave  him  an  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  100,000  scudi ;  the  other 
he  married  to  one  of  the  Sommaglia  family,  and  raised  him  to 
the  marqui Ae  of  Mentana,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the 
principality  of  Venafro,  and  the  countship  of  Gelano  in  the  Nea- 
politan territories.  The  Peretti  family,  after  that,  maintained 
a  high  rank  for  a  long  period;  it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals. 

But  the  Aldobrandini  became  far  more  powerful.^  We  have 
seen  what  an  influence  was  exercised  by  Peter  Aldobrandino 
during  his  uncle^s  government.  He  had  already  in  1 599,  nearly 
60,000  scudi  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  how  much  must  they 
have  been  augmented  after  that.  The  fortune  left  him  by  La- 
cretia  d^Este  formed  a  splendid  addition  to  his  means.  He 
bought  an  estate;  besides  which  we  find  he  had  money  lying  in 
the  bank  of  Venice.  But  however  much  he  might  accumulate, 
all  had  to  go  at  last  to  4he  family  of  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
John  Francis  Aldobrandino.  John  Francis  was  warder  of  St. 
Angelo,  governor  of  the  Borgo,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  church.  He,  too,  even  by  the  year  1599,  had  60,000 
scudi  of  income ;  he  often  obtained  ready  money  from  the  pope. 
I  find  a  calculation  according  to  which  Clement  VIII.,  daring 
the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign,  had  made  presents  to  his  nephews 
in  general  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  million  in  cash.  They 
were  so  much  the  more  opulent,  as  John  Francis  was  a  good 
manager.  He  bought  the  property  of  Bidolfo  Pio,  which  had 
never  brought  the  latter  above  3000  sc,  and  raised  the  annual 
revenue  derived  from  it  to  12,000  c.  The  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Margaret  with  Rainuccio  Farnese  was  not  carried 

^  Niocolo  Contarini :  Storia  Veneta  :  **  Clemente  VIII.  nel  conferir  )i  beneBdi 

»leuaatici  alii  nepoti  non  hebbe  alcan  tenuine,  et  andd  etiandio  di  gnw  lunga 

superiore  a  Sisto  V.  buo  preoesaoro*  che  8palanc6  questa  porta." — [Nicoolo  Conta- 


eoelttiaatici  alii  nepoti  non  hebbe  alcon  tenuine,  et  andd  etiandio  di  gnn  Junga 

V.  Buo  preoesaoro*  che  8palanc6  questa  poi  '"" 

rini:  Venetian  History:  Clement  VIII.  never  ended  conferring  ecoleBiaatieal  bene- 


6oeB  on  his  nephews,  and  even  went  far  beyond  his  predecessor,  Sixtna  V.,  who  first 
thrcijCopen  that  door.] 
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through  without  a  heavy  expense:  it  brought  the  bridegroom, 
in  addition  to  some  profitable  favours,  &  dowry  of  400,000  son- 
di:^  although  this  alliance,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  prove  bo 
cordial  afterwards  as  had  been  hoped. 

And  now  the  Borgheses  pursued  the  same  course  as  the  Aldo- 
brandini  with  almost  still  more  haste  and  reckleaenesa. 

Cardinal  Scipio  Cafarelli  Borgliese  had  as  much  commanding 
influence  over  Paul  V.  aa  Peter  AMobrandino  ever  had  over  Cle- 
iiient  Vlll,,  and,  indeed,  he  likewiao  amazed  still  gi-eater  wealth. 
In  the  year  1612  the  benefices  that  had  been  handed  over  to 
him  wei'o  already  reckoned  to  produce  a  yearly  revenue  o£ 
150,000  Bcudi.  He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  envy  which  so 
much  wealth  and  power  necessarily  called  forth,  by  benevolence 
and  a  courtly  and  complaisant  behaviour,  yet  we  cannot  feel 
surprised  that  in  this  he  did  not  guitc  succeed. 

The  secular  offices  were  besl«wed  on  Marl^Anthony  Borghese, 
whom  the  pope  likewise  invested  with  the  principality  of  Sut- 
mona  in  Napleo,  together  with  palaces  in  Rome,  and  the  finest 
country  seats  around.  He  loaded  his  nephews  with  presents. 
We  have  a  list  of  these  for  the  whole  period  of  his  govenuueut, 
dowu  to  the  year  1620.  Tlicy  <'OUsisti;il  Hometimes  of  pnicious 
stones,  sometimes  of  plate;  splendid  room-hangiugs  were  occa- 
sionally taken  directly  from  the  stores  of  the  palace  and  sent  to 
the  nephews ;  sometimes  carriages,  sometimes  even  muskets  and 
falconets  were  given  them;  but  the  principal  article  is  always 
bullion.  It  appears  that  they  obtained,  down  to  the  year  1620, 
in  all,  689,727  sc,  31  baj.  in  bullion,  in  luoghi  di  monte  24,600 
Bc.  according  to  their  nominal  value,  and  In  offices,  reckoned 
according  to  the  sum  it  would  have  cost  to  buy  them,  268,176 
sc:  which  aiao  amounts,  accordingly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Al- 
dobrandini,  to  about  a  million." 

Bat  the  Borghesea,  too,  did  not  neglect  likewise  to  invest 
their  money  in  real  property.     Ic  the  Campagna  of  Rome  they 

t  Cootaiini :  "  11  papa  moatnado  dolon  di  enar  «oiulotto  lU  nepoti  <U  far  oo^ 
_._._.  I-  .  .  -  in  potevk  Unto  nUGooder  nel  capo  del  cuore  che  non 

*1rMllA«WH«  " TTKa    nnA»     whiln    ■ffnr4inv     t^     )m 


i 


„  .. ^ ,   -  -       .  —  -    — H  •g*'"''  D-    -     -    --  .    --- 

not  agnooJ  lo  much  in  the  depth  of  hii  own  heftrt  «  that  tbe  lupenbuiMkoM  vf 
hit  joy  did  not  break  oat.] 

>  Nota  di  danari,  officii  e  moUli  donati  da  pKpa  PmJo  V.  ■  tuoi  parent!  e  con- 
ceaBiuni  fattegli.  MS. — [Note  of  the  mone;,  offien.iuidmaTableapfaieDtedby  Pi^ 
Paul  V.  to  his  reUtioiu,  and  couemioiu  made  to  tlicm.    MS.] 
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got  into  their  hands  about  80  estates:  the  Boman  nobility  hay- 
ing allowed  themselves  to  be  induced  to  alienate  their  ancient 
property  and  patrimonies  by  the  good  prices  paid  to  them,  and 
by  the  high  rate  of  interest  borne  by  the  luoghi  di  monte  in 
which  they  invested  the  purcliase*money.  They  establidied 
themselves  in  many  other  quarters  besfdes  in  the  states  of  the 
church,  the  pope  therewithal  favouring  them  with  special  pri- 
vileges. Sometimes  they  obtained  the  right  of  restoring  the 
banished,  or  of  holding  markets,  or  their  subjects  were  &voured 
with  exemptions ;  they  wore  exempted  from  payment  of  the 
gabel  or  salt-tax :  they  brought  out  a  bull,  by  virtue  of  whicli 
their  properties  never  were  to  be  confiscated. 

The  Borgheses  became  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  race 
that  had  ever  arisen  in  Rome. 

But  by  this  means  the  system  of  nepotism  had  now  come  in 
such  a  manner  into.vogue,  that  even  a  short  reign  found  means 
for  securing  a  splendid  provision.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cardinal  Lewis  Ludovisio,  the  nephew 
of  Gregory  XV.,  exercised  a  more  unlimited  authority  than 
any  of  the  pi*evious  nephews  had  done.  Fortunately  for  him, 
during  his  administration  two  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  Curia,  the  vice-chancoUorship  and  the  chamberlainship, 
became  vacant  uid  foil  into  his  hands.  He  obtained  above 
200,000  sc.  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Secular  power,  the  ge- 
neralship of  the  church  and  several  other  lucrative  offices  fell 
next  to  the  pope^s  brother,  Don  Horatius,  senator  at  Bologna. 
As  the  pope  did  not  promise  to  live  long,  so  nmch  the  greater 
haste  was  shown  in  making  provision  for  his  family.  In  a  short 
time  they  received  luoghi  di  monte  to  the  amount  of  800,000 
scudi.  The  dukedom  of  Fiano  was  bought  for  them  from  the 
Sforzi,  and  the  principality  of  Zagarola  from  the  Fameses.  Al- 
ready did  the  young  Niccolo  Ludovisio  venture  to  make  preten- 
sions to  the  most  brilliant  and  the  richest  marriage.     By  a  first 

1  Pietro  Contarini :  Relatione  di  1027.  "  QuoUo  che  poeaiede  la  oaaa  Fttrelta, 
Aldobrandina,  Boi^^ese  e  Ludoyisia,  li  lore  princi[Miti,  le  gmsianme  rendke,  tanle 
emineniiaBinie  fabncho,  miperbissime  BujMUettili  oon  cstraordiiiarii  omamenti  •  de- 
line,  non  solo  soperano  le  condttioni  di  eignori  o  principi  priyati,  ma  a'aguagUano  • 
8*ayaiiiano  a  qoclle  det  medesimi  re.*'-T-{That  which  ia  possened  by  the  hooset  of 
Peretto,  Aldoorandtno,  Boivhceep  and  LudoviBio,  their  prinoipalitiee,  their  <w»"*^i^ 
reycnuos,  bo  many  distinguished  fabrics,  most  superb  furniture,  together  with  cz- 
traordinary  ornaments  and  delicacies,  not  only  surpass  the  condition  of  prirato  lorda 
and  |)rince«,  but  equal  and  exceed  that  of  kings  themselves.] 
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marriaife  he  brou^rlit  Vcnosa,  by  a  second  Rombino,  into  liJa 
family.  In  this,  further,  he  was  jiarticularly  aiijod  by  the  favour 
of  tbo  king  of  Spain. 

Emulating;  such  splendid  examples,  the  Barberiiii  now  tlirew 
themsulves  iuto  the  same  course.  By  the  aide  of  Urban  VIH. 
tiiero  rusp  his  elder  brother,  Don  Cli.irles,  aa  general  of  the 
eburch,  a  graTe  and  cxperiencod  man  of  business,  who  was  spnr- 
ing  of  liis  words,  and  at  the  comni  en  cement  of  his  good  fortune 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  dozded  by  it,  nor  to  bo  tempted 
to  indulge  an  empty  pride,  and  now  he  contemplated  before  all  ' 
things  the  founding  of  a  creat  family  estate.'  "Ho  knew," 
runs  in  the  account  of  1  (>2q,  "that  the  poascssion  of  money  dix 
tisguishes  a  man  from  the  gouoral  mass  of  his  fellowii:  and  did 
not  consider  it  seemly  that  one  who  had  once  been  nearly  ni*  - 
Uted  to  a  pope,  should  apjtenr  in  limited  circumstances  after  hia  | 
death,"  Don  Charles  had  three  sons,  Fraucis,  Anthony,  and  [ 
Thaddeua,  who  could  uot  now  mies  rising  at  once  to  a  positioB 
of  great  consequence.  The  two  fii-st  devotud  themselves  to  cU* 
rical  nflices.  Francis,  who,  by  his  discretion  and  kindness,  won 
the  general  conlidence  of  all  around  him,  and  understood  at  the 
same  time  how  to  fall  iu  with  his  uncle's  humours,  was  invested 
witb  the  leading  direction  of  attiiirs :  a  post  wliicli,  although  on 
the  whole  he  acted  with  moderation,  could  not  fail  of  itself,  in 
so  long  a  course  of  years,  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  consider^ 
able  wealth.  In  the  year  1(125,  he  had  a  yearly  income  of 
40,000  scudi,  and  as  early  aa  in  1627,  one  of  nearly  100,000 
Bcndi.*     It  was  not  altogether  with  his  guo<Uwill  that  Anthony 


Kgll  aofnini.  uui  I'aro  gli  iskln  ■  gli  dininguc  luitaggioouiMiite  ml  copetto  <tel 
hmhkIo." — f  Aeconat  by  the  fgur  ambusulan,  1G2S.  In  bu  house  bo  in  a  good  eco- 
notiikt,  ud  CDDIemplalcB  TT"'l'i''g  taoaej,  as  he  kiiowi  veil  enoagh  that  n>ld  TCij 

■dTastageoiul;  in  the  oLght  of  the  worid.] 

*  Pietro  ConUrini  1637.  "  E  di  ottimi,  rirtnoi  e  ladgroli  «iiBtnmi.  di  tan* 
AaUrm.  e  cod  eaempio  aoicn  dod  thoIb  KCQTor  dooiktiTi  o  pzvauita  >Iciiiio.  Sart 
DaDdimcDo  Tiiendo  il  pontcfice  al  pari  d'oeni  allro  cardinale  gnndo  s  rioco.  Hor 
deie  aTor  iutonui  tiO.UuO  tc.  d'antnta  di  beueficii  cccl",  e  coo  U  goTEmi  e  legationi 
<be  tlene  de*e  avTicinani  &  100°>  ic"— [tie  ia  a  man  af  eicelieat,  rirtuoiu,  and 
laudable  maiuien,  of  n  sweet  nature,  aul  wilh  a  ddsIo  eioeptJOQ  doe*  not  *iah  to 
raeeiTe  donativn  or  any  preaeola.  KeierthekB  danng  the  Ufa  of  the  p(^  he  will, 
eqnal  to  an;  other  caraiital,  be  ^reat  and  rich.  At  pcaent  he  ou^ht  to  have  about 
80,000  K.  of  ioceme  tram  oeclaautitical  beoeGcva,  and  together  with  the  goTenwr- 
ihiiw  aiH)  li^tiom  which  ho  huldi,  hu  ought  t«  Ikaie  near  I0O,0(KI  acuJi.] 
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too  was  named  a  cardinal,  and  only  under  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  take  no  part  in  the  government.  Anthony, 
though  of  a  feeble  body,  was  ambitious,  obstinate,  proud ;  and  in 
order  at  least  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  his  brother  in  all  things,  he 
busied  himself  in  getting  into  his  hands  a  number  of  places  and 
large  revenues,  which,  even  so  early  as  in  1635,  ran  to  100,000 
scndi.  For  one  thing,  he  obtained  no  fewer  than  six  Maltese 
benefices  in  cammendam^  which  could  not  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  the  knights  of  that  order.  He  also  received  presents, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  gave  much  away;  and  was  studiously 
open-handed,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  himself  a  body  of 
adherents  from  among  the  Roman  nobility.*  Don  Thaddeus, 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  brothers,  was  selected  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  family  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  hereditary  pos- 
sessions. He  obtained  the  dignities  of  the  secular  nephew,  and 
after  his  father'*s  death  became  general  of  the  church,  warder  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  governor  of  the  Borgo.  Already,  in  1635,  he 
had  been  invested  with  so  many  estates,  that  he  too  enjoyed  a 
yearly  revenue  of  100,000  scudi,^  and  to  these  new  ones  were 
constantly  added.  Don  Thaddeus  lived  very  retired  and  was 
most  exemplary  in  his  household  economy.  In  a  short  time, 
the  regular  income  of  the  three  brothers,  taken  altogether, 
was  reckoned  at  half  a  million  scudi  a  year.  The  most  import- 
ant offices  were  in  their  hands.  As  Anthony  obtained  the 
chamberlaiaship,  so  did  Francis  obtain  the  vice-chancellorship 
and  Don  Thaddeus  the  prefecture,  which  fell  vacant  upon  the 
decease  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  People  will  have  it  that  in  the 
course  of  this  pontificate,  the  Barberini  received  the  incredible 
sum  of  105  millions  scudi.^  '^  The  palaces,^^  the  author  of 
this  information  goes  on  to  say,  '^  for  example,  the  palace  of  the 
four  fountains,  a  royal  work,  the  vineyards,  the  pictures,  the 

1  That  iB,  the  rerenuei  of  the  real  property  ran  to  that  amount :  '*  per  U  Aovi 
aoquiflti "  [for  the  new  aoquLutlonfl],  says  Al.  Contarini,  '*  di  Palestiina,  Mooteco* 
tondo  e  Vabnontone,  fatto  vendere  a  fona  dai  Colonncsi  e  Sfonseechi  per  pagave  i 
debiti  loro." — [of  Palostrina,  Monterotondo,  and  Vahnontone,  which  the  CokoiMtes 
and  Sforxoflchifl  were  obliged  to  sell  for  payment  of  their  debts.] 

*  Condaye  di  Innoeenzo  X.  "  Si  contano  caduti  nella  Barberina,  oome  risalta 
da  ftinoera  uotitia  de  partite  distinte,  105  milioni  di  contanti." — ^The  Bunn  that  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Barberini  fiunilv,  as  results  from  an  impartial  note  of  the  dif- 
ierent  parUeulars,  amount  to  105  millions  of  ocudi.]  This  sum  is  so  incrediUe  that 
it  may  well  be  accounted  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Yet  it  is  found  put  down  in  the  same 
way  in  seTeftU  manuscripts,  among  othen,  in  the  Fosoariai  at  Vienna,  and  in  my 
owik 
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Btatuca,  tho  wrought  eilver  and  goW,  the  prGcious  stones,  that 
were  hestuwed  ou  them,  are  beyood  what  can  be  believed  or  ex- 
preaaed."  The  pope  liimsef  felt  scruples  at  times  about  bo  rich 
an  endowment  of  his  race,  and  in  the  year  1640  he  appointed  a 
commisaiou  in  due  form,  to  inquire  into  its  lawfuliioaa.'  This 
oommission  first  of  all  laid  down  the  prineipio,  that  with  the 
popedom  there  was  combined  a  principality,  from  the  overplus 
or  savings  of  which  the  pope  may  make  gifts  to  his  relations. 
From  that  it  proceeded  to  discuss  the  eircumstancea  of  this  prin- 
cipality, in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pope  might 
Tenture  to  go.  After  havingtakeu  every  thing  into  calculation, 
it  gave  it  as  its  judgment  that  the  pope,  with  a  good  conscience,. 
might  found  a  patrimonial  estate  with  a  net  income  of  80,000 
Bcudi,  and  over  and  above  this,  may  found  an  estate  for  a 
younger  brand)  of  his  house  besides;  the  daughters'  portions 
he  might  venture  to  carry  to  the  amount  of  180,000  scudi. 
Vitelleaclii,  too,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  Jesuits 
must  have  their  hand  in  every  thing,  having  been  asked  hie 
opinion,  considered  these  conclusions  moderate,  and  gave  them 
hia  approval. 

In  this  manner,  from  one  popedom  to  anotlier,  did  new  fami- 
lies constantly  spring  up  and  obtain  hereditary  wealth  and  in- 
fluence: they  entered  immediately  into  the  rank  of  the  high 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  a  distinction  willingly  accorded  to 
them. 

Naturally  there  could  not  fail  to  be  jarringa  among  them. 
The  antipathies  between  thosewho  went  before  and  thoaewho  fol- 
lowed, which  formerly  appeared  in  the  factions  of  the  conclave, 
were  now  exhibited  in  tlie  nephews.  The  new  lamily  that  had 
attained  to  power,  jealously  maintained  its  supreme  dignity,  and, 
generally  speaking,  denounced  hostilities,  nay,  even  persecutions, 
ag^mt  its  immediate  predecessor.  However  mnch  the  Aldo- 
brandini  had  done  towards  the  elevation  of  Paul  V.,  they  were 
not  the  lees  thrust  aside  by  his  relations,  treated  with  ill-will, 
and  visited  with  expensive  and  hazardous  law-suits  •}  they  called 

>  Nieoolini  treat*  of  thii,  I  have  ■mm,  loo,  >  ahort  paper  apecuUr  on  the  lab- 
Ject,  intituled:  "  Motiri  >  tar decidem quid  ponit papa doiure,al  T  di  Lnglio  1610," 
— [Granod*  oa  which  to  dorado  to  what  extent  a  pqw  may  make  donaUoni,  Tth  July. 
IMO.l  by  a  member  of  tba  laid  eommiHiini. 

■  An  nample  wiU  be  fiHuid  io  the  Viu  del  C  CecchiDi.    See  the  Appendix. 
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him  the  great  ingrate.  Just  as  little  favour  did  the  nephew* 
of  Paul  V.  find  with  the  Ludovisi;  while  Cardinal  Ludovisio 
himself  had  to  leave  Borne  immediately  on  the  accession  of  the 
Barberini  to  power. 

For  the  Barberini,  too,  now  showed  much  ambition  in  the 
advantage  they  took  of  the  power  whicli  they  acquired  from  tha 
possession  of  the  papal  government,  over  the  native  nobility  and 
the  Italian  princes.  Urban  VIII.  bestowed  on  his  secular  no- 
phew  the  dignity  of  a  prefect  of  Bome,  because  there  were  titu- 
lar honours  combined  with  that  office  which  seemed  likely  for 
ever  to  secure  to  that  family  its  precedency  above  the  rest. 

With  this,  nevertheless,  there  was  at  last  connected  a  move- 
ment, which  was  not,  indeed,  of  consequence  to  the  world  at 
large,  but  which  makes  an  important  epoch  for  the  position  of 
the  popedom  as  well  with  respect  to  the  states  of  the  church  as 
to  Italy  in  general. 

WAR  OF  CASTRO. 

The  highest  rank  among  the  papal  families  not  actually  in 
power,  was  always  maintained  by  the  Fameses,  in  as  much  as 
they  had  not  only,  like  the  rest,  risen  to  opulence  as  landed  pro-: 
prietors,  but  had  also  come  into  the  possession  of  a  not  unimport- 
ant principality ;  and  it  had  never  been  easy  for  the  reigning 
nephews  to  keep  that  family  in  submistjion  and  due  subordina- 
tion. When  Duke  Edward  Farneso  came  to  Homo  in  J  639,  all 
possible  honours  were  paid  to  him.^  The  pope  caused  lodgings 
to  be  provided  for  him,  appointed  noblemen  to  wait  on  him,  and 
even  gave  liim  assistance  in  his  money  ati'airs.  The  Barberini 
feasted  him  and  made  him  presents  of  pictures  and  horses ^  yet 
with  all  this  they  failed  to  make  a  coinplute  conquest  of  him. 

1  Dconc :  Diario  di  RomA,  torn.  I.  "  E  faUlc  a  sig'*  narbcrmi  di  nan  trormro 
corrw()ondcnza  nc'  iK'ncficati  da  loro.  II  dura  di  Pnrina  fu  da  loro  alloggiato,  acca- 
re&cato»  aervito  di  gcntirhuomini  o  carrozzc,  bcnctirato  con  la  rcduttione  del  moole 
Famesc  con  utile  cbi  grona  somma  del  duca  e  danno  grand iasinio  di  inolti  jporeri 
[mrticolari,  cortoggiato  c  ]>astrggiato  da  ambi  li  frntcUi  card"  per  Rpatio  di  piii  aet- 
timanc,  c  rt^alato  di  cavalli,  quadri  ct  altro  gnlantorie,  c  si  |)arti  da  Koma  aoua 
par  salutarli." — [Dcouc's  Roman  journal,  vol.  I.  It  is  fatal  to  the  lords  liaibcr- 
ini  not  to  find  tboir  favours  nxsiprocatod  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  tbcm.  Tho 
duke  of  Panna  waa  hnlgcd  by  them,  caressed,  sened  with  men  of  noble  birth,  and 
provided  with  carriages,  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the  monte  Fameac,  that 
giving  the  duke  tlie  advantage  of  a  large  sum,  and  to  the  veiy  heavy  luaa  of  many 
poor  individuals,  courted  and  feastinl  uy  lM)th  the  brothers  cardinals  for  the  space 
of  more  than  seven  months,  and  presimted  with  humes,  pictures,  and  other  bravor- 
ics,  and  left  itome  without  ao  much  an  taking  leave*  of  th<>m.] 
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Edvrard  Farncsc,  an  able,  clever,  self-conceited  prince,  cherished 
to  a  great  degree  that  ambition  of  those  times  which  found  gra- 
tification in  a  jealoas  attention  to  petty  distinctions.  He  cotdd 
not  be  brought  to  recognise  as  he  ought  to  haye  done,  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prefect  in  Thaddeus,  and  to  concede  to  him  the  rank 
that  was  combined  with  it.  Even  when  visiting  the  pope  he 
would  make  an  annoying  display  of  his  profound  sense  of  the 
high  rank  of  his  family,  and  even  of  his  own  personal  accom^ 
plishments.  At  length  misunderstandings  arose  which  were  so 
much  the  harder  to  remove,  that  they  were  grounded  on  an  in- 
surmountable personal  impression. 

Hence  it  became  a  serious  question,  how  the  duke  was  to  be 
attended  on  his  departure.  Edward  required  being  treated  with 
the  same  attentions  as  were  bestowed  on  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany; that  is,  that  the  reigning  nephew.  Cardinal  Francis  Bar- 
berini,  should  himself  give  him  convoy.  To  this  the  latter  would 
consent  on  the  sole  condition  of  the  duke  paying  him  a  formal 
visit  on  taking  leave  at  the  Vatican,  and  Edward  held  that  he 
was  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  To  this  there  were  added 
some  difficulties  started  in  regard  to  his  money  transactions,  so 
that  his  self-love,  thus  doubly  mortified,  burst  into  a  flame. 
After  having  taken  farewell  of  the  pope  in  a  few  words,  in  which 
further  he  complained  of  the  nephews,  he  left  t  he  palace  and  the 
city  without  having  even  taken  leave  of  Cardinal  Francis.  He 
hoped  thus  to  mortify  him  to  the  very  heart.^ 

But  the  Barberini,  in  possession  a3  they  were  of  an  absolute 
authority  in  that  country,  possessed  likewise  the  means  of  still 
more  sensibly  revenging  themselves. 

1  Among  the  many  controversial  pieces  in  this  affair  which  are  still  extant  in 
manuscript,  I  find  the  following  particularly  peaceable  and  worthy  of  belief:  Rispo- 
sta  in  forma  di  lettera  al  libro  ai  duca  di  Parma  [Reply  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  book  of  the  duke  of  Parma],  in  the  45th  volume  of  the  Informationi :  *'  U  duca 
Odoardo  fu  dal  papa  e  ringnuiollo,  soggiunse  di  non  si  potor  lodare  del  S'  C*  Bar- 
berino.  Dal  papa  gll  fu  brercmcnte  risposto  che  conosceva  Tafietto  di  S.  Em**  rerso 
di  lui.  Lioentiatosi  da  S.  Beat°*  scnza  far  motto  al  S'  cardinale  se  n'andd  al  suo 
palsjxo,  dovendo  se  Toleva  esser  accompagnato  da  S.  Elm"*  rimanere  nelle  stanie  del 
Vaticano  e  licentiarsi  parimente  da  S.  Em**,  come  d  usanza  de'  principi.  La  mat- 
tina  iinalraente  parti  senza  far  altro.'* — [Duke  Edward  was  at  the  pope*s  and  thanked 
him,  adding  that  he  could  not  be  saticued  with  the  lord  cardinal  Barberino.  It 
was  briefly  rejdied  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that  he  was  aware  of  his  EminencY's 
feelings  towanis  him.  Having  taken  leave  of  his  Beatitude  without  paying  his 
respects  to  the  lord  cardinal,  he  went  to  his  palace,  whereas  if  he  bad  wished  to  be 
accompanied  bv  his  Eminency,  he  ou^^t  to  have  remained  in  the  Vatican  apart- 
ments, and  to  have  taken  leave  equaJhr  of  his  Eminency,  as  is  usual  with  princes. 
Finally,  he  went  off  next  morning  witnont  doing  anything  further.] 

IT.  Z 
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The  money-dealing  that  had  deyeloped  itself  in  the  state, 
foond  admission  and  imitation  also  in  all  the  princely  houses 
constituting  its  aristocracy:  they  had  all  of  them  established 
monti,  and  their  creditors  wore  secured  upon  the  rents  of  their 
estates,  just  as  the  papal  creditors  were  on  the  revenues  of  the 
exchequer:  the  luoghi  di  monte  passed  in  like  manner  from  hand 
to  hand.  Yet  these  monti  would  hardly  have  found  credit,  had 
they  not  been  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  government :  it 
being  only  under  the  special  approbation  of  the  pope  that  they 
durst  be  established  or  modified.  Thus  it  came  to  be  among 
the  privileges  of  the  reigning  family,  that  by  the  exercise  of  such 
a  control  it  acquired  a  material  influence  over  the  domestic 
concerns  of  all  the  rest :  the  reductions  of  the  monti  to  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  formed  a  matter  of  daily  regulation,  and  de- 
pended on  its  good-will  and  friendly  disposition. 

Now  the  Fameses,  like  the  rest,  were  burdened  with  very 
considerable  debts.  The  old  monte  Famese  originated  in  the 
wants  and  expenditure  of  Alexander  Famese  in  the  Flanders 
campaigns :  a  new  one  had  been  established :  indults  of  the  popes 
had  augmented  the  mass,  and  while  new  luoghi  had  been  con- 
tracted for  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  and  the  old  remained  un- 
extinguished, the  various  operations,  however,  being  conducted 
by  different  and  mutually  jealous  mercantile  houses,  every  thing 
had  fallen  into  confusion.^ 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  now  so  happened  that  the  Bar- 
berini  adopted  certain  measures  which  proved  most  detrimental 
to  the  duke. 

The  two  Famese  montes  were  secured  on  the  rents  of  Oastro 

1  Deone,  T.  I.  "  Fu  ultimamonte  Tuno  et  Taltro  sUto,  ciod  Castro  e  Roncigli- 
one,  affittato  per  94n  scudi  Tanno  a  gli  Siri.  Sopra  questa  entrata  %  tofodmim  la 
dote  dell'  uno  e  dell'  altro  monte  Famese,  Tecchio  ciod  e  nuovo.  B  Teoohio  fu  iatto 
dal  duca  Aleasandro  di  54">  scudi  I'anno,  denari  tuttt  spesi  in  Fiandra :  al  quale  U 
presente  daca  Odoardo  aggiunae  somma  per  300'"  scudi  in  sorte  principale  a  ragioiie 
di  4)  per  oento :  e  di  piti  impose  alcuni  oensi :  di  modo  che  pooo  o  nulla  rimane  per 
lui,  si  che  se  li  leva  la  tratta  del  grano,  non  oi  sara  il  pago  per  11  creditor!  del  monte, 
non  che  de*  ccnsuarii." — [Deone,  toI.  I.  Both  estates,  that  is  to  say,  Caatro  and 
Ronciglione,  were  ultimately  let  to  the  Siri  for  94.000  so.  a  year.  On  that  re- 
Tenue  was  secured  the  interest  of  both  the  monti  Fameai,  that  is,  both  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  old  one  had  been  created  by  Duke  Alexander  Famese,  nqvui^g  for 
payment  of  interest  54,000  scudi  a  year,  the  money  haring  been  all  spent  inSan- 
ders,  to  which  the  present  duke  Edward  added  a  sum  amounting  to  800,000  soudi 
in  capital  lots,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent.,  and  be  further  has  bur- 
thened  the  estate  with  certain  mortgages :  in  such  wise  that  little  or  nothSag  i^ 
mains  for  himself,  so  that  if  the  com  trade  be  Uken  away,  there  will  not  be  where- 
witJial  to  pay  the  monte  creditors,  nor  the  mortgagees.] 
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and  Konciglioiie.  Tliu  Siri,  who  fanned  the  reveuues  of  (Jastro, 
paid  the  duke  9-^,000  bc,  out  of  which  the  interests  of  the  moati 
could  evea  still  have  been  paid.  But  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  certain  favours  bestowed  by  Paul  III.  on  his  family  that  the 
rents  ran  so  high.  Fope  I'aul  had  for  that  purpose  traosfeired 
the  grand  highway  of  the  province  from  Sutri  to  Ronciglione, 
and  granted  that  district  greater  freedom  for  exporting  its  corn 
than  other  provinces  possessed.  These  favours  the  Barberini 
now  resolved  to  recall.  They  transferred  the  grand  highway 
again  to  Sutri:  and  in  Montalto  di  Maremma,  where  tVie  corn 
from  Castro  used  to  be  put  on  board  ship,  they  published  a  no- 
tic*  prohibiting  export.' 

The  results  that  were  contemplated  instantly  showed  theni- 
Bclves,  The  Siri,  who  were  already  pmched  by  tliose  operations 
of  llie  duke,  and  who  now  had  a  resource  to  lean  upon  in  the 
palace — it  has  been  maintained  at  the  special  instigation,  more- 
over, of  certain  prelates  who  had  a  kind  of  secret  partnership  in 
their  business, — refused  to  fulfil  their  contract,  and  ceased  to 
pay  the  interests  of  the  monte  Famese,  The  montists,  thus 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  income,  pressed  their  rights,  and  ap- 
plied for  redri.'sa  to  the  papal  government.  The  duke,  seeing 
himself  so  purposely  wronged,  scorned  to  take  any  steps  with 
the  view  of  conciUating  them.  But  the  montists  complained  so 
warmly,  urgently,  and  generally,  that  the  pope  thought  he  was 
authorized  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  hypothec,  in  order 
to  assist  so  many  Homan  citizens  in  obtaining  their  rents.  With 
this  design  he  despatched  a  small  military  force  to  Castro.  There 
he  was  not  altogether  unopposed:  "  We  have  been  compelled,'^ 
he  exclaims  among  other  things,  with  a  strange  burst  of  in- 
dignation, in  his  mouil«rinm;  "  to  cause  four  cannon  shots  to 
be  given,  by  which,  too,  one  of  the  enemy  has  been  leit  on  the 
field."*     He  took  possession  of  Castro  on  the  13th  of  October, 

>  In  tlik  tbcT  ddended  thinuclTes  by  the  wonlsof  the  baUofPanlin.iiii  which 
only  the  "  bcullu  fnunenU  mi  qUKcunque  etUm  pnafUn  Romuue  eochaiK  a  DoUi 
immediate  Tel  mediate  subjecta  condDcendi" — [power  of  exporting  con  to  any  puts 
alio  at  Um  udd  Koman  church  held  immediately  or  mediately  u  lu]  «na  given ; — 
mcaawhile  then  had  grown  op  MTCrthcdcM  a  free  expnt  to  all  qoaitcn  genenllj. 

*  I(  waa  at  a  bridge.  "  Dictua  domiani  Harohio,  ex  quo  militea  oanuro  10  cir- 
dter,  qui  in  eiadem  ponte  et  Tallo  ad  pngnandnm  appoaiti  Amunt,  amisatnliter  ex 
ejareoedere  reeiualauit,  immo  hoMililerpontifioioenreituiieoppaiirtaiit.fnitcoac- 
tDa  pn  illorum  eipngnatione  quatoor  magnorum  ioi™-~*'— — •  "-—- — i-J 

ram  fumidiDe  hnlea  perlcniti  fUgam  tantW  arri  pue 
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1641,  and  did  not  even  mean  to  confine  himself  to  this.  In 
Jana&ry,  1642,  he  prononnoed  the  excommunication  over  the 
duke,  who  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  disturbed  bj  that  d^* 
tnre ;  he  was  declared  to  have  lost  all  his  feudalities;  tioops 
took  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  depriying  him  of  Parma  and 
Placentia.  The  pope  would  not  hear  of  any  pacification;  he 
declared  that  "  there  was  no  room  for  such  a  thing  between  the 
li^  lord  and  his  vassals:  he  would  humble  the  duke ;  he  had 
money,  courage,  and  soldiers  ;  God  and  the  world  were  on  his 
side/'' 

But  the  affair,  by  this  procedure,  became  a  matter  of  more 
general  importance.  The  Italian  states  had  already  for  a  long 
while  been  jealous  of  tiie  repeated  extensions  of  the  states  of  the 
church.  They  would  not  suffer  his  possibly  laying  his  hands  on 
Parma,  as  had  been  done  with  Urbino  and  Ferrara:  and  the 
Estes  had  not  as  yet  relinquished  their  Ferrarese  claims,  nor  the 
Medici  certain  pretensions  they  made  to  Urbino.  All  of  them 
had  been  offended  by  the  arrogant  acts  of  Don  Thaddeus ;  the 
Venetians  were  doubly  so,  owing  to  Urban  VIII.  haying  shortly 
before  caused  to  be  obliterated  an  inscription  in  the  Sala  Begia, ' 
in  which  they  were  commended  on  account  of  their  fabled  de» 
fence  of  (Pope)  Alexander  III.;  a  proceeding  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  gross  insult:^  to  this  were  added  some  general 
political  considerations.  The  preponderance  of  France  now 
roused  the  same  fears  and  suspicions  among  the  Italians,  that 
that  of  Spain  had  previously  excited.  In  all  quarters  the  Spi^ 
nish  monarchy  suffered  the  heaviest  losses,  and  the  Italians 
dreaded  that  a  general  revolution  of  affairs  might  take  place 
among  them  also,  should  Urban  VIII.,  whom  they  reckoned  to 
be  a  decided  ally  of  France,  have  his  power  enhanced.  For  all 
these  reasons  they  resolved  to  oppose  him.  Their  troops  aa» 
sembled  in  the  Modenese  territory.  The  Barberini  had  to  aban^ 
don  the  idea  of  passing  through  it ;  the  papal  forces  sent  against 
the  allies  took  up  their  quarters  round  Ferrara. 

ftotoB  renuattit/'— [The  aaid  knrd  Marehio,  npofii  a  party  of  soldier*  about  iO  in 
number,  who  had  been  potted  at  the  tame  bndge  and  rampart  for  their  defence, 
ranting  to  retire  from  them  In  a  friendly  way,  was  compeUed  to  firo  four  thota  of 
heary  artillery  in  order  to  ditlodge  them,  frightened  at  which  the  enemy  ai  lart 
took  flight,  in  which  one  of  them  was  left  dain.] 

I  I  wUl  tonch  upon  thU  in  the  Appendix. 
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Accordingly  we  here  find  a  repetition  to  a  certain  degree  of 
tlie  oj^KMsition  between  the  French  tuid  the  Spanish  interests 
which  agitated  Europe  in  general.  Bat  how  maoh  weaker  were 
the  moving  causes,  the  resources  and  the  efforts,  here  brought  to 
a  kind  of  oontedt! 

An  expedition,  undertaken  on  his  own  responsibility  by  the 
duke  of  Parma,  who  now  saw  himself^  without  much  ado  on  his 
vide,  defended  and  yet  laid  under  no  restraint,  reveals  to  us  at 
ones  the  singularity  of  the  position  in  which  the  parties  found 
themselves  placed. 

Without  either  artillery  or  infantry,  and  with  only  8000 
cavalry,  Edward  burst  into  the  states  of  the  church.  Fort 
Urbano,  that  had  boen  built  at  such  expense,  and  the  assembled 
militia,  which  had  never  contemplated  meeting  an  armed  enemy, 
did  not  check  his  course.  The  Bolognese  shut  themselves  up 
within  their  walls,  while  the  duke  passed  on  without  so  much  as 
obtaining  a  sight  of  the  papal  troops.  Imola  opened  her  gates 
to  him;  he  waited  on  the  papal  officer  in  command,  and  exhorted 
ihe  city  to  remain  true  to  the  papal  see.  For  he  maintained 
that  it  was  not  against  Rome,  not  even  against  Urban,  had  he 
taken  up  arms,  but  only  against*  his  nephews;  he  marched  on- 
wards under  the  banners  of  the  churches  standard-bearer,  on 
which  were  to  be  seen  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  smd  in 
the  church'^s  name  he  required  a  free  passage  for  his  troops.  In 
Faenza  the  gates  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  when 
the  governor  saw  the  enemy,  he  let  himself  down  from  the  wall 
by  a  rope,  for  the  pui-pose  of  having  a  personal  interview  with 
the  duke,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  gates  were  thrown 
open.  The  same  was  the  case  at  Forli.  The  inhabitants  of  all 
these  towns  looked  calmly  from  their  windows  as  their  enemy 
passed  along  the  streets.  The  duke  proceeded  over  the  hills  to 
Tuscany,  and  then  starting  from  Arezzo  he  burst  anew  into  the 
states  of  the  church.  Gastiglione  da  Lago  and  Gitta  del  Pieve 
opened  their  gates  to  him ;  he  pushed  on  without  halting,  filling 
the  country  with  the  terror  of  his  name.^  This  consternation 
prevailed  most  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  dreaded  the  fate  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  He  made  an  attempt  to  arm  his  Romans.  But  he 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  a  tax,  and  a  collection  had  to  be 

1  A  detailed  account  of  this  enterprise  in  Sin's  Mereiirio,  torn.  IT.  p.  1380. 
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made  from  house  to  hoa^e,  in  which  specious  argumeuts  had  to 
be  used  before  even  a  small  force  of  cavalry  could  be  equipped. 
Had  the  duke  of  Parma  appeared  at  this  moment,  a  few  cardin- 
als would  unquestionably  have  been  sent  to  him  at  the  Ponte 
molle,  and  he  would  have  had  all  his  demands  conceded. 

But  withal  he  was  no  soldier.  Who  can  tell  what  considera- 
tions, what  reflections,  restrained  him!  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  mto  negotiations,  from  which  he  could  expect  no  good 
whatever.  The  pope  had  time  to  recover  breath.  He  fortified 
Rome  with  all  the  zeal  inspired  by  a  sense  of  danger.^  He  sent 
a  fresh  army  into  the  field,  which  very  soon  drove  out  of  the 
states  of  the  church  the  duke,  whose  forces,  besides,  did  not  hold 
together.  When  all  cause  for  alarm  had  ceased.  Urban  made 
anew  the  hardest  conditions;  the  prince's  ambassadors  left  Borne; 
even  in  peaceful  Italy  people  once  more  began  to  prepare  to  try 
the  chances  of  civil  war. 

First  of  all,  in  May  1643,  the  allies  invaded  the  territory  of 
Ferrara.  The  duke  of  Parma  took  a  few  fortified  places,  includ- 
ing Bondena  and  Stellata;  the  Venetians  and  the  Modenese  com- 
bined their  forces  »id  pushed  on  farther  into  the  country.  But 
the  pope,  too,  as  we  have  said,  had  meanwhile  put  forth  all  his 
resources  in  preparing  to  oppose  them ;  he  had  30,000  infantry 
and  3000  cavalry;  the  Venetians  had  doubts  about  the  expedi- 
ency of  attacking  so  fine  a  force ;  they  drew  back,  and  in  a  short 
while  we  find  the  troops  of  the  church  pressing  forward  into  the 
Modenese  territory  and  the  Polesine  of  Rovigo.* 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  then  threw  himself  to  no  puipose 
upon  Perugia;  the  pope'^s  troops  even  made  inroads  here  and 
there  into  the  duke's  territory. 

1  Deone :  "  Si  seguitano  le  fortificationi  non  solo  di  Borgo,  ma  dd  linuiieiite 
delle  mui»  di  Roma,  alio  quali  sono  deputati  tre  cardinali,  Pallotta,  Gabrieli  ei 
Onino,  che  giomalmente  caralcano  da  una  porta  all'altra :  e  si  t^^gliano  tiitte  le 
Tigne  che  sono  appresso  le  mora  per  la  parte  di  dentro  di  Roma,  cioS  fiumo  stnda 
tra  le  mora  e  le  yinie  e  giardini  con  danno  grandissimo  de*  padroni  di  eae :  e  eosi 
Terr&  anche  tocoo  u  bellimimo  giardino  de'  Medici,  e  perderik  la  particella  che  haTera 
neUe  mura  di  Roma.*' — [There  follow  the  fortifications  not  only  of  the  Borgo  bat 
the  remainder  also  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  to  superintend  which,  three  cardinal!,  Pal- 
lotta,  Gabriel!  and  Orsino,  are  deputed,  who  daily  ride  about  from  the  one  gate  to 
the  other :  and  all  the  vines  near  the  wall  on  the  side  within  Rome  are  cut  down* 
that  is,  they  are  forming  a  street  betwixt  the  walls  and  the  rineyards  and  gaidens, 
to  the  very  great  loss  of  the  proprieton;  and  thus  there  will  farther  come  to  be  bro- 
ken in  upon  the  exquisite  garden  of  the  Medici,  and  there  will  be  loet  the  nm^ll  piri 
that  it  has  in  the  waU  of  Rome.] 

•  FriiB :  Memorie  per  la  storia  di  Ferrara,  V.  p.  100. 
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How  strangely  were  these  movements  characterized;  on  both 
sid(»  BO  utterly  inoffieient  and  nerveless,  if  we  eouipare  them 
with  the  conieinporaueous  e<.>nflicta  in  Genuany,  and  with  the 
ever  memorable  Swedish  eitpedition  from  the  Baltic  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vienna,  from  Morav!:i  to  Jutlitnd !  And  yet  they 
were  not  even  purely  Italian;  foreii^ers  served  on  both  sidea; 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  allied  army  was  composed  of  Ger- 
mans; while  Fryuehnien  formed  tlje  miijorityiu  that  of  the  ehurch. 

Meanwhile  this  Italian  war,  too,  ha>l  the  sBme  result;  the 
country  was  exhausted,  and  the  papal  treasury  in  particular  fell 
into  a  state  of  the  utmost  embarrassment.' 

Many,  Indeed,  were  the  devices  to  which  Urban  VIII.  had 
reoonrae  in  his  eSbrts  to  procure  the  money  ho  stood  in  need  of. 
Already  in  September  1642,  the  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  was  submit- 
ted to  a  new  iletiberation,  and  thereafter  it  was  resolvfld  in  the 
eonsistory  to  take  500,000  scudi  fnjin  the  castle.'  Naturally 
this  could  not  go  far,  ao  sums  of  money  began  to  be  taken  on 
loan  from  the  remainder  of  that  treasure,  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  first  rule  to  pay  back  to  the  ^ame  at  some  future 
time,  what  was  now  taken  from  it.  We  have  seen  already  that 
personal  taxalion  was  one  of  the  measures  ailoptf-il.  and  it  was 
often  repeated ;  the  pope  intimated  to  the  conservators  how  much 
money  he  wanted  ;  whereupon  the  inhabitants,  not  even  exclnd- 
ing  foreigners,  had  each  his  quota  imposed  upou  him.  But  the 
excise  duties  continued  at  all  times  to  be  the  grand  resource.  At 
first  these  were  not  verj'  sensibly  felt,  as,  for  example,  in  the 

I  lUodD-i :  Rerum  Itslicanim  Eui  tprnporii  nuratione*,  Narr.  XIX.  p.  5»n:"tn- 
gm*  c^ioiMqiM  nujus  bcllum  euiiut.  Bed  prima  impetu  Tiliduni,  roox  iniiraii  m, 
pntniDO  Deatrini  partis  Tructu,  imo  militam  npinii  indirpnii  eiitiale,  itritii  coiu- 
tibo*  promu  tnane  in  ntutua  iitudl&  afficiaqae  abiit."— [Kjcci'i  Nimttiani  of  llw 
Italian  affitin  of  hi>  time,  Namtion  XIX.  p.  6S0,  A  war  tiont  forth  hogs  and 
beyond  belief,  tnit  at  the  Unit  outbunl  full  of  energy,  pcesentlj  declining  in  vigour, 
Snallj  pnfit^ble  to  neither  party,  nay,  dcatmetire  to  tlie  natina  In  eonuquenoe  of 
the  rapinea  of  the  loldicra.  becoming  utterly  rain  from  Irnitlna  efltarta,  it  paitil 
airaj  at  laat  in  mutOAl  cndrn'onn  to  pleaae  and  adTaotige  each  other,] 

■  Deooe90  Sett.  1613:  "Haiendo  11  papa  fatto  atudiuv  da  l^ti  e  tbeologi  di 
poteie  oDnfbnne  la  bolla  di  Sisto  V.  ceaaare  deoari  dal  teaoro  del  eaatel  Sant'  Angdo, 
il  lunedi  23  del  mxe  il  papa  lenne  eonaistoro  per  11  medeaimo  atEara.  -  -  Fu  riadoto 
di  enure  500°*  Kudi  d'ora,  a  100°>  per  lolte.  e  non  prima  che  ua  ipenqoelli  ebeal 
DRKite  wno  ancora  in  eaKre  della  camera."— -[I>ou>e  30  Sept.  1H3  :  Tba  pope 
uTing  nibmitted  to  the  Judgment  of  lavyen  and  divinea.  whether,  in  confotmitj 
with  the  bull  of  Siitoa  v.,  one  might  dirert  moDBj  from  the  treaaury  of  the  oaatlo 
of  St.  Angelo,  OD  Monday  the  23d  of  the  month  Che  pope  held  a  meeting  of  eonaia- 
loiy  about  the  Bid  aflair.  -  -  It  waa  reacJTed  to  take  ont  500,000  lODdi,  by  100,000 
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case  of  an  excise  on  bruised  com  for  feeding  fowls;  but  heavier 
burthens  soon  followed,  afiecting  the  indispensable  necessar- 
ies of  life,  such  as  firewood,  salt,  bread,  and  wine;^  now  it  was 
that  these  experienced  their  second  great  advance,  having  been 
raised  in  1644  to  2,200,000  scudi.  As  a  matter  of  course,  every 
new  impost  was  forthwith  capitalized ;  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
roonte  which  was  sold.  Cardinal  Gesi,  who  had  previously  been 
treasurer,  reckoned  that  in  th^s  manner  7,200,00  scudi  of  new 
debts  were  created,  although  there  was  only  60,000  scudi  in  the 
treasure.  The  whole  expense  of  the  war  was  stated  to  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  in  1645  at  above  12  millions.^ 

People  began  to  feel  more  and  more  every  moment  how  serious 
a  matter  this  was;  credit  came  at  last  to  be  quite  exhausted; 
and  it  was  evident  that  by  degrees  every  resource  must  be  drained 
out.  The  war,  too,  did  not  always  succeed  to  a  wish.  In  a 
skirmish  at  Lagoscuro,  on  the  l7th  of  March,  1644,  Cardinal 
Antony  owed  his  escape  from  being  taken  prisoner  only  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse.^  As  the  pope  found  himself  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
thinking  of  peace. 

The  French  undertook  the  task  of  mediating  between  the 
parties.  The  Spaniards  had  so  little  power  at  the  papal  court, 
and  had  lost  besides  so  much  of  their  authority  elsewhere,  that 
on  this  occasion  they  were  quite  left  out. 

Previous  to  this  the  pope  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  he 
knew  well  the  object  of  the  Venetians  was  to  kill  him  with  vexa- 
tion, but  they  should  not  succeed  in  doing  so;  he  should  know 
liow  to  hold  out  against  them ;  yet  he  now  saw  himself  compelled 

1  Deone  29  Nov.  1642 .  "  Si  sono  imposte  3  nuore  gi^lle,  una  Bopra  ilsaleoltra 
I'altre,  la  2^  sopra  le  legna,  la  3*  sopra  la  dogana,  la  qiutle  in  tutte  le  m«rcantie  ch« 
rengono  per  terra,  riacaote  7  per  cento,  per  acqoa  10  per  cento.  Si  d  oreioiato  iino 
per  cento  d*ayvantaggio,  e  si  aspettano  altre  3  gabelle  per  le  neceaaitik  correoti,  una 
sopra  le  case,  I'altra  sopra  li  censi,  la  terza  sopra  11  <»sali,  ciod  poderi  nella  cam- 
pagna.'* — [Three  new  gabelles  were  laid  on,  one  on  salt,  besides  the  other,  the  2d  on 
wood,  the  3d  on  the  dogaua,  applicable  to  merchandise  conrejed  by  land  carriage 
eharged  at  7  per  cent,  that  oonvejed  by  water  at  10  per  cent.  There  is  an  addu- 
tion  of  one  per  cent  more,  and  there  are  expected  tmee  new  ffabelles  to  meet  the 
current  necessities,  one  on  houses,  another  on  mortgagee,  the  third  on  '*  casaU,"  thai 
is,  manorial  estates  in  the  countiy.l 

s  "  Relatione  de*  IV.  ambaseiaton :  *'  L*erario  si  trora  notabilmente  esausto,  csacn- 
dooi  state  affermato  da  pitl  C,  arer  spesi  i  Barberini  nella  guerra  passata  sopra  12 
milioni  d'oro." — [Reports  by  the  four  ambassadors.  The  treasury  is  notably  cs- 
hansted,  it  haTinff  been  affirmed  by  scTeral  cardinals,  tliat  the  Barberini  had  vpent 
in  the  late  war  abore  12  millions  of  gold.] 

s  Nani :  Storia  VeneU,  lib.  XII.  p.  740. 
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to  concede  all  their  demands;  to  absolve  the  duke  of  Parma  from 
the  excommunication  ]ie  had  pronounced  against  him,  and  to  re* 
instate  him  in  Gaslro.  He  never  had  thought  that  it  would 
come  to  this,  and  felt  the  disappointment  most  acutely. 

Then  there  came  something  else  to  afBict  him.  It  appeared 
to  him  anew  that  he  niiglit  have  exceeded  what  was  proper  in 
the  favours  bestowed  on  his  nephe\i's,  and  that  this  would  burthen 
his  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Once  more  he  called  on  some 
divines,  in  whom  he  reposed  particular  confidence,  and  among 
whom  were  Cardinal  Lugo  and  Father  Lupis,  a  Jesuit,  to  meet 
for  consultation  in  his  presence.  The  answer  was;  that  as  the 
nepliews  of  his  Holiness  had  made  themselves  so  many  enemies, 
it  was  equitable,  and  even  necessary  for  tiie  honour  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  to  leave  them  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  in 
undiminished  respect,  in  defiance  of  those  enemies,  even  after  the 
pope'*s  decease.^ 

Such  were  the  painful  doubts,  and  such  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment^  wherewith  the  pope  met  the  approaclies  of  death.  His 
physician  has  stated  that  at  the  moment  of  his  having  to  sign 
the  peace  of  Castro,  he  was  so  overcome  by  distress  as  to  fall  into 
a  swoon;  and  then  took  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  He  im- 
plored heaven  to  revenge  him  on  the  go<lless  princes  who  had 
forced  him  into  a  war.     He  died  on  the  29th  of  Julv,  1 644. 

Hardly  had  the  papal  see  ceased  to  occupy  the  central  point 
in  European  aftUirs,  when  it  suffered  a  defeat  in  its  Italian  con- 
cenis,  in  those  of  its  own  state,  sucli  as  it  had  not  experienced 
for  a  long  period. 

Pope  Clement  VHI.  likewise,  it  is  true,  had  fallen  out  with 
tlie  Farneses,  and  at  last  granted  them  pardon.  Nevertheless, 
lie  did  so  only  because  he  wished  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
other  Italian  princes,  in  revenging  himself  on  the  Spaniards. 
Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  now.  Urban  VIII.  had 
attacked  the  duke  of  Parma  with  all  his  forces ;  the  combined 
resources  of  Italy  had  exhausted  his,  and  compelled  him  to  sub- 
mit to  an  unfavourable  peace.  It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
popedom  had  been  left  for  once  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage. 

IXKOCEXT  X. 

The  reaction  that  followed,  revealed  itself  in  the  next  con- 

1  Niciilotti :  Vita  di  pipn  UHiano.  toni.  VIII. 
II.  2  A 
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clave.^  The  nephews  of  Urban  Vlll.  introduced  eight  and 
forty  cardinals,  creatures  of  their  uncle ;  never  had  there  been 
so  strong  a  faction.  Not  the  le««s  did  they  soon  perceive  that 
they  could  not  carry  the  election  of  the  man  of  their  choice, 
Sacchctti ;  the  scrutinies  daily  turned  out  more  and  more  unfa- 
vourably. To  prevent  a  declared  opponent  from  obtainhig  the 
tiara,  Francis  Barberini  decided  at  last  upon  favouring  Cardinal 
Pamfili,  who  was  at  least  of  Urban  VIIL'^s  creation,  although 
leaning  strongly  to  the  Spanish  side,  and  although  the  French 
court  had  expressly  forbidden  his  being  elected.  On  the  16th 
of  Sept.  1644,  Cardinal  Pamfili  was  elected.  He  called  himself 
Innocent  X.,  in  remembrance,  it  was  thought,  of  Innocent  V III., 
under  whose  reign  his  family  had  come  to  Rome. 

But  once  more,  on  this  event,  did  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
court  undergo  a  change. 

The  allied  princes,  and  particularly  the  Medici,  to  whom  the 
new  pope  ascribed  his  elevation,  now  gained  an  influence  over 
the  government  with  which  they  had  just  been  contending;  the 
Venetian  inscription  in  the  Sala  Begia  was  restored  again  ;^  and 
at  the  first  promotion  that  took  place,  hardly  any  but  the  friends 
of  Sflain  were  promoted.  The  whole  Spanish  party  acquired  a 
fresh  accession  of  strength,  (ind  again  equally  balanced  the 
French,  at  least  in  Borne. 

The  Barberini  were  the  first  to  feel  this  complete  turn  in  the 
tide  of  afiairs.     It  can  no  longer  now  be  clearly  ascertained  how 

1  Erer  the  old  Tiolent  state  of  things  during  a  vacancy  in  the  popedom.  J. 
Nieii  Erythirci  Epist.  LXVIII.ad  Tyrrhenum  III.  non.  Aug.  1644.  "  Civitas  sine 
jure  est,  sine  dignitate  respublica.  Tantus  in  urbe  armatonini  nnroerus  cemitur 
quantum  roe  alias  Tidisso  non  memini.  Nulla  domus  est  paulo  locupletior  quso  non 
militum  roultorum  pncsidio  rouniatur :  ac  si  in  unum  omnes  cogerentur,  magnns  ex 
eis  exercitus  confici  posset.  Summa  in  urbe  amionim  impunitas,  summa  Ucentia : 
passim  csnles  hominum  liunt :  nil  ita  frequenter  auditurquaro,  hio  Tel  ille notus homo 
est  interfectujt.*' — [Sixty-eiffhth  epistle  of  J.  Nicius  of  Erythne  to  Tyrrhenus,  5th 
Aug.  1644.  The  state  is  without  law,  the  commonwealth  without  dignity.  There 
is  such  a  number  of  armed  men  to  be  seen  in  the  city  as  I  do  not  remember  haTing' 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  Not  a  hou8e  a  little  richer  than  others  but  is  defended  by  a 
guard  of  many  soldiers ;  and  were  all  to  be  collected  together  in  one  body,  they  would 
make  a  lai^  army.  There  is  the  utmost  impunity  in  using  arms  in  the  city,  and 
the  utmost  liocntionsness ;  men  are  slain  here  and  there,  and  nothing  is  oftoner 
heard  than  that  this  or  the  other  person  of  note  has  been  killed.] 

s  Relatione  de*  IV.  ambasciatori,  1645.  "  U  prescnte  pontefice  nel  bcl  principio 
del  suo  govemo  ha  eon  publiche  dimostrationi  registrate  in  marmi  detestato  le  omn- 
ioni  del  precessore,  rcndendo  il  lustro  alle  glorio  degli  antenati  di  VV.EE.'*— -[The 
present  pontiff,  in  the  fine  commencement  of  his  government,  with  public  demonstra- 
tions, registered  in  marble,  expressed  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  of  his  predeoes- 
sor,  restoring  the  lustre  of  the  glories  of  the  ancestors  of  your  eminencies.]  This 
shows  what  importance  they  attached  to  it. 
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much  of  all  that  was  laid  to  their  charge,  was  well  founded* 
They  were  said  to  have  indulged  themselves  in  invasions  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  have  violently  appropriated  foreign  benefices,  but 
their  main  offence  seems  to  have  been  embezzling  the  publio 
money.  The  pope  resolved  to  call  his  predecessor's  nephews  to 
account,  in  regard  to  their  money  transactions  during  the  war  of 
Castio/ 

At  first  the  Barberini  thought  they  might  secure  their  safety 
by  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  as 
Mazarin  had  risen  in  their  family  and  through  their  promotion, 
he  now  did  not  allow  them  to  be  at  a  loss  for  support.  They 
put  the  French  arms  on  their  palaces,  and  formally  committed 
themselves  to  the  safeguard  of  France.  But  Pope  Innocent  de- 
clared that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  justice, 
and  although  Bourbon  should  stand  at  the  gates,  he  must  dis- 
charge his  duty. 

Upon  this  Antony  took  to  flight  first,  his  jeopardy  being  most 
imminent,  in  October  1645 ;  some  months  afterwards  Francis  too, 
and  Thaddeus  with  his  children,  removed  themselves  out  of  the 
way. 

The  pope  caused  their  palaces  to  be  occupied,  their  office^  to 
be  distributed,  their  luoghi  di  monte  to  be  sequestrated,  in  which 
proceedings  he  had  the  support  of  the  people  of  Rome.  On  the 
20th  of  February  1646,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  capitol.  It 
was  the  most  splendid  that  had  been  seen  within  the  memory  of 
man,  a  part  being  taken  in  it  by  persons  distinguished  by  their 
rank  and  titles.  A  proposal  was  made  that  the  pope  should  be 
prayed  to  repeal  the  most  oppressive  at  least  of  the  imposts  of 
Urban  VIII.,  the  tax  upon  flour.  The  relations  of  the  Barber- 
ini, alarmed  lest,  on  the  tax  being  repealed,  the  debt  that  had 
been  secured  upon  it  might  be  paid  off  out  of  their  property, 
opposed  this  suggestion.  Donna  Anna  Golonna,  the  wife  of 
Thaddeus  Barberino,  caused  a  paper  to  be  read,  in  which  she 
reminded  the  people  how  well  Urban  VIII.  had  deserved  of  the 

1  Relatione  delle  oosc  corrcnti,  25  Maggio  1640.  MS.  Chig^.  "  I  Barborini, 
come  a£htto  esdusi  dal  matrimonio  del  noTello  pontefioe,  oomineiorono  a  machinar 
vastitiL  di  pensieri  stimati  da  loro  nobili.  n  papa  eontinud  ad  inTiffilare  con  ogni 
accuratezza,  che  la  discamerata  camera  fusse  da  loro  Bodisfatta.*  — [Account  of 
current  affiun,  25  May  1646.  Cliigi  MS.  The  Barberini,  at  being  completely 
exdnded  from  the  marriage  of  the  new  pope,  began  to  contrire  a  number  of  plans 
much  thov^t  of  by  their  nobles.  The  pope  continued  to  see  to  it  with  the  utmost 
cue,  that  uc  discxchcquorcd  exchequer  should  be  satisfied  (replenished?)  by  them.] 
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city,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  atid  declared 
it  unbecoming  to  protest  against  the  lawful  taxes  laid  on  hy  a 
pope  of  such  merits.  Not  the  less  was  the  resolution  carried; 
Innocent  X.  complied  with  it  at  once;  the  deficit  thus  occasioned, 
as  had  been  rightly  foreseen,  was  covered  by  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  Don  Thaddeus.^ 

Well  then,  while  the  whole  &roily  of  the  preceding  pope  was 
thus  warmly  attacked  and  prosecuted,  the  question  occurs,  for 
this  had  now  become  the  most  important  interest  in  every  ponti- 
ficate, how  the  new  pope  would  conduct  himself.  In  the  history 
of  the  popedom  in  general,  it  is  an  important  circumstance,  that 
in  this  respect  matters  were  no  longer  as  before;  although  the 
scandal  caused  by  the  court  became,  properly  speaking,  more 
offensive. 

Pope  Innocent  lay  under  obligations  towards  his  sister-in-law. 
Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina  of  Viterbo,  specially  on  account  of 
her  having  brought  a  considerable  fortune  into  the  house  of  Pam- 
fili.  He  gave  her  great  credit  for  not  having  married  again, 
afiber  the  death  of  his  brother,  her  husband.^  He  himself  had 
owed  his  promotion  to  this.  He  had  long  committed  to  her  the 
management  of  the  family  concerns;  no  wonder  if  now  she  ob- 
tained an  influence  over  the  administration  of  the  popedom. 

She  very  soon  began  to  have  great  deference  paid  to  her.  To 
her  first  would  an  ambassador  on  his  arrival  pay  a  visit;  cardin- 
als would  have  her  bust  placed  in  their  apartments,  as  one  would 
set  up  the  bust  of  his  prince  there,  and  foreign  courts  sought  to 
gain  her  favour  by  means  of  presents.  As  all  others  who  had 
any  request  to  make  to  the  Curia,  took  the  same  course — it  was 
even  alleged  that  she  caused  a  monthly  tax  to  be  paid  her  from 
the  petty  offices  she  procured — riches  flowed  in  upon  her.  In  a 
short  time  she  raised  a  great  establishment;  gave  feasts  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  travelled,  and  purchased  estates.  Her 
daughters  were  married  into  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 

^  The  passages  from  Doone's  Journal  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Bassi :  Storia  di  Viterbo,  p.  331.  At  first  she  oren  stood  high  in  point  of  repu- 
tation. "  Donna  Olimpia/*  say  the  Venetian  ambassadors  of  1645,  '*d  dama  di  ffran 
prudenza  e  valore,  oonoece  11  posto  in  cui  si  trova  di  cosnata  del  pontefioe,  gocfe  la 
stima  c  ralTettione  dclla  S^  S.,  ha  seco  molta  autoritiu'^— [Donna  Olympia  is  a  lady 
of  groat  prudenoe  and  worth ;  she  knows  the  position  she  holds  as  a  near  connection 
of  the  |K>pe*s ;  she  enjoys  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  UoUhess,  and  has  muefa 
authority  witli  Iiim.] 


opulent  families^  the  dug  to  a  Ludovisi,  tho  otlicr  to  a  Guisli- 
niani.  Aa  for  bor  hod  Don  Gamillo,  who  was  a  person  of  but 
mean  abilities,  she  had  at  first  thought  it  most  accordant  with 
oircumstauces  for  him  to  become  a  olei^man,  and  externally  at 
least  to  assume  the  position  of  a  cardinal  nephew;*  but  as  there 
appeared  an  opportunity  for  obtaiuin^  a  splenilid  marriage  like- 
wise fur  him,  the  hand  of  the  richest  heireaa  in  Home,  Donna 
Oljmpia  AWobrandina,  being  now  at  liberty  in  coneeijuence  of 
her  hutdtand's  death,  lie  returned  to  the  condition  of  a  laymaa 
and  formed  that  connection. 

Don  Caniillo  had  now  attained  hy  this  step  to  the  utmost  pos- 
sible felicity.  His  wife  waa  not  ouly  rich,  but  was  atill  in  tUo 
blooiu  of  life,  and  full  of  grace  and  spirit,  compensating  for  bis 
d^ects  by  distinguished  personal  cjualJties.  But  ebo,  too,  wished 
to  reign.  Between  the  mother-in-law  and  the  daughter- in-hiw 
there  was  not  a  moment's  peace.  Tho  pope's  house  was  filled 
with  the  contentions  of  two  women.  At  first  the  newly-married 
couple  had  to  witlidraw,  but  this  they  wouM  not  long  endure; 
they  cams  back  against  the  [H)pe''a  will,  and  then  tho  dissension 
that  prevailed  was  manifest  to  all  the  world.  Donna  Olympia 
Maidalcliina  one<;  :ippcared,  for  instnncp,  during  the  carnival,  in 
a  splendid  equipage  on  the  Corso;  her  son  and  his  wife  stood  ttt 
a  window,  and  as  soon  as  their  mother's  carriage  came  in  sight, 
they  went  away.  Every  body  noticed  this,  and  it  became  the 
talk  of  all  Kome.^  The  different  parties  endeavoured  to  obtain 
inllueDce  with  the  rivals. 

Unfortunately  the  peculiar  temper  of  Pope  Innocent  was  hot- 
ter fitt«d  to  promote  dissensions  of  this  kind  than  to  remove 
them. 

In  himself  he  was  no  common  character.  In  his  earlier  car- 
eer, in  the  Rota,  as  nuncio  and  as  cardinal,  he  had  shown  him- 

>  FVomtbeTDryGntereiybMiy wasniq)rised>tthii:"Ioitima,"u;iaurD«>Be 
I9tb  Nov,  leu,  "cbosinoperadeUA  S™  domift  OUmpiaobebavolutaTedaTe  il  fi^lo 
cnrdiiudeedeuderapia  UmM  genera  che  Doara." — [1  aappoM  that  tUa  wu  tba  doum 
of  bor  Lkdjihip  Dooiu  OlympU,  vhu  wanted  to  see  hei  son  a  cardiu*!,  and  niabea 
to  have  ft  soD-iD-law  ratbcr  than  a  daoghter-in-lair.] 

*  Diario  DeoDO.  At  another  time  he  rolnteg  aa  rolloiri;  "MercoTdl  la  tarda 
(Ag.  1618)  la  S»  Oliinpia  con  aiubidae  le  Ggliaols  ooo  molta  oomitiTa  panA  per 
loi^  il  eono :  ogn'  uno  oredera  cbe  ella  andnne  a  viaitare  la  nnon,  ma  pand  afauU 
la  eaaa  KDia  ^urdarla." — [Late  on  WodDeaday  (Aug.  1618)  Ladj  Olympia  vilil 
her  two  waaa  (m  law)  poncd  along  Uto  Com  with  a  great  rotinao ;  FTarj  one  mp- 
poaed  dw  WW  going  tci  visit  her  danghter-ln-lnw,  but  ahe  pnned  before  the  bouie 
without  looking  nt  it] 
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self  active,  irreproachable,  and  sincere.  His  exertions  were 
thought  the  more  extraordinary,  from  his  having  attained  the 
age  of  seventy-two  when  he  was  elected;  ^Hherewithal,^^  it  was 
boasted  of  him,  ^^ labour  does  not  fatigue  him;  he  is  as  fresh  after 
it  as  before  it;  he  finds  gratification  in  talking  to  people,  and 
he  hears  every  one  out/'*  He  presented  a  contrast  to  the  haughty 
reserve  of  Urban  VIII.,  by  the  affability  and  blandness  of  his 
temper.  He  made  the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace  in  Borne 
a  matter  of  special  concern;  showing  himself  ambitious  of  up- 
holding the  security  of  property  and  person  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  allowing  no  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  superiors  towards 
their  inferiors,  or  of  the  strong  towards  the  weak.^  He  com- 
pelled the  barons  to  pay  their  debts.  As  the  duke  of  Parma 
still  continued  to  delay  satisfying  his  creditors,  and  the  pope 
could  never  show  himself  in  Bome  without  people  calling  to  him^ 
that  he  might  see  justice  done  to  the  montists,  as,  moreover, 
even  the  bishop  of  Castro,  as  was  believed,  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  contrivance  of  the  ducal  government,  most  effect- 
ual steps  were  at  last  taken  in  this  affair  also.  The  estates  of 
the  Fameses  were  anew  exposed  to  sale ;  soldiers  and  police  offi- 
cers proceeded  to  Castro  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  montists.^  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  duke  showed  resist- 
ance; he  attempted  to  burst  into  the  states  of  the  church.  But 
this  time  he  found  no  one  to  come  to  his  aid.  Innocent  X.  was 
no  longer  dreaded  by  the  Italian  princes;  he  rather,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  their  ally.  Castro  was  taken  and  demolished;  the 
duke  had  to  submit  to  hand  over  the  administration  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  papal  exchequer,  which  came  under  an  obligation  in 
return,  to  satisfy  his  creditors;  he  even  consented  to  an  agree- 
ment, that  he  should  forfeit  possession  of  the  country,  should 

1  Relatione  di  Contarini,  1648.  "Rimira  solamente  con  appllcatione  alia  quiete 
dello  stato  eoclcsiastico  e  pariioolarmente  di  Roma,  a<^cid  goda  ciawdieduno  delle 
proprie  facolta  e  della  liberty  del  praticare  la  notte  e  non  rimanga  rinferiwe  tiran- 
n^g^to  dal  fluperiore." — [See  the  text.] 

s  Diario  Deone  16  Giugno  1649.  "U  papa  in  qucsto  ncgotio  sta  posto  total- 
mente,  c  ml  dlasc :  *  non  possiamo  andare  per  le  strade  di  Roma,  che  non  ri  Tenga 
gridato  dietro,  che  facciamo  pagare  il  duca  di  Panna.  Sono  eette  anni  che  non 
paga,  e  di  qaesta  ontrata  deron  viver  molti  luoehi  pii  e  redove  e  pupillL'  *' — [Deone's 
Journal,  16th  June  1649.  The  pope  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  affiur,  and  said 
to  me.  We  cannot  pen  through  the  streets  of  Rome  but  people  call  out  from  bdiind 
that  we  should  make  the  duke  of  Parma  |)ay.  Seven  years  are  past  since  he  Pud, 
and  many  pious  fiuniUes,  and  widows  and  orphans,  luive  to  Uyo  on  this  (as  their) 
income.]     It  will  be  seen  that  his  motives  were  not  objectionable. 


llio  Fanicso  moiiti  not  hu  extmguiahfd  within  eight  years. 
The  capital  amounted  to  about  1,700,000,  the  at^cumulated  in- 
terests to  about  400,000  scudi.  Tho  duke  did  uot  seem  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  raise  so  large  a  sum;  so  that  the  ^recnieut, 
wliich,  moreover,  was  again  brought  al'out  under  Spanish  modi^ 
tion,  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  compuUory  renunciation,  and 
not  at  all  as  one  granted  freely. 

In  all  these  affairs  Innocent  appears  enei'getic,  able,  and  reso- 
lute; but  he  suffered  under  one  defect,  which  rendered  it  diiScult 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  which  even  imbittered 
his  own  life  to  him.  Tliis  was  that  he  had  no  steady  lasting 
confidence  in  any  one.  Favour  and  disfavour  altomat«d  with 
him  according  to  the  impressions  of  the  moment. 

This  was  felt  among  others  by  the  datary  Cecchini,  After 
having  long  enjoye<l  the  papal  favour  he  found  himself  all  at 
once  suspected,  attacked,  accused,  and  superseded  by  a  sub-oi6- 
clal,  one  Mascambruno,  who  was  afterwanls  alleged  to  have 
ooinniittcd  the  most  extraordinary  forgeries.' 

But  still  more  disagreeable  intrigues  fotind  admission  into  the 
papal  family  itself,  which  was  already  diviile<l  at  any  rate.  AftCT 
the  marriage  of  Don  Oamitio  Patnfili,  Innocent  X.  had  no 
longer  any  papal  nephew,  and  yet  for  a  long  while  this  had  formed 
even  a  regular  part  of  the  pope's  court  establishment.  One  day 
he  felt  a  particular  fit  of  iienevolcnce  come  over  him,  on  Don 
CamtUo  Astalli,  a  distant  relation  of  his  family,  being  presented 
to  him;  and  this  young  man  he  resolved  to  elevate  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal-nephew.  Uv.  received  him  into  his  house,  gave 
him  apartments  in  the  palace  and  a  share  in  public  business. 
And  this  elevation  of  Astatti  he  openly  proclaimed  by  means  of 
public  solemnities  and  the  firing  of  the  castle  guns. 

Yet  the  consequence  was  nothing  but  unmixed  fresh  disseo- 
Bion. 

The  pope's  other  relations  consideretl  themselves  placed  on  the 
back  ground;  the  very  cardinals  whom  Innocent  bad  previously 
nominated  were  put  out  of  temper,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  new 

I  VUtt  del  C  Ceccliini  acritts  da  lui  medeumo.  "  Scrittanii  contro  Dions'  Mni- 
cambrnno,  eon  laqiuJc  t'intende  chc  ■'instmiwn  il  proccnso  cbe  contro  il  medeunio 
•i  Ti  bbricando :" — [Litil  of  Cardinal  Cecchini,  written  by  himiclf.  Vriting  igainst 
monaignor  Mueambrano.  wUich  he  intcnda  shall  aerre  fur  inatructing  tb«  proccn 
tliat  [■  in  CDQiae  of  being  raised  ngkiiut  the  same ;]  and  the  aCilt  more  detailed  vrit- 
ing.  Pro  K.  P.  D.  Mnsrambninn,     MS. 
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oomer  having  been  preferred  to  them;^  but  Donna  Oljmpia 
Maidalchina  was  particularly  dissatisfied.  She  bad  recommended 
the  young  Astalli;  she  had  proposed  his  being  created  a  cardinal; 
yet  never  had  she  suspected  that  matters  would  have  been  car- 
ried thus  far. 

First,  she  herself  was  removed.  The  secular  nephew  and  his 
wife,  who,  as  a  contemporary  expresses  it,  ^' was  as  much  exalted 
above  ordinary  women  as  he  stood  below  ordinary  men,^^  entered 
the  palace. 

But  the  natural  and  secular  nephew  and  the  ecclesiastical  and 
adopted  one  did  not  long  agree.  The  elder  Olympia  was  soon 
recalled,  to  keep  the  house  in  order;  and  in  a  short  while  she 
regained  her  wonted  influence.^ 

The  busts  of  the  pope  and  his  sister-in-law  stand  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  On  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  and  contrasting  the  traits  in  that  of  the  woman, 
breathing  spirit  and  decision  of  character,  with  the  mild  and 
inexpressive  countenance  of  the  pope,  one  is  convinced  that  it 
was  not  only  possible  but  even  unavoidable  that  he  should  have 
been  ruled  by  her. 

But  after  her  re-admission,  she  would  not  even  endure  that 
the  advantages  accompanying  the  position  of  a  nephew  should  go 
to  any  family  but  her  own.  Because  Anstalli  would  not  divide 
the  power  with  her  as  she  desired,  she  never  rested  until  he  had 
lost  the  pope'*s  favour,  was  quite  undermined  and  supplanted, 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  palace,  until,  in  short,  she  had  again 
become  undisputed  mistress  of  the  establishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  propitiated  with  presents,  she  now  even  entered  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Barberini,  who  meanwhile  had  returned. 

1  Diario  Deone  10  Sett.  1050.  '*  Discorro  la  oorte  clie'l  papa  ha  perduto  il  bene- 
ficio  conferito  a  tutte  lo  sue  creature,  che  si  tengono  offese  che  papa  habbia  prefcrito 
un  gioyane  senza  csperienza  a  tutti  lore,  tra  quail  sono  buomini  di  molto  Talore,  tegno 
che  tutti  rha  per  diffidenti  overo  inetti  alia  carica." — [It  is  said  at  court  that  the 
pope  has  lust  the  benefit  on  all  those  who  hare  been  created  (cardinals)  by  him,  that 
they  have  taken  ofienco  at  his  having  preferred  a  young  man  without  experience  to 
all  of  them,  among  whom  are  men  ot  great  worth,  intimating  that  he  holds  them  aU 
dbtrustful  or  unfit  for  the  burthen.]  In  a  paper,  Osscrratiuni  sopra  la  futura  elet- 
tiooe  1652 — [Observations  on  the  future  election  1C52]  much  also  is  said  on  the 
subject.     "  lo  credo  che  sia  solamcnte  un  capriccio  che  all'  improviso  gli  venne  — 

- that 

0 


breve  mezso  dall'  cstremo  della  disgratia  all*  cstrcmo  dclla  gratia.*' — [PaUavicinl : 
Life  of  Alexander  VII.  .  The  cunnmg  old  dame  passed,  with  a  brief  intenral,  froip 
the  extremity  of  dis&vour  to  the  extn^niity  of  favour.] 
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How  grievously  must  all  these  alternations  of  favour  and  dis- 
favour, and  such  unceasing  broils  in  his  nearest  and  most  inti- 
mate circle,  have  afflicted  the  poor  old  pope!  Even  an  open 
breach  cannot  utterly  extirpate  tiie  inward  longings  of  the  mind; 
it  only  renders  uneasy  and  painful  what  was  intended  to  lead  to 
cheerfulness  and  enjoyment.  Over  and  above  this,  the  old  man 
became  sensible  at  last  that  he  was  but  the  tool  of  a  woman''8 
ambition  and  avarice ;  this  he  disapproved  and  would  gladly 
have  put  a  stop  to  it,  yet  for  such  an  effort  he  felt  he  had  nei- 
ther strength  nor  resolution ;  besides  that  he  knew  not  how  he 
could  do  without  her.  His  pontificate,  the  course  of  which  was 
not  else  marked  with  any  particularly  untoward  occurrences, 
might  otherwise  have  been  classed  among  the  fortunate  ones ; 
yet  this  morbid  state  of  things  in  his  family  and  palace  has 
brought  it  into  disrepute.  Innocent  X.  became  thereby,  still 
more  than  nature  had  made  him,  peevish,  changeable,  capricious, 
and  burthensome  to  himself;^  in  his  last  days  even  we  find  him 
occupied  with  the  deprivation  and  fresh  dismissal  of  his  surviv- 
ing relations;  in  this  state  of  chagrin  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uarv,  1655. 

The  corpse  lay  throe  days  without  any  of  those  connected  with 
him,  to  whom  according  to  the  usage  of  the  court  that  task  is 
committed,  haviug  made  any  preparations  for  his  burial.  Donna 
Olympia  said  that  she  was  a  poor  widow,  and  that  it  was  more 
than  she  was  able  for;  no  one  else  considered  himself  under 
obligations  of  duty  to  the  deceased.  At  length  a  canon  who  had 
once  been  in  the  papal  service,  but  had  been  dismissed  long  be- 
fore, laid  out  half  a  scudo  in  seeing  to  the  last  honours  being 
done  to  him. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  domestic  broils  had  only 
personal  consequences. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  government  by  nephews,  which  in  the 
preceding  pontificates  hivd  exercised  so  complete  an  authority  in 
the  state  and  so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  church,  after  having 

1  Pallavioini :  "  Fra  pretiosi  arredi  oggetto  fctente  e  stomachcTolo  -  -  proruppe 
a  Tarie  dimostrationi  quasi  di  smanie.  -  -  Aasai  temnto,  niente  amato,  non  senxa 
qualche  gloria  e  felicita  ne*  succemi  esterni.  ma  inglorioio  e  miserahile  per  le  con- 
tinue 0  tragcdie  o  comedie  domestiche.'* — [Amid  costly  furniture  and  nasty  loath- 
some oljects  -  -  he  broke  out  into  various  displays  apparently  of  madness.  -  -  Suf- 
ficiently feared,  bv  no  means  loved,  not  without  some  glory  and  felicity  in  external 
sncceraies,  but  ingloriou!*  and  miserable  from  the  continue<l  recurrence  of  domestic 
tragedian  or  coracdios.] 

If.  '2  B 
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experienced  such  a  check  in  the  latter  years  of  Urban  VIII., 
would  never  more  appear  upon  the  Bcene,  and  was  approaching 
its  final  subversion. 


ALBXAVDER  Til.  AND  CLKMRXT  IX. 


The  next  conclave  likewise  presented  an  unusual  aspect. 

The  nephews  had  always  appeared  hitherto  with  numerous 
hosts  of  devoted  creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  lording  it  over  the 
new  election;  but  Innocent  X.  had  left  behind  him  no  nephew 
that  had  kept  together  the  cardinals  of  his  choice,  or  that  had 
formed  them  into  a  faction.  These  had  not  owed  their  promo- 
tion, nor  could  feel  themselves  under  any  obligations  to  Astalli, 
who  had  held  the  helm  of  affairs  but  for  a  short  time,  and  had 
never  exercised  any  commanding  influence.  For  the  first  time, 
for  several  centuries,  the  new  cardinals  entered  the  conclave  with 
unlimited  freedom  to  vote  as  they  chose.  It  was  represented  to 
them  that  they  ought  of  their  own  accord  to  unite  under  one 
head;  they  are  said  to  have  answered  that  each  of  them  had  a 
head  and  feet  of  his  own.  They  were  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guished men,  of  independent  character;  who  took  care  likewise 
to  keep  together — ^they  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
squadrone  volante,^  (the  flying  squadron) — but  would  now  no 
longer  follow  the  beck  of  a  nephew,  but  acted  according  to  their 
own  convictions  and  judgment. 

While  Innocent  X.  yet  lay  on  his  death-bed,  one  of  these, 
called  Cardinal  Ottobuono,  exclaimed,  ^'  We  must  look  out  for  a 
truly  honest  man,"  "  Do  you  want  a  truly  honest  man,''  re- 
plied Azzolini,  who  was  one  of  them,  "  there  stands  one  such,'' 
pointing  to  Chigi.^  Chigi,  moreover,  had  not  only  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  an  able  and  well-meaning  person,  but  he  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  abuses 
of  the  form  of  government  that  had  hitherto  prevailed,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  had  never  been  more  crying.  Neverthe- 
less, he  found  that  these  friends  of  his  were  confronted  by  power- 
ful opponents,  particularly  among  the  French.    While  Mazarin, 

1  PkUarioinl  namfis  the  foUowing  as  confederates :  Impemle,  Oroodei,  Borromei 
Odescaico,  Pio,  Aquaviva,  Ottobaono,  Albixi,  Gualtieri,  Anulini.  It  was  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  that  introduced  the  name  Squadrone. 

*  "  Se  Togliamo  un  uomo  da  bene/quegli  d  desso,  et  addit6  C  Chigi,  che  era  iikU 
lontano  alquanto  ndla  medeaima  camera." — [See  the  text.] 
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on  being  driven  oat  of  France  bj  the  troablea  of  the  Fronde,  was 
making  preparations  on  the  frontiers  of  Gtermanj  for  patting 
himself  in  possession  of  the  power  that  he  had  lost,  he  had  not 
found  that  assistance  in  carrying  oat  his  plans  which  he  had 
thought  he  might  reckon  upon,  from  Ghigi,  who  was  then  nuncio 
at  Cologne,  and  had  entertained  a  personal  ill-vrill  to  the  latter 
ever  since.  Hence  it  happened  that  great  exertions  were  re- 
quired; the  election  struggles  were  once  more  protracted  to  a 
great  length ;  at  last,  however,  the  new  members  of  the  college,  that 
is,  the  Squadrouists,  carried  the  day.  Fabio  Ghigi  was  electel 
on  the  7tli  of  April,  1655,  and  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V^I. 

The  new  pope  had  already  imposed  upon  him,  by  the  leading 
idea  that  had  led  to  his  elevation,  the  duty  of  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  government  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  and 
he  seemed  likewise  resolved  to  do  so. 

•  For  a  long  while  he  would  not  allow  his  nephews  to  come  to 
Bome,  and  boasted  that  he  did  not  allow  a  penny  to  go  into 
their  pockets;  so  that  Pallavicini,  who  was  at  that  time  writing 
his  history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  forthwith  introduced  a  pas- 
sage into  his  work  in  which  he  predicted  the  everlasting  renown 
to  be  enjoyed  by  Alexander  the  VII.,  particularly  on  account  of 
this  self-denial  with  respect  to  his  kindred.^ 

Yet  it  never  could  be  an  easy  matter  to  abandon  a  custom 
that  had  once  thoroughly  established  itself;  it  would  not,  nay, 
never  could  have  prevailed,  had  there  not  been  something  recom- 
mendable  and  natural  about  it;  at  every  court  there  are  people  to 

^  "  Populas,"  he  says  in  his  biography  of  Alexander  VII.  "qui  pns  multis  veeti- 
galibus  humeris  sibi  ferre  videbatur  rcccntiores  pontificias  domes  tot  opibiu  onustaa, 
hoie  Alexandri  S"**  magnanimitati  mirifice  plaudebat;  -  -  inexpllcabili  deirimento 
erat  et  sacro  impcrio  distributione  minus  eaqua  beneficiomm  et  perpetuia  populi  one- 
ribos." — [The  people  who,  because  of  the  many  taxes,  seemed  to  bear  upon  their 
shoulders  the  more  recent  )K>ntifical  families,  loaded  with  so  much  wealth,  marvel- 
lously applauded  this  magnanimity  of  Alexander  VII.;  -  -  it  was  of  unnxiakable 
Ion  likewise  to  the  sacred  empire,  owing  to  the  partial  distribution  of  benefices,  and 
the  perpetual  burthens  of  the  people.]  Relatione  de'  IV.  amlMisciatori,  1655.  "  E 
contmenza  sin  era  croica  quella  di  cho  S.  S**  «i  roostra  armata,  esoludendo  dall* 
adito  di  Roma  il  fratello,  i  nepoti  e  qualunque  si  pregia  di  congiontione  di  sangue 
aeco :  et  d  tanto  piii  da  ammirarsi  questa  parsinionia  d'afTotti  verso  i  suoi  congiunti 
quanto  che  non  4  distillata  ncUa  mente  dalle  persuasioni,  ma  d  roluntarla  e  natayi 
per  propria  elcttione." — fThe  self-denial  has  been  heroic  hitherto,  which  his  Holi- 
ness shows  himself  armed  with,  excluding  from  coming  to  Rome  his  brother,  hii 
nephews,  and  whosoever  boasts  of  being  related  to  him  by  blood :  and  there  is  so 
much  the  more  to  be  admired  in  this  panimonv  of  affection  towards  his  kindred, 
from  its  not  having  been  infused  into  his  mind  by  persuasions,  but  is  spontaneous, 
and  the  native  result  of  hut  own  choice.] 
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be  found  who  cry  up  such  customs,  and  attach  themselves  to  what 
is  sanctioned  by  use  and  wont,  however  glaring  the  abuse  may  be. 
By  degrees  one  person  after  another  represented  to  Alexander 
the  VII.,  that  it  was  not  decent  for  a  pope^^s  relations  to  remain 
as  simple  burgesses  of  a  city,  neither  in  point  of  fact  was  it  pos- 
sible; that  in  Siena  people  abstained  not  from  paying  princely  hon- 
ours to  his  family,  and  he  might  readily  thereby  involve  the 
holy  see  in  a  misunderstanding  with  Tuscany;  not  content  with 
confirming  this,  others  added  that  the  pope  would  present  a  still 
better  example,  did  ho  take  his  relations  into  favour,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  contrived  to  restrain  them  within  proper 
bounds,  than  were  he  absolutely  to  keep  them  at  a  distance; — 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  impression  was  made  by 
Oliva,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuits^  college,  who  directly  declared 
that  the  pope  would  be  guilty  of  sin,  if  he  did  not  call  his 
nephews  to  him;  that  the  foreign  ambassadors  would  never  have 
so  much  confidence  in  a  mere  minister  as  in  the  pope's  blood  re- 
lations; that  the  holy  Father  would  be  so  much  the  worse  in- 
formed, and  could  administer  his  oiSce  to  the  less  advantage.^ 

So  many  reasons  were  hardly  required  to  induce  the  pope  to 
do  what  he  was  already  inclined  to:  on  the  24th  of  April,  1656, 
he  proposed  as  a  question  in  the  consistory,  Whether  it  seemed 
good  to  his  brethren  the  cardinals,  that  he  should  employ  his 
relations  in  the  service  of  the  papal  see.  None  venturing  to  say 
nay,  they  arrived  shortly  afterwards.'  Don  Mario,  the  pope's 
brother,  obtained  the  most  lucrative  offices,  the  superintendence 
of  the  annona,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Borgo; 
Flavio,  Mario's  son,  became  cardinal  padrone,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  100,000  scudi  of  ecclesiastical  revenues:  another  bro- 
ther of  the  pope,  of  whom  he  had  been  particularly  fond,  being 
by  this  time  dead,  his  son  Augustine  was  selected  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  family :  he  was  gradually  provided  with  the  finest  estates, 

1  Scritture  politiche,  dec.  *'  Un  giorno  OIiTa  prose  occasione  di  dire  al  padre 
Luti*' — [Political  writiiufs,  &c.  One  day  Oliva  took  occasion  to  say  to  Father 
Luti]  Father  Luti  had  been  brought  up  with  the  pope,  often  visited  him,  and 
wished  that  the  nephews  should  be  sent  for — "chc  il  papa  era  in  obliffo  aotto  peccato 
mortale  di  chiamarc  a  Roma  i  suoi  nepoti" — [that  the  pope  was  obliged  under  mor- 
tal sin  to  call  up  his  nephews  to  Rome].     He  then  adduced  the  above  reasons. 

*  Pallavicini :  **  In  quel  primi  giomi  i  partial!  d' Allessandro  non  potean  comparlr 
in  publico  aenia  soggiacere  a  rooi^aci  schcrni." — [In  those  first  days  Alexander's 
partisans  could  not  appear  in  public  without  subjecting  themselves  to  biting  taunts.] 
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the  incomparable  Ariccia^  the  prinoipalitj  of  Famese,  the  pa- 
lace at  the  piazza  GolonDa,  besides  many  laoghi  di  monte,  and 
was  married  to  a  Borghese.^  Nay,  this  favour  reached  even  to 
more  distant  relations;  for  example,  to  the  commendator  Bichi, 
who  appears  at  times  in  the  Gandian  war,  and  it  was  extended 
to  the  Siennese  generally. 

And  thus  did  all  things  seem  to  have  become  quite  as  they 
used  to  be.     This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

Flavins  Ghigi  was  far  from  possessing  the  same  authority  as 
Peter  Aldobrandini,  or  Scipio  Gafarelli,  or  Francis  Barberino 
had  done;  neither  did  he  make  any  effort  to  obtain  it,  the  sweetiji 
of  government  had  no  chann  for  him :  he  rather  envied  his  se- 
cular relation,  Augustine,  whose  lot  seemed  to  be  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  without  much  effort  or  labour. 

Nay,  Alexander  VII.  himself  was  far  from  reigning  any 
longer  with  the  absolute  and  undivided  authority  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

While  Urban  VIII.  was  yet  alive,  a  congregation  di  stato 
was  established,  in  which  the  most  important  general  concerns 
of  the  state  were,  after  due  consultation,  to  be  decided  upon,  yet 
at  that  time  it  was  of  no  great  importance.  Under  Innocent 
X.  it  soon  became  much  more  influential.  Pancirolo,  its  secre- 
tary, and  the  first  distinguished  person  holding  that  office  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  respect  it  subsequently  commanded, 
had  down  to  his  death  the  largest  share  in  the  government  of 
Innocent  X.:  and  he  before  all  others  obtained  credit  for  prevent- 
ing any  nephew  from  establishing  himself  during  that  period  in 
the  government.  Ghigi  himself  had  for  some  time  been  invested 
with  this  office,     fiospigliosi  now  obtained  it.     He  had  already 

I  Vita  di  AlessAndro  VIT.,  1666  :  *'  U  prineipato  Farncsc,  cho  rale  100,000  scudi, 
la  Riccia,  che  coata  altrettanto,  il  palarao  in  piaoa  Colonna,  che  finito  arriTeii  ad 
altri  100™  ac.,  formano  beilissimi  Htabili  per  Don  Aueustino,  et  aggiuntovi  i  Inoghi 
di  inonte  et  altri  officii  comprati  faranno  gli  stabili  di  una  sola  testa  piii  di  mezzo 
inilionc,  senza  le  annuc  rcndite  di  25"  scudi  che  gode  il  commendator  Bichi,  0  scnza 
ben  lOOm  e  pit  sc.  d'entrata  che  ogni  anni  entrano  ncUa  borsa  del  C  Chigi." — 
[The  principality  of  Famcsc,  which  is  worth  100,000  sc. ;  Riccia,  which  cost  as 
mnch ;  the  palace  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  which,  when  finished,  will  oome  to  ano- 
ther 100.000  sc. ;  form  a  Teiy  fine  fortune  for  Don  Augustine,  and  adding  to  it  the 
luoghi  di  monte  and  other  offices  that  haTe  been  procured,  make  up  a  fortune  for 
one  sole  person  of  above  half  a  million,  not  counting  the  annual  revenue  of  25,000 
9C.  enjoyed  by  the  commendator  Bichi,  nor  fiiU  100,000  sc.  and  more  of  income 
which  goes  yearly  into  the  purse  of  C  Chigi.]  Those  are  naturally  calculations, 
such  as  might  be  put  forth  at  that  time  in  the  talk  of  the  day,  and  to  which  we 
must  not  attach  any  higher  value. 
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had  foreign  affairs  completely  in  his  hands.  Next  to  him  Gai- 
dinal  Gorrado  of  Ferrara  had  much  influence  in  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical immunity;  Monsignore  Fugnano  had  the  direction  of 
the  religious  orders,  and  theological  questions  were  decided  by 
Pallavicino.  The  congregations  which  had  little  weight  under 
previous  popes,  again  rose  to  respect  and  influence,  and  acquired 
an  efficiency  of  their  own.  Already  people  might  be  heard  say- 
ing, that  the  power  of  pronouncing  absolutely  and  personally 
belonged  to  the  pope  in  spiritual  matters  only ;  that  in  all  secu- 
lar affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  as  when  he  would  begin  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  alienate  a  territory,  or  impose  a  tax,  he  must 
consult  the  cardinals.^  In  fact  Pope  Alexander  VII.  took  but 
little  active  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  For  two 
months  in  the  year  he  went  into  the  country  to  Gastelgandolfo, 
where  accordingly  business  was  studiously  avoided;  when  at 
Borne  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  literature;  authors  ap- 
pearea  and  read  aloud  their  works;  the  pope  liked  to  suggest 
improvements.  Even  in  the  forenoon  it  was  difficult  to  succeed 
in  obtaining  an  audience  from  him  on  business  properly  so 
called.  "  I  served,''  says  Giacomo  Quirini,  "  Pope  Alexan- 
der forty -two  months ;  I  perceived  that  he  had  only  the  name 
of  pope,  not  the  use  of  the  popedom.  No  further  trace  was 
found  of  those  peculiar  qualities  which  he  displayed  as  car- 
dinal, of  that  intellectual  vivacity,  talent  for  discrimination, 
decision  in  difficult  emergencies,  and  facility  of  utterance;  busi- 
ness was  put  away,  ho  thought  only  of  living  in  undisturbed 
serenity  of  soul.**'* 

Alexander  was  sensible  at  times  of  this  state  of  things  and 
disapproved  of  it.  When  his  negotiations  misgave,  he  would 
lay  the  blame  on  the  interested  conduct  of  the  cardinals.  In 
his  very  delirium,  shortly  before  his  death,  it  was  observed  that 
he  spoke  of  it. 

1  Giac.  Quirini:  *' I  cardin&li,  particolarmentc  C  Albicci,  pretendeyano  che  il 
papa  poteese  dasporre  d*induIgeiUBe,  -  -  ma  per  pace  e  guerra,  alienatione  di 
stati,  impositione  di  sabeUe  dorrebbe  rioorrero  ai  cardinali." — [The  cardinals,  par- 
ticularly C*  Albicci,  held  that  the  pope  could  dispose  of  indulgences,  -  -  but  for 
peace  and  war,  alienations  of  states,  and  the  imposing  of  taxes,  he  ought  to  hare  re- 
course to  the  cardinals.] 

*  **  Datosi  quel  capo  alia  quiete  dell'  animo,  al  solo  pensiere  di  vivere,  e  con  se- 
Tcro  (Uvieto  ripudiato  il  neffotio." — [that  head  having  nven  itself  up  to  the  quiet  ol 
the  mind,  to  solitude  and  thoughtfulncss  of  life,  and  rejecting  business  with  a  stem 
resolution  to  forbid  its  approach.] 
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But  as  ibis  arose  from  the  natural  course  of  things,  so  now 
:i  continued  going  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

Those  cardinals  of  the  squadrone  who  had  contributed  moat 
to  the  election  of  Alexander  VII.,  and  during  his  whole  reign 
liad  preserved  a  great  authority,  turned  the  scale  also  in  the 
new  conclave  after  his  death.  The  only  difference  was,  that  on 
this  occasion  they  were  on  a  better  understanding  with  France. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1667,  Bospigliosi,  who  had  till  now  been 
secretary  of  state,  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  under  the  name 
of  Clement  IX.^. 

All  were  of  one  mind  in  considering  him  the  best  and  the  most 
benevolent  of  men  anywhere  to  be  found.  True,  he  was  not  so 
active  as  he  was  well  disposed :  he  was  compared  to  a  tree  of  luxu- 
riant growth,  which  produces  abundance  of  foliage  and  blossoms, 
but  no  fruit;  all  those  moral  excellencies,  however,  which,  are 
based  on  the  absence  of  faults,  purity  of  morals,  discretion,  and 
moderation,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  He  was  the  first  pope 
who  really  restrained  himself  in  bestowing  favours  on  his  ne- 
phews. They  were  not  directly  kept  at  a  distance;  they  ob- 
tained the  usual  places,  and  even  founded  a  new  family,  but  this 
was  solely  owing  to  an  occasion  having  presented  itself  for  mar- 
rying a  young  Rospigliosi  to  a  wealthy  heiress,  a  Pallavicina  of 
Genoa.  The  favours  tliev  enioyed  from  their  uncle  were  ex- 
treniely  moderate :  they  ap{)ropriated  to  themselves  none  of  the 
public  resources,  unless  some  luoghi  di  monte  which  were  given 
thom ;  thev  did  not  divide  amonirst  them  the  manaji^ement  of 
public  affairs,  or  the  powers  of  government. 

Now  the  greatest  change  of  system  was  involved  in  this.  Hi- 
therto, whenever  a  new  pope  ascended  the  throne,  persons  hold- 
ing public  offices  were  either  one  and  all,  or  for  the  most  part, 
changed:  on  this  was  based  the  character  of  the  court  and  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  to  move:  Clement  IX.  first  abolished 

*  Quirint :  **  Dallo  pratichc  di  volanti,  cli'  In  vero  ebbero  il  merito  della  presonte 
clettione,  succesae  chc  Chigi  con  mal  regolato  consiglio  e  fuori  di  tempo  ct  ordinc  si 
dichiaro  in  sala  regia  nell*  entrare  in  canpcUa  alio  scnitinio,  cho  aoconscntiva  alia 
nomina  di  RoBpigliosi.  -  -  Ottoboni  innanzi  dell'  adoratione  fu  dicUiarato  proda- 
tario,  Azzolini  sogrt-tjirio  di  9tato." — [From  the  measures  taken  by  the  volauti,  who 
in  truth  had  the  merit  of  the  present  election,  it  so  happened  that  Chigi,  with  an 
ill-regulated  council,  and  out  of  time  and  order,  dcclanKl  in  the  royal  saloon,  in 
going  into  the  chapel  to  the  scrutiny,  that  he  assented  to  the  nomination  of  Ro- 
spigliosi. -  -  Ottoboni,  previous  to  the  adoration,  was  declared  prodatariu^, 
and  Annlini  wH'iTtary  of  state.] 
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this;  he  woald  have  no  man  dissatisfied,  he  confirmed  all  official 
persons  as  he  found  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the 
highest  situations/  In  these  he  put  such  cardinals  as  Otto- 
buono  and  Azzolini,  members  of  the  squadrone,  who  had  guided 
the  last  elections,  and  persons  of  weight  irrespective  of  their 
offices.  He  was  far  from  persecuting  the  nephews  of  former 
popes,  as  had  been  usual  in  so  many  pontificates :  Flavins  Ohigi'^s 
recommendations  were  not  much  less  efibctive  with  him  than 
under  Alexander:  favours,  furthermore,  passed  through  his 
hands:  all  things,  in  short,  remained  as  usual. 

How  much  did  the  pope"'s  countrymen,  the  people  of  Pistoja, 
find  themselves  disappointed.  They  had  calculated  on  favours, 
such  as  so  many  of  the  Siennese  had  just  been  receiving:  it 
was  said  that  such  of  them  as  were  in  Rome  had  already  assumed 
airs  of  gentility,  and  had  begun  to  swear  on  the  faith  of  a  noble- 
man ;  but  how  bitter  must  have  been  their  surprise  on  finding 
the  places  they  had  hoped  to  have,  not  even  vacated,  far  less 
bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is  true  that  Clement  IX.,  too,  did  not  omit  that  display  of 
liberality  with  which  the  popes  were  wont  to  signalize  their  as- 
cension to  the  throne:  he  even  went  to  unusual  lengths  in  this 
respect,  having  given  away  above  600,000  sc.  in  the  course  of 
the  first  month  of  his  reisrn.  But  this  was  for  the  benefit  neither 
of  his  countrymen  nor  even  of  his  kindred,  to  whom  represen- 
tations were  even  made  about  the  neglect  of  their  interests,*  but 
it  was  divided  among  the  cardinals,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Curia.  It  was  sup|K)sed  forthwith  that  there  had  been  some  low 
game  in  the  conclave  in  the  way  of  stipulations,  but  no  clear 
trace  of  this  can  be  discovered. 

1  Grimani :  Relatione.  "  I  suoi  corteggiani  sono  mal  sodts&tti,  per  non  barer 
Toluto  rirauovere  alcuno  de'  miniatri  et  officiali  di  quelli  dell*  anteoedente  pontcfice, 
come  sempre  costumarono  di  far  gli  altri  pontefici." — [Hia  attendants  are  dissatis- 
fied on  account  of  his  not  having  been  pleased  to  remove  any  one  of  the  ministers 
and  officials  among  those  of  the  jjreceding  pope,  as  other  popes  had  always  been 
wont  to  do.]  Ah«ady  it  was  alleged  against  him,  that  ho  allowed  his  nephews  to 
be  without  proper  supports.  *'  Quelli  che  havevano  ricevute  le  cariche  di  Alessandro 
VII.,  benchd  non  rimossi  da  Clemente,  conserveranno  Tobligatione  agli  eredi  di 
Alessandro. "—[Those  who  received  charges  from  Alexander  VII.,  although  not  re- 
moved by  Clement,  will  continue  to  feel  the  obligation  to  Alexander's  heirs.] 

«  "  Considerandogli  che  con  tanta  profusione  d'oi-o  e  d'argento  una  lunga  catena 
per  la  povertii  deUa  loro  oasa  lavoravano."  (Quirini.)— [They  taking  into  consider- 
ation, that  amid  this  profusion  of  gold  and  silver,  a  long  train  were  labouring  in 
consequence  of  family  poverty.] 
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It  mucli  rutlier  bespeaks  the  general  development  of  aociety 
as  fiillj'  inatared  during  thia  period  throughout  ihe  whole  of 
Europe. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  more  favourable  to  the  aristocracy 
than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century:  when,  over  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  there  had  again  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  t!ie  highest  nobility  those  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  preceding  kings  had  taken  from  them;  when  the 
English  constitution  acquired,  amid  the  most  perilous  struggles, 
that  arirtocratic  character  which  it  lias  maintained  down  to  our 
own  times  ;  when  the  French  parliaments  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  niig:ht  play  the  same  part  as  the  English  had  done; 
when  in  all  parts  of  the  German  territory  the  nobility  had  ac- 
qntred  a  decided  preponderance,  with  an  exception  here  and 
there,  in  which  some  bold  prince  strenuously  put  forth  indepen- 
dent efforts;  when  the  estates  in  Sweden  aimed  at  an  inadmis- 
sible limitation  of  the  supreme  power;  and  the  Polish  nobility 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  complete  autonomy.  Such  likewise 
was  the  case  in  Rome,  The  papal  throne  was  surrounded  by 
a  numerous,  powerful,  and  rich  aristocracy ;  the  families  already 
formed  imposed  limits  on  those  that  were  rising;  and  the  eco1&- 
siaatical  govenmient  was  passing  from  the  self-determination  ^nd 
imperious  hardihood  of  monarchy,  to  the  deliberation,  the  calm- 
ness, and  the  slowness  of  an  ariatocratical  constitution. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  court  put  on  a  new  aspect. 
Amid  that  uninterrupted  influx  of  strangers  who  cama  to  seek 
their  fortune  there,  in  the  everlasting  change  of  upstarts,  there 
appeared  a  remarkable  calm;  there  had  been  formed  a  statioD- 
ary  population,  is  which  changes  took  place  much  less  frequently. 
Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  this  population. 


Lbt  us  commence  with  the  highest  circles,  to  which  we  have 
just  alladed. 

There  there  were  still  Nourishing  those  ancient  and  renowned 
Boman  bmilies,  the  Savelli,  the  Conti,  the  Orsini,  the  Oolonoaa, 
and  the  Gaetani.  The  Savelli  still  possesaed  their  ancient  juris- 
diction of  the  Corte  Savella,  with  the  privilege  of  saving  one 
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criminal  every  year  from  capital  pmiishment;^  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  either  never  left  their 
palace  at  all,  or  only  in  a  close-shut  carriage.  The  Gonti  pre- 
served in  their  ante-chambers  the  portraits  of  the  popes  that  had 
sprung  from  the  family.  The  Gaetani,  not  without  self-satis- 
£Eiction,  cherished  the  remembrance  of  Boniface  Y II I.;  they 
thought,  and  people  were  inclined  to  admit,  that  the  spirit  of 
that  pope  rested  upon  them.  The  Golonnas  and  Orsini  boasted 
that  during  whole  centuries  no  peace  was  ever  concluded  between 
the  princes  of  Ohristendom,  in  which  they  had  not  been  included 
by  name.'  But  however  powerful  they  might  have  been  for- 
merly, they  were  indebted  for  their  importance  now,  chiefly  to 
their  intimacy  with  the  curia  and  with  the  popes.  Although 
the  Orsini  had  the  finest  estates,  which  should  have  given  them 
an  income  of  80,000  sc.,  yet,  owing  to  an  ill-calculated  liber- 
ality, they  had  sunk  much  in  point  of  wealth,  and  required  the 
support  to  be  derived  from  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  constable, 
Don  Philip  Golonna,  was  enabled  to  repair  his  worldly  fortune 
first,  by  obtaining  leave  from  Urban  VIII.  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  on  his  debts,  and  by  means  of  the  church  livings  to 
which  four  of  his  sons  had  been  promoted.^ 

For  it  had  long  been  usual  for  the  families  that  were  only 
rising  into  distinction,  to  enter  into  close  intimacy  with  those 
ancient  princely  houses. 

For  a  considerable  time  under  Innocent  X.  there  existed,  as 
it  were,  two  factions,  in  two  great  sets  of  family  connections. 
With  the  Pamfili  there  were  united  the  Orsini,  Gesarini,  Bor- 
ghesi,  Aldobraudini,  and  Oiustiniani;  on  the  other  side,  there 

1  DiMorso  del  dominio  temponde  e  spirituale  del  soinino  pontefice,  1664. — [Dis- 
course on  the  temporal  And  spiritual  dominion  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  1664.] 

s  Descrittione  delle  famiglie  nobili  Romane  [Description  of  noUe  Roman  fami- 
Ues],  MS.  in  the  St.  Mark's  library,  VI.  237  and  234. 


t  Almaden :  ReUtione  di  Roma.    **  II  primogenito  d  Don  Federico,  prindpe  di 

linale,  cuore  del  padre  e  meritamente  per  es) 
signore  di  tutta  bont4 :  il  terzo  Don  Carb,  il  quale  dopo  dirersi  soldi  di  Fiandra 


Botero :  il  secondo  Don  GiroUumo  cardinale,  cuore  del  padre  e  meritamente  per  esser 


e  di  Germania  si  feoe  monaco  ed  abate  Casinense :  il  quarto  Don  Mare  Antonio, 
aooLiato  in  Sioilia :  il  quinto  Don  Prospero,  commendatore  di  S.  Giovanni :  il  aesto 
Don  Pie'tro,  abbate  secMare,  stroppio  della  persona,  ma  altrettanto  faticad'ingegno." 
^  Almaden's  Report  from  Rome.  The  eldest  is  Don  Frederick,  prince  of  Botero ; 
the  second  is  Don  Girolamo,  cardinal,  the  fiither's  deUslit,  and  deserredlj,  became 
of  hit  being  a  lord  posseased  of  all  goodness :  the  third,  Don  Charles,  who,  after  hold- 
ins  yarious  lueratiTe  offices  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  made  himself  a  monk  and 
abbot  of  Gaiiiio:  the  fourth,  Don  Mark  Anthony,  married  in  Sicily:  the  fifth,  Don 
Pkuqwro,  oomniendator  of  St.  John's :  the  sixth,  Don  Peter,  secular  abbot,  lame  in 
penon,  biit  to  mveh  the  more  the  work  of  genius.] 
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were  the  Golonneses  and  the  Barberini.  By  means  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  Donna  Olympia  with  the  Barberini,  the  connec- 
tion became  general:  it  comprised  all  the  leading  fiunilies. 

In  this  very  circle  we  now  observe  a  change.  The  reigning 
family  used  formerly  on  every  occasion  to  play  the  leading  part, 
to  supplant  those  that  had  preceded  it,  and,  by  the  acquisition  of 
greater  wealth,  to  cast  theia  into  the  shade.  This  was  noW  no 
longer  possible:  partly  because  the  older  families  had,  by  inter- 
marriages or  by  good  management,  become  too  rich  to  permit 
it;  partly,  too,  because  the  treasures  of  the  popedom  were  in 
the  course  of  being  gradually  exhausted.  The  Ohigi  could  no 
longer  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  to  surpass  their  predecessors:  the 
Bospigliosi  were  far  from  attempting  it:  it  was  thought  quite 
enough  if  they  succeeded  in  being  admitted  among  them. 

In  any  production  whatever  of  men^s  minds,  any  point  of 
manners,  any  custom,  every  social  community  will  pourtray, 
and,  so  to  speak,  reflect  itself  as  if  in  a  mirror.  The  most  re- 
markable product  of  this  Roman  society  and  its  modes  of  in- 
tercourse, was  the  court  ceremonial.  Generally  speaking,  there 
had  never  been  an  epoch  in  which  stricter  regard  was  paid  to 
etiquette  than  now:  it  indicates  the  aristocratical  tendencies  of  . 
this  age  in  general ;  its  being  carried  to  such  perfection  at  Rome 
in  particular,  may  have  arisen  from  that  court  claiming  prece- 
dence of  every  other,  and  seeking  to  express  this  in  certain  out- 
ward forms  ;^  and,  also,  from  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain  having  contended  from  of  old  about  precedence.  There 
were  here,  accordingly,  numerous  disputes  about  rank;  between 
the  ambassadors  and  the  higher  officers  of  state,  for  example,  the 
governor;  between  the  cardinals  who  sat  together  in  the  Rota 
and  the  rest  who  did  not;  between  so  many  other  corpora- 
tions of  official  persons;  between  the  difierent  families,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  Orsini  and  Colonna.  In  vain  had  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  decided  that  on  all  occasions  the  oldest  person  of  tiie 
two  houses  should  have  the  precedence:  ii  this  was  a  Colonna, 
then  the  Orsini  did  not  appear;  if  an  Orsino,  then  the  Golonnas 
kept  out  of  the  way;  but  to  these  even  the  Gonti  and  Savelli 
conceded  the  precedency  of  rank  only  with  reluctance,  and  under 

I  ThoM  attempU  are  complained  of  among  others,  1627,  Feb.  33d,  by  the  French 
ambaasador,  Bcthunc,  in  Siri'H  Meiuurie,  nx*.  VI.  p.  202. 
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unceasing  protests.  Distinctions  were  laid  down  with  the  ut- 
most precision ;  the  pope^s  relations,  for  example,  on  entering 
the  papal  apartments,  had  both  leaves  of  the  folding  doors  thrown 
open  to  them,  while  other  barons  or  cardinals  had  to  be  contented 
with  the  opening  of  one.  A  singular  mode  of  paying  respect  to 
others  had  been  introduced :  it  was  usual  to  stop  one^s  coach  on 
meeting  the  carriage  of  a  person  of  higher  rank,  of  a  patron. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  the  Marquis  Mattei, 
who  paid  this  compliment  to  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese:  the 
latter,  too,  then  ordered  his  to  stop,  and  a  few  words  were  inter- 
changed.^ The  example  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The 
ambassadors  received  this  token  of  respect  from  their  country- 
men, so  that,  however  inconvenient,  it  came  to  be  a  general  cus- 
tom and  common  duty.  Self  love  attaches  itself  with  the  utmost 
force  even  to  what  is  of  no  importance:  it  supplies  an  excuse 
for  not  giving  up  the  smallest  point  of  etiquette  to  relations  or 
equals. 

Let  us  proceed  one  step  further. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  there  were  reckoned  to  be 
in  Rome  about  fifty  noble  families  300  years  old,  five  and  thirty 
that  were  200  years  old,  and  sixteen  that  were  100  years  old. 
None  were  allowed  to  pass  for  older  than  that,  and  in  general  they 
might  be  traced  to  a  mean  and  humble  origin.'  A  great  part 
of  them  were  originally  settled  in  the  Gampagna.  Unhappily, 
however,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  they  allowed  themselves, 
at  the  time  when  the  luoghi  di  monte  bore  a  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest, to  be  induced  to  sell  their  estates  chiefly  to  the  nephew- 
families,  and  to  invest  the  purchase-monies  in  the  papal  monti. 
At  first  this  seemed  no  unimportant  advantage.  The  nephews 
gave  good  prices,  sometimes  beyond  the  proper  value:  the  inte- 
rests from  the  luoghi  di  monte,  which  were  drawn  without  trouble, 

^  To  the  Barbeiini  (library)  I  saw  a  q;>ecial  memoir  on  this :  "  Circa  il  fermar 
It  carrozze  per  oomplimento,  e  come  s'introdiuse  in  luo." — [About  the  stopping  of 
coaehes  as  a  complmient,  and  how  the  custom  came  in.] 

*  Almaden :  "  La  maggior  parte  ddle  famiglie  ogffi  stimate  a  Roma  nohiii  veii- 
ffono  da  basso  principio,  come  da  notaro,  spesiale  cue  sarebbe  da  sopportare,  ma 
aell'  arte  punoleute  della  ooncia  di  corame.  lo  benohd  sappia  partiot^armente 
rorigine,  non  per6  lo  scriro  per  non  oflfendere  akuno." — [The  greater  part  of  the 
fiunflies  now  reckoned  noble  at  Rome  came  of  a  low  origin,  as  firam  a  notary,  an 
apothecaiy,  which  would  be  endurable,  but  also  from  the  stinking  trade  of  tanning 
leather.  Althooffh  I  am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  origiiukl  (of  those  fiuni* 
lies),  I  do  not  reuite  it  in  writing,  that  I  may  not  give  offence  to  any  one.] 
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exceeded  in  value  the  surplua  produce  after  the  most  careful  cul- 
tiration  of  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  how  soon  did  they  oome 
to  feel  that  real  property  had  been  trannformed  into  perishable 
capital.  Alexander  VII.  found  himself  compelled  to  reduce 
the  monti,  whereby  credit  was  shaken,  and  the  value  of  the 
luoghi  materially  declined.  There  was  not  a  fiEunily  that  did 
not  lose  by  it. 

But  by  the  side  of  these  there  rose  up  numerous  other  new 
races.  Each  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  curia  naturally 
pursued,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his  means,  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  popes  did.  They,  too,  neglected  not  to  en* 
rich  their  nephews,  and  to  found  families  from  the  surplus  of 
their  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Others  raised  themselves  by  means 
of  the  appointments  they  held  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Not  a  few  rose  to  distinction  as  bankers  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dataria.  There  are  reckoned  in  our  time  fifteen  Flo- 
rentine, eleven  Genoese,  nine  Portuguese,  and  four  French 
families,  that  rose  in  this  way  to  eminence,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  their  fortune  and  talents:  some  among  these,  whose  re- 
putation no  longer  depended  on  the  business  of  the  day,  were 
money  kings — under  Urban  VIII.,  the  Guicciardini  and  the 
Doni,  to  whom  the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallavicini,  joined 
themselves.^  Likewise,  without  any  business  of  that  sort,  re- 
spectable families  were  constantly  coming  in,  not  only  from  Ur- 
bino,  Rieti,  and  Bologna,  but  also  from  Parma  and  Florence. 
The  establishment  of  the  monti  and  the  saleable  offices  led  to 
this.  For  a  long  while  the  luoghi  di  monte  were  much  in  re- 
quest as  an  investment,  particularly  the  vacabili,  which  formed 
a  sort  of  life  annuity,  and  on  that  account  bore  interest  at  lOi 
per  cent.,  but  which  not  only,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  trans- 
ferred from  older  to  younger  persons,  but  even  when  this  had 
been  neglected  to  be  done,  were  directly  inherited:  the  Curia 
offered  their  assistance  towards  this  without  difficulty.  Nor  was 
it  otherwise  with  the  saleable  offices.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
holders  they  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the  exchequer;  and  it 

1  Almaden :  "  Non  passano  ancora  la  seconda  generatione  di  cittadinanxa  Roma- 
na,  -  -  8<m  Tenute  da  Fiorenza  e  Genova  coll'  oocasione  del  danaro  -  • 
molte  Tolto  mcjono  nellv  faacie." — [They  are  not  vet  paat  the  second  generation  of 
Roman  citizenship,  -  -  they  are  oome  from  Fiorenoe  and  Genoa,  on  the  occh- 
sion  of  having  money  matters  to  transact  -  -  they  frequently  go  off  into  part- 
nerdiipe.] 
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was  for  this  reason  that  the  return  they  afforded  was  in  so  laigd 
a  proportion  to  the  capital  origmallj  paid  in ;  yet,  in  point  of 
GEhct,  it  was  a  mere  pure  annual-rent,  in  as  much  as  the  holder 
was  not  obliged  to  discharge  any  official  duties;  without  much 
difficulty,  however,  in  this  case  likewise  transferences  could  be 
effected/  Many  an  office  remained  for  a  whole  century  without 
ever  falling  vacant. 

The  union  of  the  public  functionaries  and  of  the  raontists  in 
colleges,  gave  them  a  certain  representation,  and  although  their 
rights  came  gradually  to  be  taken  from  them,  still  they  retained 
an  independent  position.  The  aristocratical  principle  so  re- 
markably mixed  up  with  the  credit  and  public  debt  system, 
which  penetrated  this  whole  state,  was  likewise  calculated  to 
favour  these  parties.  Foreigners  found  them  occasionally  very 
arrogant. 

Now  around  so  many  distinct  fEunilies,  all  possessed  of  pro- 
perty, struggling  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  established,  the  lower  class  of  the  people  crowded 
in  continually  increasing  numbers,  and  in  a  firmer  manner. 

There  are  still  extant  returns  of  the  population  of  Rome,  on 
comparing  which  in  various  years,  a  very  remarkable  result 
comes  out,  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  that  population  was 
formed.  Not  that  upon  the  whole  it  rose  rapidly  in  amount; 
this  cannot  be  said;  in  the  year  1600  we  find  nearly  110,000, 
fifty-six  years  thereafter,  somewhat  above  120,000  inhabitants; 
an  increase  which  is  not  at  all  extraordinary,  but  here  another 
circumstance  presents  itself  which  deserves  our  notice.  At  an 
earlier  period  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Home  used  to  be 
extremely  fluctuating;  under  Paul  IV.  the  number  of  souls  fell 
from  80,000  to  50,000;  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades  after- 
wards, it  rose  to  above  100,000.  This  is  owing  to  most  of  it 
having  been  composed  of  the  unmarried  men  who  formed  the 
court,  and  had  no  permanent  settlement  there.  The  population 
now  fixed  itself  in  settled  families,  a  change  which  had  com- 
menced even  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 

^  To  sappoee  that  such  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  puUio  interest  coold  have  heen 
grataitooslT  perpetrated,  teems  incredible.  No  doubt,  considerations,  like  fines  on 
the  renewal  of  leases  at  a  nominal  rent,  were  given,  which,  howerer,  as  thej  do  not 
appear  in  the  public  accounts,  must  have  beui  paid  to,  or  shared  among  indivi- 
duals.   Tb. 
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it  diiefly  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  seTenteenth.    Borne 
had 

in  the  year  1600,     109,729  inhabitants,  and  20,019  fiuniliea. 
1614,     115,643  21,422 

1619,     106,050  24,380 

1628,     115,374  24,429 

1644,     110,608  27,279 

1653,     118,882  29,08] 

1656,     120,596  80,103/ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  the  mhabitants  at  huge 
even  falls  off  in  some  years;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
fiimilies  goes  on  regularly  increasing.  In  the  course  of  these  six 
and  fifty  years  it  increased  by  more  than  ten  thousand;  a  fact 
which  certainly  becomes  the  more  significant,  from  the  increase 
of  the  inhabitants  in  general  being  no  more  than  just  about  that 
number.  The  host  of  unmarried  men,  coming  and  going,  be- 
came Iqss  considerable,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  mass  of  the 
population  acquired  a  fixed  character.  In  this  state,  with  insig- 
nificant deviations  arising  from  diseases  and  the  natural  filling 
up  of  the  voids  they  cause,  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

After  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon^  and  the  healing 
up  of  the  schism,  the  city,  which  had  been  threatening  to  sink 
into  a  village,  grew  in  bulk  around  the  curia  as  its  centre.  Yet 
it  was  with  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  papal  families,  from  the 
time  that  neither  internal  troubles  nor  external  enemies  were  any 
longer  dreaded,  from  the  time  that  the  incomes  people  drew  from 
the  revenues  of  the  state  or  of  the  church  secured  an  undis- 
turbed enjoyment,  that  a  numerous  settled  population  first  came 
into  being.  Its  prosperity  and  its  possessions  must  uniformly  be 
ascribed,  whether  tlirou<rh  direct  bestowment  or  indirect  advan- 
tages,  to  the  importance  of  the  church  and  of  the  court;  properly 
speaking,  all  were  upstarts  like  the  nephews  themselves. 

Hitherto  those  already  established,  continually  received  fresh 
numbers  and  vigour  from  new  settlers  who  crowded  in,  particu- 
larly from  the  native  towns  of  every  new  pope;  but  the  form 
which  the  court  now  assumed,  prevented  this  from  being  any 
longer  the  case.     Under  the  influences  of  that  grand  power  of 

A  The  statements  from  which  these  nnmben  are  taken,  are  in  manuscript  in  the 
Barberini  library.  A  later  one  from  1702  to  1816  is  to  be  found  in  the  Canoellieri 
del  tarantismo  di  Roma,  p.  73. 
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operating  upon  the  world  at  large,  which  the  Roman  see  had 
gained  by  means  of  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  gen- 
eral, the  capital  likewise  was  fundamentally  modified ;  then  were 
those  Roman  families  founded  that  are  flourishing  to  this  day; 
since  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  empire  received  a  check,  the 
population  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  time  to  increase.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  production  of  that  epoch. 

Nay,  the  modem  city  in  general,  such  as  it  now  enchains  the 
attentions  of  travellers,  belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  the  same 
period  of  the  Roman  catholic  restoration.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
glance  at  it  also. 

BUILDlNaS  IBKCTBD  BT  TBX  POFBl. 

We  have  noticed  the  magnificent  architectural  achievements 
of  Sixtus  v.,  and  seen  with  what  views,  ecclesiastical  and  reli- 
gious, he  projected  them. 

In  this  he  was  followed  by  Clement  YIII.  To  him  belong 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels  in  the  churches  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Peter;  he  founded  the  new  residence  in  the  Vatican; 
the  pope  and  the  secretary  of  state  occupy  to  this  day  the  apart- 
ments which  he  built. 

But  Paul  V.  in  particular  made  it  his  ambition  to  emulate 
the  Franciscan.  *' Throughout  the  whole  city,'^  says  a  contem- 
porary biography  of  him,  *'he  has  levelled  superficial  inequali- 
ties; where  comers  and  turnings  intercepted  the  view,  he  has 
opened  extensive  prospects;  he  has  cleared  the  ground  for  large 
squares,  and  given  them  a  still  nobler  appearance  by  the  projec- 
tion of  new  buildings;  the  water  which  he  has  introduced  no 
longer  plays  through  a  tube,  it  rushes  out  in  a  stream.  The 
splendour  of  his  palaces  is  rivalled  by  the  beautiful  variety  of  the 
gardens  he  has  laid  out.  The  whole  interior  of  his  private  chapels 
glitters  with  gold  and  silver;  and  they  are  not  so  much  oma- 
ment^  with  precious  stones  as  filled  with  them.  The  public 
chapels  rise  like  basilics,  the  basilics  like  temples,  the  temples 
like  mountains  of  marble.'*'*^ 

We  see  that  the  charm  of  his  works  does  not  lie  in  beauty  and 
symmetry,  but  in  the  splendid  and  the  colossal,  in  which  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  Vito  PmiU  V.  oampBndioM  loripU.  MS.  B«ri>.-^Lift  of  Paul  V.  oompen- 
dSouilj  written.    Barberini  MS.] 
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In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  greater,  he  erected  over  against 
the  chapel  of  Sixtos  Y*  a  far  more  splendid  one,  built  through* 
out  of  the  most  costly  marble. 

The  water  called  after  him  the  Aqua  Paolina,  he  brought  to 
the  Janiculus,  from  a  spot  no  less  than  fire  and  thirty  miles  off, 
a  still  greater  distance  than  that  from  which  Sixtus  V.  had 
brought  his ;  it  is  seen  bursting  forth  from  afiu*,  opposite  the  fon<^ 
tana  and  Moses  of  Sixtus  V.,  with  nearly  five  times  the  strength 
of  thai  fountain,  and  in  four  powerful  branches.  Who  has  not 
been  here  to  yisit  these  heights  so  famous  of  old,  as  having  once 
been  attacked  by  Porsena,  and  now  presenting  nothing  but  vine- 
yards^  orchards,  and  ruins.  Here  the  eye  commands  both  the 
city  and  country,  as  far  as  those  distant  h^  which  evening 
envelopes  in  a  wondrously  tinted  haze,  as  with  a  transparent 
▼eiL  The  solitude  of  the  place  is  nobly  enlivened  by  the  din  of 
the  rushing  water.  What,  indeed,  distinguishes  Rome  from  all 
other  cities  is  the  superabundance  of  water  and  the  multitude  of 
fountains.  To  this  charm  the  Aqua  Paolina  certainly  contri- 
butes most.  It  feeds  the  incomparable  fountains  of  Peter'^s  place. 
It  is  conducted  under  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  the  city,  properly  so 
called;  the  wells  at  the  Famese  palace  and  many  more  beyond 
that,  are  also  supplied  from  it. 

While  Sixtus  V.  erected  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  Paul  V. 
undertook  to  complete  the  building  in  general.^  This  he  executed, 
according  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  time,  on  the  largest  scale. 
At  the  present  day  one  would  much  rather  see  the  original  plan 
of  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  followed  out;  on  the  other 
hand,  what  Paul  V.  undertook  to  do,  completely  satisfied  the 
taste  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  True,  the 
dimensions  are  enormous;  who  would  consider  that  fac^-ade 
beautiful!  But  all  is  lively,  appropriate,  and  magnificent.  The 
colossal  size  of  the  building,  the  square,  the  obelisk,  and  the 
surrounding  objects  viewed  as  a  whole,  impress  the  mind  with  a 

^  Magnificentia  Pauli  V.,  sea  publicso  utilitatls  et  splendoris  opera  a  Paulo  Tel 
in  urbe  rel  aliln  institttta.  MS.  "Uniiis  Pauli  luasu  impensiBque  instructa  ejus  tem- 
pli  pan  cum  reUquis  ab  omnibus  retro  pontifioibus  exstructia  partibus  meilto  conferri 
potest." — [The  magnificence  of  Paul  v.,  or  the  works  of  public  utility  and  splen- 
dour begun*  by  Paul  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  MS.  That  part  of  the  temple  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  command  and  at  the  expense  of  Paul  alone,  may  deser- 
vedly be  compared  with  the  parts  that  ha^e  been  miilt  by  all  the  pontifb  tliat  went 
before  him.] 

tT.  2d 
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feeling  of  the  gigantic,  being  the  Yery  idea  which  was  contem- 
plated, and  which  obtrudes  itself  irresistibly  and  mdelibly. 

Short  as  was  the  duration  of  the  goYemment  of  the  Ludoyisi, 
yet  they  founded  for  themselves  imperishable  memorials  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ignatius  and  their  villa  in  the  city.  Niccolo 
Ludovisio  possessed  at  one  time  no  fewer  than  six  palaces,  all  of 
which  he  kept  in  good  repair  or  beautified. 

Urban  V III.  is  recalled  to  our  remembrance  not  only  In  many 
diurches,  such  as  St.  Bibiana,  St.  Quirico  and  St.  Sebastian 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected  irom  liis  personal 
predilections,  still  more  in  palaces  and  fortifications.  After  he 
had  surrounded  St  Angelo  with  ramparts  and  ditches,  and,  as  he 
boasts  on  one  of  his  coins,  had  armed,  fortified,  and  completed 
that  fortress,  he  led  the  walls,  according  to  a  plan  suggested  by 
Cardinal  Maculano,  who  was  skilled  in  architecture,  round  the 
Vatican  and  the  Belvedere  gardens,  as  &r  as  the  Porta  Oaval- 
leggieri.  There  other  fortifications  commenced  which  were  to 
embrace  the  Lungara,  the  Trastevere,  and  the  Janiculus,  and  to 
reach  as  far  as  the  priory  on  Mount  Aventine.  The  Porta  Por- 
tuense  may  be  ascribed,  mainly  at  least,  to  Urban  V III.  Within 
this  circuit  he  first  felt  himself  secure.  The  bridge  communi- 
cating between  the  papal  ^  residences  and  the  castle  he  carefully 
restored.^ 

Pope  Innocent  X.  likewise  was  an  assiduous  builder;  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  capitol,  the  two  sides  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
harmonize  with  each  other;  in  the  Lateran  church,  where  he  has 
gained  the  merit  of  having  spared  the  old  forms,  more  than  was 
usual  at  that  time;  but  moat  of  all,  on  the  Piazza  Navona.  It 
was  remarked,  that  when  he  passed  over  Peter^s  square,  he  never 
could  avert  his  eyes  from  the  fountains  that  Paul  V.  had  con- 
structed there.^  Willingly  would  he  have  emulated  that  pope, 
and  adorned  his  favourite  square  with  others  still  more  beautiful. 
To  this  Bernini  applied  all  the  resources  of  his  art*.  An  obelisk 
was  brought  over  from  the  circus  of  Garacalla,  and  the  arms  of 

1  From  the  Diario  of  GUcinto  Gigli,  which  was  unluckily  pilfered  firam  me  at 
Rome,  being  the  chief  Iom  mv  collection  has  suttained ;  the  Cfanoellieri  del  tanm- 
tismo  di  Roma,  p.  56,  emUded  me  to  print  off  the  paaiagei  relating  to  this. 

>  Diario  Deone  4  Liiglb  1648.  But  he  equally  remarks :  "la  quale  (la  fimtana 
di  ^pa  Paolo,  there  being  then  but  one)  difficilniente  potri  superare  nd  in  bellezsa 
nd  in  quantity  d'aoque/'^the  which  (the  fountain  of  Pope  Pftnl)  he  will  not  easily 
surpass  either  in  beauty  or  in  quantity  of  water.] 
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iha  pope^s  fiunilj  were  put  upon  it.  Houses  were  pulled  down 
in  order  to  gi^e  the  place  a  new  aspect;  the  ohnreh  of  St.  Agnes 
was  rwewed  from  the  foundation;  then  there  rose  at  no  great 
distanoe  the  Pamfili  palace,  richly  furnished  with  statues,  paint- 
ings, and  costlj  internal  arrangements.  He  conyerted  the  vine- 
jard  which  his  fiunilj  possessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vatican, 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  villas,  including  within  itself 
OTeiy  thing  that  could  make  a  life  in  the  countrj  agreeable. 

In  Alexander  VII.  we  perceiye  the  modem  taste  for  regula- 
rity. How  many  houses  did  he  pull  down  in  order  to  obtain 
straight  streets.  The  Salviati  palace  was  doomed  to  fidl,  in 
ordw  to  form  the  square  of  the  oollegio  Bomano:  the  Golonna 
square,  too,  where  his  family  palace  was  erected,  was  remodelled 
by  him.  He  renewed  the  Sapienza  and  the  Propaganda.  Bat 
his  chief  memorial  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  colon- 
nades with  which  he  surrounded  the  upper  part  of  Peter^s  square 
. — a  colossal  work  of  284  pillars  and  88  pilasters.  Whatever 
may  have  been  said  against  them  from  the  very  first  and  in 
later  timee,^  still  it  is  undeniable  that  they  have  been  conceived 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  whole,  and  contribute  their  own 
impression  to  that  produced  by  the  vast  and  serenely-pleasing 
character  of  the  square. 

Thus  gradual  was  the  rise  of  the  city  which  has  ever  sinje 
been  the  resort  of  such  immense  numbers  of  strangers.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  filled  with  treasures  of  every  kind.  Numerous 
libraries  were  collected ;  not  only  were  the  Vatican,  or  the  mo- 
nasteries of  the  Augustinians  and  of  the  Dominicans,  the  houses 
of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  furnished  with 
them,  but  the  palaces  also:  people  emulated  each  other  in  heap- 
ing together  printed  works,  and  in  collecting  rare  manuscripts. 
Not  that  the  sciences  were  very  zealously  cultivated;  people 

1  Sagredo :  "  I  oolonnati  che  si  vanno  intorno  alia  plana  eriffendo,  di  qnatro  ordini 
di  queati  restar  ointa  dovendo,  tutti  in  forma  OTata,  i  quali  fonQeranno  ire  portici 
cop«li  oon  tre  magnifici  ingressi,  e  sopra  da  un  corridore  che  aara  d*altro  ordine 
di  pifidole  ooloiiiie  e  di  statue  adornato,  il  papa  nretende  ehe  senrir  debbano  per 
riceTere  della  pioggia  e  del  sole  alle  carroae.  —-[Ttie  eolonnadea  in  ooune  of  being 
erected  within  the  square,  of  four  rows  of  which  the  enclosure  is  to  remain  com- 
posed, all  in  an  o¥al  shape,  which  will  form  three  ooTered  porticoes  with  three  mag- 
nificent entrances,  and  above  that  a  corridor,  which  will  be  of  another  row  of  small 
pillars,  and  MdonM  with  statues,  the  pope  holds  out  that  they  ought  to  senre  as  a 
shelter  to  the  carriages  from  the  rain  and  the  sunshine.]  At  that  time  the  expenw 
had  already  run  to  000,000  scudl,  whidh  were  taken  from  the  building  fund  of  »St. 
Peter's. 
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9tadied  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  leisurely  way,  less  for  the  discovery 
of  somethizig  new,  than  to  appropriate  and  elaborate  what  was 
already  known.  Among  all  the  academies  that  rose  up  year 
after  year,  one  or  two  were  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  na- 
ture, to  botany  perhaps,  although  without  anything  thai  could 
properly  be  called  success:^  but  all  the  rest,  the  Good-humoured^' 
the  Orderly,  the  Virginal,  the  Phantastic,  the  Uniform,  and 
whatever  other  strange  names  they  might  give  themselves,  occu- 
pied themselves  solely  with  poetry  and  eloquence,  exercises  of 
intellectual  skill,  confined  within  a  narrow  range  of  thought, 
yet  giving  scope  to  msmy  fine  energies.  Nor  was  it  with  hooka 
only  that  the  palaces  were  adorned,  but  also  with  ancient  and 
modem  woiks  of  art,  statues,  relievos,  and  inscriptions.  At  the 
time  we  speA  of,  the  houses  of  the  Gesi,  Giustiniani,  Strozzi, 
Massini,  and  the  garden's  of  the  Mattei  were  in  most  repute; 
with  which  may  be  classed  collections  such  as  that  of  Kircher 
at  the  Jesuits^  college,  no  less  the  wonder  of  the  age.  Still,  it 
was  rather  curiosity  and  antiquarian  lore  that  gave  occasion  for 
these  collections  than  a  taste  for  the  forms  or  any  profound  com- 
prehension of  antiquity.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  bottom  people 
thought  on  this  subject  as  Sixtus  V.  did.  They  were  still  {» 
from  showing  that  attention  to  the  remains  of  ancient  times, 
and  that  care  for  their  preservation,  which  these  have  found  at 
a  later  period.  What  could  be  expected  when  among  other  prr- 
vileges  of  the  Borgheses,  we  find  one  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  not  incur  any  penalty  for  any  sort  of  demolition  they 
might  commit.  One  can  hardly  now  believe  what  was  permit- 
ted even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  baths  of  Constantino, 
among  others,  had  been  preserved  through  so  many  vicissitudes 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  and  c^lainly  the  merits  of  their 
builder  should  alone  have  led  to  their  preservation  after  the 
Christian  church  had  obtained  the  ascendancy;  notwithstanding, 
under  Paul  V.  they  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and,  according 
to  the  taste  of  that  time,  converted  into  a  palace  and  garden, 
which  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  Villa  Mondragone  in 

1  I  refinr  to  the  Linoei,  founded  by  Frederick  Cen  in  1603,  which,  nererthelesB^ 
did  not  proneriy  efiBeet  much  more  than  the  Italian  edition  of  Ilemandei*!  Natural 
llistory  of  Mexioo.     Tiraboechi :  Storia  della  letteratura  Italiana,  VI IL  p.  105. 

*  For  thus  would  we  trandate  the  Umoristi,  conformably  with  the  information 
given  bj  £i7tiirw8»  whaeh  is  feiy  well  put  teg^her  by  Fiflchor,  Vita  Erythnev 
p.  1.  li. 
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Frascati.  Eyen  the  temple  of  Peace,  at  that  time  likewise  in 
tolerable  preservation^  fomid  no  merqy  with  Panl  V.  He  oon- 
ceiyed  the  odd  idea  of  casting  a  brazen  statue  of  colossal  sise^ 
lepresenting  the  virgin  and  child,  and  of  having  it  placed  at 
audi  a  height,  that  the  whole  cit  j  might  be  oveiiooked  by  this^ 
its  protectress.  All  that  was  wanted  was  a  pillar  of  nnnsual 
altitude.  Such  he  found  at  last  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  With- 
out troubling  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  there  formed  pari 
of  an  entire  bvilding,  and  that  standing  bj  itself^  it  would  be 
distinguished  rather  by  groteequeness  and  oddity,  than  by 
beauty  and  fitness,  he  had  it  removed  and  crowned  with  the 
colossal  statue,  as  it  appears  at  the  present  day. 

Even  were  all  not  to  be  true  that  has  been  told  of  the  Bai^ 
berini,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  in  general  their  proceedings  were 
dictated  by  this  very  taste.  Under  Urban  V III.  it  was  actually 
contemplated  at  one  time  to  pull  down  that  incomparable  monu- 
ment of  republican  times,  the  (mly  genuine  one  in  good  preser- 
vation, the  monument  to  Gsecilia  Metella,  in  order  that  the  tra- 
vertin marble  of  which  it  was  composed  might  be  used  in  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi.  Bernini,  the  most  renowned  sculptor  and 
architect  of  that  time,  and  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  Fon- 
tana had  been  committed,  made  this  proposal,  and  the  pope  gave 
him  permission  by  a  brief  to  execute  it.  The  work  of  destruc- 
tion had  already  commenced,  when  the  people  of  Rome,  who 
loved  their  antiquities,  came  to  the  kuowledge  of  the  matter, 
and  violently  opposed  it.  For  the  second  time  they  saved  from 
demolition  this,  their  most  ancient  possession.  It  was  necessary 
to  desist  to  prevent  a  ridt.^ 

But  all  was  of  a  piece.  The  epoch  of  the  restoration  had 
developed  its  own  peculiar  ideas  and  impulses:  these  we  see 
struggling  to  reign  without  a  rival,  even  in  art  and  literature, 
neither  comprehending  nor  recognising  any  thing  foreign  to 
them,  and  resolved  to  destroy  what  they  cannot  subjugate. 

Not  the  less  on  this  account  was  Rome  always  a  leading  city 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties,  unequalled  in  the  va- 
riety of  learning  it  embraced,  and  in  the  practice  of  art,  such 
as  was  preferred  by  the  taste  of  that  age:  still  as  productive  as 
ever  in  music,  for  the  style  of  the  cantata,  so  well  suited  to  con- 

1  Dcone  minutely  details  thia» 
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certs,  went  on,  hand  in  hand,  with  the  chapel  style:  it  threw 
the  travellers  into  natures.  '^  A  man  must  have  been  neglected 
by  nature,'*'*  exclaims  Spon,  who  came  to  Borne  in  1674,  ^'  if  he 
Bnd  no  gratification  in  one  or  other  of  the  branches.^  He  men- 
tions what  these  branches  are:  the  libraries,  where  the  rarest 
works  are  studied ;  the  concerts  in  the  churches  and  the  palaces, 
where  the  finest  yoices  may  be  heard  every  day;  so  many  col- 
lections for  ancient  and  modem  sculpture  and  painting;  so  many 
gbrious  buildings  of  all  dates,  whole  villas  covered  over  with 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  of  which  he  alone  had  made  fresh 
copies  of  thousands;  the  presence  of  so  many  foreignera  from  all 
countries  and  of  all  tongues;  nature  enjoyed  in  gardens  charm- 
ing as  paradise;  and  whoever,  he  adds,  loves  the  exercises  of 
piety,  such  will  find  a  whole  life  long  provided  for  in  the  churches, 
relics,  and  processions. 

No  doubt  other  places  presented  intellectual  movements  of  a 
higher  kind;  but  the  completeness  of  the  Roman  world,  its 
being  so  enclosed  within  itself,  the  abundance  of  wealth  and 
calm  enjoyment  combined  with  the  security  and  the  satisfaction 
which  were  secured  to  the  faithful  by  the  continual  view  of  the 
objects  of  their  reverence,  all  put  forth  an  ever-powerfully  at- 
tractive charm,  sometimes  operating  more  by  means  of  one, 
sometimes  more  by  means  of  another  motive,  and  sometimes 
without  its  being  possible  to  say  which  was  most  powerfiil. 

Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  this  attractive  charm  in  the 
most  striking  example,  which  at  the  time  produced  a  vigorous 
re-action  on  the  Roman  court. 

OIOBXMION  ON  qOMEM  CBBUTINA  OF  BWKDKir. 

Wb  have  often  already  found  ourselves  called  upon  to  direct 
our  attention  to  Sweden. 

That  country  where  Lutheranism  first  politically  revolution- 
ized the  whole  constitution ;  where  the  anti-reformation,  in  so 
unusual  a  manner,  found  both  representatives  and  opponents  in 
persons  of  the  highest  rank;  and  from  which,  afterwards,  there 
mainly  proceeded  the  grand  decision  of  the  contest  that  fills  so 
large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  that  very  country 
Roman  Catholicism,  even  under  the  new  form  it  had  assumed, 

1  Spon  et  Whcler:  Voyage  d'lUHe  et  do  Grecc,  I.  p.  39. 
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^ow  made  the  most  miexpected  conquest.  It  drew  over  to  its 
side  the  daughter  of  the  great  champion  of  the  protestants, 
Queen  Ghristina  of  Sweden.  The  manner  in  which  this  hi^ 
poned  is  in  itself,  and  also  specially  for  us,  a  matter  that  wdl 
deseires  consideration. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  position  which  the  young  queen  occu- 
pied in  her  own  country. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  Sweden,  as  in 
Austria  in  1619,  in  Portugal  in  1640,  and  during  the  same 
qNMsh  in  so  many  other  quarters,  the  question  came  to  be  mo- 
mentarily mooted,  whether  the  moni^chical  power  might  not 
as  well  be  thrown  off  altogether,  and  a  republican  constitution 
adopted.^ 

This  proposal,  it  is  true,  was  rejected:  people  paid  their  ho- 
mage to  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  king;  but  owing  to  her 
being  a  child  of  six  years  of  age,  and  to  there  being  no  one  of 
the  royal  race  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  goyemment,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  anti-monarchical  tendencies 
of  the  time  found  an  approving  response  in  Sweden,  as  did  already  * 
the  proceedings  of  the  Long  parliament  in  England,  but  still 
more  the  movements  of  the  Fronde  in  France,  from  their  hav- 
ing been  so  much  more  decidedly  aristocratical.  ^^  I  clearly 
perceive,*^  said  Christina  on  one  occasion  even  in  the  senate, 
"  that  a  wish  prevails  here  for  having  Sweden  to  become  an 
elective  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy."'^ 

But  this  young  princess  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the 

1  La  Yie  de  la  reine  Christine  faite  par  elle-mdme  [Life  of  Queen  Christiiia  writ- 
ten by  herself],  in  Arckenholtx*s  M^moires  pour  lerrir  k  lliistoire  de  Christine, 
torn.  IIL  p.  41  [Memoirs  for  the  history  of  Cnristina,  toI.  IIL  p.  41]  :  '*  On  m'a 
Touitt  persuader  qu*on  mit  en  deliberation  en  oertaines  assembldes  partioulidres 
8*il  falloit  se  mettre  en  liberty,  n'avant  qu'un  enfimt  en  tdte,  dont  il  6toit  aisft  de 
se  defaire,  et  de  8*6r^r  en  r6publique." — [They  would  hare  had  me  peraiaded 
that  it  was  a  subject  of  ddiboration  at  certain  prirate  meetinp,  whetlMr  people 
should  not  place  themselves  at  liberty,  having  only  a  child  at  their  head,  of  whom 
it  was  easy  to  rid  themselTes  and  to  erect  a  republic.]  Compare  Arokenholtt's 
notes. 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  aristocratical  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  senti- 
ments entertained  on  the  subiect  of  the  constitution  by  the  greater  part  of  the  or- 
ders and  the  "  good  patriots,  in  the  year  1644,  which  had  appeared  shortly  before. 
See  Geijer's  Swedish  Ulstory.  III.  357.  Of  the  five  hi^  functionaries  of  the 
king^mi,  none  was  to  be  placed  in  office  otherwise  than  by  three  candidates  being 
proposed  by  the  orders,  of  whom  one  was  to  bo  chosen.  One  only,  out  of  three  pro- 
posed by  the  order  of  knights,  was  to  be  elected  marshal  of  the  country.  A  con- 
sistorium  politico-ecclesiasticum,  with  a  president  and  assessors,  was  demanded,  to 
be  appointed  according  to  the  free  choice  of  the  orders,  and  so  forth. 
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royal  power  to  be  abolished ;  she  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
be,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  queen.  From  the  instant  that 
she  entered  upon  the  govemment  in  1644,  she  devoted  herself 
to  business  with  marvellous  assiduity.  Never  would  she  neglect 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  senate;  we  find  her  on  one  occasion 
attacked  with  fever,  so  that  she  had  to  be  let  blood,  but  attended 
the  sitting  notwithstanding.  Nor  did  she  neglect  preparing 
herself  beforehand  to  the  best  of  her  power,  reading  through 
state  papers  many  pages  long,  and  mastering  their  contents ;  in 
the  evening  before  retiring  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  she  awoke,  pondering  the  points  in  dispute.^  She  knew  how 
to  propose  the  questions  that  arose  out  of  these  with  great  skill; 
she  would  avoid  giving  any  hint  as  to  the  side  to  which  she  in- 
clined; and  after  hearing  all  the  members  state  their  opinions, 
she  expressed  her  own,  which  was  always  founded  on  good  rea- 
sons,  and  were  generally  preferred.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
were  amazed  at  the  power  she  contrived  to  procure  for  herself  in 
the  senate,'  although  she  herself  was  never  contented  with  it. 
She  had  a  large  personal  share  in  an  event  of  such  universal  his- 
torical importance  as  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
The  officers  of  the  army,  even  one  of  her  ambassadora  at  the 
congress,  were  against  that  step :  and  in  Sweden,  too,  there  were 
persons  who  did  not  approve  of  the  concessions  made  to  the  Bo- 
man  catholics,  particularly  in  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions: 
but  she  was  not  for  always  challenging  fortune  anew:  never  had 

1  Paolo  Casati  al  papa  Aleasandro  VII.  aopra  la  regina  di  Suecia.  MS.  "  Ella 
m'ha  pid  d'una  rolta  aMiotirato  di  non  aver  mai  portato  aTanti  alcun  negotio  grave 
a  ctii  non  avene  quasi  due  anni  prima  pensato,  e  che  molte  hore  della  matina,  dope 
che  8*era  STegliata  da  quel  poco  sonno  che  era  sollta  di  prendere,  impiegaya  nel  oon- 
■iderare  i  negotii  e  conseguenze  loro  benchd  lontane." — [Paul  Casati  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  aoout  the  queen  of  Sweden.  MS.  She  has  more  than  once  assured  me 
that  she  had  never  brought  forward  any  business  of  serious  oonseqnenoe  which  the 
had  not  first  thought  over  for  about  two  years,  and  that  she  employed  many  houn 
in  the  morning,  aner  waking  from  the  httle  sleep  she  was  wont  to  take,  in  oonai- 
dering  affiurs  and  their  consequences,  however  remote.] 


*  M6moires  de  oe  qui  est  pass6  en  Suede  tir6s  des  d^ptoehes  de  M'  Chanut,  L 
p.  245.  (1648,  F6yr.)  '*  II  est  incroyable  comment  elle  est  puissante  dans  son  oon- 
■eil,  car  elle  ajoute  k  la  quality  de  reine  la  grace,  le  cr6dit,  les  bienfaits,  et  la  force 
de  persnader.  * — [Memoirs  of  what  has  passed  in  Sweden,  taken  from  the  despatches 
of  M.  Chanut,  I.  p.  245.  (1648,  Feb.)  It  is  incredible  what  power  she  exerciaee  in 
bcr  council,  for  she  adds  to  the  quality  of  queen,  grace,  cre<ut,  kind  acts,  and  the 
force  of  nersuasion.]  In  a  copy  of  these  memoin,  which  appeared  as  early  as  1675, 
inai^giiud  notes  are  found  in  tne  queen's  handwriting,  and  in  these,  indeed,  we  find 
imtber  the  expression  of  a  later  melancholy,  than  a  minute  recollection  of  fhe  first 
jeaiB  of  her  govemment;  by  these,  however,  at  all  events,  Chanut's  statementa 
mart  be  modified. 
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Sweden  been  so  glorious  or  so  powerful;  and  she  saw  enoo^  to 
gratify  her  self-oomplacency  in  confirming  this  state  of  things, 
and  again  restoring  peace  to  Christendom. 

While  she  restrained  for  the  present,  to  the  best  of  her  abi- 
lity, the  arbitraiy  power  of  the  aristocracy,  just  as  little  could 
the  lattw  venture  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  com- 
ing any  ^nearer  their  object  in  future:  young  as  she  was  she 
▼ery  soon  brouglit  forward  a  proposal  for  the  sticcession  tb  the 
crown  being  settled  on  her  kinsman,  the  count  palatine  Charles 
GnstavuB.  She  thought  the  prince  did  not  venture  to  hbpe  this; 
she  herself  carried  the  measure  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
senate  who  would  not  even  take  it  into  consideration,  and  of 
tliat  of  the  estates,  who  complied  in  this  matter  merely  out  of 
respect  for  her:  in  point  of  f^t,  it  was  altogether  her  idea,  and 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  she  carried  it  into  effect.  The  succes- 
sion was  irrevocably  settled.^ 

Now  it  is  doubly  remarkable  that  with  all  this  zealous  atten- 
tion to  business,  she  applied  to  study  with  a  kind  of  passioti. 
When  as  yet  but  a  child,  no  part  of  her  time  was  pleasanter  td 
her  than  the  hours  devoted  to  her  lessons.  This  mi^ht  arise 
from  her  living  with  her  mother,  who  absolutely  resigned  herself 
to  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  daily  looked  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  moment  when  she  would  be  released  from 
those  gloomy  chambera  of  sorrow.  But  she  also  possessed  extra- 
ordinary talents,  particularly  for  acquiring  languages ;  she  relates 
that  she  had  learned  most  of  those  she  knew,  properly  speaking, 
without  teachers;^  a  circumstance  which  involves  the  more  as 
she  could  actually  use  some  of  them  with  the  ease  of  a  native. 
As  she  grew  in  years  she  became  more  and  more  captivated  with 
the  charms  of  literature.  It  was  the  epoch  when  learning  was 
gradually  emancipating  itself  from  the  fetters  of  theological  dis- 

^  Rdgne  de  Ghrifltiiic  jusqu'li  sa  resignation — [Reign  of  Christina  to  the  period 
of  her  resignation],  in  Arckenholtz»  III.  163,  notes. 

a  La  Vie  de  Christine  ^r.  p.  e.  m.  p.  53.  "  Je  savois  k  Tftge  de  qoatone  kdb  ioutet 
]os  Ungues,  toutes  lea  sciences,  et^  tons  les  exercises  dont  on  vouloit  m'instmire. 
Mais  depuis  J*en  ai  appris  bien  d'autres  sans  le  seoours  d'auoun  maltre :  et  il  est 
certain  que  jo  n'en  eus  jamais  ni  pour  apprendre  hi  Ungue  Allemande,  hi  Franyoise, 
ritalienne,  ni  rEspagnoIe."— [Life  of  Christina  written  by  herself,  p.  53.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  I  Imew  all  the  languages,  all  the  sciences,  and  all  the  exercises  that 
people  had  wished  te  teach  me.  But  after  that  I  learned  many  others  without  as- 
sistance from  any  master ;  and  it  is  certain  that  I  nerer  had  any  for  learning  the 
Clennan,  French,  Italian  or  Spanish  tongues.] 

if.  2  B 
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putes,  and  in  which  generally  acknowledged  reputations  were 
rising  above  both  parties.     She  was  ambitious  of  drawing  cele- 
brated persons  within  her  circle,  and  of  enjoying  their  instruc- 
tions.    First,  there  came  some  Glennan  philologers  and  histor- 
ians, for  instance  Freinsheim,  at  whose  request  she  remitted  to 
his  native  city,  Ulm,  the  greater  part  of  the  war  assessment  im- 
posed upon  it.^     These  were  followed  by  Netherlanders;  Isaac 
Vossius  brought  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  into  vogue;  she 
made  herself  mistress  in  a  short  time  of  the  most  important 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  she  was  even  no  stranger  to  the  flEithers 
of  the  church.     Nicolaus  Heinsius  even  boasts  of  it  as  his  chief 
felicity,  that  he  had  been  bom  in  the  time  of  the  queen;  as  his 
second  that  he  had  become  known  to  her;  as  the  third  and  the 
greatest,  he  desired  that  posterity  should  learn  that  he  had  not 
altogether  displeased  her.    She  employed  him  chiefly  in  procur- 
ing for  her  costly  manuscripts  and  rare  books  &om  Italy,  a  com- 
mission which  he  executed  with  intelligence  and  success.     The 
Italians  forthwith  complained  that  ships  began  to  be  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  their  libraries,  and  that  the  aids  to  learning  were 
taken  from  them  to  be  carried  to  the  remotest  north.'     In  1650 
Salmasius  appeared;  the  queen  had  sent  him  word  that  if  he 
did  not  come  to  her,  she  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  him;  he  staid 
for  a  whole  year  in  the  palace.     At  last  even  Descartes  was  in- 
duced to  pay  her  a  visit;  every  morning  by  five  o'^clock  he  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  her  in  her  library;  it  was  maintained  that 
she  had  contrived  to  trace  his  ideas,  to  his  own  astonishment, 
out  of  Plato.     Certain  it  is  that  alike  in  her  conversations  vrith 
the  learned,  and  in  her  conferences  with  the  senate,  she  showed 
the  superiority  derived  from  the  most  felicitous  memory,  quick- 
ness of  comprehension  and  penetration.  ^^She  has  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mind,^^  exclaims  Naudseus  with  astonishment;  ^'she  has 
seen  every  thing,  read  every  thing,  knows  every  thing."' 

1  Harangue  pan6gyrique  de  Freinaheimius  k  Christine,  16i7» — [Pan^ryneal 
Harangue  of  FreinBheim  to  Christina,  1647,]  in  Arckenholtz,  II.  second  appendix, 
p.  104. 

•  Compare  Granert:  Konigin  Christina  und  ihr  Hof— {Queen  Christina  and 
her  court],  p.  379,  407. 

s  Naud6  k  Gaaiendi,  19th  Oct.  1652.    "  La  reine  de  laquelle  je  puis  dire 


flatterie  qu*  elle  tient  mieux  la  partie  ds  conf6rencea  qu*  eUe  tient  aasei  tonyent  aTec 
Mwiiours  Boohart,  Bourdelot,  du  Fresne  et  moi,  au'  auoun  de  la  oompagnie,  ei  ai 
J9  Tous  dis  que  ton  esprit  est  tout  k  fiut  extraordinaire,  je  ne  mentirai  point,  ear 
•Dt  A  tout  TU,  die  a  tout  lu,  eDe  sait  tout.*'— [Naud6  to  Gassendi^  19th  Oct.  1652. 
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Wondeifiil  prodnction  of  nature  and  of  fortune.  A  young 
iromaa  free  from  all  frivolity;  she  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
that  one  of  her  shoulders  is  higher  than  the  other;  she  had  been 
told  that  her  beauty  chiefly  consisted  in  the  rich  profusion  of  her 
hair,  yet  to  that  she  did  not  pay  the  most  ordinary  attention; 
she  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  petty  cares  of  life;  she  never 
troubled  herself  about  her  table,  never  complained  about  her  food, 
and  drank  nothing  but  water;  neither  had  she  ever  set  herself  to 
any  female  employment;  on  the  other  hand  she  was  delighted  to 
hear  it  said  that  she  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  boy  at  her  birth, 
that  in  her  earliest  years,  during  the  firing  off  of  artillery,  in- 
stead of  being  frightened  she  had  clapped  her  hands  and  proved 
herself  to  be  a  true  soldier^s  child;  she  rode  on  horseback  with 
the  utmost  boldness,  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  she  bounded  along; 
while  at  the  chase  she  could  bring  down  the  game  at  the  first 
shot;  she  studied  Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  sometimes  understood 
the  meaning  of  these  authors  even  better  than  philologists  by 
profession ;  young  as  she  was,  yet  she  had  understanding  enough 
of  herself  to  form  a  remarkably  sound  opinion  even  in  state 
affairs,  and  to  defend  it  out  and  out  among  senators  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  experience  of  the  world;  she  threw  the  fresh 
vigour  of  native  shrewdness  into  the  work;  above  all  things  she 
was  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  high  importance  which  her 
birth  gave  her,  and  with  the  necessity  of  governing  by  herself ; 
she  never  addressed  any  ambassador  to  her  minister ;  she  would 
not  suffer  any  of  her  subjects  to  w^ear  foreign  orders,  or  one  of 
her  flock,  as  she  said,  to  allow  itself  to  be  marked  by  a  strange 
hand ;  she  knew  how  to  assume  a  bearing,  before  which  generals 
who  had  made  Germany  tremble,  were  compelled  to  be  silent ; 
had  a  new  war  broken  out,  she  would  without  tail  have  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  her  troops. 

With  such  a  temper,  with  so  commanding  and  determined  a 
character,  the  thought  of  marrying,  of  giving  a  man  rights  to 
her  person,  was  already  intolerable  to  her;  she  considered  that 
by  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  she  had  removed  the  obliga- 

The  queen,  of  whom  I  may  say  without  flattery  that  she  maintainii  her  part  at  the 
conferenoes  she  holds  pretty  often  with  Messieun  Bochart,  Bourdeloi,  du  Fresne 
and  me,  hetter  than  any  one  of  the  oompany,  and  if  I  tell  you  that  her  mind  is  alto- 
gether extrsordinaiy  I  should  speak  the  truth,  for  she  dmb  seen  erery  thing,  has 
read  eycry  thing,  she  knows  every  thing.] 
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tion  to  do  so  which  her  coontiy  might  have  claimedi  bom,  her; 
after  her  coronation  ahe  deckred  that  she  would  sooner  die  than, 
be  married.' 

But  could,  indeed,  a  condition  of  this  kind  in  general  be  pre- 
served! It  had  something  crampt  and  overstrained;  it  was 
wanting  in  the  equipoise  of  a  healthy  temperament,  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  natural  existence,  having  all  the  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion in  itself.  It  was  not  a  turn  for  business  that  thus,  eagerly 
impelled  her  onwards;  ambition  and  the  self-conceit  natural  to 
a  princess,  uiged  her  in  that  direction;  she  found  np  gratifica- 
tion there.  Neither  did  she  love  her  country,  its  souroea  of 
^oyment  nor  its  customs;  its  ecclesiastical  or  its  civil  con- 
stitution; nor  yet  its  past  history,  of  which  she  had  formed 
no  proper  estimate;  the  state  ceremonies;  the  tedious  dis- 
courses to  which  she  was  obliged  to  listen,  every  function  in 
which  there  was  involved  a  claim  on  herself  personally,  were 
the  objects  of  her  direct  dislike;  the  circle  of  educatioQ.  and 
learning  to  which  her  fellow-countrymen  were  confined  seemed 
to  her  contemptible.  Had  she  not  possessed  that  Uirone 
from  her  infancy,  it  might  perhi^  have  appeared  to  her  a  desir- 
able object  to  aim  at;  but  now  that  she  had  been  queen  as  far 
back  as  she  could  remember,  those  longiug  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  prepare  for  a  man  his  future  fortunes,  had  taken  a  direc- 
tion that  averted  her  affections  from  her  own  country.  Iler  life 
began  to  be  governed  by  fancy  and  a  love  of  singularity;  she 
was  unrestrained  by  any  personal  considerations;  she  only  thought 
of  opposing  to  the  impressions  of  accident  or  of  the  moment,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  moral  propriety  which  suited  her  position;  she 
was  indeed  2^  woman  of  lofty  mind,  high-spirited,  full  of  elasti- 
city and  energy,  magnanimous,  but  also  ungovernable,  violent, 
of  set  purpose  unwomanly,  nowise  amiable,  undutiful,  and  that 
not  only  towards  her  mother,  for  she  did  not  even  spare  the 
sacred  memory  of  her  father  when  slie  wished  to  give  a  biting  re- 
tort; it  seemed,  indeed,  at  times  as  if  she  knew  not  what  she  said 

1  *' Je  me  serois/'  slie  says  moreoYer  in  her  aatobiography,  p.  67,  "Bans  doute 
marine  si  je  n'euase  reconnue  en  moi  la  force  de  me  passer  des  pUisirs  de  Tamour ;" 
— [I  should  certainly  haTo  married  had  I  not  perceived  in  myaelf  sufficient  force  of 
mind  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with  the  pleasures  of  lore;]  and  here  she  is  the  more 
to  he  belieTed  as  that  work  is  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  confession. 

*  No  other  Judgnient  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  her  conversation  with  her 
mother  in  Chanut  Tit.,  365,  Msy  1654. 
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High  as  was  h«r  posilion  in  society,  the  eflfects  of  sndirbehmonr 
could  not  fiiil  to  recoil  apoahemeU;  somo/ohtheIes8,accoidii^jjE^ 
did  she  feel  herself  contented,  at  home,  and  hajppy. 

Hence  it  now  happened  that  this  i^irit  of  dissatis&Mstion  a^ 
iached  itself  chiefly  to  religious,  matters,  with  n^gard  to  wbidi 
the  coarse  of  things  was  as  follows. 

In  her  Memoirs  the  queen  dwells  with  particular  predilection 
on  her  preceptor  Dr.  John  Matthia,  whose  ^impls,  pure  and  miUi 
soul  attracted  and  charmed  her  from  the  very  first,  and  who  was. 
her  first  confidential  friend  even  in  the  smallest  matters/  Im* 
fijftd  lately  on  its  becoming  evident  that  none  of  the  existing  pslir- 
gious  oonmiunions  was  to  overpower  the  other,  there  began  to- 
manifest  itself  here  and  there  among  well-disposed  persons^  ai 
tendency  to  unite.  Matthia  too  cherished  this  desire,  and  pub- 
lished  a  book  in  which  he  mooted  the  question  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  protestant  churches.  Now  the  queen  was  very 
much  of  his  opinion;  she  formed  the  dosigu  of  founding  a>.tibeo* 
logical  academy  which  should  co-operate  towards  a  union  of  the 
two  confessions.  But  against  this  there  immediately  arose,  a. 
storm  of  opposition  from  the  imbridled  zeal  of  some  determined. 
Lutherans.  The  book  was  attacked  with  indignation  by  a  su^r- 
intendent  of  Caluiar;  the  estates  became  parties  in  opposing  it. 
Tlie  bishops  bid  the  council  of  state  remember  to  watch  over 
the  religion  of  the  country;  the  high  chancellor  repaired  to  the 
queen  and  addressed  such  representations  to  her  as  made  tears 
of  disappointment  start  into  her  e^es.^ 

Here  she  may  have  thought  that  she  could  very  clearly  ob- 
serve that  it  was  not  a  pure  zeal  that  had  set  the  Lutherans  in 
commotion.  She  supposed  that  people  would  fain  have  prac- 
tised an  illusion  on  her  with  the  name  of  God,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  her  to  some  pre-contemplated  aim.  The  manner 
in  which  they  spoke  to  her  of  Grod  seemed  unworthy  of  the  Deity.' 

1  ••  TMs  capftUe,"  abe  says  in  her  matoblographj,  pt.  61,  '*  de  bien  initrmie  un 
enfant  tel  que  j'6tou,  ayant  une  honndtet6,  une  ai8cr6tion  et  une  douceur  qui  le  fiUa- 
ment  aimer  et  estimcr/'^Venr  capable  of  instructing  snoli  a  child  as  I  waa,  hay* 
ing  an  honesty,  a  discretion  and  a  gentleness  which  vwHe  him  at  onoe  esteemed  and 
loved.] 

•  Axel  Oxenstiem's  letter  of  2  May  1647,  in  Arckenholts  IV.  Ap.  n.  21,  and 
BtiU  more  that  of  Count  Brahe,  ibid.  IV.  p.  229.  The  work  of  Matthia  is  that 
intituled,  "Idea  boni  wdinis  in  eodesia  Christi" — [The  idea  of  good  order  in 
the  ohurdi  of  Christ]. 

'  "  Je  cms,'*  she  says  in  one  of  the  notes  communicated  by  GaldenUad,  "que 
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Those  tedious  preachers,  who  were  constantly  wearying  her 
with  their  prolixity,  and  whom  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
the  country  she  was  obliged  to  hear,  now  became  intolerable  to 
her.  She  often  showed  h^r  impatience,  she  would  move  her 
chair,  play  with  her  little  dog;  so  much  the  longer,  and  the  more 
pitilessly,  did  they  endeavour  to  detain  her. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  into  which  she  now  had  fallen,  and 
in  which  she  became  estranged  at  heart  from  the  received  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  she  now  became  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of 
men  of  learning  from  abroad.  Some  of  these  were  Roman  catho- 
lics; others,  such  as  Isaac  Vossius,  gave  occasion  for  their  being 
accounted  sceptical;  Bourdelot,  who  had  most  influence  with  her, 
having  cured  her  easily  and  successfully  of  a  dangerous  illness, 
quite  a  man  for  the  court,  full  of  knowledge,  remarkable  for  his 
conversational  powers,  and  free  from  all  pedantry,  ridiculed 
every  thing,  polyhistories  and  national  religions,  and  passed 
directly  for  a  deist. 

The  young  princess  fell  gradually  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
scepticism.  *It  seemed  to  her  as  if  all  positive  religion  were  but 
of  man^s  invention,  as  if  every  argument  were  equally  valid 
agiunst  one  as  against  another;  as  if,  finally,  it  were  all  one  to 
which  a  person  might  belong. 

Meanwhile  she  did  not  proceed  directly  to  cast  off  all  religion ; 
she  was  not  without  some  convictions  which  it  was  impossible  to  ^ 
shake;  in  her  isolated  position  as  a  princess  on  her  throne,  she 
could  not  dispense  with  thoughts  about  God;  nay,  she  almost 
thought  that  she  stood  one  step  nearer  to  him;  ^Hhou  knowest,**^ 
she  exclaims,  *'how  often  I  have  besought  thee  in  a  language 
unknown  to  common  minds,  for  grace  to  enlighten  me,  and  have 
vowed  to  obey  thee  although  at  the  cost  of  life  and  fortune." 
This  she  soon  associated  with  her  other  ideas;  ^'I  renounced,''^ 
said  she,  "all  other  love  and  devoted  myself  to  this." 

She  was  particularly  impressed  with  a  saying  of  Cicero,  that 
all  the  religious  beliefs  of  mankind  might  be  false,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  more  than  one  could  be  true.  But  was  it  possi- 
ble that  God  could  have  left  mankind  without  the  true  religion  { 

let  homines  tous  fkiioient  puier  k  leor  mode  et  qu'  ils  me  vouloient  tromper  et  me 
ialre  pear  pour  me  coiiyemer  a  la  leur;*' — [I  belieyed  that  men  made  you  ^>eak 
after  their  own  fiMhion,  and  that  they  wanted  to  daceive  me  and  to  frighten  me,  so 
M  to  gorem  me  as  they  pleued ;]  in  Arckenholtz,  torn.  III.  p.  200. 
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It  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  were  to  accuse  Him  of  tyranny,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  established  in  the  soul  and  conscience  of  man- 
kind a  feeling  of  the  want  of  religious  support,  and  still  had  not 
troubled  himself  about  providing  the  means  for  satisfying  that 
want.^ 

The  question  was  just  only  which  was  the  true  religion. 

Hero  we  need  not  look  for  reasons  and  proofe.  Queen  Ohris- 
tina  has  herself  confessed  that  she  never  could  perceive  any 
error  in  protestantism  in  the  things  of  faith.'  But  as  her  aver- 
sion to  it  had  sprung  &om  an  original  feeling  of  no  great  depth, 
and  enhanced  by  circumstances  only,  so  she  threw  herself  with 
quite  as  inexplicable  a  bias,  and  with  a  perfect  sympathy,  to  the 
side  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

She  was  nine  years  old  when  she  received  for  the  first  time 
some  more  precise  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Boman 
eatholic  church,  and  was  told  among  other  things  that  in  it  the 
unmarried  state  was  accounted  meritorious.  ^^Ah,^^  she  ex* 
claimed,  '^how  fine  that  is;  this  is  the  religion  I  will  embrace.^ 

For  this  she  was  seriously  reprehended,  but  only  persisted  in 
her  opinion  the  more  obstinately. 

To  this  there  were  added  further  impressions  of  a  like  nature. 
*' When  one  is  a  Boman  catholic,^'  she  would  say,  "he  has  the 
comfort  of  believing  what  so  many  noble  minds  have  believed 
during  sixteen  hundred  years;  of  belonging  to  a  religion  that  has 
been  confirmed  by  millions  of  miracles  and  millions  of  martyrs ;^^ 
"which  finally,^^  she  would  add,  "had  produced  so  many  wonder- 
ful virgins,  who  surmounted  the  weaknesses  of  their  sex  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  God.'* 

The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  based  on  protestantism ;  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  glory,  the  power,  and  the  political  posi- 
tion of  that  country;  but  upon  her  it  was  imposed  as  a  kind  of 

1  PallATicini :  Vita  Alexandri  VI F.    The  passage  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

•  Daring  a  later  visit  to  Sweden,  she  was  earnestly  pressed  no  longer  to  despise 
the  religion  for  which  her  father  had  died.  She  answered  in  such  a  manner  Uiat 
she  did  not  attribute  to  protestantism  the  smallest  error,  much  leas  any  heresy,  but 
grounded  her  refusal  to  comply,  upon  the  scorn  that  would  accompany  any  relj^iae. 
Wagenseil  in  Arckenholtc  II.  800 :  "  Ita  respondisse  reginam,  non  ut  cijusquam 
hseresioa  yd  minimi  erroris  ecclesiam  protestantium  insimularet." — [That  the  Queen 
thus  answered,  not  as  if  she  chaiged  the  protestant  churdi  nith  any  heresy  or  the 
amallest  error.]  The  words  do  not  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  an  e^uirocal  explana- 
tion, whether  considered  In  a  jdulologioal  or  historical  point  of  Tiew.  Whoefore 
should  the  author  have  said  it,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  meaning! 
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Deceaiitjr.  Bevolted  by  a  thoosand  casualtiea,  antouched  by  iti 
i^irit)  she  capriciously  broke  away  from  it.  That  opposed  to  it, 
and  of  which  she  had  but  an  indistinct  knowledge^  attracted  her. 
That  the  popes  should  have  an  in&llible  authority  seemed  to  heir 
an  order  of  things  quite  accordant  with  the  goodness  of  Gh>d; 
and  on  that  she  threw  herself  from  day  to  day  with  a  fidler 
determination  of  purpose.  It  seemed  as  if  the  natural  longing 
of  a  female  soul  for  an  object  to  which  to  devote  itself,  here  found 
Uie  satisfaction  it  defired;  as  if  faith  sprang  up  in  her  heart,  as 
love  would  have  done  in  anoth^^s,  a  lov«  of  unconscious  affec- 
tion, condemned  by  the  world,  and  therefore  to  be  kept  a  secret, 
but  on  that  account  only  the  deeper  rooted,  in  which  a  woman'^s 
heart  finds  gratification  when  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
toik 

At  least  Christina  had  recourse,  in  seeking  to  approach  the 
Roman  court,  to  a  secret  artifice,  such  as  in  any  other  case 
would  liave  occurred  only  in  afiairs  of  love  or  ambition;  and  at 
the  same  time  she  contrived  an  intrigue  with  the  view  of  becom- 
ing a  Roman  catholic.  In  this  she  showed  herself  quite  «  wo- 
man. 

The  first  person  to  whom  she  gave  any  hint  of  her  leaning 
was  Antonio  Macedo,  a  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  Pinto  Periera.^  Periera  spoke  Portuguese  only, 
and  employed  his  confessor  to  act  at  the  same  time  as  interpre- 
ter. The  queen  took  a  singular  delight,  during  the  audiences 
she  gave  to  the  ambassador,  and  while  he  thought  only  of  treat- 
ing about  state  affairs,  in  entering  into  religious  controversies 
with  his  interpreter,  and  in  confiding  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  party  who  understood  not  a  word  that  passed,  her  most 
secret  and  most  daring  thoughts.' 

1  It  hM  KHUvtimes  been  stated  that  the  author  of  her  oonTcrsion  was  a  certain 
Godfrey  Frankeit.  According  to  the  account  of  the  matter  in  Arckenholtx,  I.  465, 
the  first  idea  of  sending  Franken  to  Stockhohn  occurred  on  the  return  of  Sal- 
masiufl  firam  henee,  whidi  took  place  in  1651.  Maoedo,  howerer,  was  there  already 
iBlSftO.    Hit  daim  is  nodenSable. 

i  FidlaTielni :  "  Arctius  idcirioD  sennooes  et  ooQoquia  miscuit,  non  tone  solum 
q«QBi  ad  earn  Bfaeedos  ab  legato  mittebatur,  sed  etiam  ipso  praesente,  qui  mhU  in- 
teB%«ai  anlmadrcrtebai  tamen  loxupareB  inter  eos  esse  sermones  ouam  res  terrent 
ab  m  intarpreti  propositi  et  sibi  ab  interprete  relate.*' — [She  therefore  mingled 
M  aad  eoufigpenccs  more  elosdy,  not  only  on  occasions  when  Macedo  was 
bj  the  ■mbaidor,  but  also  when  the  latter  was  himself  present,  wbo, 
moMag,  yet  pereeiyed  that  the  oonyenations  betwixt  them  wen 
>  thJMBi  VNld  bear  that  were  by  him  proposed  to  the  interpreter. 
b7tel3teriDbim.]  ^^^ 


^ 
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Macedo  suddenly  disappeared  from  Stockholm.  The  queen 
Bent  after  him,  as  if  she  had  ordered  him  to  be  sought  for,  but 
she  herself  had  despatched  him  to  Rome,  there  to  lay  her  pur- 
pose in  the  first  instance  before  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
to  beg  that  he  would  send  her  a  few  confidential  members  of  the 
order. 

In  February,  1652,  these  actually  arrived  in  Stookholm. 
They  consisted  of  two  young  men,  who  gave  themselves  out  to 
be  Italian  noblemen  on  a  tour,  and  upon  this  were  admitted  to 
her  table.  She  sus}>ected  at  once  who  they  were:  as  they  pro- 
ceeded immediately  before  her  into  the  dining-room,  she  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  one  of  them,  that  he  might  possibly  have  a 
letter  for  her:  the  person  addressed  said  yes,  without  turning 
round;  she  merely  inculcated  silence  on  him  in  pointed  terms, 
and  then  sent  her  most  trusted  servant,  John  Holm,  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  to  fetch  the  letter,  and  the  next  morning 
to  bring  themselves,  in  the  most  profound  secrecy,  to  the  pa- 
lace.^ 

In  the  royal  palace  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  deputies  from 
Rome  held  a  meeting  with  his  daughter,  to  treat  with  her  on 
the  subject  of  her  coming  over  to  the  Bomish  church.  Here 
the  grand  charm  for  Christina  lay  in  nobody  having  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  in  progress. 

The  two  Jesuits  at  first  contemplated  observing  the  order  of 
the  catechism,  but  soon  perceived  that  here  this  would  be 
out  of  place.  The  queen  put  quite  different  questions  in  the 
way  of  objection  from  what  are  found  there.  Whether  there 
were  really  any  difference  between  good  and  evil,  or  if  all  de- 
ponded  on  the  usefulness  or  the  hurtfuluess  of  what  was  done: 
how  the  doubts  were  to  be  removed  that  people  might  raise 
against  the  assumption  of  a  Providence;  whether  nian^s  soul 
were  reallv  immortal ;  whether  it  were  not  most  advisable  to 
follow  externally  the  religion  of  one'*B  own  country,  and  to  live 
accordin^:  to  the  laws  of  reason.  The  Jesuits  do  not  mention 
what  replies  they  gave  to  these  questions:  they  suppose  that 
during  the  conference  thoughts  had  suggested  themselves  that 
never  had  occurred  to  them  before,  and  which  they  had  then 

1  Relatione  di  Paolo  Casati  al  PApa  Alessandro  Vll. — [Report  made  by  Paul 
Casntt  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.]     Extract  in  Appendix. 

II.  2  F 
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forgotten  agaiu:  that  the  Holy  Ghost  operated  in  the  queen. 
In  fact,  she  was  abeady  under  the  influence  of  a  decided  bias, 
which  made  up  for  all  that  was  wanting  in  reasons,  and  even  in 
conviction  itself.  Thejr  most  frequently  fell  back  on  that  high- 
est principle',  that  the  world  could  not  have  been  left  without 
the  true  religion :  to  which  assertion  was  added,  that  among 
those  presented  to  our  choice  the  Roman  catholic  was  the  most 
reasonable.  ^^  Our  chief  endeavour,'^  say  the  Jesuits,  ^'  was  to 
demonstrate  that  the  points  of  our  holy  faith  were  elevated  above 
reason,  but  were  in  no  wise  opposed  to  it.**^  The  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worshipping  of  images 
and  relics.  ^^  But  her  majesty,^**  they  proceed  to  say,  ^^  appre- 
hended with  a  penetrating  mind  the  entire  force  of  the  reasons 
that  we  laid  before  her;  otherwise  much  time  would  have  been 
necessary .^^  She  spoke  to  them  also  about  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise,  were  she  to  make  up  her  mind  to  change  her  reli- 
gion, in  carrying  that  step  into  efiidct.  These  at  times  appeared 
insurmountable,  and  one  day,  on  her  seeing  the  Jesuits  again, 
she  declared  to  them  that  they  had  better  return  home  again, 
that  it  was  an  undertaking  that  could  not  be  accomplished:  she 
could  hardly,  too,  ever  become  altogether  Roman  catholic  at 
heart.  The  worthy  patres  were  amazed;  they  urged  every 
argument  that  seemed  likely  to  keep  her  to  her  former  purpose; 
pressed  Gh>d  and  eternity  on  her  consideration,  and  declared  her 
doubts  to  be  a  temptation  of  Satan.  It  is  perfectly  character- 
istic of  her,  that  at  this  moment  she  at  once  became  more  re- 
solved than  ever  she  had  been  at  any  previous  conference. 
"  What  would  you  say,^'  she  suddenly  began,  "  if  I  am  nearer 
becoming  a  Roman  catholic  than  you  suppose T^  ^'  I  cannot 
describe  the  feeling/'  says  the  Jesuit  who  relates  the  circum- 
stance, ^'  that  we  experienced;  we  felt  as  if  we  had  risen  from 
the  dead.**'  The  queen  asked  if  the  pope  might  not  give  her 
leave  to  receive  the  supper  once  a-year  according  to  the  Lu- 
theran practice.  ''  We  answered,  no;  then,  said  she,  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  I  must  resign  the  crown."*' 

Mow  to  this  her  thoughts  were  daily  more  and  more  directed 
on  other  accounts. 

The  afiiairs  of  the  country  did  not  always  succeed  to  a  wish. 
Confronting  the  powerful  aristocracy,  which  always  held  fast 
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4U)gether,  the  queeD,  with  a  circle  of  persons  drawn  from  so  many 
different  countries,  with  the  successor  to  the  throne,  whom  she 
had  forced  upon  the  country,  and  count  Magnus  de  U  Ghffdie, 
on  whom  she  bestowed  her  confidence,  but  whom  the  old  Swed- 
ish nobility  never  would  acknowledge  as  their  equal  in  point  of 
hirth,  formed  a  party  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost  fo- 
reign. Her  unbounded  liberality  had  drained  the  finances,  and 
the  moment  was  seen  approaching  when  every  resource  would 
be  found  exhausted.  So  early  as  in  October  1651,  she  had  in- 
timated to  the  estates  that  it  was  her  intention  to  resign.  It 
was  at  the  very  time  that  she  despatched  Antonio  Macedo  to 
Bome.  Once  more,  however,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  induced 
to  recede  from  this  step.  The  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  re- 
presented to  her  tliat  she  need  not  at  all  be  influenced  by  the 
financial  pressure,  that  it  would  be  provided  forthwith  that  the 
splendour  of  the  crown  should  not  sufi*er.^  She  saw  well,  too, 
diat  this  step  would  not  appear  so  heroic  to  the  world  as  she 
had  supposed.  When,  shortly  after.  Prince  Frederick  of 
jlesse  contemplated  a  similar  proceeding,  she  expressly  warned 
him  against  it;  not  directly  on  religious  grounds,  she  only  re- 
minded him  that  whoever  changed  his  creed  would  be  hated  by 
those  whom  he  had  abandoned,  and  despised  by  those  whom  he 
joined.'  By  degrees,  however,  these  considerations  ceased  to 
influence  herself.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  form 
a  party  by  repeated  new  appointments  to  places  in  the  royal 
council,  which  she  raised  from  28  to  39  members.  The  respect 
entertained  for  Oxenstieni,  which  had  been  for  some  time  on 
the  decline,  rose  again  by  means  of  family  alliances,  the  influ- 
ence of  habit,  and  what  in  that  family  seemed  hereditary,  its 
talents;  so  that  on  several  important  questions,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  division  of  Brandenburg,  the  queen  remained  in 
the  minority.  Count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  too,  lost  her  &vour. 
The  want  of  money  began  to  be  sensibly  felt,  and  often  there 

1  Pufendorf  Rerum  Succicanim  lib.  23,  p.  477. 

*  Lettre  de  Christine  aa  Prince  Frederic,  Landgraye  de  Ileeae,  in  Arckenholiz, 
I.  p.  318.  "  Poavei-ToaB  i^orer  oombien  ceux  qui  changent  Bont  hau  de  ceux  des 
sentiments  desquels  ils  s'^loignent,  et  ne  saurex-yous  pas  par  tant  d'illustres  exem- 
l^es  qn'ils  sent  m^priste  de  ceux  auprds  desquels  ils  se  rangent?" — [Can  you  be 
Ignorant  how  much  those  who  change  are  hated  by  those  who  hold  the  senUmenta 
from  which  they  withdraw,  and  know  you  not,  oy  so  many  illustrious  examples^ 
that  they  arc  despised  by  those  on  whose  side  they  range  thcmsclyet?] 
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was  not  enough  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  her  household  estab- 
lishment.^ In  point  of  fact,  did  it  not  seem  better  for  her  to  sti- 
pulate for  a  yearly  revenue,  and  with  that  to  live  abroad  according 
to  her  heart'*8  desires,  without  so  many  remonstrances  from  over- 
zealous  preachers,  who  in  her  life  and  conduct  saw  nothing  bat 
a  rash  and  venturesome  curiosity,  an  apostasy  from  the  religion 
and  the  manners  of  the  country!  Affairs  were  already  proceed- 
ing untowardly,  and  she  felt  herself  unhappy  when  the  secretaries 
of  state  approached  her.  Already  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
she  associated  herself  with  any  one  but  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, Don  Antonio  Pimentel,  who  took  part  in  all  her  social  in- 
tercourse and  gratifications,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Amaranthine 
order  which  she  founded,  and  whose  members  had  to  bind  them- 
selves to  a  kind  of  celibacy.  Don  Antonio  was  aware  of  her 
Roman. catholic  project:  he  informed  his  master  of  it,  who  pro- 
mised to  receive  the  princess  into  his  states,  and  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  her  change  of  faith  to  the  pope.^  The  Jesuits 
above  mentioned,  who  meanwhile  had  gone  back  to  Italy,  had 
already  taken  some  preparatory  steps  there.  # 

On  this  occasion  she  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  any  repre- 
sentations. Her  letter  to  the  French  ambassador,  Chanut, 
shows  how  little  she  reckoned  on  being  applauded  for  what  she 
was  about  to  do.  But  she  assures  him  that  that  gave  her  no 
concern.  She  would  be  happy,  strong  in  herself,  without  fear 
before  God  and  man,  and  from  the  haven  she  had  reached  would 
look  out  upon  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  beaten  about  by 
the  storms  of  life.  Her  sole  concern  now  was  to  secure  her  in- 
come in  a  way  that  should  prevent  its  being  taken  from  her 
again. 

The  ceremony  of  abdication  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Juno, 

1  Motivi  onde  si  erode  ]a  regina  di  Sueiia  ayer  prasa  la  risolutiono  di  rinoD- 
ciare  la  corona, — [Moiives  that  are  thought  to  have  led  the  queen  of  Sweden  t* 
resolve  to  renounce  the  crown,]  in  Arokenholtz,  II.,  App.  No.  47,  probably  fixmi 
Raym.  Montecuculi. 

*  Pallavicini,  Vita  Alexandri  VII.  •*  Aulas  Ilispanicte  administri,  cum  primum 
rem  proposuit  Malinee  (who  had  been  sent  hither),  omnino  voluisaentab  retina  reg- 
num  retmeri,  ob  cmolumenta  quio  turn  in  rellgionem  turn  in  regem  cathoucum  ro- 
dnndaasent,  sed  co^-nito  id  fieri  non  posse  nisi  uo8&  rcligione,  placuit  rcgi  patron um 
esse  facti  tarn  generutti." — [The  ministere  of  the  Spanish  court,  on  the  thing  being 
laid  before  them  by  Malines,  were  very  desirous  that  the  kingdom  should  be  retained 
by  the  queen,  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  would  thus  accrue  both  to  religion 
ktid  to  the  catholic  queen,  but  on  its  beinff  known  that  that  could  nut  be  witlumt 
injury  to  religion,  the  king  was  pleased  to  become  the  patron  of  so  genevas  a  deed.] 
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J  664.  Much  offence  as  had  been  given  by  the  goTenimeiit  of 
the  queen,  still  both  the  aristooraoy  and  the  common  people  were 
affected  at  this  renunciation  of  her  coontry  by  the  last  scion  of 
the  house  of  Wasa.  Old  Goont  Brahe  refused  to  take  the 
crown  from  her  again,  which  he  had  three  years  before  placed 
on  her  head:  he  held  the  bond  between  prince  and  subject  to  be 
indissoluble,  and  such  an  act  to  be  unlawful.^  The  queen  had 
to  take  the  crown  from  her  head  herself:  he  took  it  first  from 
her  hand.  Stript  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  queen,  in  a 
plain  white  dross,  received  the  parting  homage  of  the  estatee. 
Among  the  rest  there  appeared  the  speaker  of  the  estate  of  the 
peasantry.  He  knelt  down  before  the  queen,  shook  her  hand, 
kissed  it  again  and  again ;  tears  burst  from  his  eyes;  he  wiped 
them  off  with  his  handkerchief,  and,  without  having  said  a  word, 
turned  round  and  went  to  his  place.^ 

Meanwhile  her  whole  mind  and  measures  were  directed  to 
going  abroad;  she  would  not  linger  a  moment  longer  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  she  had  abdicated  the  tsupreme  authority  to  ano- 
ther. She  had  already  sent  away  her  jewels;  and  while  the 
fleet  was  preparing  tliat  was  to  take  her  to  Wismar,  she  seised 
the  first  favourable  opportunity,  disguised  herself,  with  a  few 
confidants,  in  order  to  escape  the  annoying  superintendence 
which  her  former  subjects  exercised  over  her,  and  to  repair  to 
Hamburg. 

And  now  she  commenced  her  tour  through  Europe. 

After  havinoj  secretly  embraced  Roman  Catholicism  in  Brus- 
sels,  she  made  an  open  profession  to  that  effect  in  Inspruck,  and 
then,  invited  by  the  prospect  of  tlie  papal  benediction,  she  has- 
tened to  Italy.  She  presented  crown  and  sceptre  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Loretto.  The  Venetian  ambassadors  were  amazed  at 
the  preparations  made  in  all  the  cities  belonging  to  the  states  of 
the  church  forgiving  her  a  splendid  reception;  Pope  Alexander, 
whose  ambition  was  flattered  by  so  brilliant  a  conversion  liav- 
ing  taken  place  in  his  reign,  exliausted  the  apostolic  treasury 
in  order  that  the  event  might  be  fitly  solemnized,  and  she  en- 

^  "  It  18  oppoecd  to  God,  to  the  general  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  the  oatb 
whereby  she  became  engaged  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  to  her  sabjects, — it 
was  no  honourable  man  who  gave  your  majesty  snoh  advice."  See  Lil'e  of  Count 
Peter  Brahe  in  Schlozcr's  Swedish  Biography,  II.  p.  409. 

>  Whitelocke's  Narrative. 
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iered  Rome  not  as  a  penitent,  but  as  if  on  a  triumph.^     In  the 
years  that  immediately  followed  we  find  her  often  engaged  in 
travelling:  we  meet  with  her  in  Germany,  several  times  in 
France,  even  in  Sweden.    She  never  kept  herself  so  far  aloof  from 
political  efforts  as  she  at  first  contemplated:  she  negotiated  at 
one  time  in  good  earnest,  and  not  without  some  prospect  of  suo- 
cesfl,  about  obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland,  by  which  she  might 
at  least  have  remained  Roman  catholic:  at  another,  she  drew 
on  herself  the  suspicion  of  intending  to  seize  upon  Naples  in  the 
French  interest:  the  necessity  she  was  under  of  looking  after 
her  pension,  which  too  often  failed  to  be  punctually  paid,  seldom 
allowed  her  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  tranquillity.      Her  not 
wearing  a  crown,  and  yet  assuming  full  power  as  mistress  of  her 
own  actions,  as  if  she  wore  one,  particularly  in  the  sense  she 
attached  to  royalty,  had  sometimes  very  doubtful  consequences. 
Who  could  excuse  the  horrid  sentence  which  she  pronounced  in 
her  own  cause  at  Fontainbleau  over  Monaldeschi,  a  member  of 
her  household,  aud  which  she  left  to  be  executed  by  his  accusers 
and  personal  enemies!     She  allowed  him  only  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare for  death.^      The  treachery  of  which  the  wretched  man 
had  been  guilty  towards  her,  she  viewed  as  high  treason:  to 
have  placed  him  for  trial  before  a  court  of  justice,  whatever 
court  it  might  be,  she  considered  beneath  her  dignity.     "  To 
own  no  superior,**'  she  exclaimed,  "  is  better  worth  than  to  go- 
vern the  world.'"      She  despised  even  public  opinion.      That 
execution  had  excited  general  disgust,  particularly  in  Rome, 
where  the  contention  in  her  domestic  establishment  was  better 
known  to  tlie  public  than  to  herself ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
her  from  hastening  back  thitlier.     Where  else  could  she  have 

1  Relatione  de'  IV.  unbancUitori :  "  II  soApetto  che  prcse  papa  Innooeniio  die  il 
riccvimeDto  dovesae  coetarli  caro  ritardo  il  suo  arriro  in  Roma:  e  contento  quel 
buon  pontcfice  del  risparmio  del  danaro  lascid  la  gloria  inticra  al  suo  BucoesBore 
d'accomplire  a  questa  memoranda  funtionc.     Intorno  a  ci6  ritrovammo  al  nottn 
giongere  in  Roma  occupato  lo  maggiore  applicationi  della  cortc,  et  al  ritomo  ci  ai 
fece  vedere  tutto  lo  stato  dclla  chiesa  iuvolto  in  facende  et  a  gara  Tuna  citta  deU' 
altra  chi  sapeva  fare  maggiore  ostcntatiouc  di  pomposi  accoglimenti." — [Report 
by  the  IV.  ambaasadors.     The  suspicion  felt  by  Pope  Innocent  that  the  reception 
would  cost  him  dear,  delayed  her  arrival  in  Rome ;  and  that  good  pope,  contented 
with  the  saving  of  money,  left  to  his  successor  all  tho  glory  of  discharging  this  memo- 
rable function.     With  rcsjiect  to  that,  on  our  arrival  in  Rome  we  found  the  court 
assiduously  occupied,  and  on  returning  hither  the  whole  state  of  the  church  might 
be  seen  aworbed,  one  city  emulating  another,  in  striviug  which  should  make  the 
greater  show  in  giving  a  pompous  reception.] 

s  Pallavicini :  in  the  Appendix. 
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lirod  but  in  Borne!  She  would  have  fallen  into  perpetual  feuds 
with  every  secular  power  that  had  a  character  of  a  piece  with 
her  pretensions.  Even  with  the  popes,  with  Alexander  VII. 
himself,  whose  name  she  had  added  to  her  own  at  the  time  of 
her  change  of  creed,  she  was  ofien  involved  in  bitter  disputes. 

By  degrees,  however,  her  manners  became  milder,  and  her  con- 
dition more  sedate;  she  succeeded  in  paying  some  regard  to 
herself;  she  understood  what  was  required  of  her  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  place  of  residence,  where,  in  other  respects,  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  aristocratical  privileges  and  personal 
independence  opened  a  wide  field  for  her  activity.     She  took  a 
greater  and  greater  part  in  the  splendour,  the  occupations,  the 
social  life  of  the  Curia,  and  by  degrees  became  very  peculiarly 
identified  with  that  corporation  in  its  collective  capacity.     The 
collections  she  had  brought  out  of  Sweden  she  now  enlarged  at 
so  much  cost,  and  with  so  much  taste  and  success,  that  she  sur- 
passed the  native  families,  and  elevated  this  pursuit  from  the 
level  of  mere  curiosity  to  one  of  higher  importance  for  learning 
and  art.     Such  men  as  Spanheim  and  Havercamp  have  thought ' 
it  worth  their  while  to  illustrate  her  coins  and  medals,  and  Sante 
Bartolo  applied  his  practised  hand  to  her  engraved  stones  and 
cameos.     The  Correggios  of  her  collection  of  paintings  have  al- 
ways been  the  finest  ornaments  of  those  picture  galleries  into 
which  the  change  of  times  introduced  them.     The  manuscripts 
of  her  library  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  maintain  the  re- 
nown of  the  Vaticana,  to  which  they  were  afterwards  bequeathed. 
Acquisitions  and  possessions  of  this  sort  supply  a  source  of  harm- 
less enjoyment  to  every-day  life.     She  took  a  warm  part  like- 
wise in  scientific  pursuits.     It  is  much  to  her  honour  that  she 
patronized,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  the  poor  persecuted  Bo- 
relli,  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  was  compelled  again  to  betake 
himself  to  teaching;  and  that  at  her  expense  he  printed  his 
famous  and  still  unsurpassed  work  on  the  mechanism  of  animal 
movements,  a  work  which  has  also  been  of  so  much  consequence 
to  the  development  of  physiology.     Nay,  I  think  we  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  even  she  herself,  in  the  further  progress  of 
her  faculties,  that  her  mind,  when  more  mature,  exerted  an 
eflfective  and  imperishable  influence,  particularly  upon  Italian 
literature.     It  is  notorious  what  perversities  obtained  at  that 
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time  in  the  tautological,  Car-fetched,  meaningless  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  Italy.  Queen  Christina  had  too  highly  cultivated 
and  too  richly  endowed  a  mind  to  be  ensnared  by  such  a  style ; 
to  her  it  was  disgusting.  In  1680  she  established  an  academy 
in  her  own  house,  for  political  and  literary  essays,  where  the 
chief  rule  was,  that  the  modem  tumid  style,  so  overloaded  with 
metaphors,  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  sound  sense  and  the 
examples  of  the  Augustan  and  Medicean  ages  should  alone  be 
followed.^  One  feels  peculiarly  struck  when  stumbling  on  the 
works  of  this  academy  in  the  Albani  library  at  Rome,  at  finding 
the  essays  of  Italian  abbes  improved  by  the  hand  of  a  northern 
queen;  nevertheless,  this  was  a  fact  of  no  smnll  importance. 
From  her  academy  there  went  forth  such  men  as  Alexander 
Guidi,  who  had  previously  followed  the  common  style,  but  ever 
after  his  forming  a  part  of  the  queen'*s  circle,  resolved  to  cast  it  off, 
and  associated  himself  with  some  friends  for  the  purpose  of  ut- 
terly extirpating  it  where  possible.  The  Arcadia,  an  academy 
which  has  had  the  credit  of  accomplishing  this,  arose  out  of  the 
society  instituted  by  Queen  Christina.  In  general,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  queen,  amid  so  many  influences  pressing 
upon  her  from  all  sides,  preserved  a  noble  independence  of  mind. 
She  had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  the  demand  generally  made  on 
converts,  or  which  thoy  voluntarily  imposed  on  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  display  of  ostentatious  piety.  Roman 
catholic  as  she  was,  and  often  as  she  would  repeat  her  conviction 
of  the  pope'*s  infallibility,  and  of  the  necessity  of  believing  all 
that  he  and  the  church  might  command,  still  she  had  a  genuine 
dislike  to  bigots,  and  abominated  the  guidance  of  father  confes- 
sors, which  at  that  time  regulated  one'^s  whole  life.     She  would 

^  Constituzioni  dell*  academia  realc  [Rules  of  the  royal  academy],  in  Aroken- 
holti,  IV.  p.  28,  ^  28.  **  In  quest'  academia  si  studj  la  purita,  la  graritii  e  la 
maeot^  delta  lingua  Toecana :  s'imitino  per  quanto  si  pud  i  maestri  della  Tera  elo- 

3aenza  de'  »ecoli  d*Au^U8to  e  di  Leone  X.,  -  -  e  per6  si  dia  bando  alio  stile  mo- 
emo  turgido  ed  ampoTloso,  ai  tniKlati,  mctaforo,  figure,  dc.'* — [In  this  academy 
the  object  of  study  is  the  purity,  weight,  and  majesty  of  the  Tusicau  tongue ;  tlio 
utmost  possible  imitation  of  the  masters  of  true  elotjucnee  of  the  ages  of  Au- 
gustus and  Leo  X.,  -  -  and,  therefore,  banishment  u  pronounced  on  the  turgid 
and  bombastic  modem  style,  on  transpositions,  metaphors,  figures,  tbc.]  Another 
paragraph  (11)  forbids  ail  eulogies  on  the  queen,  wnich,  too,  was  very  necessary. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  Nicoletti's  Urbjin  VI II.,  there  is  a  description  of  this  aca- 
demy, in  which  the  chief  point  shown  is,  that  the  leading  members  were  Angclo 
della  Noce,  Joseph  Suarez,  Jo.  Francis  Alliani  (afterwards  \to\ye),  Stephon  Gradi, 
Ottavio  Falconieri,  Stephen  Pignatelli,  who  UtinI  in  family  with  CanUnal  Francis 
Rarberino. 
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allow  nothing  to  deprive  her  of  the  enjoyment  of  carnival,  con- 
cert, comedy,  and  whatever  else  Roman  life  might  offer,  above 
the  mtemal  movements  of  an  intellectual  and  animated  social 
circle.  She  was  fond,  it  is  well  known,  of  satire,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  Pasquin.  We  find  her  uniformly  implicated  like- 
wise in  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  broils  among  the  papal 
fiEunilies  and  the  factions  that  prevailed  among  the  cardinals.  She 
attached  herself  to  the  Squadronist  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  her  friend  Azzolini,  a  man  whom  others  besides  her  con- 
sidered the  most  richly  gifted  member  of  the  curia,  but  whom 
she  at  once  declares  to  be  a  pious,  incomparable,  godlike  man, 
and  whom  alone  she  considered  superior  to  the  old  lord  high 
chanceller  Axel  Oxenstiem.  She  meant  to  leave  a  memorial  of 
him  in  her  memoirs.  Unhappily  but  a  small  part  of  these  has 
ever  come  to  light,  which,  however,  is  fraught  with  an  earnest- 
ness, a  truthfulness  in  her  converse  with  herself,  and  a  taste  at 
once  free  and  fixed,  that  silence  calumny.  A  no  less  remark- 
able production  is  to  be  found  in  the  apophthegms  and  detached 
thoughts  which  we  possess  as  the  work  of  her  leisure  hours.^ 
Witli  much  taste  for  the  world,  much  insight  into  the  workings 
of  the  passions,  such  as  experience  only  can  give,  the  most  re- 
fined remarks  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decided  turn 
for  what  is  real  and  substantial,  a  living  conviction  of  the  spon- 
taneity and  nobility  of  the  mind,  a  just  estimate  of  eartlily 
things,  neither  too  low  nor  too  high  a  standard,  and  a  disposition 
which  seeks  to  satisfy  only  God  and  itself.  That  great  move- 
ment of  the  mind  which  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  developed  itself  in  all  the  departments  of  human  acti- 
vity, and  thus  opened  a  new  era,  ran  its  course  in  this  princess. 
For  this  her  residence  at  the  centre  of  European  cultivation  and 
the  leisure  of  private  life,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  her,  were 
at  least  highly  advantageous.  She  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
circle  she  found  there,  and  thought  she  could  not  live  beyond  the 
atmosphere  of  Rome. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  TUB  BTATI  AND  CDURCn. 

Hardly  was  there  another  place  in  the  then  known  world, 

^  We  have  them  in  two  editions  that  vary  somewhat  from  each  other :  Oavrage 
do  loLtir  de  Chrintine  rcine  de  Suede — [Work  of  the  leisure  of  Christina  queen  of 
Sweden]  in  thu  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Arckeiiholtz,  and  Smitimens  et 

n.  2  0 
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where  one  could  find  so  much  cultivate  society,  such  manifold 
efibrts  in  literature  and  art,  so  much  calm  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion, and  in  general  a  life  so  stored  with  interests  that  at  once 
engaged  men's  sympathies  and  employed  their  minds.  Govern- 
ment was  little  felt;  the  ruling  families  shared  in  reality  both 
its  splendour  and  its  power.  The  spiritual  demands  of  the 
church,  too,  could  no  longer  be  carried  out  in  practice  in  all 
their  severity;  they  already  found  a  marked  resistance  in  the 
manner  of  thinking  prevailing  in  the  world.  It  was  more  an 
epoch  of  enjoyment;  the  personal  qualities  and  spiritual  impul- 
ses that  had  risen  up  in  the  course  of  time,  moved  on  in  luxur- 
ious quietude.^ 

But  it  became  another  question  how  church  and  state  were 
likely  to  be  governed  in  such  a  condition  of  things. 

For  there  is  no  d9ubt  that  the  court,  or  rather  the  prelature, 
which  properly  comprised  only  the  members  of  the  curia  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  office,  had  this  administration  in  their 
hands. 

The  institution  of  the  prelature  had  matured  itself,  in  its 
modem  forms,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  Y II.  In  order 
to  become  a  referendario  di  segnatura,  on  which  all  else  de^ 
pended,  a  man  required  to  be  doctor  juris,  to  have  been  em- 
ployed three  years  with  an  advocate,  to  have  attained  a  certain 
age,  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  fortune,  and,  moreover,  to  be 
without  scandal.  The  ago  was  at  first  twenty-five  years,  the 
fortune  a  fixed  income  of  1000  scudi;  Alexander  introduced  the 
somewhat  aristocratical  alteration  of  having  the  requisite  age  made 
as  low  as  twenty-one  only,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  evidence  was 
to  be  given  of  a  fortune  amounting  to  1500  scudi  of  fixed  in- 
come. Whoever  met  these  requirements,  was  admitted  by  the 
prefetto  di  segnatura,  and  charged  with  the  task  of  reporting 
upon  two  lawsuits  before  the  assembled  segnatura.^  Thus  he 
was  installed,  and  became  capable  of  being  appointed  to  all  other 
offices.     From  the  governorship  of  a  town  or  province  one  rose 

dito  m6morabIes  de  Christine — [Memorable  sentiments  and  sayings  of  ChrisAina] 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  fourth  volume. 

1  It  is  manifest  from  what  follows,  that  the  above  advantaces  wore  engrossed  by 
tho  worldly  and  selfish  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  oppressed  and  8u£fering  many.  Tr. 

*  Discorso  del  dominio  temporale  e  spirituale  del  S.  Pontofice  Romano,  1604. 
MS. — [DiBCourse  on  the  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Uoly  Roman  pon- 
tiff, 1664.    MS.] 
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to  the  office  of  nuncio  or  Ticelegate,  or  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Fotai  in  the  congregations;  then  followed  the  cardinalship  and 
legation.  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  were  combined  eyen  in 
administering  the  highest  offices.  When  the  legate  appeared  in 
a  town,  some  of  the  bishop^'s  ecclesiastical  titles  to  respect  were 
placed  in  abeyance;  the  legate,  as  representing  the  pope,  blessed 
the  people.  A  perpetual  interchange  of  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar offices  took  place  among  the  members  of  the  curia. 

Here  let  us  stay  for  a  little  to  review  first  the  secular  side  of 
the  administration  of  the  state. 

In  this  all  depended  on  the  necessities  of  the  gOTemment,  the 
demands  made  on  the  subjects,  the  state  of  the  finances. 

We  have  seen  what  a  ruinous  augmentation  took  place  in  the 
puUic  debt  under  Urban  VIII.,  particularly  owing  to  the  war 
of  Oastro;  but  even  still  loans  could  bo  effected,  the  luoghi  di 
monte  maintained  a  high  price,  and  with  a  recklessness  that 
allowed  no  halt,  the  popes  proceeded  along  the  course  they  had 
once  entered  upon. 

Innocent  X.  found  in  1644,  182,103f,  and  left  behind  him, 
in  1655,  264,129}  of  luoghi  di  monte,  so  that  the  capital  corres- 
ponding to  this  had  risen  from  eighteen  to  above  twenty-six  mil- 
lions. Although  ho  had  with  this  sum  paid  off  debts  in  another 
quarter,  and  redeemed  capital  sums,  still  there  remained  an  im- 
mense augmentation  of  the  general  amount,  which  was  reckoned 
at  his  death,  at  forty-eight  millions  of  scudi.  He  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  draw  an  increased  revenue  from  the  taxes  laid 
on  by  Urban  VIII.,  and  on  that  had  founded  new  monti. 

Meanwhile,  on  Alexauder'*s  entering  upon  the  government,  it 
became  evident  that  any  further  augmentation  of  the  taxes  was 
impracticable ;  loans  had  already  become  so  much  the  custom 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with ;  Alexander  resolved 
to  look  for  a  new  resource  in  the  reduction  of  the  interests. 

The  vacabili,  which  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  10}  per  cent, 
stood  at  150;  he  resolved  to  call  them  all  in.  Although  he  paid 
for  them  at  the  current  rate,  he  gained  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
chamber  in  general  borrowed  at  4  per  cent,  and  hence  even  by 
repaying  them  with  borrowed  money,  yet  in  future,  instead  of 
10}  he  had  to  pay  only  6  per  cent  of  interest.^ 

^  Had  the  racabili,  however,  1*een  really  iiiailc  annuities  iis  t1:ev  were  di'^i«;iicil  to 
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After  this  Alexander  conceiyed  the  idea  of  reducing  all  the  non- 
yacabili  that  bore  above  4  per  cent  to  that  rate/  But  as,  in  doing 
this,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  current  value  which 
stood  at  116,  but  according  to  the  actual  words  of  his  engagment, 
merely  paid  back  a  hundred  for  the  luogho  and  no  more,  he  thus 
further  reaped  a  very  considerable  advantage.  All  these  inter- 
ests were  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  taxes,  and  probably  it 
might  have  been  contemplated  at  first  to  remit  the  most  oppres- 
sive; but  as  the  old  modes  of  management  were  retained,  that 
was  not  to  be  accomplished;  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  salt  was 
'soon  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  flour  tax;  and  the  entire  amount 
of  that  gain  came  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  civil  administratioDi 
or  by  the  prevailing  nepotism.  The  aggregate  amount  of  sav- 
ings efiected  by  the  above  reductions,  must  have  come  to  near 
140,000  scudi,  the  new  application  of  which,  as  interest,  would 
involve  an  augmentation  of  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  about  three 
millions. 

Clement  IX.,  too,  could  contrive  no  better  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  government  than  by  having  recourse  to  new  loans*  But 
he  soon  found  himself  brought  into  such  a  predicament  as  to  have 
to  lay  his  hands  at  last  on  the  revenues  of  the  dataria,  which  had 
always  till  then  been  spared,  and  which  were  charged  with  the 
daily  maintenance  of  the  papal  court.  On  these  he  founds 
13,200  new  luoghi  di  moute.  In  1670  the  papal  debts  had  run 
up  to  nearly  fifty-two  millions. 

Hence  it  now  likewise  followed  that  whatever  willingness  there 
might  be  to  grant  relief,  the  public  burthens,  already  most  op- 
hare  been,  thU  immediate  advantage  must  have  b^n  obtained  at  the  ooii  of  a  heaTy 
permanent  loss.    Tr. 

I  Pallavioini:  Vita  di  Alessandro  VII.  "Percioccbd  in  neasun  altro paese  ditalia 
la  rendita  del  danaro  aveasi  tanto  pingue  e  tanto  sicura,  plan  piano  era  looeediito 
che  quei  luoghi  del  primitivo  lor  prezzo  di  100  fussero  cresciuti  nella  piasia  al  rakr 
di  116.  llor  la  camera  valcndosi  del  sue  diritto,  come  avrcbbe  potato  qualatToglift 
iirivato,  rendeva  il  preuo  originario  di  100,  non  permettendo  lavastitik  dellai 


nd  persuadendo  la  aualit^  de  padroni,  in  gran  parte  ricchi  e  forastieri,  che  ad  ag- 
ri,  Jlf  " 


gravio  de'  poveri.  alle  cul  spalle  stanno  tutti  i  publici  pesi,  il  pontefioe  ttnaw  mA  la 
liberalitti  usata  da  lui  ncll*  cstintione  de'  monti  Tacabili."— [Pallavicini*a  Life  of 
Alexander  VII.  In  a»  much  as  in  no  other  country'  of  Italy  the  return  ibr  money 
was  no  abundant  and  so  secure,  it  gradually  came  about  that  thoee  luoghi^  from  their 
original  price  of  100,  had  increased  in  the  market  to  the  price  of  116.  Now  the 
chamber  availing  itself  of  its  right  as  any  private  individual  oould  have  done,  pnU 
back  the  originid  price  of  100,  the  vastncss  uf  the  sum  (PaUavicini  reckons  it  a  I 
^26  millions)  not  permitting,  and  the  rank  of  the  owners,  great  part  being  ridi  pe«  • 
sons  and  foreigners,  not  persuading  the  pontiff,  at  the  cxfiense  of  the  poor,  on  whose 
shoulders  lay  all  the  pul^c  burdeus,  to  employ  more  of  his  wonted  liberality  in  the 
extinction  of  the  monti  vocabili.] 
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prauiye  to  a  non-producing  country,  which  took  no  part  in  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world,  could  be  diminished  only  in  an 
inconsiderable  and  transient  manner. 

It  formed  the  ground  of  another  complaint  that  the  monti  be- 
longed to  foreigners  as  well  as  natiyes,  so  that  many  profited  by 
reeeiving  the  interest  who  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  taxes. 
It  was  calcuUted  that  600,000  scudi  were  annually  remitted  to 
G«noa;  the  country  thus  became  debtor  to  a  foreign  territory, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  this  could  be  favourable  to  its  free 
development. 

And  with  this  there  was  connected  a  still  more  deeply  opera- 
tive  effect.  How  could  those  who  received  the  revenues,  who 
possessed  the  money,  fail  to  acquire  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  state  and  its  administration! 

The  great  mercantile  houses  came  to  have  a  direct  share  in  the 
business  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  treasurer  there  was 
always  a  banking  house  whete  the  money  was  received  and  paid 
out;  the  coffers  of  the  state  were,  properly  speaking,  at  all  times 
in  the  hands  of  bankers.  But  there  were  also  farmers  of  the 
revenues  and  treasurers  in  the  provinces.  So  many  offices  were 
purchasable;  they  had  the  means  of  getting  them  into  their  own 
hands.  Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  that  no  inconsiderable 
fortune  was  required  in  order  to  be  advanced  to  the  curia.  About 
the  year  1665,  Florentines  and  Genoese  were  occupying  the 
most  important  posts  in  tlie  administration.  The  spirit  of  the 
court  took  so  mercantile  a  turn,  that  by  degrees  the  promotions 
depended  far  less  on  merit  than  on  money.  ''A  merchant  with 
his  purse  in  his  hand,^^  exclaims  Grimani,  ''is  always  preferred 
at  last.  The  court  swarms  with  hirelings,  whose  sole  object  is 
money,  who  have  the  feelings  of  merchants,  not  of  statesmen, 

and  have  no  elevation  of  thought  about  them.'"^ 

• 

1  Antonio  Grimani.  "  Per  la  vendita  della  maggior  parte  degli  officii  piik  oonai- 
dcrabili  si  yiene  a  ricmpire  la  corte  d*  uomini  mcrcenaij  c  mercanti,  restanti  indietro 
quell  i  che  potrebberu  posseder  tali  officii  per  merito  e  per  TirtA,  male  yeramente 
notabile  che  smacca  il  credito  oonceuito  della  grandeua  della  corte  Romana,  non 
avcDdo  dctti  mcrcenaij  d'  officii  inrolto  1*  animo  che  in  coee  mecaniche  o  basse  e 
piu  tosto  mercantili  che  {Mlitichc." — [By  the  lalo  of  the  greater  part  of  the  more 
considerable  offices,  the  court  came  to  be  filled  with  mercenary  meu  and  merchants, 
those  romaining  behind,  whone  merit  and  virtue  gave  them  chums  to  such  offices,  an 
evil  truly  to  be  noted  which  vilifies  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  grandeur  of  tHb 
Roman  court,  these  said  official  mercenaries  having  minds  solely  engrossed  with 
mechanical  and  low  objects,  and  much  more  mercantile  than  political.] 
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This  came  now  to  be  of  the  more  importance,  as  there  was  no 
longer  any  independence  in  the  country.  Bologna  alone  dis- 
played at  times  an  effective  resistance,  so  that  it  was  even  con- 
templated once  at  Rome,  to  erect  a  citadel  there.  Other  com- 
munities, it  is  true,  occasionally  assumed  an  attitude  of  resist- 
ance; the  inhabitants  of  Fermo  once  refused  to  submit  to  the 
com  which  they  supposed  they  might  require  for  themselves, 
being  taken  out  of  their  territory;^  in  Perugia  the  people  would 
not  pay  the  arrears  of  their  taxes ;  but  these  movements  were 
easily  put  down  by  the  court  commissaries  general,  who  then 
introduced  just  so  much  severer  a  system  of  subordination;  even 
the  administration  of  communal  property  gradually  became  sub- 
jected to  the  measures  of  the  court. 

The  institution  of  the  Annona  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  ordinary  character  of  this  administration. 

As  it  had  become  a  general  principle  tliroughout  the  sixteenth 
century  to  impose  trammels  on  the  export  of  the  indispensable 
commodities  of  life,  the  popes  too  adopted  measures  for  that  end, 
mainly  with  the  view  of  preventing  an  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  bread.  Yet  the  functions  of  the  prefetto  deir  annona,  to  whom 
this  branch  of  the  administration  was  entrusted,  were  originally 
very  limited.  These  were  first  extended  by  Gregory  XIII. 
Without  the  prefetto''s  leave  the  corn  that  had  been  gathered  in, 
could  neither  be  exported  out  of  the  country  altogether,  nor  re- 
moved even  from  one  district  into  another.  But  this  leave  was 
granted  only  in  the  event  of  the  corn  being  to  be  had  on  the  1st 
of  March,  under  a  certain  price.  Clement  VIII.  fixed  this  price 
at  6,  Paul  V.  at  5|^  scudi  for  the  rubbio.  There  was  a  special 
tarif  established  for  the  price  of  bread,  which  was  regulated  by 
the  variations  in  the  price  of  corn.^ 

But  now  it  was  found  that  the  demand  for  corn  at  Rome  was 
increasing  year  after  year.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  in- 
creasing; the  cultivation  of  the  campagua  was  falling  off.     The 

I  Mcmoriale  prcseiitato  alia  S**  di  N.  S"  papa  Innoccntio  dalli  deputati  della 
citta  H  Fermo  per  ii  tumulto  iviseguito  alii  6  di  Luglio  1648.    MS.---[ Memorial 


presented  to  the  lloliuoss  of  our  Lord  pope  Innocent,  by  the  doputiea  of  the  city  of 
Fermo,  owing  to  the  tumult  that  took  place  there  on  the  Otli  of  July  16-18.  MS.] 
See  Bisaccioni  liistoria  delle  guerre  cirili,  p.  271,  where,  besides  England,  France, 
Pohuid,  and  Naples,  Fermo  too  is  introduced. 

•  In  the  work  intituled  Nicola  Maria  Nicolai's  Memoric,  Ic^i  et  ot^scl•\'atioui 
suilo  camiingno  e  suU*  annone  di  Ilonia  1803,  there  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  II.  a  long 
Kcries  of  i>a]Mil  regulations  on  thobc  matters. 
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deefty  of  that  district  is  specially  to  be  dated  from  the  former 
half  of  the  seventeenth  centnrj.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  may  be 
traced  to  two  causes;  in  the  first  place,  to  the  alienation  already 
mentioned  of  small  possessions,  by  their  original  proprietors  to 
great  families;  for  the  land  requires  the  most  careful  cultivation, 
such  as  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  small  proprietor  only, 
who  devotes  to  it  himself  and  his  whole  income;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place  to  the  increasing  deterioration  of  the  air.  Or^ry 
XIII.  extended  the  cultivation  of  corn-land,  Sixtus  V.  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  lurking-places  of  the  banditti,  and  thus 
the  former  had  deprived  the  lower  districts  towards  the  sea  of 
their  trees  and  underwood,  and  the  latter  had  cleared  the  high 
grounds  of  their  forests.^  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
be  put  to  any  use;  the  aria  cattiva  extended  and  contributed  to 
render  the  campagna  a  desert.  The  return  in  produce  fell  off 
from  year  to  year. 

Now  this  disproportion  between  the  supply  and  demand  gave 
occasion  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  make  the  superintendence  more 
stringent,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  the  prefetto.  By  one  of 
his  first  enactments  he  absolutely  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
com,  cattle,  or  oil,  alike  from  the  states  in  general,  and  from  one 
district  into  another;  and  he  empowered  the  prefetto  to  fix  the 
price  of  com  at  the  Canipofiore,  according  to  the  produce  of  each 
harvest,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  bakers  the  weight  of  the  loaf  in 
proportion  to  the  same. 

By  this  means  the  prefetto  became  omnipotent,  and  neglected 
not  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  his  friends,  the 
function  accorded  to  him.  The  monopoly  of  corn,  oil  and  meat, 
including  all  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  consumption,  was 
placed  directly  in  his  hands.  We  are  not  told  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  these  articles  was  much  promoted  thereby;  exportation 
was  even  conceded  to  favoured  persons,  and  what  was  chiefly  felt, 
was  only  the  pressure  that  took  place  in  forestalling  and  selling. 
It  was  at  once  perceived  that  agriculture  sufiered  a  still  further 
decline.' 

1  Relatione  dello  state  oi  Roma  presento — [Aocount  of  the  state  of  Rome  at 
present]  or  Almadcn.     Sec  Appendix.  * 

*  P'^tro  Contarini  1027 .  "  II  pontefice  avendo  levato  le  tratte  concessi  a  diToni 
da  suoi  preoesnori  -  -  hora  vendondole  no  cara  bona  somma  di  danaro  :  non  vole  i 
prezxi  troppo  rili  nd  grano  forcstiero :  1*  arte  del  campo  viene  ad  abbandonaru  |H3r 
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This,  generally  speaking,  was  the  period  whence  we  may  date 
the  complaints  that  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  universal  de- 
cline of  the  states  of  the  church,  complaints  which  have,  since 
that  time,  never  ceased  to  be  made.  ^^  In  travelling  hither  and 
thither,'^  say  the  Venetian  ambassadors  of  1621,  whom  I  first 
find  giving  expression  to  them,  '^  we  have  observed  that  there 
is  great  poverty  among  the  peasantry  and  common  people,  not 
to  say  much  pinching  among  the  other  classes:  a  fruit  of  the 
sort  of  government  they  live  under,  and  particularly  of  the  in- 
significant trade  of  the  country.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  have  a 
certain  splendour  in  their  palaces  and  nobility ;  Ancona  is  not 
without  some  traffic  with  Bagusa  and  Turkey;  all  the  remain- 
ing towns  are  sunk  very  low."  In  1 654,  the  opinion  very  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  that  an  ecclesiastical  government  is  ruinous.^ 
Already,  too,  the  inhabitants  began  bitterly  to  complain.  '^  The 
imposts  of  the  Barberini,"  exclaims  a  contemporary  biographer, 
^^  have  exhausted  the  country,  and  the  avarice  of  Donna  Olym- 
pia  the  court;  a  better  state  of  things  was  expected  from  the 
virtue  of  Alexander  VII.,  but  all  Sienna  has  poured  itself  out 
on  the  states  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  draining  them  to 
the  dregs."'    And  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  demands. 

The  administration  was  once  compared  by  a  cardinal  to  a 
horse,  which,  after  being  fatigued  with  running,  is  spurred  on 
afresh,  and  makes  another  effort  to  proceed,  until  it  becomes 
quite  exhausted  and  falls.  This  period  of  utter  exhaustion  seems 
now  to  have  arrived. 

il  pooo  o  niun  guadagno  cho  ne  traggono." — [The  pontiff  having  taken  ^way  the 
e^qpoit  licence  granted  to  sundry  persons  by  his  pi^deoessors  -  -  by  selling  it  now 
deriTet  from  it  a  good  sum  of  money :  ho  wishes  that  there  should  neither  be  too 
low  prioei  nor  foreign  com :  agriculture  comes  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
littk  or  no  profit  it  bears.] 

^  Diario  Deonc,  torn.  IV.  1649,  21  Ag.  "E  doyere  di  favorir  la  chicsa:  pcr6 
yeggiamo  cbe  tutto  quelle  che  passa  a  lei,  d  in  pregiudicio  del  publico,  come  che  le 
terre  rae  subito  sono  dishabitate  e  le  pottHeraioni  mal  coltiyate,  si  yede  in  Ferrara, 
in  UrbinOy  in  Nepe,  in  Nettuno,  et  in  tutte  le  piaue  che  sono  passate  nel  dominio 
della  chieia/* — [I>eone's  Journal,  vol.  IV.  1640,  21st  Aug.  It  is  made  a  duty  to 
fiiyonr  tlie  ehurch :  wherefore  we  see  that  all  that  goes  to  it  is  to  the  prejudice  ci 
the  pofaUo,  BO  that  its  lands  suddenly  become  uninhabited,  and  its  poesesiiionB  iU 
cultivated,  as  is  to  bo  seen  in  Ferrara,  in  Urbino,  in  Nepc.  in  Nettuno,  and  in  all 
the  places  through  which  we  panned  in  the  church's  dominions.] 

*  Vita  di  Aletsandro  VII. :  "  Spolpato  e  quasi  in  teschio  ridotto  dalle  gabella 
BarberinA  lo  state  ecclesiastico  e  smunta  la  corte  dall*  ingordigia  di  Olimpia  oonfi- 
dayano  generoso  ristoro  della  bontit  d'Alcssandro.*'— [The  eccleeiastical  state  picked 
to  tlie  bone,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  to  a  skull  by  the  taxes  of  the  Barl)erini,  and 
tlie  court  exhausted  by  the  greed  of  Olympia.  trusted  to  the  generous  restoration 
to  be  derived  from  the  goodness  of  Alexander.] 
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There  had  grown  up  the  worst  spirit  that  can  animate  a  body 
of  public  officials:  every  man  looked  upon  the  commonwealth 
auiidy  as  an  object. of  personal  advantage,  often  only  of  his 
avarice. 

In  what  a  frightful  manner  did  bribery  and  corruption  break 
ml 

At  the  court  of  Innocent  X.,  Donna  Olympia  procured  offices 
tor  applicants  under  the  (*ondition  of  their  paying  her  a  monthly 
acknowledgment.  Nor  was  she  the  only  one  to  do  so.  Donna 
Glementia,  sister-in-law  of  the  datarius  Cecchino,  acted  in  the 
same  way.  Christmas,  in  particular,  was  the  grand  harvest- 
time  for  presents.  Because  Don  Gamillo  Astalli,  on  one  such 
occasion,  would  not  allow  Donna  Olympia  to  share  in  his  pre- 
sents, although  he  had  given  hopes  that  he  would  do  so,  the 
former  felt  the  utmost  indignation,  and  thus  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  Astalli'^s  ruin.  Into  what  falsifications  was  not  Mas- 
eambruno  hurried  by  bribery !  To  the  decrees  which  ho  laid 
before  the  pope  ho  added  false  summaries  of  contents  ;  and  as 
the  pope  read  only  the  summaries,  he  subscribed  his  name  to 
things  of  which  he  had  no  suspicion,  and  which  covered  the  Ro- 
man court  with  ignominy/  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  to  read  that  Don  Mario,  the  brother  of  Alexander  VII., 
was  enriched,  among  other  things,  by  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Borfjo. 

For,  unhappily,  tho  judicial  functions  also  wore  infected  with 
this  disorder. 

We  have  a  statement  of  the  abuses  that  had  found  their  way 
into  the  law  court  of  the  Rota,  presented  to  Pope  Alexander  by 
a  man  who  had  been  in  his  employment  during  a  period  of  28 
years.^  He  reckons  that  there  was  not  an  auditor  of  the  Rota 
that  did  not  receive  Christmas  presents  to  the  amount  of  500 

^  PallaTicini  attempts  to  excuse  it  on  the  ground  that  tho  proceedingH  in  the 
Dataria  were  written  *'  di  caratterc  francese,  come  e  restato  in  use  della  dataria 
dapoi  che  la  sedia  fu  in  Avignone/' — [in  the  French  character,  at  has  been  in  urns 
by  the  Dataria  ever  since  the  seat  (of  the  |)opcH)  was  at  Avignon.]  which  the|ioi>c, 
accordingly,  did  not  easily  read. 

*  Disordini  che  oocorrono  nel  supremo  tribunalc  della  rota  nella  corte  Romana  o 
gli  ordini  con  i  quali  si  potrebbo  riformarc,  scrittura  fatta  da  un  awocato  da  pro- 
scntarsi  all  S^  di  N.  S**  AlesHandro  VII. — [Disorders  that  occur  in  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  Rota  in  the  Roman  court,  and  the  regulations  by  which  they  might 
be  reformed,  a  writing  drawn  up  by  an  advocate  for  presentation  to  the  IIoIincHs  of 
our  L<ird  Alexander  VII.]     MS.  Rang,  at  Vienna,  No.  23. 

II.  2  H 
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Bcudi.  People  who  could  not  find  access  to  the  auditor  in  per- 
son, could  reach  at  least  his  relations,  assistants,  and  servants. 

Not  less  corrupting,  however,  was  the  operation  of  the  in- 
junctions issued  by  the  court  or  by  the  great.  The  judges  would 
even  excuse  at  times  to  the  parties  themselves  the  unjust  judg- 
ments they  pronounced :  they  declared  that  justice  suffered  vio- 
lence. 

Now  what  sort  of  administration  of  justice  could  this  be  con- 
sidered! There  were  four  months  of  holidays:  the  remaining 
months  were  likewise  given  to  dissipation  and  idleness;  deci- 
sions were  improperly  delayed,  and  bore  at  last  every  mark  of 
undue  haste.  Appeals  served  no  good  purpose.  The  case,  it 
is  true,  would  be  handed  over  to  other  members  of  the  court; 
but  what  was  there  to  prevent  these  from  being  just  as  much 
subjected  to  such  influences  as  the  former!  Besides  they  even 
allowed  their  minds  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  already  pro- 
nounced. 

These  were  evils  which  extended  from  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  to  all  the  rest,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice  and 
of  the  government  in  the  provinces.^ 

They  are  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Pope  Alexander  by  Car- 
dinal Sacchetti  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  in  a  document  which 
is  still  extant :  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  whom  no  man  helps, 
by  the  powerful:  the  corruption  of  justice  through  the  interces- 
sion of  cardinals,  princes,  and  dependants  of  the  palace,  in  favour  of 
particular  parties;  the  delay  of  causes  which  might  be  despatched 
in  a  few  days,  for  years,  and  tens  of  years ;  the  violent  treatment 
experienced  by  those  who  apply  for  redress  from  an  inferior 
to  a  higher  magistrate;  tlie  mortgages  and  executions  where- 
with the  payment  of  taxes  is  enforced ;  revolting  measures  fitted 
only  to  make  princes  detested,  and  to  enrich  their  servants: 
"  sufferings,  most  holy  Father,''''  he  exclaipis,  "  which  are  worse 
than  those  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt!  people  that  have  not  been 
conquered  with  the  sword,  but  that  happen  to  belong  to  the  Bo- 
Tian  see,  either  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  presented 

^  DiBordini :  **  Con  le  male  decisioni  di  questo  tribunale  supremo  (della  roU)  si 
oorrompe  la  giustitia  a  tutti  gli  altri  minon,  almeno  dcllo  stato  eoclesiaatico,  reden- 
do0i  da  giudici  dare  sentenze  con  decisioni  si  fatte.*' — [With  the  bad  decisions  of 
this  supreme  court  (of  the  rota),  justice  is  corrupted  among  all  the  minor  courts,  at 
least  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  it  being  seen  to  by  the  judges  that  they  pronounce 
sentence  in  conformity  with  such  decisions.] 
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to  it  by  princes,  or  bj  having  voluntarily  placed  themselves 
under  its  rule,  are  treated  more  inhumanly  than  the  slaves  in 
Syria  or  in  Africa.  Who  can  perceive  it  without  shedding 
teurs!^ 

Such  was  already  the  state  of  things  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


And  now  let  us  see  if  there  be  any  good  ground  to  believe, 
that  the  administration  of  the  church  could  have  been  preserved 
finom  similar  abuses! 

That,  equally  with  the  administration  of  the  civil  government, 
depended  on  the  court,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  court  received 
its  general  impulsion. 

Certain  limitations  were,  no  doubt,  imposed  on  the  curia  in 
this  department.  In  France,  the  crown  possessed  the  most  im- 
portant prerogatives;  and  in  Germany,  the  chapters  preserved 
dieir  independence.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  more  at  liberty  to  act  as  it  pleased;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  there  took  unscrupulous  advantage  of  its  lucrative  rights. 

In  Spain,  the  Roman  court  had  the  power  of  appointing  to 
all  the  less  important,  and  in  Italy  even  to  all  the  higher  offices 
and  benefices.  It  is  hardly  to  bo  believed  wliat  sums  flowed  in 
to  the  dataria  from  Spain,  through  the  expediting  of  apj>oint- 
ments,  the  spolia,  and  the  reviiiiues  acquired  during  vacancies. 
But  the  curia  drew  probably  still  more  profit  from  its  connec- 
tion with  Italy,  regarded  sxs  a  wliole,  for  the  members  were 
directly  benefited  by  the  richest  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  and  by 
many  priories,  comnieudatorships,  and  other  benefices. 

And  ca,n  it  even  be  said  that  this  was  all ! 

Itut  along  with  rights,  which  of  themselves  were  somewhat 

1  Jiettre  du  cardiiuil  Sacchetti  6critc  iwu  avaut  8a  mort  an  iiai)C  Alexandra 
VII.  en  1663,  copic  tlr6e  des  Manuncritti  (lella  regiiiadi  Suezia, — [Ijetterof  Cardi- 
nal Sacchetti,  written  bhortly  licfore  hiH  dentil,  to  Poiie  Alexander  VII.,  in  1663, 
copy  taken  from  the  manuacrints  of  the  qocen  of  Swe<leii1.  in  ArckcnhoUz*!!  M6- 
nioins,  torn.  IV.  App.  No.  XXXII.:  a  most  iiwtructive  aocument,  confirmed  by 
too  many  otheni,  for  example,  hy  a  acrittura  sopra  il  porcmo  di  Roma — [i^Titing 
on  the  govomnient  of  Rome],  of  the  same  period  (Bibl.  Alt.):  '*  J  pcpoli,  nou 
avendo  piii  argento  nd  rame  nc  biancherie  nd  mataraue  per  sodisfare  alia  indisore- 
tionc  de  commiissarj.  converra  che  si  vendcranno  schiavi  per  pagaro  i  pesi  camera- 
H-" — [Tlie  iKipulations,  tiaving  no  more  Hilver,  or  oop))cr,  or  linens,  or  bedding,  wlien*- 
with  to  satisfy  tlic  indincrction  of  the  cummisRaricH.  would  agree  to  sell  theniMlvctt 
n:5  slaves,  to  pay  tbe  burthens  im|NjH!d  by  the  chamber.] 
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BQspicious,  there  were  connected  the  most  ruinous  abuses.  I 
shall  mention  one  only,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  worst.  The  practice  was  introduced,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  became  quite  common,  of  burthening 
the  benefices  that  were  given  away,  with  a  pension  in  favour  of 
some  one  or  other  member  of  the  curia. 

This  was  expressly  forbidden  in  Spain:  as  the  benefices  them- 
selves could  be  given  to  natives  only,  so  any  pension  that  they 
might  be  burdened  with,  could  have  been  in  their  favour  only. 
But  in  Borne,  people  contrived  to  evade  these  enactments.  The 
pension  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  a  native  or  naturalized 
Spaniard:  but  the  latter  bound  himself  by  a  civil  contract  to 
pay  yearly  a  fixed  sum  into  a  Roman  batiking  house,  in  favour 
of  the  person  whom  it  was  chiefly  sought  to  favour.  Now  in 
Italy,  this  respect  for  appearance  used  never  once  to  be  thought 
of;  and  the  bishoprics  were  often  intolerably  burdened.  Mon- 
signor  de  Angelis,  bishop  of  Urbino,  complained  in  1663,  that 
from  that  rich  bishopric  he  drew  no  more  than  60  scudi  a-year; 
he  had  already  ofiered  to  renounce  it,  but  the  court  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation.  For  a  number  of  years  nobody  could 
be  found  to  undertake  the  sees  of  Ancona  and  Pesaro,  under  the 
hard  conditions  imposed  on  them.  In  1667,  there  were  counted 
twenty-eight  bishops  and  archbishops  who  had  been  loosed  from 
their  office,  for  non-payment  of  their  pensions.  This  disorder 
extended,  too,  from  the  bishoprics  to  the  parochial  cures.  The 
occupant  even  of  the  richest  parochial  living,  often  found  but  a 
sorry  subsistence ;  nay,  the  poor  incumbents  sometimes  saw 
their  very  perquisites  burdened.^     Many  became  broken-hearted 

^  The  spiteful  Ba8aduiia  says :  "  Diaoffna  concUiudere  che  ugiii  bi'nvficio  eapaoe  di 
pensione  rimanga  caricato  come  rasino  di  Apulejo,  oho  non  potendo  piti  Bcmimen 
il  peso  meditava  di  eettani  in  terra,  quando  il  vcder  caduto  il  compagno  e  tosto  de' 
yetturini  scorticato  nebbc  per  bene  di  sopportare  Tinsopportabil  soma/' — [We  must 
conclude,  that  every  benefice  capable  of  bearing  a  pension,  remains  burthened  like  the 
ass  of  Apuleius,  which,  when  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  weight  it  carried,  thought 
of  throwing  itself  on  the  ground,  when,  seeing  its  com|ianiou  fallen  and  immediAtelv 
flayed  by  the  drivers,  he  thinks  it  well  to  support  the  insupportable  load.]  AU 
contemporary  writers  are  agreed  in  their  rcpn>8entation8  of  the  evil  itself.  The 
practice  was  likewise  re-introduced  for  incumbents  to  resign  their  livings  to  others. 
iMit  reserving  part  of  the  reveiiurH.  Deone,  Diario  7  Genu.  1045 — [Deone,  in  his 
journal,  under  7th  January,  1045],  after  mentioning  the  archbishopric  of  Bologna, 
which  Cardinal  Colonna  reliniiuiiihed  to  Albregati,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  con  qoesto 
t^mpio  si  d  aperta  la  porta  d'ammettorc  le  risegne :  e  cosi  stumane  si  6  publicata  la 
ri»egna  della  cniesa  di  Ravenna  fiitta  dal  cardi  Capponi  nella  persona  di  mons*^  Tun- 
gianni  suo  nipotc  con  riscrva  di  pensione  a  huu  favorc  e  dojM)  la  niurte  sua  d'una 
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«nd  left  their  places;  but  time  always  brought  fresh  candidates ; 
Day,  these  strove  with  each  other  which  should  offer  the  curia 
the  laigest  pension  1 

But  what  sort  of  people  must  these  not  have  been !  Nothing 
oould  follow  but  the  ruin  of  the  country  clergy,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  common  people. 

Far  better  was  it,  indeed,  that  the  people  in  the  protestant 
church  from  the  very  first  had  abolished  superfluities,  and  now 
at  least  order  and  justice  were  maintained. 

Oertainly  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  and  the 
rank  in  the  world  to  which  a  man  was  raised  by  obtaining  a 
place  in  it,  had  the  effect  of  leading  the  aristocracy  to  devote 
themselves  to  it.  Pope  Alexander  had  even  made  it  a  maxim 
to  promote  chiefly  men  of  good  birth;  he  entertained  the  strange 
notion,  that  as  it  gratified  the  rulers  of  this  world  to  see  them- 
selves surrounded  with  servants  of  high  descent,  so  Qod  also 
must  be  gratified  by  his  service  being  conducted  by  persons  ele- 
vated in  point  of  rank  above  others.  But  this  certainly  was 
not  the  way  by  which  the  church  raised  itself  in  the  early 
centuries  of  its  history;  nor  was  it  that  by  which  it  (the  Bo- 
man  catholic  church)  had  been  restored  in  later  times.  The 
monasteries  and  congregations,  on  the  otiier  Land,  much  as  they 
had  contributed  to  the  resumption  of  Roman  Catholicism,  fell 
Into  contempt.  The  nephews  had  no  liking  for  any  one  that  lay 
under  monastic  vows,  just  because  unceasing  court  could  not  be 
paid  to  them  by  such.  In  every  case,  where  several  candidates 
appeared,  the  secular  clergy,  as  the  general  rule,  and  even  al- 
though inferior  in  point  of  merit  and  learning,  were  preferred. 
"•  People  seem  to  hold,"  says  Grimani,  "  that  an  insult  is  put 
on  the  episcopate,  or  even  on  the  purple,  when  given  away  to 
a  brother  of  the  monastery."  He  remarks,  that  they  were  no 
longer  very  sure  of  venturing  to  exhibit  themselves  at  court, 
seeing  that  they  had  nothing  to  look  for  there  but  ridicule  and 
insult.  Symptoms  already  began  to  appear  of  none  but  people 
of  the  meanest  parentage  being  disposed  to  enter  the  monas- 

buona  parte  ol  card'  Panifilio."— [with  this  oxamplo,  the  door,  indeed,  is  opened  for 
admitting  rcsignationB.  and  thus  this  morning  there  has  been  made  public  the  re- 
signation of  the  church  of  Kavenua  made  by  Cardinal  Capponi  in  the  ])cr8on  of 
Moiu'  Tungianni,  his  nephew,  under  rct>ervaiion  of  a  {lension  in  his  favour,  and 
atlor  Win  death,  of  a  ptud  |iart  (of  it)  to  Cardinal  Pnmfilio.] 
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teries.     ^^  Even  a  bankrupt  shopkeeper,^^  he  exclaims,  ^^  reekons 
himself  too  good  to  wear  the  cowl.''^ 

After  the  monasteries  had  thus  yirtnallj  lost  their  internal 
importance,  no  wonder  that  the  idea  already  began  to  be  enter- 
tained, that  they  were  superfluous.  It  is  very  remai^ble  that 
this  idea  first  revealed  itself  in  Borne;  that  there  it  was  first 
thought  necessary  to  lay  restraints  on  the  monastic  life.  As 
early  as  1649,  Innocent  X.  prohibited  by  a  bull  all  new  recep- 
tions into  any  of  the  regular  orders,  until  a  calculation  should 
be  made  of  the  income  possessed  by  the  various  monasteries, 
and  until  the  number  of  persons  whom  they  could  maintain 
was  determined.^  Still  more  important  is  a  bull  of  15th  Octo- 
ber, 1652.  In  it  the  pope  complains  that  there  were  so  many 
pmall  monasteries,  in  which  the  offices  could  not  be  performed 
by  day  or  by  night,  nor  could  spiritual  exercises  be  kept  up, 
nor  the  rules  respecting  confinement  within  the  cloisters  observed, 
and  which  were  retreats  for  disorderly  conduct  and  crime:  the 
number  of  these  had  now  increased  beyond  all  due  measure;  at 
one  stroke  he  abolished  them  all,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tares  should  be  separated  from  the  wheat.'    Already  people  be- 

X  To  tbifl  Grimani  adds :  **  Si  toglio  ad  ognuno  affittto  la  Tiwlia  di  siadiar*  e  bi 
cura  di  difendere  la  rcligione.  Deteriorandosi  il  numero  de'  reugioai  dotti  ei  eMm- 
plari,  potrcbbe  in  breve  soffrime  non  poco  dctrimento  la  corte :  onde  al  mio  oredtfl9 
farcbbono  bene  i  pontcfici  di  procurar  di  rimcttcre  i  regolari  nel  primo  posto  di  4ti- 
ma,  partecipandoli  di  quando  in  quando  cariche,  -  -  e  oosi  nelle  reUgioni  ri 
entrerebboro  liuomini  eminent!." — (Any  desire  for  study,  any  concern  for  the  de- 
fence of  rt'ligion,  is  taken  quite  away  from  erery  one.  In  oonaequenoe  of  th*  Ikll- 
inc  off  in  the  number  of  learned  and  exemplary  men,  the  court  may,  in  a  short  time, 
suffer  no  small  loss  irom  it :  hence,  in  my  opinion,  the  pontiffs  would  do  well  to  set 
about  putting  the  regular  clergy  in  the  first  posts  of  honour,  and  giving  them  a 
part  now  and  then  in  public  charges,  -  -  and  thus  eminent  men  will  enter  the 
religious  orders  there.] 

*  The  journal  describes,  under  1st  of  January,  1650,  the  impression  made  hf 
this  constitution :  "  Non  entrando  quella  ragiune  nc'  cappuccinl  et  altri  riformati  cho 
non  possedono  entrata,  temono  che  la  prohibitione  sia  perpetua,  e  oosi  cred*  io»  fin 
A  tanto  che  il  numero  de*  regolari  hoggi  eccessivo  sia  ridotto  a  numero  competente 
0  la  republica  da  loro  non  renga  oppressa." — [As  this  reasoning  did  not  embrace 
the  Capuchins,  and  other  reformed  orders  that  had  no  revenues,  it  is  feared  that 
the  prohibition  may  be  peq)etual,  and  so,  1  believe,  until  the  number  of  the  regular 
clergy,  nowadays  excosHive,  bo  reduced  to  a  competent  extent,  and  the  common- 
wealth not  come  to  be  oppressed  by  them.] 

s  Constitutio  super  extinctione  et  suppressionc  ))ar\'orum  conventuum,  corumque 
reductione  ad  statum  secularcm,  et  bonorum  applicatione,  et  prohibitione  erigmdi 
nova  loca  rogularia  in  Italia  et  insuUs  adjaoentibus.  Idibus  Octobris  1052. — [Con- 
stitution on  the  extinction  and  suppression  of  small  convents,  and  their  reduction 
to  a  secular  condition,  and  on  the  application  of  their  property,  and  pn>hibition 
against  erecting  new  regular  places  (t.  '  convents)  in  Italy  and  the  atljacent  islands. 
15th  Oct.  1652.] 
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gAD  to  think,  and  that,  too,  first  of  all  at  Borne,  of  relieving  tho 
financial  embarrassments  eren  of  foreign  states,  bj  the  seqnesh 
tniion,  jnot  of  monasteries,  but  of  whole  orders.  When  Alex- 
ander y  II.,  shortly  after  his  ascending  the  throne,  happened  to 
be  asked  by  the  Venetians  to  assist  them  in  the  war  of  Gandia 
against  the  Turks,  eyen  he  suggested  to  them  the  abolition  of 
Bome  of  the  orders  in  their  territories.  They  were  rather  op- 
posed to  this,  as  these  orders  offered  a  provision  for  the  poorer 
.nobili.  But  the  pope  carried  his  purpose  into  effect.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  convents,  said  he,  tends  rather  to  scandalize  the 
fiuthful  than  to  edify  them ;  that  he  acted  as  a  gardener  would 
do,  who  cuts  away  the  useless  branches  from  the  vine  to  make  it 
the  more  fruitful.^ 

Yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  particularly  splendid  abilities 
were  now  to  be  found  only  among  those  who  received  promotion. 
We  find  a  general  complaint  in  the  seventeenth  century  about 
the  want  of  distinguished  persons.^  Men  remarkable  for  their 
talents  were  often  excluded  even  from  the  prelaturo,  on  account 
of  their  being  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  conditions  attached  to 
their  reception.^  Success  in  life,  however,  depended  far  too 
much  on  the  favour  of  the  nephews,  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  approached  only  by  means  of  a  suppleness  and  servility  that 
could  not  be  propitious  to  the  free  development  of  the  nobler 
gifts  of  genius.  This  had  an  cfiect  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy. 

It  is  certainly  a  striking  fact,  that  in  tho  most  important 
branches  of  theological  study,  it  may  be  said  that  no  Italian 
authors  of  eminence  appeared,  neither  in  scripture-exposition, 
where  the  productions  of  the  1 6th  century  were  merely  repeated, 
nor  in  morals,  although  that  department  was  much  cultivated 

1  Relatione  de'  IV.  ambasciAtori ,  1056.     See  Appendix. 

*  Grimani :  "  Tolto  Teconomia  esteriore  ogni  altra  coea  si  detcriora ;    -    -    - 
d'huomini  di  Talore  effettiTamente  soaneggia  al  prcaento  la  oorte  al  maggior  segno." 
— [Excepting  the  external  economy,  everything  else  is  getting  worse ;    -  -  -    tho 
court  in  the  greater  degree  really  stands  in  ne^  of  men  of  worth.] 

s  ReUtione  dl  Roma  sotto  Clemente  IX.  **  Portando  lo  stile  che  le  cariche  si 
transferisoono  solamente  a  prelati  e  che  la  prelatura  si  concede  solo  a  qucUi  che 
hanno  entrata  sufficiente  per  mantenere  11  decoro,  ne  siegue  perd  che  la  maggior 
parte  di  soggetti  capaci  ne  reeia  esclusa." — [Account  of  Rome  under  Clement  IX. 
while  the  way  leads  thus,  that  puUio  ohai^ges  are  transferred  solely  to  prelates,  and 
the  prelatore  is  conceded  only  to  those  who  have  a  sufficient  income  fur  maintain- 
ing decorum,  it  follows,  accordingly,  that  the  greater  number  of  capable  subjecta 
remain  exdoded  from  them.] 
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in  other  quarters,  nor  in  dogmatic  tlieology.  Already,  in  the 
congregations,  foreigners  alone  appeared  on  the  arena  in  the 
disputes  about  the  means  of  grace;  and  in  those  that  followed 
concerning  free-will  and  faith,  the  Italians  took  but  little  part. 
After  Girolamo  da  Nami,  no  distinguished  preacher  appeared 
in  Borne.  In  the  journal  referred  to,  from  1640  to  1650,  com- 
posed as  it  was  by  so  strict  a  Boman  catholic,  this  is  remarked 
with  astonishment.  "  With  the  arrival  of  fast-days,''  it  goes 
on  to  say,  ^^  comedies  cease  in  the  saloons  and  houses,  and  com- 
mence in  the  churches  and  pulpits.  The  holy  employment  of 
preaching  serves  but  for  purposes  of  vain-glory  or  flattery.  Me- 
taphysics are  introduced,  of  which  the  speaker  understands  little 
and  his  hearers  notliing.  instead  of  teaching  and  rebuking,  the 
preacher  makes  the  church  ring  with  panegyrics,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  furthering  his  own  promotion.  Already,  too,  when 
a  preacher  has  to  be  chosen  every  thing  depends  no  longer  on 
merit,  but  ouly  on  connections  and  private  favour.'' 

The  conclusion  is,  that  that  great  internal  impulse  which  had 
previously  prevailed  in  the  court,  the  state,  and  the  church,  and 
which  had  given  these  their  strict  religious  character,  was  now  ex- 
tinct; the  tendencies  indicated  by  the  restoration  and  conquest 
had  now  gone  by ;  other  motives  came  to  influence  the  course 
of  things,  which  at  last  ran  only  upon  power  and  personal  en- 
joyment, and  secularized  afresh  all  that  was  spiritual. 

The  question  occurs,  what  direction  was  taken,  under  these 
circumstances,  by  a  society  tliat  had  been  so  specially  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  restoration  as  the  order  of  Jesuits. 

TBI  JXIUITI  IN  TBS  MIDDLS  OP  THE  8S7BKTSI1CTH  CETTTUHT. 

The  principal  alteration  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesus,  consisted  in  the  transference  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  professed. 

The  professed,  who  took  the  four  vows,  were  at  first  but  few 
in  number;  disconnected  with  the  colleges,  and  subsisting  upon 
alma,  they  had  confined  themselves  consequently  to  the  exercise 
of  apiritiial  authority;  posts  requiring  secular  activity,  that  is, 
tboM  of  reetora,  provinciala,  and  those  in  the  colleges  generally, 
iMd  bom  oeonpied  by  the  coadjutors.  But  now  this  was  changed 
The  profetsed  themselves  occupied  posts  in  the  administration; 
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thfly  ahared  in  the  ooilegd  reyenues,  and  became  reetora  and  pro- 
viiieiak.^ 

Now  the  first  consequence  resulting  from  this  was,  that  the 
stricter  tendencies  of  personal  devotion  which  had  hitherto  main- 
tained their  vigour  chiefly  through  the  profession  houses  being 
kispt  ^itirely  apart,  became  gradually  more  and  more  relaxed. 
From  the  first  reception  of  a  member,  his  ascetic  training  could 
not  be  so  narrowly  looked  to;  Vitelleschi,  in  particular,  admitted 
many  who  had  no  proper  call ;  and  the  highest  posts  were  eagerly 
■ought  after,  merely  because  they  secured  at  once  spiritual  author- 
ity and  secular  power.  But,  moreover,  this  combination  showed 
itself  altogether  hurtful  in  its  general  effects.  Formerly,  the 
professed  and  the  coadjutors  had  maintained  a  mutual  surveil- 
lance over  each  other;  now  practical  weight  and  spiritual  preten- 
sion were  united  in  the  same  persons.  Men  even  of  the  most 
limited  capacities,  considered  themselves  great  geniuses,  because 
nobody  ventured  any  longer  to  oppose  them.  Having  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  an  exclosive  dominion,  they  be- 
gan quietly  to  take  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  in  the 
lapse  of  time  was  acquired  by  the  colleges,  and  to  make  the  aug- 
mentation of  it  the  chief  object  of  their  thoughts,  leaving  the 
official  management,  properly  so  called,  of  the  colleges  and 
churches  to  younger  people.^  They  assumed  likewise  a  very  in- 
dependent bearing  even  as  respected  the  general. 

The  extent  of  this  change  may  be  seen,  among  other  things, 
in  the  nature  and  the  fortunes  of  the  generals,  the  sort  of  per- 
sons chosen  as  chiefs,  and  how  matters  were  conducted  with 
these. 

1  In  a  collection,  ScrittnrB  politiohe,  morali  e  satiriohe  sopm  le  maasime,  istituti 
e  governo  deUa  compagnia  di  Gesu — [of  documents  political,  moral,  and  satirical, 
on  the  maxims,  institirtes,  and  goreinment  of  the  company  of  Jesus]  (MS.  Rom.)t 
there  is  to  be  found  a  copious  memoir  of  neariy  400  pages :  Disoorso  sopra  la  reli- 
gione  de'  padri  Gesoiti  e  lore  mode  di  goTemarc--r&isooiirBe  on  the  religion  of 
tlie  Jesuit  fathers  and  their  mode  of  goyemment] — written  between  1681  and  1686, 
by  an  apparently  deeply  initiated  person,— £rom  which  the  notices  that  follow  hate 
onicfly  b^n  taken. 

*  Discorso.  **  Molti  corapariacono,  pochi  operano :  i  poreri  non  si  visitano,  i  ter- 
reni  non  si  coltivano.  -  -  Esdudendo  qoei  pocni,  d'ordlnario  giorani,  cho  attcndono 
ad  insegnarc  nelle  scnolc,  tntti  ^  altn,  o  che  sono  confessori  o  procuratori  o  rcttori 
o  ministri,  appena  hanno  occupatione  di  rilioro." — [Discourse.  Maqy  make  a  show, 
few  work ;  the  poor  are  not  nsitcd,  the  lands  are  not  cnltiyated.  -  -  Excepting  a 
few,  ordinarily  young  men,  who  attend  to  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  all  the  rest, 
whether  oonmors,  or  procuratom,  or  rectors,  or  minuters,  hardly  have  any  frag- 
mentary occupations.] 

II.  2  I 
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What  a  difference  between  Mutio  Vitelleschi  and  hia  prede- 
cessor Aquaviva,  so  remarkable  for  self-command,  subtlety,  and 
firmness !  Vitelleschi  was  naturally  mild,  tolerant,  placable;  his 
'  acquaintances  called  him  the  angel  of  peace;  and  he  found  it  a 
subject  of  consolation  on  his  death-bed  that  he  never  had  injured 
any  one.  Striking  traits  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but  which 
made  him  inadequate  for  the  goyemment  of  an  order  so  widely 
diffused,  so  active,  and  so  powerful.  He  was  unable  to  preserve 
strictness  of  discipline  even  in  the  matter  of  dress,  £Eur  less,  of 
course,  to  oppose  effectually  the  demands  of  determined  ambi- 
tion. Under  his  administration,  extending  from  1615  to  1645, 
the  revolution  we  have  referred  to,  took  effect. 

The  same  spirit  was  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  affairs 
were  conducted  by  his  next  successors;  Vincent  Garaffa  (1649) 
a  man  who  even  disdained  having  any  personal  attendance,  and 
who  was  all  meekness  and  piety,^  but  who  could  effect  nothing 
either  by  his  example  or  by  his  admonitions;  Piccolomini, 
(1651)  who  now  cast  off  that  disposition  to  adopt  decisive  mea- 
sures which  was  natural  to  him,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  brethren  of  the  order. 

For  already  it  was  no  longer  advisable  to  think  of  attempting 
any  change  in  this  respect.  Alexander  Gk)tto&^i,  from  January 
to  March,  1651,  would  willingly  have  done  so,  and  endeavoured 
at  least  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  that  was  struggling  for  its 
own  advancement ;  but  the  two  months  of  his  administration 
sufficed  to  make  him  generally  hated,  so  that  his  death  was 
hailed  as  deliverance  from  a  tyrant.  And  still  more  decided  was 
the  dislike  which  the  next  general,  Groswin  Nickel,  drew  on  him- 
self. It  could  not  be  said  that  he  contemplated  any  radical  re- 
forms; generally  speaking,  he  allowed  matters  to  go  on  as  they 

2  Diario  Deone  12  Giugno  1649.  *'  Martedi  mattma  mori  il  generalo  de'  Gesiiiii: 
fb  di  pocbe  lettere,  ma  di  santitA  di  rita  non  ordinaria :  quanto  alia  sua  persona,  erii 
non  ha  mai  Toluto  carrooa  id  suo  senrigio,  nd  easer  differentiato  da  qualaiyogua 
minimo  tra  di  loro  nel  trattar  del  yitto  o  yestito :  quanto  a^li  altri,  Toleva  cm  i 
padri  Getoiti  fbasero  e  vireflsero  da  relkriosi  lasciando  i  trattati  politici  e  '1  freqnen- 
tare  le  oorti,  nel  che  hayendo  trovato  cufficoltii  impoesibile  gli  hanno  oafionato  il 
tedia  della  morte." — [Deone's  Journal,  12  June  1649.  The  General  of  the  Jemits 
died  on  Tuesday  morning.    He  was  of  little  literature,  but  of  no  ordinary  sanctity 


of  life :  as  regards  his  person,  he  nerer  wished  to  hare  a  carriage  at  his  Sendee,  nor 

Uv  treated  from 
any  account  orfood  and  clothing ;  as  for  others,  he  wished  that  the  Jesuit  &thei« 


to  be  differently  treated  from  any,  the  least  considerable  among  them,  nor  to  make 
any  account  orfood  and  clothing ;  as  for  others,  he  wished  that  the  Jesuit  &thei« 
should  be  and  should  liye  as  religious,  (that  is,  as  persons  bound  b^  yows)  forsiUung 

'Itioal  schemes  and  fr^quentmg  courts,  in  i 

iculty,  they  became  the  cause  of  his  death.] 


political  schemes  and  frequenting  courts,  in  which  haying  found  insurmountabki 
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»,  only  he  "was  wont  to  insiflt  obstinately  on  the  views  which 
Iw  had  onoe  adopted,  and  in  his  manners  and  conduct  was  rough, 
xepolsiYe,  and  wanting  in  due  respect  for  others.  But  by  this 
he  soon  offended  the  self-love  of  powerful  members  of  the  order 
.80  profoundly,  and  so  sensibly,  that  the  congregation  general  of 
1661,  took  steps  against  him,  such  as  might  have  been  thought 
impossible,  if  we  consider  the  monarchical  character  of  the*  insti- 
tute. 

They  first  iqpplied  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.  for  permission  to 
appoint,  as  an  adjunct  to  their  general,  a  vicar  with  the  right 
of  succeeding  him.  This  was  easily  obtained,  the  court  even 
suggesting  a  candidate  for  the  office,  in  the  person  of  that  Oliva 
who  first  recommended  the  calling  in  of  the  pope^s  nephews,  and 
the  members  wore  obsequious  enough  to  elect  that  favourite  of 
the  palace.  The  only  question  that  remained  was  under  what 
form  the  government  should  be  transferred  from  the  general  to 
ihe  vicar.  Deposition  was  a  word  which  people  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  themselves  to  pronounce.  To  obtain  the  thing  while 
the  expression  was  avoided,  the  question  was  proposed,  whether 
the  vicar  should  have  a  cumulative  power,  that  is,  together  with 
the  general,  or  a  privative,  that  is,  without  him.  The  congre- 
gation naturally  decided  for  the  privative;  it  virtually  declared 
by  that  decision,  that  the  general  who  had  been  such  till  then, 
should  bo  deprived  of  all  his  power,  and  that  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely transferred  to  the  vicar.^ 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  society,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
principle  of  unconditional  obedience,  supplanted  its  very  chief, 
and  that,  too,  without  his  having,  properly  speaking,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  any  offence.  It  is  manifest  to  what  an  extent  the 
aristocratical  tendencies  were  beginning  to  predominate  in  that 
order  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Oliva  was  a  man  that  liked  external  peace,  good  living,  and 
political  intrigue.  He  had  a  villa,  not  far  from  Albano,  where 
he  cultivated  the  rarest  exotics.  Even  when  he  was  in  the  city, 
he  would,  from  time  to  time,  retire  to  the  noviciate  house  of  St. 

1  See  tbe  detailed  aooount  in  the  oontemporaiy  Diacono.  "  Venendo  noi/'  the 
author  ends  by  saying,  *'in  tal  tempo  a  Roma  ed  andando  a  fargli  riTerenza  (a 
Nickel)  -  -  oonchiuse  con  dire  queste  parole :  lo  mi  trovo  qui  abandonato  e  non  poflso 
mil  niente." — [We  haying  arriTcd  about  this  time  at  Rome,  and  hayinff  gone  to  pav 
him  (Nickel)  reTerence  -  -  he  concluded  with  the  following  words:  I  find  myseu 
forsaken  here,  and  hare  it  no  longer  in  my  power  to  do  any  thing.] 
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Andrew,  where  he  gave  audiences  to  no  one.  The  most  exqni- 
site  dishes  only  were  placed  on  his  table;  he  nerer  went  out  on 
foot;  the  apartments  he  occupied  were  already  carried  to  refine- 
ment in  point  of  comfort;  he  enjoyed  his  position  and  the  power 
that  it  gave  him;  such  a  man  assuredly  was  little  fitted  to  reyiye 
the  old  spirit  of  the  order. 

The  latter,  in  hct^  was  daily  departing  farther  and  £EU-ther 
from  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 

Was  it  not  bound  before  all  things  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  Bomish  church,  and  had  it  not  been  virtually  instituted  for 
thai  purpose!  But  the  intimate  ties  we  have  seen  it  form  with 
France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  had  now  modified  it  in  such 
a  way,  that  in  the  competition  between  Roman  and  French  in- 
terests that  was  gradually  appearing,  it  almost  uniform^  adopted 
the  side  of  the  latter.^  Jesuit  works  were  occasionally  con- 
demned at  Rome  by  the  inquisition,  for  excessive  warmth  in 
defending  the  rights  of  crowned  heads.  The  superior  of  the 
French  Jesuits  avoided  intercourse  with  the  papal  nuncio,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  entertaining  ultramontane  senti- 
ments. Nor  could  the  Roman  see  otherwise  boast  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  order  at  that  time;  in  missions,  for  example,  papal 
regulations  were  almost  always  cast  to  the  wind. 

Further,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  society ,that 
the  members  were  to  renounce  all  secular  ties,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  spiritual  duties  alone.  How  had  not  this  princi- 
ple been  maintained  at  other  times  with  such  strictness  that 
every  entrant  renounced  his  whole  property !  First,  that  step 
was  delayed  for  a  while;  it  was  then  taken  indeed,  but  only 
conditionally,  in  as  much  as  the  member  possibly  might  be  ex- 
pelled; at  length  the  practice  was  Introduced  of  members  trans- 
ferring their  property  to  the  society :  it  being  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  this  transference  should  be  made  to  the 
precise  college  which  each  severally  entered,  in  such  wise  that 

1  ReUtiono  della  nuntiatunt  dl  Monr  Scotti,  nunzio  aUa  M*»  del  re  X"*,  1639 — 
leil :  '*I  Getuiti,  ohe  doTrebbero  enere  oome  altre  Tolte  defensori  della  santa  sede, 
pi4  degli  altri  la  pongono  in  compromeaM.  -  -  Profeeaano  totals  riiirateaa  (daUa 
nimtiatara),  dubbioei  aempre  nell'  acooatani  al  nuntio  di  non  perdera  appreaw  mm* 
i«tri  r^'/'— [Aoooont  of  the  nuncioahip  of  Mcmiignor  Sootti,  nuncio  to  the  Moife 
Ghristaan  kbff,  1039—1641.  The  JcBuita,  who  ought,  as  in  other  times,  to  be  th« 
defendera  of  the  holy  tee,  jeopard  it  more  than  any  others.  -  -  They  fKN^am  absofale 


withdrawment  (from  the  nuntiatura),  being  always  donhtfal  in  accosting 
lest  they  should  lose  influence  with  the  kii^s  ministers.] 


tha 
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m  man  even  retained  the  management  of  his  property  after  haT- 
iBg  thus  tranfiferred  it,  only  nnder  another  title.^  The  mem- 
ben  of  oollegee,  here  and  there,  harmg  more  time  at  their  com* 
maud  than  their  relations  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  society, 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  latter,  collected  their  money,  and 
conducted  their  lawsuits.' 

But  not  only  in  the  case  of  individuals,  in  colleges  as  corpo- 
rations, also,  this  mercantile  spirit  began  to  prevail.  Under 
the  pretence  of  securing  their  prosperity,  because  laige  donations 
had  ceased,  the  members  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  by 
rneam  of  some  kind  of  industry.  The  Jesuits  held  there  was 
no  difference  between  cultivating  the  ground  as  the  most  ancient 
monks  had  done,  and  engaging  in  business,  as  they  sought  to 
do.  The  collegio  Romano  allowed  cloth  to  be  woven  at  Mace- 
rata,  first  for  their  own  use  alone,  then  for  all  the  colleges  in  the 
province,  finally  for  the  public  in  general:  it  was  sent  for  sale 
to  the  fairs.  In  consequence  of  the  close  ties  that  bound  the 
different  colleges  together,  a  system  of  doing  business  for  one 
another  grew  up.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  in  Home  was 
directed  to  draw  what  money  he  might  require,  from  the  Jesuits 
who  came  from  Portugal.  In  the  colonies,  in  particular,  they 
traded  with  success :  a  net-work,  formed  of  the  connections  of 
the  order,  extended  over  both  continents,  having  Lisbon  for  ist 
central  point. 

Tills  was  a  spirit  which,  after  having  been  once  called  forth, 
necessarily  re-acted  on  all  the  internal  bearings  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

It  had  always  remained  a  fundamental  principle,  that  instruc- 

^  Vincentii  Camfie  eputoU  de  modiis  oonflervuidi  primflSTom  ipiritum  societa- 
lis.  •*  Dcfinitifl  pro  arbitrio  dantis  domibus  sire  coUegiis  in  quibus  aut  sedem  Bibi 
fixonu  est  aut  jam  animo  fixerit,  -  -  anxie  ainint  ut  qtue  sooiotati  roliqncmni, 
ipeimet  par  se  administrani." — [VincGnt  Camifii  s  letter  on  the  meana  of  preeenr- 
ing  the  primitive  mint  of  the  society.  The  houses  or  colleges  being  defined  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  or  the  donor,  in  which  ho  is  cither  about  to  fix  a  plaoe  for  himself 
or  has  already  fixed  it  in  his  own  mind,  -  -  they  anxiously  dnre  at  having  the 
administration  to  themselves  of  what  they  have  given  to  the  society.] 

s  Epistola  Goswini  Nickel  de  amore  et  studio  perfected  paupertatis.  "  Slud  in- 
tolerabile,  si  et  lites  inferant  et  ad  tribunalia  confligant  et  violentas  j^uniarnm 
repetitioncs  faciant,  aut  palam  negotiantur  ad  qu»itum»  -  -  specie  auidem  primo 
a^)ectu  etiam  honesta,  caritate  in  oonsangumcos,  dccepti." — [Epistle  of  Goswin 
Nickel  on  the  love  and  stud^  of  perfect  poverty.  It  is  intcderablo,  if  they  commence 
lawsuits,  and  fiffht  out  claims  Wore  the  judges,  and  make  violent  repetitions  of 
money,  or  ommly  trade  for  the  purpose  of  making  gains,  deceived  by  wnat,  at  first 
sight,  indeed,  seems  honourable,  namely,  by  nflcction  for  relations.] 
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tion  should  be  giyen  gratuitously.  But  presents  were  taken  of 
nseeiying  pupils,  and  also  on  the  occasion  of  particular  holidays, 
which,  occurred  several  times  in  the  year  :^  scholars  possessed  of 
property  were  in  special  request.  Yet  the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  these  felt  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  and  would 
no  longer  comply  with  the  strictness  of  the  old  discipline.  A  Je- 
suit that  had  raised  a  stick  against  a  pupil,  received  from  him 
a  stab  for  doing  so;  and  a  young  man  in  Gubbio,  who  had 
thought  himself  too  roughly  treated  by  the  father  prefetto,  mur- 
dered the  latter  in  return.  Even  in  Borne  the  disturbances  in 
the  college  were  the  constant  subject  of  conversation,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  palace.  The  teachers  were,  on  one  occasion, 
blockaded  for  a  whole  day  by  their  scholars;  and  the  rector,  in 
compliance  with  their  demands,  had  at  last  actually  to  be  dis- 
missed. These  things  were  symptomatic  of  a  general  struggle 
between  the  old  regulations  and  the  new  tendencies.  The  lat- 
ter, in  the  end,  virtually  maintained  their  ground.  The  Jesuits 
were  incapable  of  any  longer  preserving  the  influence  with  which, 
at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  governed  men^s  nunds. 

In  fact,  however,  they  no  longer  had  a  mind  to  subject  the 
world  to  themselves,  and  to  imbue  it  with  a  religious  spirit; 
much  rather  had  their  own  spirit  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
the  world:  their  only  endeavour  was  to  render  themselves  indis- 
pensable to  mankind,  in  whatever  way  they  could  succeed  in 
domg  so. 

To  this  object  they  adjusted  not  only  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  institute,  but  religious  and  moral  doctrines  also.  To  the 
work  of  confession,  through  which  they  exercised  so  immediate 
an  influence  on  the  inmost  motives  of  individual  minds,  they 


1  Bisoono.  **  Per  lo  meno  Tanno  due  volte,  clod  al  natale  e  nel  giomo  della  pro- 
pria fesUy  Bi  fkiino  le  bro  offerte  oTrero  mancie,  le  quali  aacendono  a  Bomma  oonai- 
derabile.  -  -  II  danaro  poi  di  queste  offerte  o  che  Tenga  impiegato  in  argenti, 
quadri  o  tappenerie,  calici  o  altri  addobbi  somifflianti*  tutto  ridonda  in  atiii&  de' 
ooUeffi  medesimi.  Avegna  che  i  rettori  lodOi  se  ne  aerrono  indifferentemente, 
dal  (me  ne  dorivano  infinite  offcnaioni,  pooo  o  nulla  stimano  i  lamenti  de*  proprj 
■oolari." — [Diflcourse.  Twice  a-year  at  least,  that  is,  on  the  birth-day  (of  the  do- 
nor) and  the  day  of  the  proper  festival  (of  the  college,  I  suppose,  t.  e,  on  the  feast 
of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Tb.),  they  make  their  offerings,  or  drink- 
money  gifts,  which  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  -  -  The  money,  then,  of  these  of- 
ferings, or  what  comes  in  the  shape  of  articles  of  silver  plate,  pictures,  or  tapestry, 
or  such  like  furniture,  all  goes  to  the  use  of  the  said  oolleffes.  It  may  happen  that 
the  local  rectors  make  use  of  these  indifferently,  firom  which  there  arise  infinite  of- 
fences; they  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  complaints  of  their  own  scholars.] 
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gaTe  a  direetion  which  justly  demands  the  attention  of  all 
iimeB.. 

On  this  snbject  we  have  unquestionably  authentic  documents. 
They  have  expounded,  in  numerous  and  extensive  works,  the 
principles  obsenred  by  themselves  in  confession  and  absolution, 
and  which  they  offer  to  others.  They  are  essentially  the  same, 
in  general,  with  those  that  have  been  so  often  objected  to  them. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  comprehend  at  least  the  leading  principles, 
proceeding  upon  which  they  made  the  whole  territory  their 
own. 

In  the  confessional,  however,  every  thing  must  infallibly  de- 
pend on  the  idea  a  man  may  conceive  of  transgression— of  sin. 

They  explained  what  sin  is,  by  calling  it  a  spontaneous  de- 
partnre  from  the  command  of  God.^ 

And  in  what,  we  further  inquire,  consists  this  spontaneity! 
They  reply,  in  a  discernment  of  the  sin,  and  in  a  fiill  consent 
of  the  wiU.' 

This  principle  they  adopted  from  an  ambitious  desire  of  pro- 
posing something  new,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  recon 
cile  it  with  the  usages  of  ordinary  life.     With  all  the  subtlety 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  with  a  comprehensive  regard  to  occurrent 
cases,  they  carried  it  out  to  the  most  revolting  consequences. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  it  is  enough  that  a  man  only  does 
not  intend  to  commit  sin  as  such;  he  has  the  more  ground  to  hope 
for  pardon  the  less  he  thinks  of  God  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  and 
the  more  violent  the  passion  by  which  he  feels  himself  impelled : 
habit,  nay,  even  a  wicked  example,  in  as  much  as  they  control 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  suffice  for  exculpation.  How  much,  by 
this  means,  is  the  sphere  of  transgression  narrowed !  No  one 
would  love  sin  for  its  own  sake  alone.  But  besides  this,  they 
recognise  grounds  for  exculpation  of  a  different  kind  still.     For 

1  Fr.  Toledo's  definition :  "  voluntariua  recessus  a  regula  divina  " — [a  voluntary 
departure  from  the  dirine  rule]. 

s  Buaembaum,  Medulla  tbeologisB  moralis  lib.  V.  c.  II.  dub.  III.,  thus  expreswi 
himself :  "  Tria  requiruntur  ad  peocatum  mortale  (quod  gratiam  et  amicitiam  cum 
Deo  solvit),  quorum  si  unnm  dealt,  fit  veniale  (quod  ob  suam  leritatem  gratiam  et 
amicitiam  non  tollit) :  1.  ex  parte  intellectus,  ^ena  adrertentia  et  deliheratio,  2. 
ex  parte  voluntatis,  pcrfectus  consensus,  3.  gravitas  materia." — [Three  things  are 
required  to  constitute  mortal  sin  (which  dissolves  favour  and  friendship  with  Grod), 
and  of  these  should  one  be  wanting,  it  becomes  venial  (which,  because  of  its  light- 
ness, does  not  take  away  (Grod's)  &vonr  and  friendship) :  1.  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
derstanding, full  advertency  and  dddberate  pur^pose ;  2.  on  the  part  of  the  will, 
I>erfect  consent ;  3.  importance  of  the  thing  that  is  done.] 
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example,  daelling  is  certainly  forbidden  by  the  church;  never- 
theless, the  Jesuits  find,  that  should  any  one,  by  avoiding  a 
duel,  risk  being  acooonted  a  coward,  the  loss  of  an  office,  or  the 
favour  of  his  prince,  he  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  he  ao- 
oepts  a  challenge.^  To  swear  falsely  is  in  itself  a  grievoos  rin, 
but  whoever,  say  the  Jesuits,  swears  outwardly  only,  without 
an  inward  intention  of  doing  so,  he  will  not  be  bound  thereby: 
he  jests  indeed,  but  does  not  swear.' 

These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  books  that  expressly  profess 
to  be  moderate.  Who  would  pursue  still  further,  now  that 
those  times  are  gone  by,  the  search  after  wider  deviations  from 
what  is  right,  on  the  part  of  a  subtlety  that  annihilated  all  mo- 
rality, and  in  which  one  such  teacher  strives,  with  literary  emu- 
lation, to  outdo  another  !  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even 
the  most  rugged  precepts  of  individual  doctors  became  very  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  another  principle  of  the  Jesuits,  the  doctrine 
of  probability.  They  maintained  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  a  man 
may  venture  to  follow  an  opinion  of  the  soundness  of  which  he 
himself  is  not  convinced,  provided,  beforehand,  that  it  be  de- 
fended by  some  respectable  author:^  they  held  it  not  only  allow- 
able to  follow  the  most  tolerant  teachers,  but  they  even  advised 
people  to  do  so.  People  were  to  despise  scruples  of  conscience; 
nay,  the  true  way  for  a  man  to  rid  himself  of  these,  was  for  him 
to  follow  the  mildest  opinions,  even  though  they  should  be  less 
sure.^  How  did  the  most  secret  self-determination  become  there* 
by  quite  an  external  act.     In  the  Jesuit  directories,  all  the  pos- 

^  "  PriFandus  atioqul  ob  Buroicioncm  igoKfiab,  dignhate,  oflficio  yel  farore  piinoi- 
pis." — (To  be  deprived  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  suspicion  of  cowardice,  of  dig- 
nity, office,  and  the  favour  of  the  prince.]  Busembaum,  lib.  III.  tract.  IV.  cap.  I. 
dab.  v.  art.  L  n.  6. 

fiurta 


s  "  Qui  exteriuB  tantum  jorayit,  sine  aolmo  jurandi,  non  obUgatur,  niai  £ 
ratione  soandali,  cum nonjurarerit  sed  luserit."  (Lib.  III.  tract.  II. cap.  II.  dub.  IV. 

irorn 

laps, 
merely  jested.    (Book  IIL  tract  II.  ch.  II.  doubt  IV.  n.  8.)] 


cap. 
8.) — [He  who  has  sworn  only  extemallT,  without  the  intention  of  swearing,  is 
not  bound,  unless,  perham,  by  reason  of  the  scandal,  since  he  has  not  sworn,  bat 


s  Aphorisnii  oonfessariorum  s.  t.  dubium.  *'  Potest  quis  facere  quod  probabfli 
niione  vel  auctoritate  putat  lioerc,  etiamsi  oppositum  tuUus  sit:  sufficit  antem 
opinio  alioujus  gravis  aatoris." — Aphorioms  of  confessors  under  the  word  doubL 
Any  one  may  do  what  he  thinks  lawfifl  on  probaUe  groonds  or  aathoritir,  alihoagh 
to  do  the  opposite  may  be  safer :  the  opinion,  however,  of  any  grave  author  is  mm- 
cieni.] 

^  Busembaum,  lib.  I.  o.  III. :  "  Remedia  eonsoienti»  sorupulosee  sunt,  LBornpo- 
los  eontonnere,  4.  assuefiMere  se  ad  sequendas  sententias  mitiores  et  minus  etiam 
oOTtas." — [Busembaam,  book  I.  oh.  III. :  The  remedies  for  a  scrupulous  oonseienoe 
are,  1.  To  despiw  wruples.  2.  To  aocustom  one's  self  to  follow  milder  and  even  ten 
sure  opinions.] 
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Bible  oontingenoiea  of  life  are  treated  of,  much  in  the  spirit  of 
method  uBually  adopted  in  systems  of  civil  law,  and  tested  ao- 
oording  to  the  degree  of  their  excusability ;  a  man  needs  only  to 
look  up  for  his  case  there,  and  to  regulate  himself  accordingly, 
without  any  conviction  of  his  own,  and  then  he  is  sure  of  abso- 
lution before  God  and  the  church.  A  slight  declination  of  the 
thoughts  from  a  particular  point,  disburdens  from  all  moral 
blame.  The  Jesuits  themselves,  with  a  certain  degree  of  can* 
dour,  are  amazed  at  times  to  see  how  light  the  yoke  of  Ohrist 
becomes  through  their  doctrines. 

THE   JANSBNI8TS. 

All  life  must  ere  this  have  died  out  in  the  Boman  catholio 
church,  had  there  not  at  the  same  moment  appeared  likewise  an 
opposition  to  such  destructive  doctrines,  and  to  the  whole  deve- 
bpment  connected  with  them. 

Already  even,  most  of  the  other  orders  were  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Jesuits.  The  Dominicans  had  quarrelled  with  them  on 
account  of  their  deviations  in  doctrine  from  Thomas  Aquinas; 
and  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins  because  of  the  exclusive 
power  which  they  arrogated  to  themselves  in  the  missions  in 
farther  Asia:  sometimes  they  were  attacked  by  the  bishops, 
whose  authority  they  abridged;  sometimes  by  the  parish  priests, 
whose  official  duties  they  invaded.  Often,  too,  in  the  univer- 
sities, at  leai5t  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  they  had  adver- 
saries to  contend  with.  But  all  this  formed  no  effective  opposi- 
tion, such  as  could  only  spring  from  a  conviction  deep  in  its 
source,  and  taken  up  with  fresh  spirit. 

For  at  last,  even  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  came  to 
be  closely  connected  with  their  dogmatical  propositions.  In  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  they  allowed  an  ample  scope  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

But  this  was  now  the  very  point  to  which  the  greatest  resist- 
ance which  the  Jesuits  in  general  have  ever  experienced,  at- 
tached itself.     It  revealed  itself  in  the  following  manner. 

During  those  years  in  which  the  controversies  on  the  means 
of  grace  kept  the  theological  world  in  the  Boman  catholic  church 
in  great  contention,  among  the  students  at  Louvain  there  were 
two  young  men,  Cornelius  Janse,  from  Holland,  and  John  du 

n.  2  k 
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Ver^r,  a  Qascon,  who,  with  a  conviction  in  which  they  were 
perfectly  agreed,  had  adopted  the  side  of  the  stricter  doctrines, 
doctrines  which  had  never,  indeed,  been  suppressed  in  Louvain, 
and  conceived  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  Jesuits.  Verger  was 
of  higher  rank  and  ampler  means  than  his  friend,  whom  he  took 
with  him  to  Bayoune.  There  they  plunged  into  the  constantly- 
repeated  study  of  the  works  of  Augustine,  and  conceived  such 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  doctrines  of  that  church-fa- 
ther on  grace  and  free-will,  as  determined  the  character  of  their 
whole  future  lives/ 

Jansenius,  who  became  a  professor  at  Louvain,  and  bishop  of 
Ypres,  pursued  rather  the  theoretical ;  Verger,  who  obtained  the 
abbacy  of  St.  Gyran,  rather  the  practical  and  ascetic  method, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  doctrines  again  into  vogue. 

Yet  the  book  in  which  Jansenius  copiously  and  systemati- 
cally developed  his  convictions,  under  the  title— Augustinus,  is 
a  very  important  one,  not  only  because  of  the  boldness  with 
which  it  impugns  the  Jesuits  in  their  dogmatical  and  moral  ten- 
dencies, but  because  it  does  so  by  giving  all  the  freshness  of 
living  thoughts  to  the  ancient  formulas  on  grace,  sin,  and  for- 
giveness. 

Jansenius  starts  from  the  point  that  the  will  of  man  is  not 
free;  that  he  is  fettered  and  held  in  bondage  by  lusting  after 
earthly  things;  that  by  his  own  power  he  is  incapable  of  rising 
out  of  this  condition;  that  grace  must  come  to  his  assistance, 
grace  which  is  not  so  much  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  concupiscence.^ 

^  Synopffis  y'lisi  Jansenii  [Sketch  of  the  life  of  Jansenios],  prefixed  to  the  Augus- 
tiniu :  "  In  CantaUriam  deiude  migrarit,  ubi  eruditissimoruni  virorum  oonauetudi- 
ne  et  familiari  studionim  oommunione  in  SS.  Patrum  et  pneiiertim  Augustioi 
intelligentia  magnos  progrcasus  feciase,  sepe  testatusest." — [He  then  migrated  into 
BijKay,  where  ho  has  often  testified  that  while  enjoying  the  acquaintance  and  fami- 
liar fellowship  in  study  of  most  learned  men,  he  made  great  progress  in  understand- 
ing the  holy  fathers,  and  particularly  Augustine.] 

s  Corn.  Jansenii  Augustinus,  tom.  III.  lib.  I.  cap.  II. :  "  Liberatio  Tolantatb  non 
est  peccati  rcmissio,  sod  rclaxatio  quaxlam  delectabilis  rincull  ooncupiscentialis,  cui 
innexus  senrit  animus  auoad  per  gratiam  infusa  coelesti  dulcedine  ad  suprema  dili- 
genda  transferatur."— [The  liberation  of  the  will  is  not  the  remission  of  sin,  but  a 
certain  delightful  relaxation  of  the  conoupiscential  bond,  enchained  by  which  the  mind 
ii  in  bondage,  until,  by  a  celestial  sweetness  infused  by  grace,  it  is  carried  over  to 
the  love  of  the  supreme  good.]  Thus,  ahfo,  does  Pascal  understand  this  doctrine. 
*'Dieu  change  le  cceur  de  I'homme  par  une  douceur  celeste  qu*il  y  r^pand."  Les 
ProTinciales,  1.  XVIII.  tom.  III.  p.  413.— TGod  changes  man's  heart  by  a  hearen- 
Jy  sweetness  which  he  sheds  otcf  it.  ProTincial  Letten,  letter  XVIII.  toL  III. 
p.  413.] 
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Here  we  Bee  at  ouce  his  distinctiye  yiew.  He  makes  grace 
enter  by  the  higher  and  purer  gratification  which  the  soul  expe- 
riences in  things  divine.  The  effectual  grace  of  the  Saviour, 
says  he,  is  nothing  but  a  spiritual  delight,  by  which  the  will  is 
induced  to  desire  and  to  perform  what  God  has  decreed.  It  is 
the  unspontaneous  movement  instilled  into  the  will  by  God, 
through  which  goodness  pleases  a  man,  and  he  is  induced  to 
strive  after  it.^  He  repeatedly  inculcates  that  what  is  good  must 
be  done,  not  from  dread  of  punishment,  but  from  love  of  right- 
eousness. 

And  now,  proceeding  from  this  point,  he  rises  to  the  higher 
question,  what  this  righteousness  is? 

He  answers,  God  himself. 

For  God  must  not  be  thought  of  as  if  he  were  corporeal,  or 
under  any  form  whatever,  not  even  that  of  light ;  we  must  con- 
template him  and  love  him  as  the  eternal  truth,  the  source  of 
all  truth  and  wisdom,  as  righteousness,  not  in  so  far  as  that  is  the 
attribute  of  a  character,  but  in  so  far  as  realized  to  our  thoughts 
as  an  idea,  as  a  supreme  inviolable  rule.  The  rules  of  our  ac- 
tions emanate  from  the  eternal  law:  they  are  a  reflection  of  his 
light:  whoever  loves  righteousness,  loves  God  himself.' 

Man  does  not  become  good  by  directing  his  mind  to  this  or 
that  virtue,  but  by  fixing  his  regards  on  the  unchangeable, 
simple,  supreme  good,  wliich  is  truth,  which  is  God  himself. 
Virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  God. 

And  it  is  just  in  this  love  that  the  deliverance  of  the  will  con- 
sists: its  ineffable  sweetness  annihilates  the  charm  of  sinful 
desires :  there  arises  a  voluntary  and  blissful  necessity  of  not 
sinning  but  living  well,^  the  true  free-will,  that  is,  a  will  deliv- 
ered from  evil  and  filled  with  good. 

1  Tom.  III.  lib.  IV.  c  I. 

s  Torn.  III.  lib.  V.  c.  III. :  *'  Regulso  vivendi  et  quaai  luiuina  virtutum  immota- 
bilia  et  senipitorna  non  sunt  aliud  quam  lex  setorna  qiuc  in  ip«a  Dei  seterni  veritate 
splendet.  quain  ])ruindc  diligendo  nou  aliud  diliglt  nihi  ipsum  Deum  seu  yeritatem 
et  jiLHtiiiam  c)uh  incommutabilem,  a  qua  promanat  et  ex  cujus  rcfulgentia  lucia 
fulgrt  quidquid  vclut  jusiuui  et  rectum  apprubamus." — [The  rules  of  living,  and  as 
it  were  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  lighta  of  the  virtues,  are  nothing  but  the  eter- 
nal law  which  shines  forth  in  the  verv  truth  of  the  eternal  God  ;  which,  therefore, 
in  loving  a  man,  loves  nothing  else  but  Utxl  hinLself,  or  hia  immutable  truth  and 
JuAiiee,  from  which  there  emanates,  and  Irom  whose  reliilgence  there  shines  forth, 
whatever  we  approve  as  just  and  right.] 

s  Tom.  III.  lib.  VII.  c.  fX. :  "  voluntas  felix,  immutabilis  et neoessaria  non  pec- 
eandi  recteque  vivendi." — [Vol.  III.  book  VII.  ch.  IX.:  a  bliasful,  immutable,  and 
necessary  willingness,  not  to  sin,  but  to  lire  rightly.] 
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In  this  work  it  is  amazing  to  how  high  a  degree  the  develop- 
ments of  doctrine  are  kept  philooophically  clear,  even  in  the 
learned  zeal  of  a  hostile  discussion:  the  fundamental  ideas  are 
at  once  moral  and  religious,  speculative  and  practical;  to  the 
external  self-satisfaction  of  the  Jesuit  doctrine,  it  opposes  strict 
retirement  within  a  man^s  own  self;  the  ideal  of  an  activity  that 
Tents  itself  in  love  to  God. 

But  while  Jansenius  was  still  occupied  with  the  corapositioD 
of  this  work,  his  friend  was  already  attempting,  first  of  all,  to 
exhibit  in  his  own  life,  and  then  practically  to  extend  among 
those  around  him,  the  ideas  that  lay  at  its  foundation. 

St.  Gyran,  for  so  had  Verger  now  come  to  be  called,  had  pro- 
vided for  himself  a  learned,  ascetic  solitude  in  the  midst  of  Paris, 
and  there,  in  a  course  of  indefatigable  study  of  holy  scripture 
smd  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  he  endeavoured  to  imbibe  their 
spirit.  The  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  in  which  he  agreed  with 
Jansenius,  must  have  led  him  first  of  all  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  regulations  for  penitents 
laid  down  by  the  (Boman)  church;  and  was  heard,  indeed,  to 
say,  that  the  church  had  been  purer  at  its  commencement,  as 
brooks  are  near  their  source;  and  that  but  too  many  Gh>spel 
truths  were  now  obscured.^  His  requirements,  on  the  contrary, 
sounded  Yery  severe.  Self-humiliation,  patience,  dependance 
on  God,  absolute  renunciation  of  the  world,^  the  devotion  of  all 
a  man'^s  active  energies,  to  the  love  of  Gt>d,  this  alone  to  him 
seemed  Christianity.  So  profound  an  idea  had  he  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  inward  change,  that  according  to  his  doctrine,  grace 
must  precede  penance.  '^  When  God  means  to  deliver  a  soul, 
he  begins  internally :  if  the  heart  be  but  once  changed,  if  true 
contrition  be  but  once  experienced,  all  else  follows;  absolution 
can  but  indicate  the  first  beam  of  grace:  as  a  physician  has  but 
to  follow  the  motions  and  internal  operations  of  nature,  so  must 
the  physician  of  the  soul  follow  the  operations  of  grace.^^  He 
often  repeats  that  he  himself  had  travelled  over  the  whole  path 
from  temptation  and  sin,  to  contrition,  prayer,  and  exaltation. 
He  opened  his  mind  to  but  few;  whenever  he  did  so  he  was 

1  Extrmcta  finom  his  examination  in  ReuchUn*s  Geschichte  von  Portroyal  [Hia- 
tory  of  Portroyal],  I.  p.  461. 

s  "  S'homilier,  aouilrir  et  d6pendre  dc  Dieu  est  toute  la  vie  Chr6tienne/' — [Self- 
huiniliation,  tuflbring,  and  dependence  ou  God,  is  the  whole  Christian  life.] 
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•puiDg  of  hifl  words,  his  countenance  beaming  with  the  ezpres*- 
■ion  of  peace;  but  as  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  what  he  said, 
as  he  always  waited  for  an  occasion  and  inward  call,  in  himself 
as  well  as  in  others,  he  made  an  irresistible  impression:  those 
who  listened  to  him  felt  themselyes  involuntarily  changed,  and 
tears  would  burst  from  their  eyes  before  they  were  aware.^  Very 
soon  some  distinguished  men  attached  themselves  to  him  as  de- 
cided proselytes:  Amauld  d^Andilly,  who  stood  on  intimate 
terms  with  Cardinal  Bichelieu  and  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
was  employed  on  the  most  important  affairs;  whose  nephew, 
too,  le  Maitre,  admired  at  that  time  as  the  first  speaker  in  the  par* 
liament,  and  who  had  the  most  splendid  career  before  him,  yet 
now  withdrew  at  once  to  a  hermitage  near  Paris.  Angelique 
Amauld,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  and 
her  nuns  of  Portroyal,  clung  to  St.  Gyran  with  the  unbounded 
deference  usually  felt  by  pious  women  for  their  prophets. 

Jansenius  died  before  he  had  seen  his  book  in  print:  and  St. 
Gyran,  immediately  after  his  first  conversions,  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  Bichelieu,  who  had  a  natural  dislike  to  such  personal 
efficiency;  but  these  untoward  events  did  not  check  the  progress 
of  their  doctrines. 

Jansenius'^s  book,  alike  from  its  inherent  merit  and  from  its 
boldness  as  a  polemical  work,  gradually  produced  a  general  and 
deep  impression.^  St.  Gyran  continued  to  put  forth  his  activity 
in  making  converts  from  his  prison ;  the  respect  he  commanded 
was  increased  by  tho  uninerite<l  sufferings  which  had  befallen 
him,  and  which  he  bore  with  great  resignation;  so  that  on  re- 
gaining his  liberty  on  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  saint,  another  John  the  Baptist.  He  died, 
indeed,  a  few  months  after  (on  the  11th  of  October,  1643),  but 
he  had  founded  a  school  which  saw  the  gospel  in  his  doctrines 
and  those  of  his  friend:  '^  his  disciples,'^  says  one  of  them,  '^went 
forth  like  eaglets  under  his  wings :  heirs  of  his  virtues  and  his 

1  M6moirai  pcmr  aenrir  k  lliiitoire  de  Portroyal  par  Mr.  Fontaine,  I.  p.  925. 
Racine :  Hwtoire  de  Portroyal,  p.  134. 

s  Gerbcron  :  Histoire  du  Jana^nisme,  I.  03 :  "  Les  th^ologienn  de  Paris  8*appli- 
querent  tell(>nient  a  I'dtude  de  rAngUBtin  d'Ipres,  oil  ils  reconnoissoient  celai  d'Hlp- 
]K)nc,  -  -  qu'on  commengoit  k  n'entendro  plus  panni  cee  th6ologiens  que  let 
noma  dc  Jansenius  ct  dc  S.  Auguitin." — [Gerberon :  History  of  Jansenism,  I.  63. 
The  divines  of  Paris  applied  themselres  so  to  the  study  of  the  Tpres  Augustine,  in 
wliooi  they  n'cognized  hiro  of  Hippo,  -  -  that  among  those  divines  there  began 
to  be  no  other  names  heard  but  those  of  Jansenius  and  St.  Augustine.] 
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piety,  who  transmitted  again  to  others  what  thej  had  received 
from  him.  Elijah  left  Elisha  behind  him,  who  continues  to 
carry  on  his  work." 

If  we  attempt  to  point  out  the  relation  in  which  the  Jansen- 
ists  stood  to  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  parties  in  general,  they 
manifestly  remind  us  of  protestantism.  They  urged  with  quite 
the  same  zeal  the  necessity  of  holy  living;  they  endeavoured  no 
less  to  give  a  new  form  to  theology,  by  removing  the  excrescen- 
cies  of  scholasticism.  But,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  not  venture 
on  that  account  to  pronounce  them,  remotely  even,  a  kind  of  un- 
conscious protestants.  The  main  difference,  viewed  historically, 
lies  in  their  willingly  submitting  to  a  principle,  to  which  protes- 
tantism, from  the  first,  was'not  to  be  brought  back;  they  re- 
mained attached  to  those  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Latin 
church,  who  had  been  abandoned  in  Germany  ever  since  1523, 
namely,  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Gregory;  and  only  added  to 
these  some  of  the  Greek  fathers,  particularly  Chrysostom;  in  the 
works  of  these  fathers,  they  thought  they  possessed  a  pure  un- 
adulterated tradition,  from  which,  further,  St.  Bernard  never 
deviated,  but  which,  posterior  to  that  ^^last  of  the  fathers,**^  be- 
came obscured  through  the  intrusion  of  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines. Hence  we  find  them  far  removed  from  that  energetic 
zeal,  wherewith  the  protestants  went  back  directly  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Holy  Scripture,  their  conscience  being  satisfied  with  the 
first  formations  which  became  the  groundwork  of  the  later  sys- 
tem. They  remained  satisfied  that  the  visible  church,  notwith- 
standing momentary  obscuration  and  disfigurement,  still  is  of 
one  spirit,  yea,  of  one  body  with  Christ,  and  is  infallible  and 
imperishable;  they  held  very  earnestly  to  the  episcopal  hierar- 
chy; they  lived  in  the  belief  that  Augustine  had  been  inspired 
by  Gk)d,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  world,  in  its 
fulness,  the  doctrine  of  grace,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  new  covenxmt;  in  their  apprehension.  Christian  theology  in 
him  received  its  completion;  that  theology  they  desired  but  to 
comprehend  in  its  root,  to  understand  in  its  essence;  yet  Pela- 
gian opinions  had  often,  down  to  that  time,  been  held  as  Augus- 
tinian — Luther  had  been  awakened  by  Augustine,  but  had  then 
gone  back  without  reserve  to  the  first  source  of  information, 
Scripture,  the  word  of  Gbd;  confronting  him  Soman  catholic 
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crism,  had  held  fiist  to  the  entire  system  that  had  grown  up  in 
the  coarse  of  ages;  the  Jansenists  endeavonred  to  give  currency 
to  Augustine^s  conception,  as  being  that  which  comprised  all 
that  went  before,  and  laid  the  foiindation  of  what  followed.  Pro- 
testantism rejects  tradition;  Roman  Catholicism  clings  to  it, 
while  Jansenism  seeks  to  purify  it,  to  restore  its  original  char* 
acter,  and  thereby  thinks  to  regenerate  alike  doctrine  and  life. 

Forthwith  there  assembled  in  the  solitude  of  Port-royal  des 
Champs,  to  which  le  Maitre  had  first  retired,  no  inconsiderable 
society  around  him,  all  agreed  in  the  profession  of  those  princi- 
ples. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  first  instance  there  was 
something  contracted  about  it,  for  it  was  chiefly  composed  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  Amauld  family.  Le  Maitre  alone 
drew  about  him  four  of  his  brothers ;  their  mother  who  had  given 
them  their  peculiar  disposition  of  mind,  was  an  Amauld.  St. 
Gyran^s  oldest  friend,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  heart,  was 
Amauld  d'Andilly;  he,  too,  at  length  joined  the  society;  his 
youngest  brother,  Anthony  Amauld,  was  the  autlior  of  the  first 
work  of  any  consequence  in  its  favour.  These  were  followed  by 
a  great  many  other  relations  and  friends.  The  convent  of  Port- 
royal  in  Paris  also,  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  that 
family.  Andilly  relates  that  his  mother,  who  at  length  likewise 
entered  there,  had  around  her  twelve  daugliters  and  grand- 
daughters.^ This  reminds  us  that  it  was  chieily  the  elder  An- 
thony Amauld,  from  whom  all  these  were  descended,  tliat  by 
his  splendid  pleading  in  1594,  led  to  the  decision  that  the  Jesu- 
its should  leave  Paris.  A  dislike  to  the  order  had  become  as  it 
were  hereditary  in  the  family. 

But  how  soon  and  how  nobly  was  that  narrow  circle  enlarged. 

Many  others  attached  themselves  to  it,  attracted  solely  by 
the  tie  of  a  congenial  taste.  An  influential  preacher  in  Paris, 
called  Singlin,  an  adherent  of  St.  Gyran^s,  was  particularly  active 
in  their  behalf  Singlin  had  this  singular  quality,  that  while 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  could  express  himself  in  com- 
mon conversation,  no  sooner  did  he  mount  the  pulpit  than  he 
display  ed  an  overpowering  eloquence.'  Those  who  most  eagerly 
clung  to  him,  he  sent  to  Port-royal,  where  they  were  cordially 

1  'Mdmoires  d'AnuMild  d'Andilly,  I.  p.  841. 
s  M6moires  de  FonUine,  11.  p.  283. 
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welooraed.  They  coiusisted  of  yomig  clergymen  and  men  of 
leurning,  thriYing  merchants,  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
fjAmilies,  physicians  who  abready  occupied  important  positions  in 
society,  members  of  other  orders,  all  neyertheless  such  as  nothing 
but  an  inward  impulse  and  a  decided  agreement  in  sentiment 
could  have  induced  to  take  this  step. 

And  now  in  this  retirement,  just  as  if  in  a  convent  kept  toge- 
ther voluntarily,  and  without  the  obligation  of  formal  vows,  there 
was  much  time  given  no  doubt  to  religious  exercises;  the  church 
was  sedulously  attended;  there  was  much  solitaEy  and  social 
prayer;  there  were  agricultural  labours  also,  and  one  or  other 
member  of  the  society  engaged  in  some  handicraft;  but  Uterary 
engagements  constituted  the  chief  occupation  of  the  place;  the 
Port-royalists  formed  a  sort  of  academy. 

While  the  Jesuits  stored  up  learning  in  enormous  folios,  or 
loot  themselves  in  the  perverse  scholasticism  of  artificial  systems 
of  morals  and  theology,  the  Jansenists  addressed  themselves  to 
the  nation. 

They  began  by  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  church 
£ithers,  and  Latin  [urayerbooks;  in  this  they  happily  contrived 
to  avoid  the  old  French  forms  which  had  injured  the  works  of 
this  kind  that  had  hitherto  appeared,  and  to  express  themselves 
with  an  attractive  clearness.  An  educational  institution  which 
they  established  near  Port-royal,  furnished  them  with  an  occa- 
sion for  composing  school-books  for  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  in  logic  and  geometry;  and  these  proceeding  from  a 
freeh  apprehension  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  supplied  new 
methods  for  ordinary  use,  the  advantage  of  which  came  to  be 
universally  acknowledged.^  Mingled  with  these  there  then  ap- 
peared other  works,  controversial  writings  of  an  aouteness  and 
precision  which  intdlectually  annihilated  their  enemies;  works 
of  deep  devotion,  such  as  the  hours  of  Port-royal,  which  came  to 
be  greedily  received,  and  after  the  li^e  of  a  century,  are  still 
as  new  and  as  much  in  request  as  at  their  first  appearanceiC 
Minds  of  such  eminent  scientific  capacity  as  Pascal,  coryphaei  of 
French  poesy,  such  as  Racine,  men  of  learning  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive range  of  study,  such  as  Tillemont,  went  forth  from 

1  Notice  de  Petitot.  preSzed  to  theMemoin  of  AndiIl7,T.,ot1ierw'Ma  sarpritingty 
fNurtial  work. 
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amoDg  them.  Their  efforts,  as  we  see,  extended  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  theology  and  asceticism  that  had  been  marked  out  by 
Janse  and  Verger.  Wc  should  not,  indeed,  venture  too  ISeu-, 
should  we  assert,  that  tliis  union  of  men,  rich  in  mental  endow- 
ments, full  of  noble  aims,  who  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  developed,  altogether  of  themselves,  a  new  tone  of  ezpres- 
aion  and  of  communicating  knowledge,  has  exercised  in  general  a 
very  remarkable  internally-beneficial  influence  on  the  literature 
of  France,  and  hence  on  that  of  Europe,  and  that  the  literary 
lustre  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  may  so  far  be  traced  to  it. 

Now,  however,  how  must  not  the  spirit  that  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  these  productions,  have  by  their  means  opened  a 
way  for  itself  into  the  nation?  It  found  adherents  in  all  quar- 
ters. The  parish  priests,  by  whom  the  Jesuit  confessional  had 
long  l)een  detested,  particularly  attached  themselves  to  them. 
At  times,  for  example  under  Cardinal  Rctz,  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  they  would  find  their  way  to  the  ranks  of  the  superior 
clergy;  important  situations  were  given  them.  Forthwith  we 
find  that  they  had  patrons,  not  only  in  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  but  even  in  Spain:  while  Innocent  X.  was  still  reigning, 
a  Jansenist  preacher  was  to  ho  heard  from  the  pulpit  in  public 
at  Bome.^ 

The  question  there  before  all  others  now  was,  how  these  opin- 
ions would  be  looked  upon  by  the  lioniaii  see. 

POSITION  OP  THE  aOMAJf  COURT  WITH  BESPKCT  TO  THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

There  had  now  recommenceil,  onlv  under  somewhat  different 

»  Dcone,  torn.  IV.  "Fu  citato  per  il  sant'  officio  Monsieur  Ilonorato  lleruin 
(1  lenient),  dottor  della  Sorbonu  di  Pariggi,  j)er  la  predica  eho  fece  in  San  Lui^i  nel 
giumo  dclla  iesta,  ncUa  quale  sosteunc  o  difeso  1'  opiniono  di  Jaiiscnio  con  esaltarlo 
))er  unico  inteqiretc  di  S.  Agostino,  non  specificandolo  ma  ijcro  delineandolo  che  da 
ciascheduno  era  inteso.  RgU  si  ritiro  in  casa  dell*  ambaaciator  di  tVancia  e  di  la 
a  Pariggi.  II  suo  libro  d  prohibito,  et  il  maestro  del  sacra  palazso  ne  ha  havuto 
(Mialche  trayaglio  per  haTeme  jKnueasa  la  stampa :  egli  si  scusa  con  diro  che  reniva 
dedicato  al  pai)a  et  era  in  lingua  franoeso,  la  quale  egli  non  intende,  per6  contenendo 
il  libro  r  opinione  favorcTole  ui'  opinione  loro  contro  1  opinione  do'  Goftuiti.*' — [There 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  holy  office.  Monsieur  Ilonorato  Ilerzan  (]Ier- 
sent),  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  for  the  sermon  ho  had  preached  in  tlie  church 
of  St.  Louis  on  the  feast  day,  in  which  he  maintained  and  defended  the  opinion  held 
by  Jansenius,  extolling  him  at  the  same  time  as  the  sole  interpreter  of  St.  Augustine, 
not  naming  him,  but  describing  him  in  such  a  manner  that  every  bodv  undcniUxNl 
him.  lie  withdrew  to  the  house  of  the  French  ambawador,  and  from  that  to  Paris. 
Ilia  book  is  prohibited,  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace  lias  got  himself  into  some 
trouble  for  having  permitted  it  to  be  printed ;  he  cxcuws  himself  by  saving  that  it 
came  with  a  dedication  to  the  pofx^,  and  waa  in  the  French  tongue,  which  he  does 
not  understand,  the  book,  in  fine,  containing  the  opinion  favourable  to  their  opinion 
against  the  opinion  of  the  Jesuits.] 

II.  2l 
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forms,  that  same  controversy,  which,  forty  years  before,  neither 
Clement  VIII.  nor  Paul  V.  had  ventured  to  determine. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Urban  VIII.  or  Innocent  X.  would  have 
shown  more  decision,  had  there  not  unluckily  appeared  in  the 
work  of  Jansenius  a  passage  at  which  the  Boman  see,  on  other 
grounds,  took  great  offence. 

In  his  third  book,  on  the  state  of  innocence,  Jansenius  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  a  position  laid  down  by  Augustine,  which, 
it  could  not  be  denied,  had  been  condemned  by  the  court  of 
Bome.  He  hesitates  for  a  moment,  at  a  loss  which  to  follow, 
the  church-father  or  the  pope.  But,  after  some  hesitation,  ho 
observes,^  that  the  Boman  see  occasionally  condemns  a  doctrine 
merely  for  th^sake  of  peace,  without  meaning  thereby  to  declare 
exactly  that  it  is  false;  he  then  bluntly  determines  in  favour  of 
the  Augustinian  dogma. 

His  adversaries  naturally  took  advantage  of  this  passage; 
they  pointed  to  it  as  an  attack  on  papal  infallibility;  further. 
Urban  VIII.  was  prevailed  upon  to  pronounce  his  displeasure 
on  a  book  which,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  apostolic  author- 
ity, contained  positions  that  had  been  condemned  by  preceding 
popes. 

With  this  declaration,  however,  he  effected  little.  The  Jan- 
senist  doctrines  diffused  themselves  not  the  less  powerfully,  and 
in  France  there  appeared  a  general  separation  into  two  parties. 
The  opponents  of  Port-royal  held  it  necessary  to  draw  forth 
another  and  a  more  precise  condemnation  from  the  Boman  see. 
To  that  end  they  comprised  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Jan- 
senius as  they  understood  them,  in  five  propositions,  and  called 
on  Pope  Innocent  X.  to  pronounce  his  apostolical  judgment  upon 
them.^ 

And  upon  this  steps  were  taken  at  the  Boman  court  for  hav- 

1  De  statu  nature  pune.  III.  c.  XXII.  p.  403. "  Quodsi,"  lie  adds, "  rei  tunc  ostendi 
potuiaaet  hanc  aliaM)ue  nonnullas  propoaitiones  ab  Augustino  doctorum  omnium 
coryphseo  traditaa,  nunquam,  arbitror,  hujuunodi  decretum  ab  apo8tolica  sede  per« 
nuuuuwet."— [On  the  state  of  pure  nature.  III.  chap.  XXII.  p.  403.  But  if  (he 
adds)  it  could  even  then  have  been  shown  that  this,  and  some  other  propositions,  hsd 
been  delirered  by  Augustine,  the  coryphieus  of  all  doctors,  never,  in  my  opinion, 
would  a  decree  of  this  kind  have  emanated  from  the  apostolic  see.] 

*  Pallavicini:  Vita  di  Alesaandro  VII:  "acciochd  ben  informato  dichiaruse  ci6 
che  devea  permettersi  o  proibirsi  intomo  cinque  prinoipali  propositioni  di  quell* 
autore." — [PalUvicini's  Life  of  Alexander  VII.:  in  order  that,  after  being  well  in- 
formed, he  might  declare  what  ought  to  be  permitted  or  prohibited  with  respect  to 
the  five  chief  propositions  of  that  author.] 
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ing  a  fiyrmal  inyefltigation  made.  A  oongregatioii  was  named, 
eonwrting  of  four  oaidinals,  mider  whose  supenrision  thirteen 
tmolo^cal  eonsultora  undertook  this  task. 

Now  these  propositions  were  so  prepared,  that  at  the  first 
glanee  ihey  contained  obvious  heterodoxies,  bat  on  a  closer 
examination  they  might  at  least  so  &r  bear  an  orthodox  mean* 
ing.^  Different  views  forthwith  appeared  among  the  consnltors. 
Four  of  them,  that  is,  two  Dominicans,  Luca  Wadding,. a  Min- 
orite, and  the  general  of  the  Aagustinians,  thought  the  condem- 
nation unadvisable.  But  the  other  nine  were  in  &Tour  of  it.' 
AU  now  depended  on  how  &r  the  pope  would  agree  with  the 
majority. 

Innocent  X.  was  averse  to  agitating  the  question  at  alL 
Already  in  itself  he  detested  puzzling  theological  investigation*; 
but  he  anticipated  besides,  that  on  which  ever  side  he  might 
declare  himself,  the  results  would  be  untoward.  He  could  not 
decide  in  defiance  of  the  verdict  of  so  large  a  majority.  ^^  When 
he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  ditoh,^  says  Pallavicini,  ^*and  mea- 
sured with  his  eye  the  extent  of  the  leap,  he  drew  back  and  was 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  advance  fiirther.^ 

But  these  scruples  were  not  felt  by  all  the  court.  Immediately 
at  the  side  of  the  pope,  stood  a  secretary  of  state,  Cardinal  Ohigi, 
who  was  incessantly  inflaming  him.     While  still  at  Cologne 
Chigi  had  met  with  the  book  and  read  it;  already  had  the  above 
passage  filled  him  while  there  with  devout  indignation,  so  that 
he  had  tossed  it  away  from  him ;  in  this  repugnance  to  it  he  had 
been  strengthened  by  some  of  the  German  regular  clergy;  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  congregation  appointed  to  examine 
the  case,  and  had  contributed  his  own  share  towards  its  result; 
now  he  urged  the  pope  not  to  be  silent  on  this  occasion ;  silence 
would  be  interpreted  as  permission ;  he  must  not  allow  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility  to  fall  into  discredit ;  and  that  this 
was  just  one  principal  vocation  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  decide, 
where  the  faithful  were  in  doubt,  as  to  what  to  believe.' 

>  Racine:  Abr^  de  1*  histoiie  eooMiiMtiqae,  torn.  XI.  p.  15^Ramne*s 
Abridgement  of  Church  Ilistory,  toL  XL  p.  15.] 

<  Pallavicini,  who  was  hinuelf  one  of  the  oonsultoni,  oomnianicatcs  theie  detaila. 
He  layB  of  the  pope :  "  11  sao  inteUetto  alieninimo  dclle  sottiglieiie  sedartiche."— 
[His  inteilect  is  most  alien  to  seholasUc  subtleties.] 

*  PalltTioini's  eommaoicatioiis. 
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Innocent,  as  wo  know,  was  a  man  that  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  by  sudden  impressions,  and  in  a  lackless  hour  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  representation  that  had  been  made  to  him 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  infiedlibility  was  exposed.  He 
the  more  readily  took  this  to  be  an  inspiration  from  above,  as 
it  happened  to  be  the  day  of  St.  Athanasius.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1653,  he  published  his  bull,  in  which  he  condemned  tho«e 
five  propositions  as  heretical,  blasphemous,  and  execrable.  He 
declared  that  with  this  he  hoped  to  restore  peace  to  the  church; 
that  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  that  the  vessel  of  the 
church  should  sail  onwards  as  on  a  quiet  sea,  and  reach  the 
haven  of  salvation/ 

But  how  completely  different  was  it  fated  that  the  result 
should  be! 

The  Jansenists  denied  that  they  could  find  the  propositions 
in  Jansen^s  book,  and  still  more,  that  they  were  understood  by 
them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned. 

Now  first  was  it  manifest  in  what  a  false  position  the  Boman 
court  had  placed  itself.  The  French  bishops  urged  in  Bome  to 
have  it  declared  that  those  propositions  were  really  condemned 
in  the  meaning  held  by  Jansenius.  Chigi,  who  meanwhile  had 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VII.,  could 
so  much  the  less  refuse  this  from  his  having  taken  so  large  a 
part  himself  in  the  condemnation  that  had  been  pronounced: 
he  gave  forth  that  declaration  in  plain  and  formal  terms,  ^'that 
the  five  propositions  had  certainly  been  taken  from  Jansen^s 
book,  and  had  been  condemned  as  understood  by  him.^^ 

But  this,  too,  the  Jansenists  were  prepared  to  meet.  They 
replied,  that  a  declaration  of  this  sort  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  papal  power:  that  the  papal  infallibility  did  not  extend  to 
a  judgment  upon  facte. 

Thus  there  was  added  to  the  dogmatical  controversy  a  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  limits  of  the  papal  authority;  in  their  undo- 

>  In  Coqad.  VI.  III.  248.  We  see  from  Pallaviciui  that  it  wu  drawn  up  bj 
Chigi»  and  chiefly  by  Albixi,  niwewor  of  the  Inquisition. 

*  In  Coquel.  VI.  IV.  151.  "  Quinque  iUas  propoBiUonee  ex  libro  pnememorati 
Cornelii  Jansenii  epiacopi  Iprenaifl  cui  titulos  Augustinus  excerptas  ao  in  aensa  ab 
eodem  Jansenio  intento  damnatas  fuisse  declaramus  et  definimoB." — [We  declare 
and  deionnine  that  thoee  five  propositions  have  bccti  excerpted  from  the  book  of  the 
before-mentioned  Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Tprcs,  intituled  Aucrustinm,  and 
that  they  have  been  condemned  in  the  meaning  intended  by  the  said  Janaenios.] 
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niable  opposition  to  the  Boman  catholic  see,  the  Jansenists  uni- 
formly contrived,  however,  to  maintain  the  character  of  good 
Boman  catholics. 

This  party,  too,  was  now  no  longer  to  be  set  aside.  Prepa- 
ratory measures  were  occasionally  taken  on  the  side  of  the  orovm 
for  that  purpose;  formularies,  embodying  the  meaning  of  the 
oondemnatory  bull,  were  issued,  and  were  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  ecclesiastical  persons,  even  by  schoolmasters  and  by  nuns. 
The  Jansenists  made  no  difficulty  of  condemning  the  five  pro- 
positions, which,  as  has  been  said,  admitted  of  a  heterodox  in- 
terpretation ;  they  only  refused  to  acknowledge,  by  an  incondi- 
tional  subscription,  that  they  were  contained  in  Jansenius,  and 
that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  their  master;  nor  could  any  per- 
secution induce  them  to  do  so.  The  effect  of  this  constancy  was, 
that  their  numbers  and  credit  daily  increased ;  and  soon  nume- 
rous defenders  of  their  views  might  be  found  even  amongst  the 
bishops.^ 

In  order  that  peace  might  be  restored,  externally  at  least, 
Clement  IX.,  in  1668,  had  to  declare  himself  satisfied  witli  a 
subscription  which  even  a  Jansenist  could  give.  He  contented 
himself  with  a  condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  in  general, 
without  insisting  that  they  were  actually  taught  by  Jansenius.' 

I  Letter  of  nineteen  bisliojis  to  the  po{>e,  IstDec.  ItiGT-  "  NoTum  et  inaaditum 
apud  noB  nonniilli  dugma  proouderunt,  ecclesixc  nenipc  decretis  quibus  quotidiana 
nee  ravelata  divinitus  facta  deciduntur,  certAm  et  iniallibUem  constare  veritatem." 
— [Some  among  us  have  eoined  a  new  and  unheard-of  doctrine,  namely,  that  cer- 
tain and  infalhble  truth  appcani  in  the  decrees  of  the  church,  by  which  facta  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  not  divinely  revealed,  are  decided.]  Yet  thia  is  projierly  the 
acknowledged  opposition  of  the  question  of  right  and  fact. 

«  The  hwt  formulary  of  Alexander  VII.  (16th  Feb.  1666)  runs  thus :  "  Jerejctte 
et  condamne  sinctirement  lea  cinq  propoaitions  extraites  du  livre  de  Cornelius  Jan- 
si>niu8  intitul6  August inus,  et  dans  lo  sens  du  mCme  auteur,  comme  lo  saint  sid^ 
AI>oAtolique  les  a  condanm^es  i>ar  les  susdites  constitutions." — [I  sincerely  reject 
and  condemn  the  five  projiositions  extracted  from  the  book  of  Cornelius  Jansenius, 
intituled  Augustinus,  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  same  author,  as  the  holy  apostolic 
see  has  condemned  them  by  the  said  constitutions.]  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
more  circumstantial  declaration  of  peace :  "  Vous  deyez  vous  ebliger  k  oondamnor 
sincerement,  pleinement.  sans  aucune  reserve  ni  exception  tons  les  sens  que  T^glise 
et  le  jMipc  ont  condamnds  et  condanment  dans  les  cinq  propositions." — [You  should 
oblige  yourself  to  condemn  sincerely,  fully,  and  without  reserve  or  exception,  all  the 
senses  which  the  church  and  the  pope  have  condemned,  and  do  condemn,  in  the  five 
propositions.]  This  is  followed  by  a  second  article  :  *'  D^Uirons  que  cc  scroit  fiiiro 
mjure  a  r^glise  de  comprcndrc  entre  les  sens  condamn^s  dans  ccs  propositions  la 
doctrine  do  St  August  in  et  de  St  Thomas  touchant  la  grace  efiicacc  par  elle-mdme 
nC'cessaire  a  touteit  les  actions  de  la  pi6te  chr6ticnne  et  la  pr6destination  gratuitc 
des  C'lus.*'— [We  decbirc  that  it  would  be  insulting  to  the  church  to  comprise  amonff 
the  meanings  condemned  in  these  proiKwitions  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  and 
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This,  in  fact,  implies  a  virtual  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  Bo- 
man  court :  he  not  only  dropt  the  claim  to  decide  on  the  matter 
of  fact,  but  he  likewise  provided  that  his  condemnatory  judgment 
on  Jansenius  should  remain  quite  without  effect. 

And  from  that  time  the  party  of  St.  Gyran  and  Jansen  rose 
to  even  greater  strength  and  importance,  tolerated  as  it  was  by 
the  curia,  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  the  royal 
court, — the  well-known  minister  of  state,  Pomponne,  was  a  son 
of  Andilly, — and  favoured  by  some  of  the  great.  Now  first 
did  their  literary  assiduity  act  upon  the  nation.  But  together 
with  their  aggrandizement,  notwithstanding  the  pacification,  a 
warm  opposition  to  the  Boman  see  began  to  spread;  they  knew 
right  well  that  they  should  not  have  leave  to  subsist,  were  the 
course  of  affairs  to  accord  with  its  designs. 

*     RBLiTIOW  TO  THE  CIVIL  POWIR. 

From  another  quarter,  too,  there  had  already  sprung  up  at 
that  time  an  opposition,  at  least  not  less  dangerous,  and  which 
went  on  constantly  extending  and  increasing  in  animosity. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Boman  see  began  to  attend 
to  the  preservation  of  its  jurisdictional  rights,  I  know  not  if  it 
can  be  said  with  greater  energy  and  effect,  but  certainly  more 
systematically  and  uncompromisingly  than  before.  Urban  VIII., 
who  owed  his  elevation,  among  other  things,  to  the  respect  he 
commanded  as  a  zealous  abettor  of  these  pretensions,^  founded 
a  special  immunity  congregation.  To  a  few  cardinals,  who  al- 
ready, in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  had  formed  ties  with 
the  reigning  powers,  as  youthful  prelates  who  might  look  for 
promotion  according  to  the  zeal  they  exhibited  in  this  depart- 

St.  ThoniM  tonching  grace  efficacioiu  by  itself »  necessary  to  all  the  actions  of 
Christian  piety,  and  to  the  free  p^(^dostination  of  the  elect.] 

I  Relatione  de*  TV.  ambasciatori,  1625  :  "  Professa  sopra  tutte  le  cose  haver  I'a- 
nimo  inflessible  e  chc  la  sua  independcnza  non  ammetta  alcuna  ragione  degl*  intc- 
ressi  de*  principi.  Ma  auello  in  che  preme  con  insistenxa  et  a  che  tcitde  Timpiego 
di  tutto  il  suo  spirito  d  di  conservare  e  di  accrescer  la  giuirisdittione  eoclesiastioa. 
Questo  medesiiuo  concetto  fu  sempre  sostcnuto  dal  pontefice  nella  sua  minor  fortuna, 
o  ci6  d  stato  anchc  grandissima  causa  della  sua  csaltatione." — [Professing,  aboTO 
all  things,  inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  that  his  independence  should  never  admit 
any  argument  founded  on  the  interests  of  princes.  But  that  in  which  he  pressed 
with  insistency,  and  to  which  he  directed  the  entire  employment  of  his  mind,  was 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Tliis  same  conceit 
was  always  kept  up  by  the  pontiff  before  his  fortunes  rose  so  high,  and  was  also  one 
very  great  cause  or  his  exaltation.] 
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meni,  he  committed  the  charge  of  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  over 
aU  the  encroachments  committed  by  monarchs  in  matters  of  spi- 
ritoal  jurisdiction.  The  attention  bestowed  on  this  became 
thereafter  much  closer  and  more  regular,  the  exhortations  to 
vigilance  more  urgent;  official  zeal  and  interest  more  combined; 
in  the  public  opinion  of  the  court  it  was  considered  a  sign  of 
piety  to  maintain  a  jealous  watch  over  every  article  of  those  an- 
cient rights.^ 

But  would  the  states  (of  Europe)  willingly  submit  to  this 
more  vigilant  superintendence!  The  feeling  of  religious  union 
that  had  been  awakened  in  the  struggle  with  protestantism,  had 
again  become  cold;  the  objects  of  imiverial  effort  were  internal 
strength  and  political  compactness;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  Roman  court  fell  into  the  bitterest  dissensions  with  all  the 
Roman  catholic  states. 

The  very  Spaniards  occasionally  endeavoured  to  circumscribe 
the  active  influences  of  Borne,  for  example,  on  Naples,  and  to 
attach  to  the  inquisition  there  some  assessors  on  the  part  of  the 
state!  Some  hesitation  was  felt  at  Home  about  yielding  to 
the  emperor  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja,  to  which  he  had  claims, 
from  alarm  lest  he  should  take  advantage  of  it  for  acquiring  a 
greater  ecclesiastical  independence.  The  estates  of  the  German 
empire,  in  the  election  articles  of  1654  and  1658,  endeavoured, 
by  stringent  regulations,  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
nuncios  and  the  curia;  Venice  was  in  incessant  agitation  about 
the  influence  of  the  court  on  the  appointments  to  ecclesiastical 
places  in  the  country,  about  the  pensions,  the  usurpations  of  the 
nephews;  Genoa  at  one  time.  Savoy  at  another,  found  occasion  to 
recall  their  ambassadors  from  Borne;  but  the  French  church,  as 
was  already  involved  in  the  principles  of  its  restoration,  presented 

1  Joh.  Bapt.  de  Luca  S.  R  E.  Cardinalis:  Relatlo  curiiD  Komaiuc.  1683.  Dae. 
XVII.  p.  100.  **  Etiara  apud  bonoe  et  zelantos  ecclesiasticos  renianct  qufpstio,  an 
hujus  congregationis  erectio  ooolesiasticse  immunitati  ct  jurUdictioni  proficua  vol 
pnejudicialiB  fuerit,  potiasime  quia  bonus  quidem  sed  forte  indiscrctus  Tel  asper 
zelus  aliquorum,  qui  circa  initia  earn  regebant,  aliqua  produxit  inconvenientia  nnc- 
judiciolla,  atquo  aaperitatiB  yel  nimium  exactce  et  exorbitantis  defensionls  opinio- 
nem  impressit  apud  seculares." — [Even  with  good  and  zealous  ecclesiastics  the  ques- 
tion remains,  whether  the  erection  of  this  congregation  were  more  beneficial  or  pre- 
judicial to  ecclesiastical  immunity  and  jurisdiction,  chiefly  because  a  zeal,  good  in- 
deed, but  possibly  indiscreet  or  rude  in  some  who  about  the  commencement  conducted 
it.  produced  some  prejudicial  inconyeniences,  and  imprcsHcd  laymen  with  an  idea 
of  asperity,  and  of  an  excessively  riffid  and  exorbitant  defence.]  A  very  important 
concession,  however,  from  a  cardimu. 
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the  most  animated  opposition. *  The  nuucios  find  uo  end  to  the 
complaints  they  think  it  necessary  to  make,  particularly  about 
the  limitations  imposed  on  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  ere 
they  had  taken  a  single  step,  appeals  would  be  lodged;  the 
power  over  marriages  was  witlidrawn  from  them,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  an  abduction  being  projected;  they  were  excluded  from 
jurisdiction  in  penal  processes;  clergymen  were  sometimes  exe- 
cuted without  having  been  lirst  degraded;  the  king,  without 
any  consideration  for  them,  promulgated  edicts  about  heresy  and 
simony;  the  tenths  had  gradually  become  a  perpetual  impost. 
The  more  considerate  members  of  the  curia  even  now  perceived 
in  these  usurpations  the  preludes  to  a  schism.. 

The  peculiar  relation  into  which  people  were  thrown  by  these 
dissensions,  was  necessarily  connected  likewise  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, chiefly  with  the  political  bearing  assumed  by  the 
Boman  court. 

From  respect  to  Spain,  neither  Innocent  nor  Alexander  had 
ventured  to  acknowledge  Portugal,  which  had  broken  off  from 
that  monarchy,  or  to  give  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops 
appointed  there.  Almost  the  whole  regular  episcopacy  of  Por- 
tugal died  out :  ecclesiastical  property  was  in  a  great  measure 
given  up  to  the  officers  of  the  army:  king,  clergy,  and  laity  left 
off  their  former  submissiveness. 

But,  moreover,  the  |>ope3,  after  Urban  VIII.,  leant  to  the 
Spanish-Austrian  side. 

It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  tliat  the  preponderance  of 
France  very  soon  displayed  a  character  that  threatened  the  ge- 
neral freedom.  To  this  was  added  that  those  popes  owed  their 
elevation  to  Spanish  influence,  and  both  were  personal  opponents 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.'      This  animosity  constantly  expressed 

1  Relatione  della  nuntiatura  di  Francia  di  Mens'  Scotti,  1641,  5  Aprile. — [Ac- 
oount  of  the  French  nuncioship  of  Monsignor  Scotti,  1641,  5th  April.]  lie  has  a 
necial  leotion,  dell'  impedimenti  deUa  nuntiatura  ordinaria :  "  Li  giudioi  regj  si  pud 
(ure  ohe  leyino  tutta  la  giorisdittione  eed**  in  Francia  alii  prdati. ' — [on  the  impe- 
diments to  the  ordinary  nundoship :  The  king's  Judges,  it  may  he  said,  deprive  the 
prelates  of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.] 

t  Deone :  Ottobre  1644.  '*  Si  sa  yeramente  che  Tesclusionc  di  Panfilio  iatta  da 
eardinali  Francesi  nel  oondaye  non  era  rolonti  regia  nd  instanxa  del  C*  Antonio, 
ma  opera  del  C^  Mauarini,  emulo  e  pooo  ben  affetto  al  C*  Panaroli,  il  quale  preye- 
dea  cne  doyeva  ayer  gran  parte  in  questo  ponteficato." — [It  is  known  for  certain, 
thai  the  exclusion  of  Fanmio  hy  the  French  eardinals  in  the  oonclaye,  was  not  the 
royal  wish  nor  pressed  by  Cardmal  Anthony,  but  the  dmng  of  Cardinal  Maiarin,  a 
riyal  of,  and  little,  indeed,  inclined  to  fayour  Cardinal  Psaziroli,  who  foresaw  that 
be  ought  to  haye  a  laige  skan  in  that  pontifieate.]    As  was  also  actually  the  case. 
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liielf  with  greater  and  greater  force:  in  truth  he  could  not  for* 
giye  the  cardinal  for  having  allied  himself  with  Cromwell,  and 
for  having  long  been  led  by  personal  motives  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  peace  with  Spain. 

Another  consequence  of  this,  however,  was,  that  in  France 
the  opposition  to  the  Roman  see  was  constantly  becoming  more 
deeply  rooted,  and  burst  out  from  time  to  time  in  violent  ex- 
plosions.  How  severely  did  even  Alexander  come  to  experience 
this! 

A  dispute  that  had  broken  out  in  Rome  betwixt  the  suite  of 
the  French  ambassador  Grequy  and  the  Gorsican  city  guard, 
and  in  which  Grequy  himself  at  last  was  insulted,  gave  the  king 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  dissensions  between  the  Bo- 
man  see  and  the  houses  of  Este  and  Famese,  and  of  finally  or- 
dering troops  to  march  straight  into  Italy.  The  poor  pope 
tried  to  help  himself  by  means  of  a  secret  protest :  but  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world  he  had  to  concede  all  the  king  required  in 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Pisa.  The  popes  are  notorious  for  their 
love  of  eulogistic  inscriptions;  it  has  been  said  that  they  will 
not  allow  a  stone  to  be  placed  in  a  wall  without  having  their 
name  traced  on  it:  but  Alexander,  in  his  own  capital,  had  to 
allow  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  in  the  most  frequented  square, 
the  inscription  on  which  was  to  perpetuate  his  humiliation  for 
ever. 

This  act  could  not  fail  of  itself  deeply  to  lower  the  authority 
of  the  popedom. 

But  besides  this,  the  respect  it  commanded  had  already,  about 
the  year  1660,  begun  again  to  decline.  The  papal  see  had  still  had 
influence  enough  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  peace  of  Vervlns, 
to  promote  it  by  its  negotiations,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion ; 
at  that  of  Westphalia  it  had  been  represented  by  its  envoys, 
but  had  even  then  seen  itself  obliged  to  protest  against  condi- 
tions to  which  the  other  parties  had  agreed ;  at  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  it  no  longer  took  even  any  ostensible  part,  people 
avoided  admitting  its  envoys;  hardly  was  any  regard  shown  in 
the  articles  of  pacification  to  its  interests.^     How  soon  was  this 

1  Galeazzo  Gaaldo  Priorato  delU  vBce  condusa  fra  lo  due  corone  1664 — [6.  G. 
P.  on  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two  crowns,  1664]»  at  p.  120  has  Osaenra* 
tioni  Bopra  le  cause  per  le  quali  si  conclude  la  pace  senza  intcrrento  del  papa. — 
[Obserrationa  on  the  causes  whereby  peace  was  made  without  the  pope*!  interren* 

n.  2m 
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followed  by  pacifications  in  which  papal  fiefr  were  dispoeed  of^ 
without  80  much  as  asking  for  the  pope^s  consent. 

TSAJISinOll  TO  lATSB  nOOHB. 

It  must  erer  be  thought  extremely  remaricable,  and  opens  up 
to  us  a  yiew  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  in  general,  that  the 
popedom,  at  the  moment  of  its  fiiiling  in  the  accomplishment 
ef  its  plans  for  the  recovery  of  its  general  dominion,  began  like- 
wise to  experience  an  internal  decline. 

In  that  period  of  progress  which  we  have  traced,  the  whole 
restoration  was  founded.  It  was  then  that  doctrines  were  re- 
norated,  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  more  powerfully  centralized, 
the  Boman  catholic  monarchs  drawn  in  as  allies,  the  old  orders 
revived  and  new  ones  founded,  the  resources  of  the  states  of  the 
church  consolidated,  the  curia  reformed  in  taste  and  spirit,  and 
eveiy  thing  directed  to  the  one  end  of  restoring  the  government 
and  the  Boman  catholic  faith. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  new  creation:  it  was  a  re-ani- 
mation by  the  force  of  new  ideas,  which  abolished  some  abuses, 
and  only  carried  along  with  it  with  firesh  impulsion  the  living 
elements  already  existing. 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  a  restoration  of  this  sort  is  more 
exposed  than  a  fundamentally  new  creation  to  a  decline  of  the 
motives  that  animate  it. 

The  first  check  experienced  by  the  ecclesiastical  restoration 
was  in  France.  The  papal  power  could  make  no  progress  by 
keeping  to  the  beaten  path;  it  had  to  submit  to  see  a  church, 
although  Boman  catholic,  yet  removed  from  under  the  influence 
which  it  contemplated,  acquire  consistency  and  distinction;  and 
with  this  church  it  had  to  condescend  to  enter  into  an  accom- 
modation. 

Then,  in  connection  with  this,  there  forthwith  happened  also  to 
spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  church,  strong  oppositions 
of  sentiment,  controversies  on  the  most  important  points  of  fedth, 
and  on  the  relation  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  spiritual 
and  secular  powers;  in  the  curia  nepotism  grew  up  in  the  most 
perilous  manner;  the  financial  resources,  instead  of  being  fully 

tion.]    We  see  that  the  tad  footing  between  tlie  pope  and  Maarin  was  a  well- 
known  affidr  at  Uiat  time. 
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Applied  to  their  proper  objeoti  went  mostly  to  enrich  individual 
£eunilie6. 

Still,  however,  a  grand  general  pnrpoae  waa  oonatanily  kept 
in  view,  towards  which  advanees  were  made  with  extraordinaiy 
sneeeas.  In  these  higher  efibrta  all  oppositions  were  reooneiled, 
controversies  on  points  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  and  aecof 
lar  claims  were  silenced,  dissensions  among  the  poweni  of  En* 
rope  composed,  the  progress  of  common  enterprises  kept  m 
check:  the  curia  was  the  directing  centre  of  the  Boman  catho- 
lic world,  and  conversions  went  on  in  the  grandest  style* 

Bat  we  see  how  it  happened  that  the  aim  was  not  attained, 
but  by  means  of  internal  dissensions  and  external  oppocdtion 
the  pi^Nioy  was  thrown  back  upon  themselves. 

Now  from  this  time,  too,  all  the  relations  of  the  state  and  of 
its  social  development  assumed  a  different  aspect. 

In  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  opposition  that  devotes  itself  to 
some  great  object,  there  is  at  the  same  time  involved  devoted^ 
ness:  it  cannot  accord  with  a  narrow  selfishness;  t}iere  now  ap- 
peared in  the  curia  a  spirit  of  enjoyment,  ofeagemess  to  pnpnaW- 
There  was  formed  an  association  of  annuitants,  who  conceived 
they  had  a  good  right  to  the  revenues  of  the  civil  and  eoolesia»- 
tical  government.  Though  aU  the  whUe  making  a  ruinous 
abuse  of  this  right,  yet  they  clung  to  it  as  eagerly  as  if  the  very 
existence  of  the  faith  were  involved  in  it. 

But  from  this  very  cause  it  happened  that  an  implacable  op- 
position arose  from  opposite  quarters. 

A  doctrine  had  sprung  up,  which,  originating  in  a  new 
view  of  the  deep  things  of  religion,  was  condemned  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  Boman  see,  but  could  never  be  suppressed.  The 
states  (of  Boman  catholic  Europe)  assumed  an  independent 
bearing;  they  threw  themselves  loose  from  any  respect  for  the 
papal  policy:  in  their  social  concerns  they  daimed  a  power  of 
self-government,  which  constantly  left  less  and  less  influence  to 
the  curia,  even  as  respected  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Now  it  is  upon  these  two  points  that  the  £Eurther  history  of 
the  popedom  rests. 

Epochs  succeed,  in  which,  displaying  &r  less  of  an  unfettered 
activity,  it  thinks  only,  while  attacked  now  on  the  one  side,  now 
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on  the  other,  of  defending  itself,  eveiy  successive  moment,  as  it 
best  may. 

In  the  usual  course  of  things  force  and  energy  attract  atten- 
tion, and  events  can  be  properly  understood  only  by  being  viewed 
on  the  side  of  their  practical  efficacy;  nor  does  it  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  book  to  describe  the  most  recent  epochs.  Yet 
they  will  always  exhibit  a  highly  remarkable  spectacle,  and  as 
we  began  with  taking  a  review  of  earlier  times,  we  cannot  well 
close  our  labours  without  attempting,  although  but  in  a  few 
slight  sketches,  to  pass  the  more  recent  under  review. 

The  assault,  however,  commenced  on  the  side  of  the  states. 
It  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  separation  of  the  Bo- 
man  catholic  world  into  two  hostile  parties,  the  Austrian  and 
the  French,  that  the  pope  was  no  longer  capable  of  either  over- 
powering or  of  pacificating.  The  political  position  assumed  by 
Bome,  determined  at  the  same  time  the  measure  of  ecclesiastical 
submissiveness  that  she  found.  We  have  already  seen  how 
that  commenced,  let  us  now  observe  how  it  further  developed 
itself. 

Loun  xrr.  and  nniooiiiT  zi. 

Excellent  Roman  catholic  as  was  Louis  the  XIV.,  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  intolerable  that  the  Boman  see  should  follow  not 
onlyan  independent  policy,  but  one,  too,  often  opposed  to  his  own. 

As  had  been  the  case  with  Innocent  and  Alexander,  and  if 
not  with  Clement  IX.,  at  least  with  the  circle  that  surrounded 
him,  Clement  X.  too,  (1670  to  1676)  and  his  nephew  Pauluzzi 
Altieri  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.^  For  this  Louis 
XIV.  revenged  himself  by  making  incessant  assaults  on  the 
ecclesiastical  power. 

He  arbitrarily  confiscated  church  property;  suppressed  one  or 
other  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  bur- 
thening  church  benefices  with  military  pensions.  The  right  of 
enjoying  the  revenues  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  appointing  to  the 

1  Moroeini:  Relatione  di  Fnuicia,  1671.  "Conoeoiata  natnrale  partialiti  del 
oardi  Altieri  \)0t  la  corona  cattolica  rende  alU  X^^  sospctta  ogni  sua  attione.  H 
pontefioe  prasente  d  oonsiderato  come  un  imagine  del  dominio  cne  risiede  Teramente 
nell*  art>itrio  del  nipote." — TMoroiini's  Aoooont  of  France,  1671.  The  knowledge 
of  Cardinal  Altieri  s  nataral  partiality  for  the  catholic  crown,  renders  ail  his  doings 
suspicious  to  the  most  Christian  king.  The  present  pontiff  is  considered  as  bat  a 
shadow  of  the  goremment,  which  lies  really  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  nephew.] 
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livings  in  its  gift,  during  its  being  vacant,  a  right  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  the  regale,  he  tried  to  extend  to  provinces 
where  it  had  never  been  sanctioned;  and  he  inflicted  the  sever- 
est wound  on  the  Roman  annuitants,  by  exercising  a  parsimon- 
ious superintendence  over  the  remittances  of  money  to  that 
oourt.^ 

Thus  did  he  proceed  now,  too,  under  Innocent  XI.,  who  on  the 
whole  observed  the  same  policy;  but  in  him  he  found  resistance. 

Innocent  XI.,  from  the  house  of  Odescalchi  of  Oomo,  had 
come  to  Borne  in  his  25th  year,  armed  with  sword  and  pistol, 
with  a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  some  one  or  other  secular 
employment,  perhaps  to  the  military^  service  in  Naples.  The 
advice  of  a  cardinal  who  saw  through  his  character  better  than 
he  knew  it  himself,  prevailed  with  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
career  presented  by  the  curia.  This  he  did  with  so  much  devo- 
tion and  earnestness,  and  gradually  earned  for  himself  such  a 
reputation  for  ability  and  good  dispositions,  that  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  conclave  the  people  called  out  his  name  from  the  por- 
tico of  St.  Peter'^s,  and  public  opinion  felt  gratified  when  he  came 
forth  from  the  church  adorned  with  the  tiara,  (21  Sept.  1676.) 

He  was  a  man  who  in  calling  for  his  servants  would  do  it  coin 
ditionally,  only  if  they  had  nothing  to  detain  them,  of  whom  his 
confessor  affirmed  that  he  had  never  perceived  any  thing  in  him 
that  could  withdraw  the  soul  from  God;  mild  and  gentle  in  his 
disposition,  but  whom  the  same  conscientiousness  that  character- 
ized his  private  life,  now  likewise  impelled  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  his  office,  without  any  respect  for  persons  or  consequences. 

How  vigorously  did  he  attack  the  evils,  particularly  of  the  finan- 
cial administration.  The  disbursements  had  risen  to  2,578,106 
scudi,  91  baj;  while  the  receipts,  including  the  dataria  and 
spolia,  brought  in  only  2,4?08,500  scudi,  71  baj ;  exhibiting  so 
grievous  a  deficiency,  amounting  yearly  to  170,000  scudi,  as 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  public  bankruptcy.^     That  matters  did 

1  Instnmone  per  Mods'  aroiTeeooYO  di  Patrasso,  1074.  **  QaoBto  fatto  amvmto 
alia  oorto  sicome  eccit^  lo  stnpore  e  b  scandalo  uniyenale  cob!  penrenuto  alia  notitia 
di  N.  Sn  mosse  un  estremo  cordoglio  nell'  animo  di  S.  Boat°*.*' — [InBtruction  for 
Monsignor  the  archbishop  of  Patrano,  1674.  This  prooeedlng  haying  reached  the 
court,  as  it  excited  astonishment  anid  unlYersal  scandal,  so  on  its  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  (the  pope)  it  raised  extreme  grief  in  the  mind  of  his  Beati- 
tude.] 

*  Stato  delta  camera  ncl  prescnte  pontificato  di  Innocenzo  XI.— [State  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  present  pontificate  of  Innocent  XI.]  MS.  (Bibl.  Alb.) 
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not  proceed  to  this  extremity  is  ondoubtedlj  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
meritorious  conduct  of  Innocent  XI.  He  at  last  absolutely  ab- 
stained from  nepotism.  He  declared  that  he  loved  his  n^hew 
Don  Livio,  who  deserved  as  much  on  account  of  his  modesty,  but 
on  that  very  account  he  would  not  have  him  in  the  palace.  He 
immediately  applied  to  the  public  service  all  the  official  emolu- 
ments and  revenues  that  used  to  bebng  to  the  nephews;  and  he 
did  the  same  too  with  many  oUier  places  whose  existence  was 
more  a  burthen  than  otherwise.  He  abolished  innumerable  abuses 
and  exemptions;  and  at  last,  as  the  state  of  the  money  market 
permitted,  he  unhesitatingly  reduced  the  monti  from  four  per 
cent  to  three  per  cent.^  After  the  lapse  of  some  years  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  £etct,  in  raising  the  receipts  to  no  inconsiderable  excess 
above  the  disbursements. 

And  with  the  same  decision  of  purpose  the  pope  now  opposed 
the  attacks  of  Louis  XIV, 

A  few  bishops  of  Jansenist  opmions  who  opposed  the  above 
extension  of  the  right  of  the  regale,  had  on  that  account  been 
subjected  to  oppression  and  vexation  from  the  court;  among 
these  the  bishop  of  Pamiers  had  for  some  time  to  live  upon  char- 
ity. They  addressed  themselves  to  the  pope,  and  Innocent  with* 
out  delay  took  up  their  cause.' 

Once  and  again  he  warned  the  king  to  shut  his  ears  to  flatter- 
ers, and  to  abstain  from  assaulting  the  franchises  of  the  church; 
he  might  come  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fountain  of  divine  favour 
being  dried  up  over  his  whole  kingdom.  Beceiving  no  answer 
he  repeated  his  warning  a  third  time ;  but  now,  he  added,  he 
would  not  again  write,  nevertheless  he  would  no  longer  be  con- 
tent with  warnings,  but  would  avail  himself  of  all  the  resources 
that  Gk>d  had  placed  within  his  power.  In  this  he  would  fear 
no  danger,  no  storm  that  might  assail  him;  he  gloried  in  the 
cross  of  Christ.^ 

It  has  always  been  a  maxim  of  the  French  court,  by  means  of 

1  In  a  numiuoripi  of  703  pages,  of  tiie  jear  1743,  Erettione  et  aggionte  do' 
monti  camerali, — [ferections  and  additions  of  the  exoheqner  monti  J  may  be  found 
the  decrees  and  bneft  relatinff  to  this.  In  a  brief  to  the  treasurer  N^p;t>ni,  dated 
1084,  Innocent  first  deohuies  his  olgect,  "d'  andar  liberando  la  camera  del  frutto  dl 
4  p.  c— «he  in  questi  tempi  d  tioppo  rigoroso."— {to  proceed  with  the  relierii^  of 
the  exchequer  from  the  inter»t  m  4  per  cent,  which  m  these  times  is  too  high.] 

'  Hadne :  Uistoire  eodteiastique,  X.  p.  328. 
»  Briefof27  Dee.  1670. 
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the  papiJ  power  to  ooptrol  its  clexgy,  and  by  means  of  its  clergy 
to  restrain  the  infiaences  put  forth  by  the  papal  power.  Bat 
never  had  a  monarch  a  more  abeolate  command  orer  his  clergy 
than  Louis  XIV.  The  discoorses  with  which  he  was  greeted 
on  solemn  occasions,  breathe  a  spirit  of  submission  without  a 
parallel.  ''We  hardly  dare  venture,^^  is  the  language  of  one  of 
them,^  ''  to  make  demands,  from  an  apprehension  that  we  may 
set  a  limit  to  your  Majesty''s  ecclesiastical  seaL  The  sad  liberty 
we  have  of  stating  our  grieyancee,  is  now  changed  into  a  sweet 
necessity  for  praising  our  benefiictor.^^  The  prince  of  Oondtf 
thought  that  had  the  king  been  pleased  to  pass  over  to  the  pro* 
testant  church,  the  clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow  him. 

And  at  least  as  respected  the  pope,  the  clergy  unhesitatingly 
stood  by  their  king;  year  after  year  they  promulgated  more  and 
more  decided  declarations  in  favour  of  the  royal  authority.  At 
last  there  followed  the  general  assembly  of  1682.  '^It  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  and  it  was  dissolved,^^  says  a  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, ''according  to  the  convenience  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
by  its  suggestions  it  was  guided.^^'  The  four  articles  which  it 
drew  up,  have  passed  ever  since  for  the  manifesto  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church.  The  first  three  repeat  old  assertions ; 
independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  part  of  the  secu- 
lar, the  superiority  of  a  council  above  the  pope,  the  inviolability 
of  the  Gallican  usages.  But  the  fourth  is  specially  worthy  of 
observation,  because  it  also  limits  ecclesiastical  authority.  "Even 
in  questions  relating  to  the  faith,  the  pope^s  decision  is  not  be- 

1  Remontrance  da  Glerg6  de  France  (assemU^e  k  St.  Germain  en  Laye  en 
I'annte  1680)  iaite  an  roi  le  10  JuiUei  par  1*  ill"*  et  r6v"«  J.  Bapt  Adiieimar  de 
Monteil  de  Grignan.  M^m.  du  derg6  torn.  XIV.  p.  787. — [Remonstranoe  of  the 
elmy  oi  France  (asBembled  at  St.  C^rmain,  en  Laye,  in  the  year  1680)  made  to 
the  king  on  the  10th  of  July,  by  the  moet  illustrions  and  most  rererend  J.  Bapt. 
Adheimar  de  Monteil  de  Gngnan.]     See  M6m.  dn  Clerg6  torn.  XIV.  p.  787. 

s  Foecarini :  ReUtione  di  Francia,  1684.  "  Con  non  dinimile  dipendensa  aegue 
r  ordine  eccl<*  le  maadme  e  V  interesM  della  oorte,  oome  1*  ha  fatto  conoecere  V  aa- 
semblea  sopra  le  Tertenxe  della  regalia,  unita,  duetta  e  diaoiolta  aeoondo  le  conveni- 
enae  ed  iipirationi  del  ministero  polttloo.  Prorenendo  dalla  mano  del  re  T  enlta- 
tione  e  fortuna  de*  aoggetti  che  lo  oompongono,  dominati  sempre  da  nooye  preten- 
sioni  e  speranze,  u  acorgono  piiil  attaecati  aUe  oompiaoenn  del  monaroa  che  gli  steati 
aecolari.  — [Foacarini'a  Report  on  Fianee,  1684.  With  no  diammilar  dependence, 
the  eocleaiastical  order  fbUowa  the  maxima  and  the  intereata  of  the  ooart,  aa  haa  been 
ahown  by  the  aaaembly  on  the  diTerting  of  the  regalia,  brooffht  to^^ether,  directed 
and  diaaolyed  according  to  tne  CMiTenienoe  and  inapirationa  of  the  mmiatiy  of  atate. 
As  the  eleration  and  rartone  of  the  latjeeta  oompoaing  it  proceed  fivm  the  handa  of 
the  king,  being  erer  under  the  inflnenoe  of  new  preUmaiona  and  ezpeotationa,  they 
show  more  re^ird  in  their  ooodnct  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  monardi  than  do  the 
laity  themselyes.] 
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yond  the  possibility  of  being  improYod,  as  long  as  it  remains 
without  the  assent  of  the  church.^'  We  see  the  two  powers  sup- 
port each  other.  The  king  was  pronounced  to  be  exempted  from 
the  interferences  of  the  secular,  and  the  clergy  from  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  spiritual  government  of  the  popedom.  Contem- 
poraries considered  that  although  people  in  France  were  still, 
indeed,  within  the  Roman  catholic  church,  they  were  on  the  yery 
threshold  of  going  out  of  it.  The  king  elevated  these  maxims 
to  a  sort  of  articles  of  &ith  and  symbolical  book.  They  were  to 
be  taught  ever  after  in  all  schools,  and  nobody  could  obtain  a 
degree  in  the  faculties  of  law  or  theology,  without  swearing  to 
his  profession  of  them. 

But  the  pope  too  had  his  weapons.  The  king  promoted  the 
authors  of  the  declaration,  and  the  members  of  that  assembly 
before  all  others  to  episcopal  appointments;  but  Innocent  refused 
to  give  them  spiritual  institution.  They  might  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues, but  they  received  no  ordination ;  they  dared  not  exercise 
any  spiritual  function  of  the  episcopate. 

This  complication  was  further  increased  by  the  circumstance 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  that  moment,  and  chiefly,  too,  for  the  purpose 
of  manifesting  his  thorough  orthodoxy,  having  proceeded  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Huguenots  in  the  frightful  manner  related  in  history. 
He  believed  that  he  should  thereby  render  great  service  to  the 
Roman  catholic  church.  It  has  likewise  been  said,  indeed,  that 
Pope  Innocent  was  of  one  mind  with  him  in  reference  to  that 
proceeding.^  But  this  in  fact  was  not  the  case.  The  Roman 
court  would  have  nothing  to  do  at  this  period  with  a  conversion 
effected  by  armed  apostles;  '^Christ  had  not  availed  himself  of 
such  a  method;  people  must  be  led  into  the  temple,  not  driven 
into  it."*^* 

1  Bonamioi,  ViU  Innooentii ;  in  Lebret :  Magaiine  VIII.  p.  98,  and  Lebret's 
note :  "Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,"  Ac. 

*  Venier :  Relatione  di  Francia,  1689 :  "  Nell*  opera  tentata  nella  conyersion  degli 
Ugonotti  dispiaoque  al  re,  non  riportar  dal  pontcSioe  lode  che  speraya,  e  ricevd  il 
papa  in  mala  parte  che  fo8M  intrapreaa  senia  toa  participatione  et  ee^piita  con  i 
noti  rigori,  -  -  publicando  che  non  foese  proprio  fare  miaaioni  d'  apostoO  armati,  e 
che  questo  metodo  naoTO  non  foise  il  miguore,  giaohd  Christo  non  se  n*  era  senrito 
per  conyertire  il  mondo :  in  dtre  panre  importuno  il  tonpo  di  guadagnar  gli  eretici 
all*  ora  che  erano  piik  bollenti  le  oontrorerrie  col  papa." — [Venier :  Report  on  France, 
1689.  In  what  was  attempted  in  the  conyersion  of  the  Haffnenots,  the  king  was 
dimleaaed  at  not  haying  haid  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pope  the  praise  he  merited, 
and  the  pope  took  it  in  bad  part  that  he  should  have  undertaken  the  enterprise  with- 
out his  participation,  and  followed  it  out  with  the  known  rigours,  -  -  proclaiming 
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And  new  broils  now  perpetually  occurred.  In  1687,  tho 
French  ambassador  entered  Borne  with  so  strong  a  retinae,  con- 
sisting even  of  several  squadrons  of  cavalry,  that  it  would  have 
been  no  easy  matter  to  have  disputed  with  him  the  right  of  asy- 
lum, which  the  ambassadors  claimed  at  that  time,  not  only  for 
their  palace,  but  likewise  for  the  adjacent  streets.  With  an 
armed  force  he  bearded  the  pope  in  his  own  capital.  '^  They 
come  with  horse  and  chariot/^  said  Innocent,  ''but  we  will  go 
forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.^^  He  pronounced  the  censures 
of  the  church  on  the  ambassador;  and  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
in  which  the  latter  had  attended  a  solemn  high  mass,  was  laid 
under  the  interdict/ 

The  king  then  likewise  proceeded  to  take  extreme  measures. 
He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  caused  Avignon  to  be  occupied, 
and  the  nuncio  to  be  imprisoned  in  St.  Olon ;  it  was  thought  that 
he  meditated  creating  Archbishop  Harlay  of  Paris,  who  if  not 
the  prime  mover  in  all  these  steps,  at  least  approved  of  them, 
patriarch  of  France. 

Thus  far  were  matters  carried;  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome  excommunicated,  the  papal  nuncio  in  France  kept  a  pris- 
oner, thirty-five  French  bishops  without  canonical  institution,  a 
papal  territory  taken  possession  of  by  the  king ;  in  all  this  the 
schism  had  in  fact  already  broken  out.  Not  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count did  Innocent  XI.  refuse  to  yield  a  single  step. 

If  we  ask  to  what  he  trusted  for  support  in  this  inflexibility, 
it  was  not  to  the  effect  of  his  censures  in  France,  not  to  the 
mighty  influence  of  his  apostolical  authority ;  but  it  was  above 
all  to  that  general  resistance  which  had  been  aroused  in  Europe 
to  the  enterprises  of  Louis  XIV.,  threatening  as  these  were  to 
the  existence  of  its  liberties;  to  which  resistance  the  pope  too 
now  gave  his  adliesion. 

He  supported  Austria  in  its  Turkish  war  to  the  best  of  his 

that  it  was  not  fit  to  send  out  mMnioBs  of  armed  apostles,  and  that  this  new  method 
was  not  the  best,  since  Christ  had  not  made  use  of  it  in  converting  the  world ;  fur- 
ther, the  time  appeared  nnseaaooaUe  for  ffaining  heretics,  just  as  the  controversies 
with  the  pope  were  most  keenly  agitated.] 

1  L^atio  marchionis  Lavardini  Ramam  ejusque  cum  Romano*  pontifice  dissidi- 
um,  1697. — [Embassy  of  the  Marquis  of  Lavwrdin  and  his  quarrel  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  1697.]  A  refutation  of  Layardin  which  discusses  this  event  with  much  calm- 
ness and  shrewdness.  It  belongs  to  a  catalogue  of  striking  public  writinss  that  were 
caUed  forth  by  the  encroachments  of  Loais  XIV.  in  Oermany,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

11.  2  » 
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power  ;^  and  the  fortunate  result  of  that  campaign  placed  the 
whole  party  and  the  pope  too  in  a  new  attitude. 

It  were  no  easy  matter,  certainly,  to  prove  that  Innocent,  as 
has  been  said,  stood  in  immediate  alliance  with  William  III., 
and  was  personally  in  the  secret  of  the  latter''s  designs  upon 
England.*  But  with  so  much  the  greater  confidence  may  we 
venture  to  assert  that  his  ministers  were  privy  to  it.  All  that 
the  pope  was  told  was  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  take  the 
chief  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  defend  the  rights  of  the 
empire  as  well  as  of  the  church  against  Louis  XIV. ;  towards 
that  he  engaged  to  contribute  considerable  subsidies.  But  his 
secretary  of  state.  Count  Gassoni,  had,  as  early  as  the  end  of 
1687,  precise  information  that  the  plan  of  the  discontented  in 
England  was  to  dethrone  King  James,  and  to  transfer  th&  crown 
to  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  count  was  ill  served,  and  the 
French  had  found  a  traitor  among  his  domestics.  From  among 
the  papers  which  the  latter  had  found  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing in  his  master''s  most  secret  cabinet,  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  received  the  first  intelligence  respecting  these  plans. 
Astounding  complication  !  At  the  Boman  court  there  met  the 
threads  of  an  alliance,  which  had  for  its  object  and  for  its  result, 
the  deliverance  of  protestantism  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
last  great  danger  that  threatened  it,  and  to  gain  the  English 
throne  for  ever  for  that  profession.^     Granting  that  Innocent 

1  Relatione  di  Roma  di  GioT.  Lando,  1689.  The  subsidies  are  hero  rated  at  two 
millions  scndi. 

s  Also  in  the  M6moire8  snr  le  rdgne  du  Fr6deric  I.,  roi  de  Pmsse,  par  lo  comte 
de  Dohna, — [Memoirs  of  Frederick  I.  king  of  Prussia,  by  the  count  de  Dohna,]  p. 
78,  wo  find  this  assertion.  The  letters  are  said  to  hare  come  through  the  queen  of 
Sweden  to  his  &ther ;  *'qui  les  fesoit  passer  par  le  oomt6  de  Lippo,  d'  oii  un  certain 
Paget  les  portoit  k  la  Haye." — [who  paMcd  them  by  the  county  of  Lippe,  from 
whence  a  certain  Paget  carried  them  to  the  Hague.]  In  spite  of  the  details  of  this 
piece  of  information,  one  must  question  their  truth  when  we  observe  that  (^ueen 
Christina  was  all  this  while  on  ill  terms  with  the  pope.  Looking  to  the  relation  in 
which  she  stood  to  others  as  indicated  by  ber  correspondence,  T  hold  it  impossible 
that  the  pope,  who  once  remarked  with  a  shruff,  "  d  una  donna," — Fshe  is  a  woman,] 
would  hare  trusted  her  with  such  a  secret.  Therewithal  there  mignt  luure  been  se- 
cret Roman  dispatches. 

s  The  Lettre  6crite  par  le  C*  d'£tr6cs,  ambassadeur  cxtraord.  de  Louis  XIV.,  a 
M.  de  tx>UTois,  18  Dec.  1687,  OEuvres  de  Louis  XIV.,  tom.  VI.  p.  497, — [Letter 
written  by  the  Cardinal  d'£tr6e8,  ambassador  extraordinary  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  M. 
de  Louvois,  18th  Dec.  1687,  Works  of  Louis  XIV.  yoI.  VI.  p.  497.]  little  as  it  haa 
been  noticed,  yet  dedsiTely  settles  this  circumstance.  It  will  be  seen  how  soon 
James  1 1,  was  informed,  i  oung  Lord  Norfolk,  then  living  incognito  at  Rome,  sent 
off  a  courier  to  him  immediately.  Mackintosh  (History  of  the  Revolution,  II.  1/) 7) 
assumes  that  James  in  the  middle  of  May  1688,  was  convinced  of  the  views  of  the 
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XI.,  as  has  been  said,  knew  even  nothing  of  this  whole  schemeii 
still  it  is  undeniable,  that  he  attached  himself  to  an  opposition 
that  was  in  a  great  measure  based  on  protestant  resources  and 
moftives.  The  resistance  he  made  to  the  candidate  for  the  arcb-  • 
bishopric  of  Cologne,  that  was  £AYOured  by  France,  was  in  the 
interests  of  that  opposition,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  comr 
mencement  of  hostilities. 

Of  hostilities  which,  nevertheless,  in  relation  to  France,  had 
very  fortunate  consequences  for  the  papal  principle.  If  the  pope, 
by  his  policy,  promoted  protestiuitism,  the  protestants  in  return, 
by  preserving  in  its  integrity  the  bahmce  of  power  in  Europe 
against  the  ^*  exorbitant  potentate,^^  co-operated  towards  bring- 
ing the  latter  into  compliance  with  the  spiritual  claims  of  the 
popedom. 

It  is  true  that  Innocent  XI.  no  longer  lived  to  witness  this. 
But  the  veiy  first  French  ambassador  that  appeared  in  Borne 
after  his  death  (10th  August,  1689)  renounced  the  right  of  asy- 
lum; the  king^s  conduct  became  altered,  he  restored  Avignon 
and  began  to  negotiate. 

This  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  the  new  pope,  Alex- 
ander VIIL,  however  widely  he  may  have  departed  from  the 
rigorous  example  of  his  predecessor  in  other  respects,  yet  on 
this  point  maintained  his  fundamental  principles.  Alexander 
declared  anew  the  decrees  of  1682^  to  be  vain  and  invalid,  null 
and  void,  having  no  binding  power,  even  in  the  case  of  their 
having  been  confirmed  with  an  oath;  day  and  night  he  thought 
of  the  subject  with  a  heart  surcharged  with  bitter  reflections; 

Prince  againBt  England.  But  as  earl^  as  the  lOth  or  1 1th  of  March,  he  said  to  the 
papal  nuncio,  "  il  prinoipeayere  in  principal  mira  Tlnghilterra  "-— ^that  the  prince 
bad  England  for  his  principal  object].  Lettera  di  Monsr  d'Adda,  ibid.  p.  346.)  It 
was  his  misfortune  not  to  belieye  his  own  idf. 

1  "  In  dictis  oomitiis  anni  1682  tarn  droa  extensionem  juris  regalise  quarn  oirca 
declarationem  de  potestate  ecolesiastiea  actorum  ao  etlam  omnium  et  sin^lorum 
mandatorum,  arrestorum,  eonfirmationiim,  declarationum,  epistolarnm,  edictomm, 
deoreiorum  quaris  auctoritate  dye  eoolesiastioa  siye  etiam  laicali  editorum,  neo  non 
aliorum  quomodolibet  pnejudicialinm  pnelatonim  in  resno  supradicto  quandocun- 
que  et  a  quibusris  et  ex  quacunque  eauaa  et  quoyis  modo  facUuum  et  gestorum  ae 
inde  secutorum  quommcunqne  tenons,  4  Aug.  1690.'* — [The  tenoursof  the  acts  of 
the  said  assemUy  of  1682,  as  well  about  the  extension  of  the  riffht  of  the  rmle,  as 
about  the  declaration  conoeminff  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  dso  of  all  and  singu- 
lar mandates,  arrets,  confirmations,  epistles,  edicts,  and  decrees,  pubUshed  by  what- 
eyer  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  eyen  lay;  as  also  of  other  foresaid  acts,  in  whatso- 
ever way  prejudicial,  in  the  said  kingdom,  at  what  time  soeyer,  by  whom  soeyer, 
from  what  cause  soeyer,  and  in  what  manner  soever  done  and  carried  on,  and  their 
consequences,  -Ith  Aug.  1600.]     Cocquel.«  IX.  p.  38. 
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he  waa  constantly  giving  expression  to  bis  feelings  in  tears  and 

sighs. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  VIII.  the  French  used  every 
endeavour  to  secure  the  transmission  of  the  popedom  to  some 
peaceably-disposed  and  placable  person;^  which  they  succeeded 
in  doing  when  Anthony  Pignatelli — Innocent  XII. — was  made 
pope  (12th  July,  1691). 

Nevertheless,  even  thij  pope  waa  just  as  little  disposed  to 
abate  aught  of  the  dignity  (k  the  papal  see,  as  there  waa  little 
occasion  for  doing  so,  in  as  much  as  the  allied  arms  employed 
Louis  XIV.  in  so  serious  and  threatening  a  manner. 

Negotiations  went  on  for  two  years.  Innocent  rejected  more 
than  once  the  formulas  proposed  to  him  by  the  French  clergy. 
At  last,  however,  they  had  in  fact  to  declare  that  all  that  had 
been  advised  and  concluded  in  that  assembly,  must  be  regarded 
as  not  advised  and  concluded ;  ^'  casting  ourselves  at  the  feet  of 
your  Holiness,  we  confess  our  unutterable  grief  at  what  has  been 
done.**^'  It  was  only  after  such  an  unreserved  retractation  that 
Innocent  gave  the  canonical  institution. 

It  was  only  under  these  conditions  that  peace  vras  restored. 
Louis  XIV.  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  had  recalled  his  ordi- 

1  Domenioo  Contuini :  Relatione  di  Roma,  1006.  *'  Tenendon  ^uesU  Tolta  da 
Franoesi  bisogno  d*un  |>a|>a  facile  e  d'animo  aasai  rimeeso  e  che  potene  fadhnente 
ctMT  indotio  a  modifioare  la  bolla  fatta  Dell*  agoniadi  AUeaumdro  VlTLBopralepro- 
poBitioni  dell'  assemblea  del  clero  dell*  anno  1682,  diedero  mano  alia  elettione  di  es- 
■0.** — [The  French,  at  this  time  haring  much  need  of  a  pope  of  an  easy  temper  and 
mfficientl V  pOBillanimous,  and  that  ooiUd  readily  be  indaccMl  to  modify  the  buU  ren- 
dered in  the  agony  of  Alexander  VIII.  on  the  propositions  of  the  aaemUy  of  the 
clergy  of  1682,  gave  their  assistance  in  having  him  elected.] 

s  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  and  among  others,  Petitot  f  Notice  sor  Portroyal, 
p.  240)  is  of  opinion  that  this  document  is  an  invention  of  tne  Jansenists,  "pour 
r6pandre  da  ridicule  et  de  Todieux  snr  les  noureaux  6vdqiies  "—[for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  ridicule  and  odium  on  the  new  bishops] ;  but  in  the  lirst  place  there 
nerer  has  been  any  other  formula  produced  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  above 
has  been  nniformly  recognised,  at  least  indirectly,  by  the  Roman  historians,  for  ex- 
ample in  Novaes.  Storia  de*  pontefici.  tom.  XT.  p.  117  ;  finally,  at  that  very  time 
it  came  to  be  generally  held  for  genuine,  even  at  the  court,  without  contradiction. 
Domenico  Contarini  says :  "  Pooo  dopo  fu  preso  per  mano  da  Francesi  il  negotio 
delle  chiese  di  Francia  proponendo  diverse  formule  di  dichiaradone,  -  -  mat<^ 
ria  ventilata  per  11  oorso  di  due  anni  e  oondusa  ed  agffiustata  con  quella  Icttera 
icritta  da  vescovi  al  papa  che  si  d  dffftisa  in  ogni  parte.— [Shortly  after,  there  waa 
taken  up  by  the  French  the  affair  of  the  churches  of  Fhmce,  by  proposing  divers 
forms  of  declaration,  -  -  a  subject  talked  of  for  the  course  of  two  years,  and 
concluded  and  adjusted  with  that  letter  written  by  the  bishops  to  the  pope,  which 
has  been  circulated  in  all  quarters.]  Now,  that  was  just  the  formula  referred  to. 
Any  other  has  never  been  known.  Dannou  also,  Essai  historique  sur  la  puissance 
tcmporelle  des  pai)es— [Historical  essay  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes],  TI.  p* 
100,  communicates  the  letter  as  authentic. 
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xumce  respecting  the  observance  of  the  four  articles.  It  is  evi-> 
dent  that  once  more  the  Boman  see  maintained  the  plenitude 
of  its  claims,  even  in  the  face  of  the  mightiest  monarch. 

But  had  not  a  grievous  detriment  already  been  inflicted  by 
assertions,  fraught  with  such  decided  animosity,  having  enjoyed 
for  a  long  while  an  authority  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and  go- 
vernment !  They  had  been  promulgated  with  a  deal  of  noise, 
as  decrees  of  the  kingdom:  they  were  retracted  privately,  quite 
in  a  quiet  way,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  the  retractation  was 
further  the  act  of  but  a  few,  who  happened  just  at  the  time  to 
be  much  in  need  of  the  favour  of  the  Boman  court.  Louis 
XIV.  allowed  it  to  pass,  but  no  man  would  venture  to  believe 
that  he  had  recalled  the  four  articles,  although  it  was  sometimes 
viewed  in  that  light,  even  in  Borne.  Long  subsequent  to  this, 
he  would  not  allow  such  a  thing  as  that  the  Boman  court  should 
refuse  the  institution  to  persons  holding  the  four  articles.  He 
declared  that  he  had  merely  repealed  the  obligation  to  teach 
them ;  but  just  as  little  was  any  man  to  be  prevented  from  pro- 
fessing them.^  And  we  have  still  further  to  remark,  that  it 
was  in  no  wise  through  any  force  of  its  own,  that  the  Boman 
court  had  maintained  its  ground,  but  enly  in  consequence  of  a 
grand  political  combination,  only  through  France  in  general 
having  been  driven  back  within  closer  limits.  How  then  had 
these  circumstances  been  altered,  had  there  been  no  one  any 


1  The  words  of  the  king  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  XIT.,  Versailles,  14  Sept.  1603, 
are:  "  J'ai  (lonn6  les  ordres  n6ceKUiirc8  afin  que  les  chose  scontenues  dans  mon 
{Kilt  du  22  Mars  16S2  touchant  la  declaration  raitc  par  leclerg6  do  France  {k  quo! 
les  conjonctarcs  pass^es  m'avovent  obliff6)  ne  soyent  pas  observ^es." — fl  have  jpiven 
the  necessaiT  orders  in  order  that  the  uiings  contained  in  my  edict  oi  22d  March, 
1082,  touching  the  declaration  made  by  the  clergy  of  France  (to  which  past  con- 
junctures have  obliged  me)  be  not  obsenred.  In  a  letter  of  7th  July,  1713,  of  which 
we  are  informed  by  Artaud  (Ilisteire  du  Pape  Pie  VII.  1836,  tem.  II.  p.  16),  there 
are  the  followii^r  words  relating  to  that  time  :  "  On  lui  (au  Pape  Clement  XI.)  a 
suppose  centre  la  veritd,  que  j  ai  contrevenu  a  I'engagement  pris  par  la  lettre  que 
j'6crivi8  a  son  pr6d6ces8eur,  car  je  n'ai  oblig6  personne  k  soutenir  contre  sa  propre 
opinion  les  propositions  du  cleiv6  do  France,  mais  il  n'cst  pas  juste  que  j'empdobe 
raes  sujets  de  dire  et  de  soutenir  leurs  sentiments  sur  une  matidre  qu  il  est  libre  de 
soutenir  de  part  et  d*autre.*' — [He  (Pope  Clement  XI.)  was  made  to  believe,  coi>- 
trary  to  the  truth,  that  I  have  acted  contrary  to  the  engagement  I  had  taken  in 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  his  predecessor,  for  I  liave  obliged  no  one  to  support,  con- 
trary to  his  own  opinion,  the  propositions  of  the  clergy  of  France,  but  it  is  not  just 
that  I  should  hinder  my  subjects  from  expressing  and  defending  Uieir  opinions  on  a 
subject  which  one  is  free  to  hold  either  way.]  It  will  be  seen  that  Louis  XIV., 
even  in  his  last  days,  was  not  so  bigoted  a  Romish  devotee  as  he  has  been  assumed 
to  be.  He  says  peremptorily,  "  jc  ne  puis  admettre  aucun  expedient  '*— [I  cannot 
admit  any  expedient]. 
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longer  willing  to  take  the  Boman  see  under  its  safeguard  against 
the  assailing  party. 

BPARIBH  BUCOBSBIOX. 

The  dying  out  of  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
was  also  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  popedom. 

The  antagonism  between  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  France, 
which  determined  the  character  of  European  policy  in  general, 
likewise  formed  at  last  the  basis  of  freedom  and  power  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  the  papal  see:  through  the  maxims  adopted 
by  Spain,  the  states  of  the  church  had  reposed  in  the  lap  of 
peace  for  the  space  of  half  a  century.  Whatever  else  might 
happen,  it  was  at  all  times  hazardous  to  introduce  uncertainty 
into  a  state  of  things  to  which  all  the  usages  of  the  present  time 
had  a  reference 

But  much  more  hazardous  was  it  for  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  give  rise  to  a  contest  which  threatened  to  result  at  last  in  a 
general  war— -a  war,  too,  the  grand  theatre  of  which  would  ne- 
cessarily be  Italy.  The  pope  himself  could  hardly  escape  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  side  in  it,  without  his  being  able  to 
flatter  himself  that  he  (!ould  contribute  any  thing  effectual  to 
secure  the  victory  for  the  side  he  might  espouse. 

I  find  it  was  reported,^  that  Innocent  XII.,  who  by  this  time 
was  reconciled  with  France,  advised  Charles  II.  of  Spain  to 
nominate  the  French  princes  to  the  inheritance,  and  that  this 
advice  of  the  holy  father  had  mainly  influenced  the  provisions 
of  the  testament  on  which  so  much  depended. 

At  all  events  the  Boman  see  abandoned  the  anti- French  po- 

1  Morosini :  Relatione  di  Roma,  1707.  "  Se  il  papaabbia  a\'uto  mano  o  parted- 
patione  nol  testamento  di  Carlo  II.,  io  non  ardird  d'asiwrirlo,  nd  d  facile  di  pene- 
trare  il  rcro  con  Bieurczza.  Bensi  addurrdsolo  duo  fatti.  L'unocho  questo  arcane, 
non  si  Ml  se  con  veritit,  fu  esposto  in  un  manifesto  uscito  alle  8t«m|)e  in  Roma  nc* 
primi  mesi  del  mio  ingresso  all'  ambasciata,  all  ora'  cbe  dall'  uno  e  Taltro  partito  si 
trattava  la  gucrra  non  meno  con  I'armi  che  con  le  carte.  L'altro  cbe  il  jmpa  oin 
s'astenne  di  far  publici  elogj  al  christ™*  d'essersi  ritirato  dal  partasjgio  ricevendo 
la  monarchia  iutiera  per  il  ncpote."—  [Morosini :  Rc|K)rt  on  Rome,  1707.  Whether 
the  pope  has  had  any  hand  or  participation  in  the  testament  of  Charles  II.,  I  will 
not  venture  to  assert,  nor  is  it  easy  with  safety  to  penetrate  the  truth.  I  will  ad- 
duce only  two  facts  as  true.  The  one  is,  that  this  secret,  it  is  not  known  whether 
truly,  was  set  forth  in  a  manifesto  published  in  Rome  during  the  first  months  of 
my  entering  on  the  embassy,  at  a  time  when  war  was  carried  on  by  both  parties, 
no  less  witli  arms  than  with  papers.  The  other  is,  that  the  pope  does  not  refrain 
from  eulogizing  in  public  the  most  Christian  king  for  having  withdrawn  himpolf 
from  the  jMirtition,  receiving  the  entire  monarchy  (of  Spain)  for  his  grandchild.] 
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licy  which  it  had  pursued,  almost  without  exception,  since  the 
time  of  Urban  VIII.:  it  might  regard  it  as  the  slighter  change 
and  the  smaller  evil,  for  the  entire  monarchy,  without  partition, 
to  go  to  a  prince  belonging  to  a  house  so  pre-eminently  Roman 
catholic  in  its  conduct  at  that  time.  Clement  XL,  John  Fran- 
cis Albani,  elected  16th  November,  1700,  openly  commended 
the  determination  of  Louis  XIV.  to  take  the  succession;  he 
despatched  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Philip  V.,  and  granted 
him  subsidies  from  ecclesiastical  property,  quite  as  if  no  doubts 
prevailed  with  respect  to  his  rights.^  Clement  XL  might  be 
regarded  as  a  pupil,  and  justly  as  a  representative  of  the  Boman 
court,  which  he  had  never  quitted;  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
his  literary  talents,  and  his  irreproadbable  life,  had  procured  for 
him  general  popularity  :^  he  had  contrived  to  insinuate  himself 
equally  into  the  good  graces  of  all  the  last  three  popes,  different 
as  they  were,  and  to  make  himself  necessary  to  them ;  rising  to 
eminence  by  a  practised,  useful,  and  yet  never  unaccommodat- 
ing capacity.  Although  he  once  said,  that  when  cardinal  he  had 
always  known  how  to  give  good  advice,  but  that  when  pope  he 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  this  might  have  been  meant  to 
convey  that  he  felt  himself  better  fitted  to  adopt  and  carry  for- 
ward an  impulse  communicated  to  him  than  to  form  and  carry 
into  effect  a  free  determination  of  his  own.  When,  among 
other  things,  he  took  up,  from  his  very  accession,  the  jurisdic- 
tional questions  with  fresli  vigour,  he  only  followed  public  opi- 
nion and  the  interests  of  the  curia.  So  now  did  he  trust  also 
to  the  good  fortune  and  the  power  of  the  great  king.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  Louis  XIV.  would  come  off  victorious..  On  the 
occasion  of  the  expedition  directed  from  Germany  and  Italy 
against  Vienna  in  1703,  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  a  close,  as  the  Venetian  ambassador  assures  us,  he  could  not 
conceal  the  joy  and  satisfaction  he  had  received  fi'om  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  arms. 

1  Buder:  Leben  und  Thaten  Clemens  XI.  torn.  I.  p.  148. 

s  Krizzo :  Relatione  di  Roma»  1702.  "  In  fatti  pareva  egli  la  delizia  di  Roma,  e 
non  cravi  ministro  regio  nd  natlone  che  non  crcdesse  tutto  sao  il  cardinale  Albani. 
Tanto  bene,"  he  adds,  "sapeva  fingere  aiTetti  e  variare  lingiiagdo  con  tutti." — 
[Eiizzo:  Report  on  Rome,  1702.  In  short  he  seemed  the  delight  of  Rome,  and 
there  was  not  a  royal  minister  or  nation  there  that  would  not  believe  Cardinal  Al- 
bani to  bo  altogether  theirs.  So  well,  he  adds,  did  ho  know  how  to  feign  affection 
and  to  vary  his  language  with  all.] 
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But  at  this  very  moment  fbrtane  suddenly  changed ;  those 
German  and  English  opponents  of  the  king,  to  whom  Innocent 
XI.  had  attached  himself,  but  from  whom  Clement  XL  had 
become  estranged,  obtained  victories  such  as  had  never  been 
known  before ;  the  imperial  armies,  united  with  the  Prussian, 
poured  on  towards  Italy ;  they  had  no  idea  of  sparing  a  pope 
that  had  conducted  himself  so  equivocally;  and  again  was  there 
a  revival  of  those  ancient  claims  of  the  empire  that  had  never 
been  thought  of  since  the  time  of  Charles  V. 

Not  to  enter  into  all  the  bitter  contentions  in  which  Clement 
XI.  became  involved,^  at  last  the  imperialists  appointed  a  cer- 
tain  tenn  for  the  acceptance  of  their  proposals  for  peace,  among 
which  the  most  important  was  his  recognizing  the  Austrian  pre- 
tender (to  the  Spanish  crown).  The  pope  looked  about  him  for 
assistance  in  vain.  He  waited  till  the  appointed  day,  on  allow- 
ing which  to  elapse  without  complying  with  their  offers,  the 
imperialists  threatened  a  hostile  attack  on  state  and  city,  15th 
January,  1709;  nor  till  the  last  hour  of  that  day,  at  eleven 
o^dock  at  night,  did  he  give  his  signature.  He  had  previously 
congratulated  Philip  V.,  and  now  found  himself  compelled  to 
recognize  his  opponent,  Charles  III.,  as  catholic  king.^ 

In  this,  not  only  did  the  authority  of  the  popedom,  as  supreme 
arbiter  in  settling  differences,  receive  a  severe  check,  but  its  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence  were  wrested  from  it.  The 
French  ambassador  left  Rome  with  the  declaration,  that  it  was 
no  longer  the  seat  of  the  church.^ 

The  position  of  the  world,  too,  in  general  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect. It  was  protestant  England  at  last,  that  decided  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  final  destination  of  the  ^Spanish  and  ca- 

^  For  example,  about  the  quartering  of  soldiers  iu  Parma  and  Plaoentia ;  where 
the  clergy  even  were  obliged  to  pay  their  share  of  the  war-contributions.  Accord 
areo  les  d^putds  du  duo  et  de  la  yflle  de  Plaisance  14  Dec.  1706,  art.  IX.,  que  pour 
soulager  1*6 tat  tons  les  partictdiers,  quoique  tr^privil^gi^,  contribueroient  a  la 
susditte  somme. — [Agreement  of  the  deputies  of  the  duke  and  city  of  Plaoentift, 
14th  Dec.  1706,  art.  IX.,  that  in  order  to  alleyiate  the  pressure  on  the  state  all 
individuals,  although  verr  much  priyilegcd,  should  contribute  towards  the  said  sum.] 
Etcu  this  the  pope  would  not  suffer.  The  imperial  claims  were  thereupon  renewed 
with  redoubled  earnestness.  Ck>ntre-d6claration  de  I'empereur — [Counter-decla- 
ration of  the  emperor]  in  Lamberty,  V.  85. 

*  This  condition,  kept  secret  at  first,  was  made  known  by  a  letter  from  the  Au- 
strian ambassador  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Lamberty,  V.  242. 

*  Lettre  du  Mar6chal  ThesB6  au  pape,  12  Juillet  1709.— [Marshal  ThesBft's  let- 
ter to  the  pope,  12th  July,  1709.] 
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UioBo  monarchy;  vrhat  inflnenoo,  then,  oould  the  pope  exeroiso 
oTer  the  great  events  of  the  time! 

At  the  peace  tif  Utrecht,  ootmtriea  which  he  looked  upon  as 
hia  fieb,  rach  aa  Sidly  and  Sardinia,  were  giYWU  away  to  ilew 
princes,  without  hia  being  so  much  as  consulted  on  the  snbjeei.^ 
The  conyenienoe  of  the  great  powers  took  the  place  of  the  infill* 
lible  decision  of  the  supreme  spiritual  padtor 

Nay,  peculiar  misfortunes  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  fnpni  see  on 
this  occasion. 

It  had  always  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  its  policy,  to 
possess  an  influence  over  the  Italian  states,  and  to  give  effect^ 
where  possible,  to  an  indirect  sovereignty  over  them. 

But  bow  not  only  had  German  Austria  established  itself  ill 
Italy,  in  abnost  open  war&re  with  the  pope;  the  duke  of  Savoy 
too,  in  q)positi(m  to  him,  succeeded  in  acquiring  royal  power 
and  ample  new  possessions. 

And  thua  matters  were  carried  still  further. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  contending  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Austria,  the  powers  of  Europe  complied  with  the  wish  of  the 
queen  of  Spain  to  have  Parma  and  Placentia  made  over  to  mia 
of  her  sons.  For  the  period  of  two  centuries  the  papal  rights 
of  superiority  over  this  dukedom  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion: the  princes  had  received  feudal  possession  and  paid  tri- 
bute ;  but  now  that  this  right  came  to  be  of  fresh  importance, 
now  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  an  early  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Famese,  no  further  regard  was  paid 
to  it.  The  emperor  bestowed  the  country  as  a  fief  on  an  infanta 
of  Spain,  while  nothing  remained  for  the  pope  but  to  give  in  his 
protest,  to  which  nobody  paid  any  attention.' 

But  the  peace  between  the  two  hous«9  proved  but  of  momen- 
tary duration.  In  1733,  the  Bourbons  renewed  their  daima 
upon  N^les,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Austria:  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  too,  proffered  to  the  pope  the  palfrey  and  tri- 
bute. Pope  Clement  XII.  would  now  have  willingly  allowed 
matters  to  remain  as  they  were:  he  named  a  commission  of 

^  now  suspicions  the  conduct  of  StToy  was,  see  Lofitaa,  Vie  de  Cl6ment  XI., 
torn.  II.  p.  78. 

*  Protestatio  nomine  sedis  apottolicB  emissA  in  conyentu  Cameraeensi. — [Protest 
in  the  name  of  the  apoAtoKc  see,  emitted  In  the  oonyention  at  Cambrey.]  See 
Poninet,  Supplement  au  corps  diplomatiqiie  de  Duroont,  III.  IT.  p.  173. 

II.  2o 
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cardinals,  which  decided  in  favour  of  the  imperialist  claims. 
But  on  this  occasion,  too,  the  fortune  of  war  ran  counter  to  the 
papal  jndgment ;  the  Spanish  arms  were  victorious.  Clement 
had  in  a  short  time  to  adjudge  the  investiture  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  the  same  infanta  whom  he  had,  with  so  much  vexation, 
seen  take  possession  of  Parma. 

It  is  true  that  the  final  result  of  all  these  contests  was  not 
80  very  unlike  what  the  Boman  court  had  originally  contem- 
plated; the  Bourbon  family  had  spread  over  Spain  and  a  great 
part  of  Italy:  but  under  what  totally  different  circumstances 
had  this  taken  place  from  what  was  originally  intended. 

The  decisive  word,  at  the  most  important  moment,  proceeded 
&om  England;  and  the  Bourbons  penetrated  into  Italy  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  papal  see:  the  separation  of  the  provinces, 
which  it  had  been  sought  to  avoid,  had  just  taken  place,  and 
had  filled  Italy  and  the  states  of  the  church  incessantly  with 
hostile  weapons.  Hereby  the  secular  authority  of  the  papal  see 
was  annihilated  in  its  own  immediate  circle. 

This,  accordingly,  must  have  powerfully  re-acted  also  on  those 
questions  regarding  ecclesiastical  rights  which  were  so  closely 
connected  with  political  circumstances. 

How  grievously  had  Clement  XL  even  now  to  feel  all  this ! 

His  nuncio  was  more  than  once  removed  out  of  Naples:  in 
Sicily,  those  clergy  whose  opinions  leant  to  the  side  of  Rome, 
were  on  one  occasion  apprehended  in  a  body  and  sent  off  to  the 
states  of  the  church;^  forthwith  it  began  to  be  made  an  object 
in  all  the  Italian  territories  to  allow  none  but  natives  to  obtain 
ecclesiastical  dignities:'  the  nunciatura  came  to  a  close  likewise 
in  Spain,^  and  Clement  XI.  thought  himself  even  compelled  to 
bring  the  leading  Spanish  minister,  Alberoni,  before  the  Inqui- 
tion. 

These  embroilments  had  a  wider  and  wider  range  from  year  to 

1  Buder,  Lebtn  und  ThAten  Clemens  XI.,  torn.  III.  p.  571.— [Bader*!  Life  and 
Acto  of  Clement  XI.,  vol.  III.  p.  571.] 

s  From  Lorcnio  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1712— [L.  Tiepolo's  Report  on 
Rome,  1712],  we  see  that  the  imperialists  in  Naples  as  well  as  Milan  already  had 
it  in  contemplation,  "  che  li  beneficii  ecclcsiastici  siano  solamcnte  dati  a  national!, 
ooljw  di  non  piociolo  danno  alia  corte  di  Roma  se  si  effettoasse.'* — [that  the  church 
liTings  should  be  given  solely  to  natives,  a  blow  that  would  in  no  small  degree  in* 
Jure  the  Roman  court,  were  it  effected.] 

*  San  Felipe,  Boitrage  zor  Geschichte  von  Spanien,  111.  214.^San  Felipe's 
oontributions  to  the  History  of  Spain,  III.  214.] 
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year.  The  Soman  court  hq  longer  possessed  the  foroe  and  in^ 
ward  eiteigy  requisite  for  keeping  the  £uthfnl  of  its  own  fold 
united  tog^er. 

^^  I  must  eonfessy^  sajrs  the  Venetian  ambassador  Moncenigo, 
in  1787,  ^^  there  is  something  contrary  to  nature  when  one  but- 
▼eys  the  Boman  catholic  governments  in  a  body  iuTolved  in 
quarrels  of  such  importance  with  the  Boman  court,  that  no  re- 
conciliation can  be  thought  of  that  must  not  damage  that  court 
in  its  vital  force.  Whether  it  be  from  people  being  more  en* 
l^htened,  as  so  many  assume,  or  from  a  spirit  of  violent  opprea- 
■ion  of  the  weak,'  certain  it  is  that  the  princes  (of  Boman  catho- 
lic Europe)  are  hastening  with  rapid  strides  to  deprive  the  Bo- 
man see  of  all  its  civil  prerogatives.^ 

Que  needed  but  raise  his  eyes  at  Bome  and  look  about  him, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  all  was  at  stake,  if  ofiers  of  peace 
were  not  immediately  held  out. 

Blessings  have  been  poured  on  the  memory  of  Benedict  XIV . 
— Prospero  Lamberti,  1740-1768 — ^for  having  come  to  the  re- 
solution of  conceding  the  points  which  were  considered  indispen- 
sable. 

It  is  well  known  how  little  Benedict  XIV.  allowed  himsdf 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  consequences  attached  to  the  dignified  office 
he  held,  or  to  be  inflated  with  self-confidence.  While  pope,  he 
was  never  false  to  his  naturally  facetious  vivacity,  and  love  of 
Bolognese  witticisms.  He  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  business, 
step  up  to  his  attendants,  deliver  himself  of  some  conceit  that 
had  struck  his  fancy,  and  go  back  to  his  table  to  resume  his 
work.'  He  ever  kept  above  things  (instead  of  allowing  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  them),  and  after  a  liberal  survey  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  papal  see  stood  to  the  European  powers,  saw 
what  should  be  retained  and  what  abandoned.    He  was  too  good 

t  AIvIm  Moooenigo  IV. :  Rektioiie  di  Boma,  16  Apr.  1737.  See  the  Appeop 
diz. 

•  Reljitione  di  F.  Venter  di  Romft,  1744  :  '*  AMesoilpi^al  trono  di  S.  Pietie, 
turn  seppe  cambiare  llndole  ma.  Edi  en  di  tempenmeiito  affitbile  imieme  e  ▼!- 
▼lee,  e  n  restd :  Bpaigera  Sn  da  ptem»  U  suoi  diaeoni  eon  gioooai  aall,  ed  aneor  U 
eonsenra :  -  -  dotato  di  enove  aperte  e  nincero  trawmrd  sempre  ogn'  una  di 
quelle  arti  olie  ai  ehiamano  roinaneeehe."»»[F.  Veniar'a  Report  on  Rome,  1744. 
The  pope,  haying  aaoended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  knew  not  how  to  alter  hie  nata- 
ral  disnmtbn.  He  was  of  a  temper  at  oooe  affiible  and  liyely,  and  remained  ao ; 
from  the  thne  of  hia  beinff  a  nrdate  he  intersperaed  hia  discoorM  with  witty  aay- 
ings,  and  atill  preaerred  Sm  habit :  -  -  endued  wiUi  an  open  and  ainoere  lieart, 
he  neglected  erery  one  of  thoae  arta  that  are  called  *  nmianeaque/] 
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a  canonist  and  alao  too  much  of  a  pope,  to  allow  Iiimsolf  in  this 
respect  to  bo  carried  too  far. 

Certainly  the  most  extraordinary  act  of  his  pontificate  was 
the  concordat  which  he  concluded  with  Spain  in  1753.  He 
prevailed  on  himself  to  renounce  tliat  right  of  presenting  to  the 
smaller  benefices  which  the  curia  had  always  possessed  there, 
although  now  under  yiolent  opposition.  But  was  the  court  to 
lose  the  important  advantages  in  money  which  it  had  hitherto 
derived,  without  any  compensation  i  Was  the  papal  govern- 
ment likewise  to  lose  at  one  stroke  all  its  influence  on  the  clei^ 
personally  i  Benedict  compromised  the  matter  as  follows.  Of 
those  benefices,  fifty-two  were  set  apart  by  name,  to  remain  in 
the  gift  of  the  pope,  "  wherewith  he  might  reward  such  of  the 
Spanish  clei^y  as  should  earn  a  claim  to  them  by  their  virtuous 
conduct,  purity  of  manners,  learning,  or  by  services  rendered  to 
the  Boman  see.'*"^  The  loss  sustained  by  the  curia  was  esti- 
mated in  money.  It  was  found  to  amount  to  34,300  scudi. 
The  king  engaged  to  pay  a  capital  sum,  the  interest  of  which, 
at  3  per  cent.,  should  amount  to  as  much:  that  is,  1,143,330 
scudi.  Thus  all-equalizing  money  showed  its  mediating  power 
at  last,  even  in  ecclesiastical  aflfairs. 

With  most  of  the  other  courts  likewise,  Benedict  XIV.  con- 
cluded arrangements  in  which  he  submitted  to  concessions.  The 
right  of  patronage  which  the  king  of  Portugal  already  possessed, 
was  extended,  and  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  honorary  titles 
which  he  had  earned  there  was  added  that  of  "  Most  Faithful."" 
The  court  of  Sardinia — doubly  dissatisfied  because  the  conces- 
sions it  had  obtained  at  favourable  conjunctures,  had  been  re- 
voked under  the  last  pontificate — was  pacified  by  means  of  con- 
cordat-instructions,   issued  in   1741   and  1750.^      In   Naples, 

t  "  Acdd  non  mcno  S.  S^  chc  i  suoi  suocoasori  abbiano  il  modo  di  provcderc  o  pre- 
miare  qucgli  ccolcsiastici  che  per  probity  o  per  lllibatczza  dc'  coetumi  o  per  insiffnc 
letteratura  o  per  senrizi  preetati  ula  8.  sede  sc  ne  rendcranno  meritcroli.  — [So  toat 
not  less  than  his  Uolineas,  his  BUCoesHon  may  have  the  means  of  proTiding  for  and 
rewarding  Bueh  of  the  clergy  J  Ac. ;  see  the  text.  Words  of  the  concordat  among 
other  places  in  the  English  Committee  report,  1810»  p.  317.  From  an  instmction 
fji  CaraTaial's  (printed  in  Castillo  TrataJos  de  Paz,  p.  425),  it  a])pearB  that  tho 
riews  of  the  Roman  court  had  originally  gone  much  farther.  Besides  the  official 
negotiation  there  was  a  secret  one  oarried  on  throagh  the  confidential  minister, 
Ensenada.  The  pope  himself  drew  up  the  concordat ;  Enscnada  transmitted  tho 
money  before  it  had  as  yet  been  subscribed. 

s  Risposta  alle  notizie  dimandate  intomo  alia  giurisdittionc  eeclcsiastica  nello 
stato  di  8,  M**-  Turino,  5  Marzo  1810,  ibid.  p.  250. — [Reply  to  the  notices  required 
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where)  even  mider  the  anepioee  of  tbe  imperiel  government,  paiv 
tioularly  thnnigh  the  inetauQentality  of  Gaetano  Argento,  a 
•shod  for  jnriepniideiioe  had  been  formed,  whieb  made  the  dia- 
jmted  pointe  in  eocleaiastical  hw  its  leading  stndy,  and  which 
warmly  resisted  the  papal  daime,^  Benedict  XIV.  allowed  the 
ri§^t8  of  the  nnneiatnra  to  be  limited  in  no  inoonaiderabla  de- 
gree, and  the  deigyto  be  eubjeeted  to  the  payment  of  a  propor- 
tion of  the  tazee.  To  the  imperiid  court  wae  ecmeeded  that 
diminution  of  the  number  of  commanded  holidays  which  at  its 
time  caused  so  much  surprise;  while  the  pope  merely  allowed 
labour  to  be  done  on  these  days,  the  imperial  court  scrupled  not 
to  make  it  compulsory. 

In  this  fiftshion  did  the  Boman  catholic  courts  once  more  re- 
concile themselves  with  their  ecclesiastical  chief;  peace  was  once 
more  resUHred. 

But  mi^t  one  indeed  venture  to  persuade  himself  that  with 
ibis  all  was  done!  Was  the  contest  between  state  and  churdh, 
based  as  it  almost  seemed  to  be  on  an  internal  necessity  of  Bo- 
man Catholicism,  likely  to  be  arranged  by  such  shallow  compro* 
mises!  It  was  impossible  that  these  could  do  more  than  suffice 
for  the  moment  at  which  they  appeared.  Forthwith  new  and 
far  more  violent  storms  announced  their  approach  on  the  excited 
deep. 
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BT7PPBSMI0X  OV  TUB  JX8UIT8. 

Not  only  in  Italy,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  in  the  politi- 
cal posture  of  afiairs  in  general,  the  greatest  revolution  had  been 
accomplished. 

Where  were  now  the  times  in  which,  and  not  indeed  without 
reason,  the  popedom  ventured  to  entertaun  the  hope  of  making 
the  conquest  anew  of  Europe  and  the  world! 

Three  non-catholic  powers  had  risen  up  among  the  five  great 
monarchies  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
already  determining  the  course  of  the  world^s  history.  We 
have  mentioned  what  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes  at  ear- 

rcspocUng  the  ecclesiastical  jarifldiotion  in  his  Miyctty's  state.    Torin,  5th  Mareh, 
1 81 G],  in  the  above  Committee  Report,  p.  950. 

1  Giannone :  Storia  di  Napc^i,  VT.  S87. 
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lier  periods  to  overpower  Russia  and  Pmssia  from  Poland,  and 
England  from  France  and  Spain.  Those  very  powers  now  had 
their  share  in  the  dominion  of  the  world;  nay,  one  majr  say 
with  truth,  that  at  that  period  they  had  the  preponderance  over 
the  Roman  catholic  half  of  Europe. 

Not  perhaps  that  there  had  been  a  triumph  of  one  system  of 
doctrine  over  the  other,  of  the  protestant  over  the  Roman  catho- 
lic ;  the  controversy  between  them  was  no  longer  waged  in  that 
field,  but  the  change  had  come  in  by  means  of  national  develop- 
ments, the  fundamental  groundsof  which  we  have  perceived  above: 
the  states  on  the  non-Roman  catholic  side  displayed  a  superiority 
over  the  Roman  catholic  on  general  points.  The  monarchical 
disposition  of  the  Russians,  by  tending  to  make  their  empire 
compact,  had  triumphed  over  the  easily  disunited  aristocracy  of 
Poland, — the  industry,  the  practical  sense,  the  good  seamanship 
of  the  English  had  done  the  same  over  the  remissness  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  French,  always  de- 
pendent on  casual  changes  in  their  internal  circumstances,— 
the  energetic  organization  and  military  discipline  of  Prussia, 
had  equally  triumphed  over  the  principles  of  a  fecferative  mo- 
narchy as  then  presented  in  Austria. 

Now  although  this  preponderance  was  not  in  any  wise  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  yet  it  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  necessary 
reaction  on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

First,  this  arose  at  once  from  religious  parties  rising  into  emi- 
nence along  with  the  states  with  which  they  were  connected. 
Russia,  for  example,  without  further  ado,  placed  bishops  of  the 
Greek  church  in  the  united  provinces  of  Poland;^  the  eleva- 
tion of  Prussia  gradually  re-inspired  the  German  protestants 
with  a  consciousness  of  independence  and  power  such  as  they 
had  not  felt  for  a  long  while ;  the  more  decidedly  the  protestant 
government  of  England  rose  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  the 
more  the  Roman  catholic  missions  necessarily  fell  into  the  shade 
and  lost  their  efficiency,  which,  indeed,  was  based  of  old  on  poli- 
tical influence. 

But  in  a  wider  sense,  too,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  England  was  im- 
plicated in  the  policy  of  France,  when  Russia  was  virtually  se- 

1  Rulhidrc :  Ilistoire  do  ranarrhie  de  Polngne,  I.  181. 
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piimted  froni  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  when  the  oombined  gorern* 
ment  of  Brandenburg  and  Prosaia  waa  just  rising  for  the  first 
time  to  eminence,  the  Boman  catholic  powers,  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  and  Poland,  govenied  the  European  world,  even  thou^ 
at  Tariance  among  themselves.  It  must,  methinks,  hare  gra- 
doally  forced  itself  on  one^s  conviction,  that  this  state  of  ihingii 
had  become  reiy  much  changed;  the  self-confidence  natural  to 
a  politico-religious  system  circumscribed  by  no  superior  power 
beyond  itself,  must  have  vanished.  The  pope  was  now  first 
convinced  that  he  no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government 
that  lorded  it  over  the  world. 

But,  lastly,  should  we  pay  no  regard  to  ihe  originating  causes 
of  this  change!  Every  defeat,  every  loss  will,  on  the  side  of. 
the  beaten  party,  if  not  driven  to  despair,  call  forth  some  inter- 
nal change,  some  imitation  of  the  adversary  that  has  proved  his 
superiority,  some  rivalry  with  him.  The  strictly  monarohicaL 
military-commercial  tendencies  of  the  non-Boman  catholic  world 
now  forced  their  way  into  the  Boman  catholic  states.  Yet,  as 
it  was  undeniable  that  the  disadvantage  into  which  they  had 
fidlen,  was  connected  wiih  their  ecdesiastical  constitution,  this 
movement  accordingly  first  threw  itself  on  that  side. 

But  here  it  met  with  other  powerfully  fermenting  elements, 
which  meanwhile  had  burst  forth  on  the  territory  of  faith  and 
opinion  within  the  circle  of  Boman  Catholicism. 

The  Jansenist  contentions,  whose  origin  we  have  been  con- 
templating, had  been  renewed  with  redoubled  vehemence  since  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  had  their  source 
in  the  highestplaces  of  society.  The  chief  influence  in  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council  in  France  used  to  be  exercised  by  the  king^s 
confessor,  generally  a  Jesuit,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  From 
that  quarter  La  CQiaise  and  Harlay,  in  close  alliance  with  each 
other,  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  crown  against  the  pope- 
dom. Their  successors,  le  Tellier  and  Noailles,  wero  not  so  well 
agreed.  Slight  differences  of  opinion  may  have  furnished  the 
first  occasion  for  their  discord;  the  one  holding  moro  strictly 
to  the  Jesuit,  Molinist,  the  other,  more  tolerant,  to  the  Jan- 
senist views;  but  their  differences  gradually  led  to  an  open 
breach:  the  nation  was  rent  by  a  schism  which  began  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  king.    The  confessor  succeeded  not  only  in  keep- 
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tng  hiniii*:lf  ib  power  and  in  gaining  or^r  the  king,  bot  abo  in 
indndng  the  pope  to  publish  the  ball  Unigenitoa,  in  which  the 
Jamteni^t  doctrinefl  of  sin,  graee,  justification,  and  the  churrh 
were  anathematized,  eren  in  the  less  anstere  expression  of  them, 
sometimes  word  for  word,  as  it  was  assumed  ther  were  to  be 
found  in  Augnstinus^  and  far  more  extensirelv  than  in  the  fire 
propositions  abore  mentioned/  It  was  the  final  determination 
of  the  old  questions  respecting  the  faith  that  had  been  agitated 
by  Molina;  the  Roman  see,  after  su  long  a  delay,  at  last,  with* 
out  hesitation,  adopted  the  Jesuit  side.  It  certainly  succee<ied 
thereby  in  attaching  to  its  interests  that  powerful  order,  which  has 
eror  since,  what  it  by  no  means  formerly  always  did,  uniformly 
abetted,  with  the  utmost  warmth,  the  ultra-montane  doctrines 
and  the  claims  of  the  papal  goyemment ;  it  succeeded  also  in 
remaining  on  good  terms  with  the  French  goyemment,  which, 
indeed,  ha^l  called  forth  the  aboye  decision;  soon  such  persons 
only  as  submitted  to  the  bull,  were  placed  in  public  situations. 
But  on  the  other  side,  too,  there  arose  the  most  yiolent  oppo- 
sition :  among  the  learned,  those  who  adhered  to  Augustine — 
in  the  religious  orders,  those  who  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas — 
in  the  parliaments,  which  yiewed  eyeiy  new  act  of  the  Roman 
crmrt  a«9  an  injury  done  to  the  Oallican  church;  and  now  at  last, 
the  Ji\nm:u\Atsi  became  the  eager  partisans  of  these  franchises : 
with  an  ever-advancing  courage  they  matured  a  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  cliurch,  which  ran  counter  to  the  Roman  on  that 
point;  nay,  under  the  safeguard  of  a  protestant  government, 
they  gave  eiTect  forthwith  to  their  idea:  there  arose  an  archi- 
episcopal  church  at  Utrecht,  which  held  itself  to  be  in  general 
Roman  catholic,  yet  withal  absolutely  independent  of  Rome,  and 
waged  an  incessant  warfare  on  the  Jesuit  ultra-montane  tendency. 
It  were  well  worth  the  pains  to  trace  out  the  development,  ex- 

1  The  lVf6moireii  tecretn  !inr  la  bullc  Unigcnitos,  T.  p,  123 — [Secret  memoirs  on 
the  bull  Unigenitiu],  describe  the  fint  impression  it  produced.  **  Les  uns  pobli- 
oient  cju'on  y  nt  tnmioit  de  front  les  premiers  principes  dc  la  foi  et  de  la  morale  ;  les 
autn*s  qu*on  y  conrlamnoit  les  sentimentn  et  les  expressions  des  saints  pdrcs ;  d'autres 
qu'on  y  enlevoit  a  la  charity  sa  pri>6niinence  et  na  force  ;  d'autres  qu'on  Icur  arra- 
clioit  des  mainn  le  pain  celeste  aes  6ctritures:  les  nouveaux  r6unLs  d  T^glise  se  di- 
soient  tromp^*s/'  etc.  etc. — [Some  proclaimed  that  the  first  principles  of  the  faith  and 
of  morality  were  diriTtly  uttairked  in  it ;  otherR  that  the  sentiments  and  expre^ions 
of  the  holy  fathers  were  condemned  in  it;  others  that  charity  was  deprived  in  it 
of  its  pre-eminence  and  its  force  ;  others  that  the  heaTenly  bread  of  the  scriptures 
wnn  snatched  from  their  liands :  tlutM^  who  had  Ijcen  recently  ro-unitcd  to  the  chureh, 
said  th<*y  were  deccired,  4c.  Ac] 
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tension,  and  practical  influence  of  these  opinions  over  all  Eorope. 
In  France  the  Jansenists  were  oppressed,  persecuted,  and  ex- 
cluded from  public  offices;  but,  as  usually  hi^pens,  this  did 
them  no  damage  in  the  main  point:  during  ike  persecutiona,  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  public  declared  in  their  favour*  Had 
they  Imt  avoided  throwing  discre<lit  even  on  their  well-founded 
doctrines,  by  their  extravagancies  in  giving  credit  to  miracles  f 
But  at  all  events  they  preserved  a  close  association  with  greater 
purity  of  morals  and  a  deeper  faith,  which  every  where  smoothed 
the  way  for  them.  We  find  traces  of  them  in  Vienna  and  ia 
Brussels,  ia  Spain  and  Portugal,^  and  in  every  part  of  Italy.? 
They  disseminated  their  doctrines  throughout  all  Boman  catho- 
lic diristendom,  sometimes  openly,  ofbener  in  secret. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  dissension  among  the 
deigy,  among  other  things,  that  opei^ed  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
a  far  more  dangerous  spirit. 

It  will  ever  be  a  remarkable  ph^iomenon  what  influence  the 
religious  efforts  of  Louis  XIV .  produced  upon  the  French  mind, 
nay,  upon  that  of  Europe  in  general.  In  his  eagerness  to  ex* 
tirpate  protestantism,  and  even  to  annihilate  all  departures  from 
strict'  orthodoxy  within  the  Boman  catholic  church,  he  had  em- 
ployed the  most  extreme  violence,  had  outraged  the  laws  of  Qoi 
and  man,  his  whole  efforts  had  been  directed  to  giving  his  king* 
dom  a  thorough  and  orthodox  Boman  catholic  character.  But 
hardly  had  death  closed  his  eyes,  when  all  was  reversed.  The 
spirit  that  had  been  forcibly  repressed,  broke  away  from  all  re* 
straint. 

The  disgust  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIV.,  led 
directly  to  the  rise  of  opinions  which  declared  war  not  only 
against  Boman  Catholicism,  but  against  all  positive  religion  in 
general.  From  year  to  year  these  increased  in  internal  force, 
and  spread  more  and  more  widely.  The  kingdoms  of  Southern 
Europe  were  founded  on  the  dosest  union  of  church  and  state. 
Here  a  spirit  matured  itself,  which  carried  opposition  to  the 

&  It  may  be  seen  in  Llorente's  HisU^  de  rinqmsition.  Til.  pp.  98-97 — [His- 
toid %( the  Inauiaition,  vol.  III.  pp.  ^S^Vf\,  how  much  the  Inquisition  under  Chariei 
III.  and  Chftriet  IV.  had  to  do  witli  feiil  or  pretended  JanMnists. 

*  For  example,  Tery  early  in  Nanlea;  as  early  as  in  1715  it  was  bellered  that 
t  be  half  of  people  of  any  measure  <n  nfleetion  were  Jansenists.  See  Keyisler  Rci- 
srn  [KeysstBr's  TraTdsj,  p.  7S0. 

II.  ^  2  P 
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church  and  to  religion  into  a  system,  in  which  were  compre- 
hended all  notions  respecting  Qod  and  the  world,  all  political 
and  social  principles,  and  all  the  sciences, — a  literatmre  of  oppo- 
sition which  dqytivated  men^s  minds  in  spite  of  themselves,  and 
subjected  them  to  a  yoke  that  nothing  ooold  shake  off. 

It  is  manifest  how  little  accord  there  was  between  these  ten- 
dencies; the  reforming,  in  conformity  with  its  nature,  was  mo- 
narchical ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  philosophical,  for  that  very 
soon  uniformly  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  state;  the  Jansenists 
held  &st  to  convictions  which  were  viewed  by  both  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  hatred;  but  at  first  they  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  same  results  as  the  others.  They  produced  that 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  spreads  the  more  extensively,  the 
less  it  has  any  precise  aim,  and  the  more  it  lays  claim  to  the 
whole  of  futurity,  and  daily  derives  fresh  force  from  the  abuses 
of  the  existing  order  of  things.  This  spirit  now  seized  the  Bo- 
man  catholic  church.  It  certainly  had  its  foundation  in  general, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  what  has  been  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  Jansenist  theories  gave  it 
an  ecclesiastical  form  and  bearing,  and  it  derived  an  active  im- 
pulse from  the  necessities  of  the  civil  governments  and  the  op- 
portuneness of  the  moment.  In  all  countries,  and  at  all  courts, 
there  were  formed  two  parties,  the  one  of  which  waged  hostili- 
ties with  the  curia  and  the  accredited  constitution  and  doctrines 
of  the  day,  while  the  other  sought  to  keep  things  as  they  were, 
and  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the  general  church. 

The  last  was  represented  most  especially  in  the  Jesuits;  that 
order  appeared  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the  ultra-montane  prin- 
ciples; and  it  was  first  against  it  that  the  storm  directed  its  fury; 


Even  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Jesuits  were  still  very 
powerful;  as  at  an  earlier  period,  chiefly  from  their  possessing 
the  confessional  seat  of  the  great  and  of  monarchs,  and  conduct- 
ing the  instruction  of  youth,  their  enterprises,  whether  in  tlie 
field  of  religion,  although  not  carried  on,  it  must  be  allowed, 
with  all  the  old  energy,  or  in  that  of  commerce  too,  still  em- 
braced the  world.     They  now  held  unwaveringly  to  the  doctrines 
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iA  eedenoMitieal  order  and  subordiiiation;  and  what  in  any  wiae 
nm  oonnier  to  these,  direct  infidelity,  Jansenist  viewB,  tenden- 
dim  to  reform,  all  were  involyed^  aeoorditig  to  them,  in  the  same 
anathema. 

First  they  were  attacked  on  the  field  of  opinion— of  litera- 
ture. It  is  oertably  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  the  nnmben  and 
the  force  of  the  focii  that  pressed  upon  them,-  they  opposed  nt* 
iher  a  stubborn  persistauce  in  the  doctrines  they  had  once  em- 
braced, indirect  influence  with  the  great,  and  an  eagerness  to 
eonsign  their  adversaries  to  damnation,  than  the  genoine  wea^ 
pons  of  the  intellect.  One  can  hardly  comprehend  how  it  could 
happen  that  neither  they  themsdves  nor  others  of  the  foithfiil 
that  made  common  cause  with  them,  produced  a  single  original 
and  effectiye  book  in  their  defence,  while  the  world  was  deluged 
with  the  works  of  their  adyersaries,  and  the  convictions  of  the 
public  firmly  moulded  by  them. 

But  after  being  once  beaten  on  this  field  of  doctrine,  science^ 
and  intellect,  neither  could  they  any  longer  keep  themselves  in 
possession  of  power. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  helm  of  af- 
foirs,  in  opposition  to  both  these  tendencies,  came  to  be  held  in 
almost  all  Bdman  catholic  countries  by  reforming  ministers:  in 
France  by  Ghoiseul,^  in  Spain  by  Wall  and  Squillace,  in  Naples 
by  Tanucci,  in  Portugal  by  Carvalho;  all  men  who  made  it  the 
object  of  their  lives  to  keep  down  the  preponderance  of  the  cle- 
rical element  in  the  social  system.  In  their  persons  the  church 
opposition  was  represented  and  became  powerful;  their  personal 
position  depended  upon  it,  and  open  hostility  became  so  much 
the  more  unavoidable,  as  the  Jesuits,  by  means  of  personal 
counteraction  and  of  their  influence  in  the  highest  circles, 
thwarted  their  measures.* 

As  yet  there  was  no  idea  of  extirpating  the  order:  all  that 
was  at  first  contemplated  was  their  removal  from  courts,  and 
the  depriving  them  of  their  credit,  and,  where  possible,  of  their 
wealth.     To  this  it  was  believed  that  even  the  Roman  court 


>  In  the  appendix  to  Mad.  du  IlMnwt't  memoin  there  will  be  foond  an  eiaay. 
de  la  destruction  det  J6suiteB  en  Fraaoe  Ton  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  in  Frano^, 
in  which  Choiaeul's  areruon  to  the  Jesuits  is  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  the  gene- 
ral haying  once  ^ren  him  to  understand  in  Rome,  that  he  knew  what  had  been 
said  at  a  sunper  m  Paris.  But  that  is  a  story  whioh  is  repeated  in  Tarlous  ways, 
and  hardlj  lias  much  in  it.    Mattftn  biy  w«rarwhst  dfc|)er. 
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might  be  ind.cced  to  lend  its  aid.  The  schism  that  rent  the 
Boman  eath</iic  world,  had  at  length,  in  a  certain  sense,  made 
its  appearance  there  also;  there  was  a  strict  and  a  tolerant 
party;  Benedict  XI V.,  who  represented  the  latter,  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  Jesuits,  and  had  often  openly  condemned 
their  conduct  in  regard  to  missions/ 

After  Carvalho,  amid  the  agitation  caused  by  the  factions  at 
the  Portuguese  court,  had  in  spite  of  the  Jesuits,  who  endeavoured 
to  subvert  him,  come  off  absolute  master  of  the  government, 
and  even  of  the  royal  will,  he  called  upon  the  pope  to  reform  the 
order.^  He  insisted  most,  as  was  natural,  on  the  view  of  the 
ease  that  presented  most  room  for  scandal,  the  mercantile  turn 
that  the  society  had  taken,  whicli,  moreover,  had  very  much 
thwarted  him  in  his  commercial  efforts.  The  pope  felt  no  scru- 
ples in  entertaining  his  proposal.  The  bustling  assiduity  of 
the  order  in  secular  business  was  disgusting  to  himself,  and  so^ 
at  the  suggestion  of  Carvalho,  he  charged  a  friend  of  his  and  a 
Portuguese,  Cardinal  Saldanha,  with  a  visitation  of  the  order. 
In  a  short  while  this  visitor  issued  a  decree  seriously  reprimand- 
ing the  Jesuits  for  their  conmnercial  dealings,  and  authorizing 
the  royal  functionaries  to  confiscate  all  merchandise  belonging 
to  those  spiritual  persons. 

And  meanwhile  the  society  had  already  been  assailed  on  the 
same  side  in  France.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  commercial  house 
connected  with  Father  Lavallette  at  Martinique,  which  led  to  a 
great  many  other  failures,  gave  occasion  for  those  who  had  suf- 
fered by  these  failures,  to  carry  tlieir  complaints  before  the  law 
courts,  and  these  zealously  took  the  case  in  hand.^ 

Had  Benedict  XIV.  remained  longer  in  life,  there  is  muck 
ground  to  suppose,  that  although  he  might  not  perhaps  have 
abolished  the  order,  he  would  have  subjected  it  to  a  thorough 
and  fundamental  reform. 

At  this  moment,  however,  Benedict  XIV.  died,  and  thero 
went  forth  from  the  conclave  as  pope,  6th  July,  1 758,  a  man 
of  an  opposite  character,  namely,  Clement  XIII. 

i  This  lie  had  already  done  as  Prelate  Lambertini.    M6moirc8  da  pdro  Norbcrt^ 
II.  20. 

'  On  the  Jesuit  side  this  strife  of  ikctiuns  is  veiy  graphically  described  in  a  Ilis- 
tory  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  translated  by  Morr  nom  an  Italian  manuacript. 

«  Vie  priT6e  de  Louis  XV.,  IV.  p.  88.— [Private  Life  of  Louis  XV.,  t.  IV.  p.  88  ] 
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CSement  was  a  mm  of  a  pure  soul  and  ponB  intentiomi;  one 
that  prayed  much  and  fervently,  and  whose  highest  ambition  it 
was  to  be  one  day  pronounced  a  saint.  Therewithal,  howerer, 
he  entertained  the  opinion,  that  all  the  claims  of  the  popedom 
were  sacred  md  inviolable;  he  deeply  lamented  that  any  of 
than  had  ever  been  dropped;  he  was  resolved  to  make  no  con- 
cessions of  any  kind;  nay,  he  lived  in  the  conviction  that  all 
might  yet  be  gained,  md  the  sullied  splendour  of  Bome  restored 
again  by  a  determined  conservatism.^  In  the  Jesuits  he  be- 
held the  most  faithful  defenders  of  the  papal  see  and  of  religion; 
he  approved  of  them  just  as  they  were,  and  thought  they  had 
no  need  of  reformation.  In  all  this  he  was  confirmed  hy  the 
drcle  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which  joined  in  his 
devotions. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Oardinal  Torregiani,  in  whose  hands 
lay  chiefly  the  administration  of  the  papal  power,  was  in  like 
manner  penetrated  with  spiritual  sentiments.  He  much  rather 
bore  the  character  of  having,  for  example,  a  personal  interest  in 
the  farming  of  the  papal  revenues,  and  in  general,  of  being  fond 
of  power  for  its  own  rake.  But  was  it  not  of  great  consequence 
on  these  accounts  likewise,  to  maintain  the  order  in  its  integ- 
rity! All  the  influence,  wealth,  and  authority,  on  account  of 
which  the  Jesuits  were  hated  by  the  jealous  viceroys  in  Ame- 
rica, and  ministers  struggling  for  pre-eminence  in  Europe,  they 
laid  at  last  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  see.  Torregiani  made 
their  cause  his  own,  and  his  doing  so  strengthened  his  position 
at  court  in  return.  The  only  person  capable  of  subverting  him, 
the  papal  nephew,  Bezzonico,  dreaded  lest  by  so  doing  he  should 
injure  the  church  of  Gk>d.' 

But  as  matters  stood  in  the  world,  this  zeal,  spnnging  from 
a  diversitv  of  motives,  could  have  no  effect  but  that  of  mak- 

^  See  CoUectbn  of  the  most  reniaikable  writings  relatiTo  to  the  abolition  of  tbe 
Jcsaits,  1 773, 1,  p.  31 1 .  How  much  tlie  general  opinion  was  on  the  otiier  dde,  may 
be  seen,  among  other  things,  firom  Winkemiann*!  lettera. 

>  CLrattere  di  Clemente  XIII.  e  di  Tarj  altri  perKmaggi  di  Roma. — [Character 
of  Clement  XIII.  and  of  Tarioui  other  perMmages  at  Rome.]  Mannacript  in  the 
British  Museum,  8430  :  "  La  dilBdmia  ehe  (i)  papa)  ha  di  se  medesimo  e  la  sorer- 
chia  umiliaxone  che  lo  deprime  lo  fk  diSbrire  ai  sentimenti  altmi  che  sono  per  lo 
]}iik  o  scioochi  o  interessati  o  maligni.    -    -    Chi  lo  doTrebbe  scuoterc  non  si  more. 

-  -  "—[The  distrust  that  he  (the  POPe)  has  of  himself,  and  the  excessive  hu- 
mility that  depresses  him,  makes  him  derar  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  who  are, 
for  the  most  part,  nSij  persons,  or  interested,  or  malignant.  -  -  lie  who  ought 
to  moTe  him  never  stirs.    -    •    ] 
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ing  th«  attairki  »cill  more  vehemeiit.  and  of  directing  tliem  at 
the  .^ame  time  a^nst  the  Bi>aian  see. 

la  P«)na^:aLr  one  ^rannot  Tet  see  efearir  how  G&r  deMrtedlT 
or  niit.  the  Jeaaita  came  to  be  inTolTed  in  the  inTestigstion  bm1« 
into  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  kin:r:^  one  blow  foDowed  after 
another;  finally  thej  were  expelled  with  mereileas  Tiolenee,  aid 
tran:3porteii  ti>  the  eoaata  of  the  state*  of  the  diarcfa. 

Meanwhile  in  France  thej  h^^l  fallen,  in  conaeqnenee  of  the 
ahore  iaw.4nit.  into  the  power  of  the  parliaments,  bj  wbieh  Ihej 
haii  been  hated  ^m  the  first.  Their  eaose  waa  eoadneted  with 
a  deal  of  noL^:  at  la^t  the  whole  society  ways  adjndjged  to  be 
liable  for  the  fulfilment  of  Lavalette's  e^n^^gements.  Bat  peo- 
ple did  not  4top  at  thi^  point.  The  ci>n5titat[on  of  the  Jesuit 
order  wa-^  snhjecteil  anew  to  3«.*mtinT.  and  doubts  were  east  oo 
the  Iawfalne:9s  of  its  existence  in  the  kin^d^^m  in  generaL 

The  poinL^  on  which  the  result  depended  in  this  aflEur.  are 
remarkahle  and  characteristic. 

Two  ihin^  in  parttcolar  were  objecte<i  aj:aini(t  the  order:  its 
persiiitence  in  impugning  the  foor  GalH'ran  maxims,  and  the  on- 
limitM  pow»:r  of  the  general. 

The  former  of  these,  howev'er,  now  formed  no  insurmountable 
ditiiculty.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  opp>s€d  to  the 
members  of  the  order  bein<r  at  least  tacitly  permitteii  to  abstain 
frr^m  impngninjT  the  four  maxims,  and  in  fact,  we  find  in  the 
ne:;otiations  of  the  French  clergr  of  17*>1-  that  thev  offered  in 
rfr^^laXf:  theni.'-elres  acconling  to  these  in  their  expositions  of 
doctrine. 

But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  latter  objection. 

The  parliaments,  a  C(>mmission  nominated  by  the  king,  and 

>  In  the  jodf^ment  of  1 2tD  Jannanr.  1 759.  weight  «u  attached  chiedr  to  certaiii 
"  I^zitimat«  %wfieim  "  agaimt  the  --  perrerae  regular  clergj  of  the  S«x*ietT  of  Je- 
MM."  The  p«iAci|MU  are  -.their  amhitioos  demre  io  pomt^m  theni!«elTes  nf  the  rein* 
t4  the  i^emmeiit  of  the  kingilriin  i  }  2-5).  their  arronnce  preTit>u«  to  the  attempt, 
their  dufipmitknej  thir  iu  ikilore  t  }  24 1.  finallj.  and  indeed  far  more  aggraTatii^. 
their  gn»i  intiisaeT  with  the  prineifkal  penon'amon^  the  acnued.  )£«nreiihaa. 
with  whom.  preriooAlv.  ther  had  been  ob  bttd  terms.  Father  Costa  waa  alleged  tn 
have  MU<I.  that  io  ^ying  tKe  kinff,  "  a  man  would  not  even  commit  a  renial  Mn." 
(i  4.)  Bat  it  ha.4  been  remarked,  oo  the  other  hand,  that  the  confearions  oo  which 
tmne  utatrmeota  rent,  were  extorted  br  torturp,  and  that  the  proceeding*  of  tK^ 
trial  in  general  are  foil  of  marks  of  preripitatioo  and  informalitiee.  The  tentence 
nerver  in ' 
murder 


oIj,  on  hk  retam.fmm  Portugal,  declared  exptieitlj.  **  that  the  Jc«uit8  were  on- 
dovbtcdlj  the  authors  of  the  attempted  aaaaHMoatioii.*'     II.  M.  fhmi  Joaeph. 
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eTep.  the  majority  of  an  aBaembly  of  the  French  deigy,  oon- 
Toned  by  GanUnal  Luynea,^  unaoimoasly  eoncaned  in  the  fol- 
lowing judgment, — that  the  obedienoe  whioh,  in  oon&nnity  with 
the  atatutee,  the  general  resident  in  Bome  was  anthoriaed  to 
require,  was  irreooncileable  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and 
with  the  duty  of  subjects  in  general.' 

It  was  not  with  the  intention  of  annihilating  the  order,  but 
much  rather  with  that  of  rescuing  it,  where  possible,  from  ruin, 
that  the  king  caused  it  to  be  proposed  to  the  general,  that  a 
Tiear  should  be  nominated  for  France,  who  should  fix  his  resi- 
dence there,  md  should  be  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Had  such  a  person  as  Aquaviva  been  now  at  the  head  of  its 
affiurs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  expedient  or  other,  some 
compromise  of  difierenoes,  would  ha^e  been  thought  of.  But 
the  society  had  at  this  time  the  most  inflexible  ohiet^  Lorenzo 
Bicci,  who  felt  nothing  but  the  injustice  that  was  done  to  him. 
The  point  attacked  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  important, 
both  ecclesiastically  and  politically.  His  encyclical  letters  still 
extant,  showat  what  an  immense  value  he  estimated  personal  dis- 
cipline in  the  duty  of  obedience,  in  all  the  sererity  preached  up 
by  Ignatius.  Besides  this  it  was  suspected  in  Vienna,  that  the 
only  object  aimed  at  by  the  various  kingdoms,  was  to  render 
themselves  independent  of  the  government  of  the  church;  and 
the  request  made  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  con- 
firm this  suspicion.  He  replied,  that  to  so  essential  a  change 
of  the  constitution  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  consent.  The 
pope  was  then  applied  to,  and  Clement  XIII.  replied  that  that 
constitution  had  been  formally  approved  all  too  clearly  by  the 
holy  council  of  Trent,  and  by  too  many  solemn  acts  of  his  pre- 
decessors, to  admit  of  his  being  able  to  alter  it.'  They  re- 
jected every  modification.  It  was  quite  Bicci'^s  sentiment:  sint 
ut  9unt^  aui  n&n  iitU  Qet  them  be  as  they  are,  or  cease  to  be]. 

The  result  was,  that  thev  were  to  cease  to  be.     The  parlia- 


i  St.  Priest,  Chute  des  Jfenites— [Fall  of  tlie  Jesaita],  p.  54. 

•  Prailin'a  letter,  IGth  Jan.  1783,  in  Flusan'a  Hltt.  de  U  diplomatie  Fran- 
Saise— {Hjstoiy  of  French  diplomaciy],  VL  498.    The  whole  aocoont  is  rerj  instruc* 

tlT©. 

*  Accoont  of  the  Jeaoits  in  Wolf:  Geaduehte  der  Jesniten,  ITI.  SSS. 
book  is  of  no  nee  cxeeivt  with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  order. 
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uient,  which  had  now  no  further  obstacle  to  obstruct  its  course, 
declared  (6th  Aug.  1 762)  that  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits  ran 
counter  to  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority,  and  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  first  of  rendering  itself  independent  by 
means  secret  and  open,  direct  and  indirect,  and  ultimately  of  eveu 
usurping  the  government :  it  pronounced  that  the  order  should 
be  irrevocably  and  for  ever  excluded  from  the  kingdom.  True, 
the  pope  intimated  at  a  meeting  of  the  consistory  that  this  de- 
cree was  null  and  void;^  but  matters  had  already  advanced  bo 
far,  that  he  durst  not  venture  to  give  publicity  to  the  allocution 
in  which  he  did  this. 

And  this  movement  spread  incessantly  over  all  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  Bourbon  sway.  Charles  III.  of  Spain  came  to  be 
convinced  that  it  was  a  plan  of  the  Jesuits  to  advance  his  bro- 
ther Don  Louis  in  his  stead  to  the  throne;^  upon  this,  with  all 
the  determined  love  of  secrecy  that  generally  characterized  him, 
he  caused  every  thing  to  be  had  in  readiness,  and  the  houses  of 
the  Jesuits,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  to  be  shut  up  all  over 
Spain.  This  example  was  foUowed  in  Naples  and  Parma  with- 
out delay. 

In  vain  were  all  the  pope'*s  admonitions,  entreaties,  and  ob- 
testations. At  last  he  made  yet  a  further  effort.  On  the  duke 
of  Parma  going  so  far  as  even  to  forbid  recourse  to  the  Roman 
tribunal,  as  well  as  all  bestowing  of  benefices  within  the  coun- 
try on  any  but  natives,  the  pope  summoned  up  courage  to  pub- 
lish a  monitorium,  in  which  he  denounced  spiritual  censures 
against  that  vassal  of  his.^     Once  more  were  spiritual  weapons 

^  '*  Pote8tat4'm  ipsam  Jcsu  Christi  in  terrin  vicario  ejuB  unice  tributam  sibi  te- 
merc  arrogantcs  totius  societatia  compagem  in  Gallico  regno  dlasolvunt,  et«/' — 
[Rankly  arrogating  to  thenwelves  the  very  power  given  by  Jesus  Christ  solely  to  his 
vicar  on  earth,  they  dissolve  the  entire  bond  of  the  society  in  the  Gallic  kingdom, 
Ac]     Daunou  has  this  judicial  paper,  II.  207. 

*  Letter  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  has  been  transferred  from  the  Italian 
work,  Delle  cagioni  dell'  espulsione  de'  Gesuiti,  in  Lebrct's  Geschichte  der  BuUe 
In  co^na  Domini,  IV.  205.  A  Relatione  al  contc  di  Firmian,  1767,  7  Apr.  (MS.  of 
Brera)  assures  us  that  the  Jesuits,  nevertheless,  had  a  pre-intimation.  "  Non  ftt 
scriza  forte  motive  che  poco  prima  di  detta  espulsione  dimandarono  al  re  la  oon* 
firms  de'  lore  privilegi  e  del  loro  instituto,  il  che  solamentc  in  oggi  si  d  saputo." — 
[It  was  not  without  strong  grounds,  that  shortly  previous  to  the  said  expulsion,  they 
called  upon  the  king  for  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  and  of  their  institute, 
which  is  only  at  present  certainly  known.]  They  had  removed  their  money  and 
papers  out  of  the  way.  But  so  great  did  the  advantage  gained  by  the  crown  ap- 
pear to  Charles  III.,  that  after  the  affair  was  over,  he  said  he  had  conquered  anew 
world. 

»  Botta:  Storis  d*  Italia,  tom.  XIV.  p.  147.— [BotU's  History  of  lUly,  vol. 
XIV.  p.  147.] 
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wielded,  ud  en  attempl  mede  et  defenoe  in  the  wej  of  retiuih 
ing  the  aasault.  Bot  it  had  the  worst  ooneeqaencee:  the  duke 
replied  in  e  way  that  the  mightiest  would  not  hate  Tentnred  on 
some  oentnriee  sooner:  the  Bourbons  made  eommon  eanae  Irith 
each  other.  They  occupied  Avignon,  Beneyento,  and  Ponte- 
corvo. 

Siieh  was  the  direction  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Bourbon 
courts  develiqped  itself.  From  persecuting  the  Jesuits  they 
directly  [woceeded  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Boman  see.  .  It 
was  actually  proposed  that  Rome  should  be  attacked  with  a  mi- 
litary force,  and  reduced  by  starvation. 

To  whom  was  the  pope  now  to  turn  for  help!  All  the  Ita- 
lian states,  Ghnoa,  Modena,  Venice,  sided  against  him.  Once 
more  he  directed  his  eyes  to  Austria,  and  wrote  to  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  that  she  was  his  only  consolation  on  the  earth: 
she  could  not  possibly  permit  such  a  thing  as  that  his  old  age 
should  be  oppressed  with  acts  of  violence. 

The  empress  replied,  as  Urban  VIII.  did  on  one  occasion  to 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  state  and  not  of 
rdigion,  and  that  it  would  be  injustice  on  her  part  to  interfere. 

The  spirit  of  Olement  XIII.  was  broken.  At  the  commenee* 
ment  of  1769,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  one  afte 
another,  made  their  appearance;  first  the  Neapolitan,  then  the 
Spanish,  last  of  all  the  French,  requiring  the  irrevocable  sup- 
pression  of  the  whole  order/  The  pope  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  consistory  for  the  dd  of  February,  at  which  he  seemed 
willing  at  least  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  But  it 
was  not  fated  that  he  should  outlive  such  profound  depression. 
The  evening  before  the  meeting  he  had  a  convulsion  fit,  of  which 
he  died. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  courts  was  too  threatening,  their 
influence  too  powerful,  for  them  not  to  carry  their  object  in  ihe 
conclave  that  now  followed,  and  to  promote  to  the  triple  crown 
such  a  person  as  they  needed. 

Of  all  the  cardinals,  the  mildest  and  most  moderate  unques- 
tionably was  Lorenzo  Ghwganelli.  In  his  younger  days  one  of 
his  masters  had  said  of  him,  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  loved 


1  ContlBnaiioiie  de|^  MiiuJi  d'  ItoUa  dk  Muntoii  XIV.  1,  p.  197.^Coatiiwa* 
tion  jof  Mnniori'i  Aniiali  of  Italy,  XIV.  1.  p.  ie7.] 

H.  2q 
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music,  for  in  himself  all  was  harmony/  Thus  was  his  charac- 
ter further  developed  in  innocent  companionship,  retiremient 
from  the  world,  solitary  studies,  which  carried  him  ever  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  true  theology.  As  he  soon 
passed  from  Aristotle  to  Plato,  who  gave  greater  contentment 
to  his  soul,  so  he  passed  from  the  schoolmen  to  the  early  fathen 
of  the  church,  and  from  these  again  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
he  seized  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  mind  convinced  of  the  divine 
revelation  of  the  Word;  at  whose  hand  he  then  became  p^ 
netrated  with  that  still  and  pure  mysticism  which  sees  Qod  in 
everything,  and  devotes  itself  to  the  good  of  its  neighbour.  His 
religion  was  not  zeal,  persecution,  thirst  for  power,  polemics, 
but  peace,  humility,  and  inward  intelligence.  The  everlasting 
contention  of  the  papal  see  with  the  governments  of  the  Roman 
catholic  states,  which  distracted  the  church,  he  heartily  detested. 
His  moderation  did  not  spring  from  weakness,  or  any  imposed 
necessity,  but  flowed  spontaneously  from  inherent  kindliness. 

From  the  bosom  of  religion  there  was  developed  a  disposition 
of  mind  which,  however  it  might  differ  in  its  origin  from  the 
worldly  tendencies  of  the  court,  yet  coalesced  with  these,  though 
proceeding  from  another  side. 

Ganganelli  carried  his  election  in  the  conclave  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Bourbons,  and  immediately  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Spanish  and  French  cardinals.  He  called  himself 
Clement  XIV. 

The  Roman  curia,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was,  like  other  bo- 

1  AneddotirigiurdjuitiUfamiliaeropere  di  Clemente  XIV. — [Aneodotei  regard- 
ing ihe  fiunily  and  the  works  of  Clement  XIV.],  in  the  Lettere  ed  altre  operft  di 
GanganeUi,  Firenxe,  1829 — [Letters  and  other  works  of  Ganganelli,  Florence,  18991. 
As  far  as  respects  these  works  and  letters,  they  may  indeed  hare  been  interpdatad, 
hot  in  the  main  I  consider  them  genoine :  1.  because  the  defence  that  haa  been 
made  of  them  in  the  Ringratiamento  dell'  editore  all'  aator  dell*  anno  literario — 
[Thanks  of  the  editor  to  the  author  of  the  literary  world],  is,  on  the  whole,  natond 
and  satisfactory,  although  previous  to  the  publication  an  unwarrantable  use  was 
made  of  it ;  3.  because  persons  entitled  to  credit,  Cardinal  Bemis  for  example,  assure 
us  that  they  had  seen  the  originals ;  the  person  who  originally  collected  them  was 
the  Florentine  man  of  letters,  Lami ;  according  to  a  letter  of  the  abbe  Bell^rarde  in 
Potter's  Vie  de  Rioci,  I.  p.  828,  those  who  posMssed  the  originals  and  who  hiul  giyen 
out  copies,  confirmed  their  genuineness ;  3.  because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  an  ori- 
ginality, of  a  character  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  which  presenres  its  consistency  in 
all  conditions  of  life,  such  as  no  fictitious  writer  could  have  fabricated.  We  aee  iu 
them  a  living  man.  Least  of  all  can  these  letters  have  proceeded  from  Caracoiolo. 
One  needs  but  read  his  Vie  de  Clement  XIV.— [Life  of  Clement  XI  V.I  to  be  con- 
vinced how  far  all  his  remarks  are  below  what  onginated  with  Clement  JUV.  The 
food  to  be  found  in.  that  work  is  but  an  effect  of  ttie  Ganganelliao  spfarit. 
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dim,  split  into  two  parties;  tho  zdanti,  who  sought  to  presenre 

;  entire  all  old  priyileges,  and  the  party  of  the  crowns,  the  royal- 

i  ists,  who  considered  that  the  safety  of  the  diorch  was  to  be 

'-  found  in  a  ¥ri8e  spirit  of  concession.      The  latter  came  into 

power  in  the  person  of  Ghmganelli,  and  the  same  change  took 

full  effect  in  Borne  that  had  iqppeared  at  all  other  monarchical 

courts. 

Qanganelli^s  first  step  was  not  to  permit  the  public  reading 
of  the  bull — In  coma  Domini;  he  still,  further  extended  the 
concessions  that  had  been  made  by  Benedict  XIV,  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  recognition  of  which  had  been  refused  since 
that  time;  on  the  very  day  of  his  taking  possession  of  his  dig^ 
nity,  he  declared  that  he  would  send  a  nuncio  to  Portugal;  he 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  monitorium  that  had  been  issued 
against  Parma;  he  then  took  up  in  good  earnest  the  case  of  the 
Jesuits.  A  commission  of  cardinals  was  constituted;  the  ar- 
duTcs  of  the  Propaganda  were  carefully  examined;  the  reasons 
on  both  sides  were  seriously  weighed.  Olement  XIV .,  indeed, 
had  been  all  along  unfaTOurably  disposed.  He  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Franciscans,  which  had  already  been  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Jesuits,  particularly  in  r^ard  to  missions;  he  held  the 
doctrinal  yiews  of  the  Augustinians  and  Thomists,  so  entirely 
opposite  to  those  of  the  society;  indeed  he  was  not  altogether 
free  from  Jansenist  sentiments.  In  the  course  of  the  inyesti- 
gation  there  appeared  a  number  of  points  of  complaint  which 
were  perpetually  repeated,  and  which  could  be  put  out  of  the 
way  by  no  argumentation  on  the  other  side;  the  Jesuits  were 
charged  with  mixing  themselves  up  with  worldly  afiairs,  and  in , 
ecclesiastical  matters,  with  contention  and  quarrelling,  both  with 
the  regular  and.secular  clergy;  with  the  toleration  of  heathen 
customs  in  the  missions;  with  scandalous  maxims  in  general; 
with  the  procuring  of  great  wealth,  and  that  too  by  commercial 
dealings.  To  any  general  measure  applicable  to  the  entire  in- 
stitute it  had  often  been  objected,  that  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  council  of  Trent;  the  commission  examined  the  canon  and 
found  merely  mention  made  of  the  institute,  no  express  confirma- 
tion of  it.  Then,  however,  Clement  did  not  doubt  that  that 
which  one  of  his  predecessors  had  founded  in  other  times,  might 
be  revoked  by  him  in  his.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  still  it  cost 
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Lim  a  severe  straggle;  he  had  even  been  led  to  entertain  aoin* 
anxiety  about  his  life.  But  now  the  peace  of  the  church 
was  not  to  be  restored  in  any  other  way;  the  Spanish  ooort  in 
particular  vehemently  insisted  on  its  demands;  without  compli- 
ance no  restoration  of  the  territories  that  had  been  taken  waa  to 
be  thought  of.  The  papal  decision  followed  on  the  21st  of  July 
1773.  'inspired,  as  we  trust,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  urged  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the  church,  coDTinced 
that  the  society  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  subserve  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  appointed,  and  on  other  grounds  of  prudence  and 
governmental  wisdom,  which  we  keep  undisclosed  in  our  own 
mind,  wo  abolish  and  extirpate  the  society  of  Jesus,  its  offices, 
houses,  institutes.'*'*^ 

This  was  a  step  of  immense  consequence. 

First  of  all,  in  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  protestants.  For 
the  contest  with  them  the  institute  was  originally  calculated, 
and  from  its  very  foundation  regulated: — the  very  form  of  its 
dogmatical  theology  rested  mainly  on  contrast  to  Calvin;-*— this 
was  the  character  which  the  Jesuits  had  renewed  and  confirmed 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  down  to  the  close  of  the 
l7th  century.  But  this  contest  had  now  come  to  a  final  close; 
no  actual  object  presented  itself  any  longer  even  to  the  most 
studious  self-delusion;  in  the  grand  concerns  of  the  world  the 
non-Boman  catholics  possessed  an  undeniable  preponderance,  and 
the  Roman  catliollcs  were  endeavouring  much  rather  to  move 
towards  them  than  to  draw  them  to  tliemselves.  In  this,  I 
should  suppose,  lay  the  chief  and  tlie  deepest  reason  for  the 
abolition  of  the  order.  It  was  a  warlike  institution  which  no 
longer  suited  a  state  of  peace.  As  it  would  not  yield  by  a  single 
hairbreadth,  and  obstinately  rejected  all  reform,  of  which  in 
another  respect,  likewise,  it  8tood  much  in  need,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  pronounced  sentence  upon  itself.  It  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  that  the  papal  see  was  incapable  of  preserv- 
ing an  order,  which  had  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating the  protestants;  that  a  pope,  and  that  too,  at  the  same 
time,  from  personal  inducement,  surrendered  it. 

But  this  step  produced  its  most  immediate  effect  on  Roman 

t  Brief:  Dominiu  ac  redemptor.     Contiuuazione  degli  aLnali,  torn.  XIV.  P.  II. 
p.  107. 
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eathdie  countries.  The  Jemiite  owed  the  ill  will  with  which 
they  were  regarded,  and  their  sabversion,  mainly  to  their  haying 
contended  for  the  strictest  riew  that  conld  be  entertained  of  the 
Boman  see^s  sapremacy;  and  when  the  latter  left  them  to  their 
finte,  it  itself  likewise  abandoned  the  strictness  of  that  Tiew  and 
its  consequences.  The  struggles  of  the  opposition  obtained  an 
undoubted  triumph.  The  annihilation  at  one  blow,  and  with- 
out any  preparatory  measures,  of  the  society  thai  had  chiefly 
occupied  itself  with  the  education  of  youth,  and  that  was  con- 
stantly operating  within  so  extensire  a  range,  could  not  but 
ri&ake  the  Boman  catholic  world  to  its  foundation,  to  the  point 
where  the  new  generations  form  their  character.^  On  the  hll 
of  the  outer  defences,  the  assaults  of  a  triumphant  opinion  on 
the  inner  fortress  were  sure  to  be  commenced  with  still  greater 
animation.  The  morement  increased  from  day  to  day,  the  de- 
sertions took  a  more  and  more  eirtended  range;  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  ferment  having  now  appeared  in  the  Tory 
kingdom,  whose  existence  and  power  were  most  intimately  asso- 
dated  with  the  results  of  the  Boman  catholic  efforts  at  the 
epoch  of  its  re-establishment,  that  is,  in  Austria. 

J06XPR  U. 

Thb  intention  of  Joseph  II.  was  to  combine  together  and  to 
take  absolutely  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  resources  of  his 
monarchy.  How  then  could  he  have  approved  of  the  influences 
exerted  by  Bome  and  the  connection  maintained  by  his  subjects 
with  the  pope.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  most  surrounded 
by  Jansenists  or  by  infidels,^  there  is  no  doubt  that  here  too 
they  assisted  each  other  as  in  the  attack  on  the  Jesuits;  he 
waged  an  incessant  and  destructive  war  on  all  institutions  that 
held  together,  and  were  based  on  the  idea  of  m  external  unity 
in  the  church.  Out  of  above  SOOO  monasteries  and  convents, 
he  allowed  only  about  700  to  remain :  of  the  associations  of  nuns 
those  only  received  mercy  at  his  hands  that  were  directly  use. 
fnl;  and  even  in  those  that  he  spared  he  no  longer  tolerated  any 

1  Montbarey,  M6moire8, 1,  p.  925. 

•  What  Van  Swieten  belMnrod  nuij  be  referred  to  thn.  But  that  there  ivw  alio 
»t  Vienna,  at  that  time,  a  Teiy  rally  dereloped  Janaenistic  tendency,  ii  shown 
among  other  proo&  by  the  life  of  Fenler.  See  Feesler*!  Rtkekblicke  anf  seine 
!>iebiigjttirige  F^mchaft,  p.  74,  YS,  and  at  other  pkces.  Compare  Sehktoer'a 
Staatsanzeigen,  TX.  33,  p.  118. 
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ties  with  Bome.  He  looked  upon  the  papal  dispensations  as 
foreign  merchandise,  and  would  allow  no  money  to  leave  the 
country  in  return  for  them :  he  openly  announced  himself  ad- 
ministrator of  the  churches  temporalities. 

Ganganelli'^s  successor,  Pius  VI.,  thought  forthwith  that  the 
only  means  of  restraining  the  emperor  from  going  to  extreme 
measures,  in  respect  to  doctrine  perhaps  as  well  as  other  things, 
lay  in  the  impression  he  hoped  to  make  upon  him  at  a  personal 
interview;  he  went  himself  to  Vienna,  and  no  one  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  mild  dignity  and  graciousness  of  his  appear 
ance  left  no  lasting  impression.  Nevertheless,  in  the  main, 
Joseph  went  straight  on  without  wavering.  The  monasteiy  at 
which  he  had  taken  solemn  farewell  of  the  pope,  had  an  in- 
timation made  to  it  immediately  thereafter,  that  it  was  to  be 
abolished.  Pius  VI.  had  at  last  to  make  up  his  mind  to  re- 
linquish to  the  emperor  the  appointment  to  the  episcopal  sees 
even  in  Italy. 

Thus  did  the  antipapistical  struggles  now  force  their  way  from 
the  side  of  Austria  too  into  Italy.  Leopold,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  himself  a  man  of  Jansenist  sentiments,  reformed  the 
churches  of  Tuscany  without  paying  any  respect  to  the  Roman 
see.  Not  far  from  the  capital  of  (Roman  catholic)  Christendom, 
the  synod  of  Pistoja  promulgated  in  its  decrees  a  veritable 
manifest  of  union  between  the  Gallican  and  Jansenist  principles. 
Naples,  which  through  Queen  Caroline,  stood  intimately  con- 
nected likewise  with  that  side,  abolished  the  last  remaining 
traces  of  feudal  connection  with  the  Roman  see. 

On  the  German  churches  likewise  the  emperor'^s  measures  had 
an  indirect  effect.  The  spiritual  electors  after  having  been  so 
long  on  a  good  understanding  with  the  Roman  see,  began  at  last 
to  set  themselves  a<i:ainst  it.  In  them  were  united  the  inter- 
ests  of  territorial  princes,  which  put  an  end  to  the  secret  con- 
veying away  of  money,  and  of  persons  invested  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities,  who  desired  to  re-establish  their  own  authority.^ 
According  to  their  Ems  declaration,  "written,"  says  a  Roman 
prolate,  "with  a  pen  dipt  in  the  gall  of  Paul  Sarpi,"  the  Roman 
primacy  was  to  be  contented  in  future  with  the  rights  that  were 

1  Conmare  the  CoblcDti  ariide  for  the  year  1769,  in  the  Zeitschrift:  Deutsche 
Hiatter  fiir  ProtesUnten  und  Katholiken.     Heidelberg.  1839,  Heft  I.  p.  89. 
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conceded  to  it  in  the  fint  centarieB.^  The  Oermm  canoniets 
had  done  them  distingniahed  Beiriee  by  their  preyions  laboon; 
and  along  with  these  there  were  other  teachers  of  jurispradence 
who  attacked  the  entire  fiibrio  of  the  Boman  catholic  church  in 
Ctormany,  the  political  power  of  its  hierarchy  md  its  eiril  ad-' 
ministration.'  Men  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  people  at  laigei, 
were  carried  away  with  a  thirst  for  innovation.  The  inferiw 
deigy  and  the  bishops,  the  bishops  and  the  archbishops,  and 
these  last  and  the  pope,  were  all  opposed  to  each  other.  Eveiy 
thing  prognosticated  a  change. 

TBI  BVTOLDTIOir. 

But  before  matters  went  thus  bury  before  Joseph  had  as  yet 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  all  his  reforms,  the  most  violent  ex- 
plosion took  place  in  the  abyss  of  the  elements  fermenting  in 
France. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  the  dissensions  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves,  the  antagonism  of  two  hostile  parties  in  all  religions 
concerns,  the  incapability  of  men  in  power  to  defend  themselves 
on  the  territoiy  of  opinion  and  literature,  the  general  dislike 
which,  not  alto^gether  without  their  own  fault,  they  had  brought 
on  themselves,  indescribably  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  event  that  governs  recent  times — the  French  Revolution. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  that  had  risen  from  the  interior  of  Bo- 
man Catholicism  while  embarrassed  within  itself,  had  been  con- 
stantly acquiring  greater  firmness  and  consistency.  Step  after 
step  it  kept  advancing;  amid  the  storms  of  1789  it  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  government,  a  government  which 
considered  itself  destined  utterly  to  subvert  whatever  was  m- 
dent,  and  to  make  a  new  world ;  in  the  general  subversion  ac- 
cordingly, that  was  denounced  against  the  most  Ghnstian  mo- 
narchy, the  ecclesiastical  constitution  received  one  of  the  severest 
blows. 

All  things  tended  to  the  same  result:  financial  embarrass- 

1  Bartolommeo  Pacca :  Memorie  Sioridie  tul  di  lui  Mggionio  in  G«niuuiii^— 
[Historical  memoin  of  hii  Mjourii  in  G«rmany],  p.  S3. 

*  For  example,  Friedrich  Cari  t.  Momt:  nebcr  die  RMienmg  der  geisUiehen 
Staaten  in  Deatichland— {on  the  gjomnmuA  oftlie  eeelttriartical  ttatoi  in  Germany]. 
1787.  Hie  chief  toggertko  is  at  pafB  lei,  tliat  •'  prinee  and  Uahop  ahonld  again 
be  wpaiftted." 
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OT-Il  20T?iiLni<»t.  aiifi,  in  yii^t  in^  induc-x.  c-c  ibe  Bi£>xai  cob- 
TfliktioD.  to  dl«pQ«e  of  u<«  ^iKkesasd^^  «sut<«.  Until  lint 
tan«  tkeae  «eitU4s  had  beec  cooskiereti  to  tf^  spedal  pfopcnx, 
not  of  tbe  Frcndi  ehsrtfa  atoce.  bat  of  \b^  cLoreik  u  Uise.  aad 
the  eocjest  of  the  pope  wad  reqiucie  beK-K  asj  itifniinn 
cMiM  take  piac«.  Bat  Low  p&m*Ae  iii>w  w<ti«  th«  times  and  the 
ideas  that  haii  givrii  rise  to  notiocLs  of  thi«  s«>n !  The  coqtioi- 
taon.  aft»'  a  ihort  delate,  aasumed  the  li^ht  of  •li^neinz  of  this 
propertr,  that  i^  of  aiiecatin^  it,  and  that,  too,  with  a  still 
more  unlimited  aothohtY  ti^an  had  be«n  contemplated  when  Vk 
was  first  pr>>p>$ed.  Bat  it  was  impoe^ble  p>  stop  at  this  point. 
Afl  by  the  aeqa^rstration  of  the  property,  which  was  proceeded 
with  without  delay,  the  relations  that  had  snbeisted  hitherto 
neeenarily  came  to  a  ck»e,  it  became  requisite  forthwith  to 
make  a  new  arrangement,  such  as  took  edfect  in  the  dnl  consu- 
totion  of  the  clei^.  The  principle  of  the  revolutiouixed  8ias« 
was  transferred  u>  ecclesiastical  things;'  the  settlement  of  tho 
dergy,  instead  of  being  as  prescribed  in  the  concordat,  was  to 
be  by  popular  election ;  instead  of  the  independence  secured  to 
them  by  the  possession  of  real  property,  they  were  to  receire 
salaries;  all  the  dioceses  were  altered,  the  religious  orders  were 
abolished,  tows  revoked,  connection  with  Booie  dissolved;  the 
receiving  of  a  bull  was  to  be  held  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of- 
fences. The  attempt  of  a  Carthusian  to  restore  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  the  Boman  catholic  relis:ion.  had  onlv  the  effect 
of  accelerating  these  decrees.  The  whole  clei^  were  to 
bind  themselves  to  observe  them,  by  solemnly  swearing  to  that 
effect. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  course  of  things  was  accom- 
plished  under  the  co-operation  of  the  French,  and  the  assent  of 
the  other  Janseuists.     They  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  power 

X  \^  fTttematMallT,  acc«vdiik|  t4>  the  doctrine  of  the  eli]^  cfanreh  historiaiw : 
"  Tou  ioiaoMansm  dkiUibatio  ad  formam  imperii  &eU  wt.' — [The  whole  dktri- 
ho  Jon  of  the  efaorvhes  has  been  made  aeeordin^  to  the  form  of  the  empire.^  Ca* 
mm'.  OpinioD  tor  le  projet  de  comititntion  da  clenr^.  SI  Mai  1790. — [Opinioii  oa 
the  prt^ect  for  the  eooctitmion  of  tlie  r!ergy.  3Ut  May  1790.] 
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of  Babjlon,  as  in  their  hatred  thej  called  the  Bonian  curia,  snf- 
ftied  80  MTere  a  blow,  and  that  the  eleiji^,  from  ivhom  they  had 
eiperienced  eo  many  peneoutionay  were  snbTerted.  Erea  their 
iheoretioal  eonviotione  tended  to  this,  ^^for  whfletiie  eleigy  were 
deprived  of  their  wealth,  they  wonld  be  compelled  to  ao^ire  ibr 
diemaelTde  real  merit.^ 

The  B6inan  court  flattered  itself  for  a  moment  with  the  pto- 
speet  of  thi($  morement  .being  checked  by  an  internal  re-action, 
and  this  the  pope  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  abent. 
He  rejected  the  new  constitution,  anathematised  the  bishope 
that  had  sworn  to  it,  endeavoured  by  encouragement  and  praise 
to  fortify  in  thcfir  opposition  the  still  numerous  party  that  luld 
thrown  itself  into  an  attitude  of  resistance ;  and  at  hurt  he  eved 
pronounced  the  ban  upon  the  most  influential  and  distingoisfaed 
membora  of  the  constitutional  deigy . 

But  it  was  all  to  no  efiect;  the  revolntionaty  tencleney  k^ 
thi9  place  it  had  won;  the  civil  War  that  raged  within  the  couti-^ 
try,  and  which  had  been  excited  mainly  by  religious  impubef^ 
tamed  out  for  the  advantage  of  the  hew  state  of  things.  Wtfl 
had  it  been  for  the  pope  had  he  but  had  his  dmnppmlitmmti 
brought  to  a  close  at  this  point,  had  France  been  content  to 
throw  oS  its  oonnection  with  him. 

But  meanwhile  the  general  war,  which  was  so  fundamentally 
to  alter  the  condition  of  Europe,  had  broken  out. 

With  all  that  resistless  fury,  with  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm; 
avarice,  and  terror,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  strife  within 
France,  the  revolutionary  government  burst  the  frontiers  of  that 
country,  and  potfred  itself  into  those  beyond. 

The  adjacent  territories  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Oermany  on  the  upper  Bhine,  just  where  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution had  its  chief  seat,  it  revolutionized  in  a  miUmer  ana- 
logous to  itself.  The  campaign  of  1 796  made  it  mistress  of 
Italy  also;  revolutionary  states  sprang  up  in  all  quarters;  and 
it  already  threatened  the  pope  in  his  state  and  in  his  capitfd. 

Without  properly  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  coalition, 

1  Letters  of  Giaimi  and  aeyenl  otber  aUiots  in  Potter:  Vie  de  Riod— [Potter*H 
Life  of  Ricd],  II.  p.  315.  Wdf,  GeieUciite  der  katolischen  Kirehe  unter  Pint 
VI.— [Wolf,  History  uf  the  catholio  dmreh  under  Piui  VI.],  hai  at  toI.  Ylhmae 
32,  a  chapter  on  the  part  taken  by  the  Jaiiiniiits  in  the  new  oonrtHa^on,  whi<£. 
however,  turned  out  to  be  rerj  il^t. 

jr.  2  R 
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he  had  merely  thrown  the  weight  of  his  spiritual  weapons  on 
that  side.  Bat  in  vain  did  he  seek  to  ti^e  advantage  of  his 
neutrality/  His  territories  were  overrun  and  stirred  up  to  in- 
surrection ;  exorbitant  exactions  and  renunciations,  such  as  none 
of  his  predecessors  had  ever  experienced,  were  imposed  on  him. 
And  with  all  this,  matters  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  close.  The 
pope  was  not  the  same  kind  of  enemy  as  the  rest.  During  the 
war  he  had  even  summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  reject  the 
Jansenist-Gallican  doctrines  of  Pistoja  by  the  bull  Auctarem 
fidei:  the  unyielding  attitude  he  assumed,  and  those  condem- 
natory briefs  of  his,  continued  still  powerfully  to  affect  the  in- 
terior of  France:  the  French  government  now  demanded  as  the 
price  of  peace,  that  he  should  revoke  these  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  constitution. 

But  Pius  VI.  was  not  to  be  moved  to  this.  To  have  yielded 
here,  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  departure  from  the  foundation 
of  the  faith,  an  act  of  treason  to  liis  office.^  He  replied  to  the 
proposals,  '^  after  having  called  upon  God  for  his  assistance,  in- 
spired as  he  believed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  refused  to  yield 
to  these  conditions.^^ 

For  a  moment  the  revolutionary  governments  seemed  to  re- 
collect themselves — a  compact  was  struck  even  without  these 
concessions — but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  From  contemplat- 
ing an  entire  separation  from  the  pope,  they  proceeded  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  directly  annihilating  him.  The  Directory  found 
the  regimen  of  the  priests  in  Italy  incompatible  with  its  own. 
On  the  first  occasion  that  offered,  that  of  a  casual  commotion 
among  the  people,  Rome  was  invaded  and  the  Vatican  occupied. 
Pius  VI.  besought  his  enemies  to  allow  him  to  die  likewise  there, 
being  where  he  had  lived ;  he  being  already  above  eighty  years 

1  AvthentiBche  Geschichte  des  Franzdziflchen  Revolutionskrieges  in  Italien, 
1797. — r Authentic  Histoiy  of  the  French  rerolutionary  war  in  Italy,  1797.]  The 
pope  had  declared  that  rehgion  forbade  a  resistance  that  might  occcasion  the  shed- 
ding of  blood. 

>  In  the  M^moires  historiques  et  philosophiques  sur  Pie  VI.  et  son  pontifioat, 
tome  n. — [Historical  and  philosophical  memoirs  on  Pius  VI.  and  his  pontificate, 
ToL  II.],  the  loss  of  the  Roman  state  is  reckoned  at  220  millions  of  livres. 

*  Memoria  diretta  al  priucipe  della  pace— [Memoir  addressed  to  the  prince  of 
Peace],  in  Taranti:  FasU  di  Pio  VI.  torn.  Hi.— [Annals  of  Pius  VI.  vol.  III.],  p. 
335.  "  S.  SantitJk  rimase  stordita,  veggendo  che  si  oercava  di  trariare  la  sua  con- 
Boienza  per  dare  on  oolpo  11  piti  Amesto  alia  religione."— {liis  Holiness  was  con- 
foonded,  seeing  that  it  was  sought  to  mislead  his  conscience  in  order  to  give  tho 
most  &tal  blow  to  reUgion.] 
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of  age.  He  was  told  in  replj,  that  he  could  die  any  where; 
the  room  he  nauallj  occupied,  was  plundered  before  hie  eyee; 
even  hia  smallest  necessaries  were  taken  from  him;  the  ring  he 
wore  was  taken  from  his  finger;  and  at  last  he  was  remoTed 
to  France,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  Angost,  1799. 

In  £ftoty  it  might  seem  as  if  the  papal  government  had  come 
to  its  final  dose.  Those  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  opposition 
which  we  have  seen  commence  and  rise  into  rigour,  had  now 
prospered  to  such  a  point  as  to  venture  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
Mming  at  such  a  result. 

tllOB  Of  HAPOUOV. 

EvBHTS  occurred,  however,  which  prevented  this. 

The  chief  result  of  the  hostility  which  the  pope  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  governments  was,  that  the 
rest  of  Europe,  whatever  even  may  have  been  its  sentiments 
otherwise,  took  him  under  its  protection.  The  death  of  Pius 
y  I.  happened  at  the  very  time  in  which  the  coalition  once  mors 
was  triumphant,  and  thus  it  becune  possible  for  the  cardinals 
to  meet  in  St.  George^s  at  Venice,  and  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope,  Pius  VII.  (13th  March  1800). 

It  is  true  that  the  revolutionary  power  triumphed  soon  after, 
and  won  for  itself  a  decisive  preponderance,  even  in  Italy.  But 
at  that  very  time,  a  great  change  took  place  in  that  power  itself. 
After  having  passed  through  so  many  metamorphoses,  effected 
amid  the  storms  of  the  pressing  moment,  it  took  a  direction  to- 
wards monarchy.  A  person  of  extraordinary  vigour  appeared, 
with  the  idea  of  a  new  universal  empire  in  his  head;  and,  which 
for  us  here  is  the  main  concern,  who  in  the  review  of  the  gene- 
ral subversion  that  had  taken  place,  and  from  the  experience 
that  the  East  had  given  him,  was  convinced  that,  in  order  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  projects,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  forms  of  the  old  states,  he  required  before  all  things  unity 
of  religion  and  hierarchical  subordination. 

While  still  on  the  battle-field  of  Marengo,  Napoleon  deputed 
the  bishop  of  Vercelli  to  open  negotiations  with  the  pope  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Boman  catholic  church. 

Such  a  tender,  extremely  captivating  as  it  no  doubt  was  in 
some  respects,  involved,  however,  much  that  was  dangerous. 
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It  was  evident  tbat  the  re-egtablishment  of  the  Boman  catholic 
church  in  France,  and  its  alliance  with  the  pope,  oould  be  pur- 
chased only  with  extraordinary  concessions. 

To  this  Pius  VII.  was  resolved  to  submit.  Heat  onoe aaoo- 
tioned  the  alienation  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions^— a  loss  of 
400  millions  of  francs  in  real  property — the  reason  that  influenced 
him  being,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  fresh  troubles  would  break 
out  were  he  to  refuse,  but  that  he  would  much  rather  go  the 
utmost  lengths  that  religion  would  at  all  permit;  he  consented 
to  a  new  organization  of  the  French  clergy,  who  were  now  to 
be  paid  and  appointed  by  the  government ;  he  was  content  that 
he  should  have  restored  to  him  the  right  of  canonical  institution 
within  the  same  range,  and  without  limitation  of  the  right  of  re* 
fusal,  as  was  possessed  by  the  earlier  popes.^^ 

There  now  actually  followed,  what  no  one  shortly  before  could 
have  expected,  the  re-establishment  of  Boman  Catholicism  in 
France,  and  the  subjection  anew  of  that  country  to  spiritual 
authority.  The  pope  was  in  ecstasy  "  at  the  churches  being 
cleansed  from  profanation,  the  altars  again  set  up,  the  banner 
of  the  cross  unfurled  anew,  legitimate  pastors  placed  over  the 
people,  so  many  souls  that  had  strayed  from  the  right  way  re- 
stored to  unity  and  reconciled  to  themselves  and  to  God.^ 
''  How  many  motives,^  he  exclaimed,  ^^  for  rejoicing  and  thank- 
fulness!" 

But  could  auy  one  venture  to  coucludu,  that  together  with 
the  concordat  of  1801  there  was  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
a  cordial  union  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  government  with  the  new 
revolutionary  state! 

Concessions  were  made  on  both  tiides;  notwithstanding  these 
each  party  remained  obstinately  attached  to  its  own  principles. 

The  restorer  of  the  Boman  catholic  church  in  France  contri- 
buted most,  immediately  thereafter,  towards  eficcting  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  proud  fabric  of  the  German  church,  and 
the  transference  of  its  estates  and  lordships  to  secular  princes, 
equally  without  respect  to  their  being  Boman  catholic  or  pro- 
testaut.  People  at  the  court  of  Borne  were  amazed  beyond 
measure.     "According  to  the  old  decretals,"  said  they,  "he- 

>  Lcttera  apofitolica  in  forma  di  breTc^[Apo«tolic  letter  in  tho  form  of  a  bnef], 
in  Pistolesi :  Vita  di  Pio  VII.,  torn.  I.  p.  143,  with  a  general  compariflon  of  the 
nations  of  the  publication  a8  it  appeared  in  France. 
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resy  drew  upon  itself  the  loss  of  property,  but  the  ohurck  must 
now  look  on  while  its  own  property  is  divided  out  among  here- 
tics.^' 

And  meanwhile,  for  Italy  likewise  a  concordat  was  drawn  up 
in  the  spirit  of  that  for  France.  There,  too,  the  pope  had  to 
assent  to  the  sale  pf  the  ecclesiastical  property,  and  to  abandon 
to  the  civil  government  the  appointments  to  benefices;  nay, 
there  were  so  many  new  and  trammelling  conditions,  all  in  fa- 
vour of  one  side,  appended  to  this  agreement,  that  Pius  VII., 
under  these  circumstances,  refused  to  publish  it.' 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  France  itself  that  Napoleon  gave  effect, 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  to  the  rights  of  the  civil  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  church;  he  considered  the  declaration  of 
1682  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  caused  it  to 
be  commented  upon  in  the  schools;  besides  he  would  have  no 
vows,  no  monks;  the  regulations  with  respect  to  marriage,  as 
adopted  in  his  civil  code,  were  at  variance  with  Roman  catholic 
principles  as  respected  its  sacramental  import:  the  organic  arti- 
cles, which  from  the  very  first  he  appended  to  the  compact,  were 
conceived  quite  in  an  anti-Boman  spirit. 

When  the  pope,  notwithstanding  all  this,  resolved,  at  the  em- 
peror'*s  entreaty,  to  cross  the  Alps  and  give  the  sanction  of  the 
church  to  his  coronation  with  the  holy  oil,  he  was  influenced  by 
the  consideration  that,  however  much  or  little  people  may  have 
contributed  to  it  even  on  the  side  of  France,  he  might  flatter 
himself  with  the  hope  "  of  eflecting  something  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  completing  the  work  that 
had  been  begun/''  In  this  he  reckoned  upon  the  influence  of 
personal  conferences.  He  took  with  him  the  letter  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  Innocent  XII.,  in  order  to  convince  Napoleon  that 
that  monarch  had  already  allowed  the  declaration  of  1682  to 
fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  first  statement,  drawn  up  in  Italian, 
which  he  then  delivered  to  the  government  in  Paris,  he  even 
formally  made  war  on  that  declaration,  and  endeavoured  to  di- 

1  Instruction  to  a  Nuncio  at  Vienna — ^unfortunately  without  a  date,  probably  of 
1803 — in  Daunou :  F>aai  II.  p.  318. 

'  Coppi :  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  III.  p.  120. 

^  Allocutio  habita  in  consistorio  sccrcto,  20  Oct.  1801. — [Allocution  dcllTcred  in 
the  secret  consistory,  20th  Oct.  1804.]  In  lUlian  in  Pistolesi :  Vita  di  Pio  VII.. 
torn.  I.  p.  l'.>3. 
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Test  the  new  concordat  of  the  limitations  of  the  organic  articles/ 
Nay,  his  aims  and  expectations  went  farther  still.  In  a  minute 
memorial  he  stated  the  necessities  of  the  pontificate,  together 
with  the  losses  it  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
half  century,  and  urged  the  emperor  after  the  example  of  Char- 
lemagne, to  restore  to  it  the  territories  that  had  been  taken 
possession  of.^  So  highly  did  he  estimate  the  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  revolutionary  monarchy. 

But  how  sorely  did  he  find  himself  deceived !  In  the  very 
act  of  crowning  the  emperor,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  was  perceived 
in  him.  Of  all  he  had  desired  and  contemplated  even  after  that, 
he  never  obtained  the  smallest  part.  Much  rather  was  this  the 
very  time  when  the  emperor^s  projects  revealed  themselves  in 
their  whole  extent. 

The  constituent  Assembly  had  endeavoured  to  cast  oflf  its  con- 
nection with  the  pope;  the  Directory  had  wished  to  annihilate 
him;  Bonaparte'^s  idea  was  to  preserve  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  subjection,  and  to  make  him  the 
mere  instrument  of  his  omnipotence. 

He  caused  it  to  be  proposed  to  the  pope,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, at  that  very  time,  that  he  should  remain  in  France,  and 
reside  in  Avignon  or  Paris. 

He  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  to  meet  the  case  of  his  being 
kept  a  prisoner,  he  had  drawn  up  an  abdication  in  regular  form, 
and  had  deposited  it  at  Palermo,  beyond  the  reach  of  French 
decrees. 

The  pope  could  at  that  moment  have  found  protection  only 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Eudish  fleet. 

It  is  true  the  pope  was  now  allowed  to  return  to  Borne,  and 
left  in  possession  of  his  previous  independence;  bift  from  that 
hour  there  broke  out  the  most  untoward  misunderstandinsrs. 

Napoleon  very  soon  declared,  in  plain  terms,  that  like  his 
predecessors  of  the  second  and  third  dynasties,  he  was  the  eldest 

1  Extrait  dutapport  de  Mr.  Portalis — [Extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Portalisl, 
in  Artaud's  Pie  VII.,  t.  II.  p.  11. 

•  Printed  in  ArUud,  p.  31.     Compare  Napoleon's  letter,  22d  July,  1807.     "  Lo 
pape  s'est  donnd  la  peine  de  venir  k  mon  oouronnement.     J'ai  reconnu  dans  oetto 


d-marche  un  saint  pr6lat ;  mais  il  youlait  que  je  lui  c^daase  les  legations.'*— Tho 
pope  took  the  trouble  of  coming  to  mv  coronation.  In  this  step  I  recognised  a  holy 
prelate ;  hut  he  wanted  me  to  cede  the  legations  to  him.]     See  Bignon's  Histoire 


de  France  sous  Napol6on  :  Deuxidme  6poquc,  I.  p.  158. — [History  of  France  tiiMler 
Napoleon,  second  epoch,  I.  p.  158.] 
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mm  of  the  church  who  bore  the  sword  for  her  protection,  and 
eoiild  not  endure  that  she  should  stand  associated  with  heretics 
and  schismatics,  such  as  the  Bussians  and  the  English.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  being  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of 
Obarlemagne,  from  which,  nevertheless,  he  drew  another  doc- 
trine than  that  drawn  by  the  Soman  court.  He  assumed  that 
the  church  state  was  a  gift  of  Charles  to  the  pope,  but  on  that 
very  account  the  latter  lay  under  the  obligation  of  not  depart- 
ing from  the  policy  of  the  empire;  this  too  was  what  he  would 
,  not  suffer.^ 
.  The  pope  was  amazed  at  such  an  unreasonable  demand,  as 
that  he  must  consider  the  enemy  of  another  as  his  enemy.  He 
replied  that  he  was  the  common  pastor,  the  father  of  all,  the 
minister  of  peace,  and  that  such  a  demand  had  already  shocked 
him;  ''He  must  be  Aaron  the  prophet  of  God,  not  Ishmael 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s  hand 
against  him.**^ 

Napoleon,  however,  went  straight  on  to  his  object  without 
heeding  the  pope.  He  caused  Ancona  and  Urbino  to  be  occu- 
pied, and  upon  the  rejection  of  his  ultimatum,  in  which  he  had 
claimed  among  other  things  the  nomination  of  a  third  of  the 
cardinals,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  march  on  to  Borne;  the  car- 
dinals that  were  not  favourable  to  him  were  expelled,  and  so  was 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  pope  twice;  but  as  all  this  had  no 
effect  upon  the  pope,  at  last  his  own  person  was  not  spared,  and 
he  too  was  sent  off  from  his  palace  and  capital.  A  decree  of  the 
senate  then  pronounced  the  union  of  the  states  of  the  church 

1  Schoell  ArchiTes  historiqueB  et  poUikmes  (Paris,  1819)— [SchoeU's  historioal 
Mid  politioal  ArohiTes]  oontain,  in  the  Snd  mnd  8rd  Tob.,  a  **  Prdois  des  oonterta- 
tioDB  qui  ont  eu  lieu  entre  le  saint  si^  et  Napoleon  Biioni^iarte  aocompagn6  d*  on 
Brand  nombre  de  pidoes  offioieUes."--[Brief  view  of  the  contests  that  took  place 
between  the  holy  see  and  Ni^leon  Buonaparte,  aeoompanied  with  a  great  many 
official  documents.]  The  correspondence  communicated  here,  in  all  its  extent, 
raushes  from  18th  Nor.  1805  to  17th  May  1808.  Notwithstanding,  in  Bignon*s 
Histoire  de  France  depub  la  Paix  de  Tilsit— [Histonr  of  France  since  the  Feaee 
of  Tilsit]  1838, 1,  chap.  8,  p.  135,  wo  meet  with  the  foDowing  passage :  "  Les  pub- 
lications faites  depuis  1815,  ne  se  oomposent  gudre  que  de  pidoes  dont  la  date  com- 
mence in  1808."— [The  publications  that  haye  amwared  since  1815,  are  hardly 
composed  of  any  thing  but  documents,  the  date  of  wiiich  commences  in  1808.]  And 
farther  on :  "  Jnsqu'a  pr6sent  son  oanctdre  (de  Pie  VII.)  n'cst  pas  suffisamment 
connu.  On  ne  le  connOltra  bien  qu'en  Tappr^ciant  d*apf^  ses  actes.*' — [To  this 
day  his  character  (that  of  Pius  VIT.)  b  not  sufficiently  known.  It  can  be  pro- 
perly known  only  by  appreciating  it  according  to  his  acts.]  In  point  of  fitct,  how- 
ever, we  knew  these  acts  akeady.  BIgnon  has  added  but  little  to  the  public  docu- 
ments  given  by  SchoeU. 
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with  the  French  empire.  The  secular  sovereignty  was  declared 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  spiritual  prerogatives; 
the  pope  was  for  the  future  to  be  formally  bound  to  observe  the 
four  Ghkllican  principles;  he  was  to  draw  an  income  from  real 
property,  almost  like  a  feudal  tenant  of  the  empire;  the  state  was 
to  undertake  the  cost  of  the  college  of  cardinals/ 

This  was  a  plan,  it  will  be  seen^  which  would  have  subjected 
the  whole  spiritual  government  of  the  church  to  the  empire,  and 
placed  it  indirectly  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

But  how  was  it  to  be  brought  about,  what  however  was  indis- 
pensable, that  the  pope  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to 
this  degradation!  Pius  VII.  had  availed  himself  of  the  last 
moment  of  his  freedom  to  pronounce  the  excommunication.  He 
refused  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  that  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor.  Napoleon  was  not  so  absolutely  master 
of  his  clergy  as  not  to  feel  the  effects  of  this,  sometimes  from 
one  side,  sometimes  from  another,  and  indeed  from  that  of  Ger- 
many too. 

But  this  very  resistance  contributed  at  last  to  the  overpower- 
ing of  the  pope.  The  consequences  were  much  more  severely 
felt  by  the  ecclesiastical  head  who  sympathized  with  the  internal 
condition  of  the  church  than  by  the  secular,  to  whom  even  spi- 
ritual affairs  were  but  an  engine  of  state,  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent. 

In  Savona,  whither  the  pope  had  been  taken,  he  was  lonely, 
cast  upon  himself,  without  any  adviser.  The  good  man  was  at 
last  prevailed  upon,  by  means  of  earnest  and  almost  extravagant 
representations  of  the  distraction  of  the  church,  which  would 
follow  upon  his  refusal  of  the  institution,  although  with  poig^ 
nant  grief  and  with  vehement  reluctance,  nevertheless,  properly 
speaking,  to  surrender  this  right.  For  what  else  was  implied 
in  his  transferring  it  to  the  metropolitans,  as  often  as  he  himself 
should  put  off  exercising  it  for  more  than  six  months,  on  any 
other  ground  but  that  of  personal  unworthiness.  ''He  re- 
nounced the  right  in  which,  nevertheless,  his  last  weapon  for 
defence  was  really  to  be  found." 

Nor  was  that  all  that  was  expected  from  him.     With  an  in- 

1  Thibaudeau :  Ilistoire  de  U  Fmncc  ct  de  Napol6on.     Empire,  toni.  V.  p.  221. 
— [Tbibiulcau*s  History  of  Franco  and  of  Napoleon.     The  Empire,  vol.  V.  p.  221.1 
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tdemble  haste,  which  his  bodily  weakness  made  him  feel  mere 
keenly,  he  was  conducted  to  Fontainebleaa.  There  he  was  be- 
set with  new  assaults  and  with  the  most  ui^nt  demanfls,  that 
he  would  completdy  restore  the  peace  of  the  church.  At  last 
matten  were  brought  so  fEur  in  hct^  that  the  pope  submitted  even 
on  the  remaining  and  decisive  points.  He  yielded  to  the  re- 
quest that  he  should  reside  in  France;  he  now  adopted  the  most 
essential  of  the  determinations  of  the  senatus-consultum  above 
mentioned.  The  concordat  of  Fontainebleau,  25th  January  1818» 
is  conceived  on  the  pre-supposition  that  he  was  no  more  to  re*> 
turn  to  Bome.^ 

In  this  the  autocrat  of  the  revolution  had,  in  point  of  fiict, 
aeooinplished  what  no  previous  Roman  catholic  prince  had  even 
so  much  as  seriously  ventured  to  contemplate.  The  pope  con* 
sented  to  subject  himself  to  the  French  empire.  His  authority 
would  on  all  sides  have  been  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  this  new 
dynasty;  it  would  have  served  to  confirm  the  internal  obedience 
and  the  relations  of  dependence  in  the  Roman  catholic  states 
that  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to  subjection.  The  popedom 
would  have  returned  so  fEur  to  the  position  in  which  it  stood 
under  the  German  emperors  while  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  in  particular,  under  the  Salier  Henry  III.  But  it  woi\ld 
have  had  far  heavier  fetters.  There  was  a  certain  antagonism 
to  the  church  in  the  power  that  now  lorded  it  over  the  pope; 
yet  fundamentally  it  was  but  another  metamorphosis  of  that 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  opposition  which  had  developed  itself  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  was  characterized  by  so  strong 
a  disposition  to  downright  infidelity.  To  this  hostile  power  the 
popedom  would  have  been  subjected  and  placed  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage tt)  it. 

Notwithstanding,  on  this  occasion  likewise,  matters  were  not 
destined  to  proceed  thus  far. 

THB  BMTOIATIOir. 

The  empire,  which  was  now  to  have  its  hierarchical  centre  in 
the  pope,  continued  constantly  involved  in  doubtful  hostilities 
with  invincible  enemies.     The  pontiff  in  his  solitude  received  no 

•  1  Bart.  Paoea :  Memorie  storiefae  del  miniBtero  de*  doe  Tiaggi  in  Fraoeia,  etc. — 
[II  istorical  memoira  of  the  ministnr  by  two  trardlen  in  France,  Ac.],  p.  323.  lllt- 
torifich  politiicYie  Zdtiichrift,  I.  IV;  343. 

IT.  2  S 
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certain  tidings  of  the  alternations  of  success  in  this  contest.  At 
the  moment  of  his  yielding  at  last,  after  so  long  a  resistance. 
Napoleon  had  failed  in  his  final  and  greatest  enterprise  against 
Bossia;  and  by  all  the  consequences  that  necessarily  followed 
that  failure,  his  power  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Europe 
already  entertained  the  almost  forlorn  hope  of  regaining  her 
freedom.  When  the  pope,  to  whom,  after  his  submission,  some 
of  the  cardinab  ventured  to  return,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  state  of  things,  he  too  felt  again  re-assured:  he  recovered 
his  breath,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  every  advance  of  the  allied 
powers  were  an  act  of  deliverance. 

When  Prussia  rose,  shortly  after  the  call  to  arms  from  the 
king  appeared,  Pius  VII.  took  courage  so  far  as  to  recall  the 
concordat  above  mentioned  ;  on  the  congress  of  Prague  having 
met,  he  ventured  forthwith  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  that  surrounded  him,  and  to  remind  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  of  his  rights.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he 
regained  his  confidence  so  far  as  to  decline  an  oflfer  then  made 
to  him,  of  restoring  part  of  his  territory;  after  the  allies  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  he  declared  that  he  would  negotiate  no  more 
until  his  complete  restoration  took  place.  Events  now  unfolded 
themselves  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  when  Paris  was  taken 
by  the  allies,  he  had  already  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  states 
of  the  church;  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1814,  he  again  en- 
tered Rome.  The  world  entered  upon  a  new  era,  and  a  new 
era  opened  up  also  for  the  Roman  see. 

The  periods  of  ten  years  that  have  last  elapsed,  have  derived 
their  character  and  essential  features  from  the  struggle  between 
the  tendencies  of  the  revolution,  still  powerfully  influencing 
men^s  minds,  and  the  ideas  to  which  the  old  states  now,  after 
the  triumph  they  had  achieved,  returned  with  redoubled  earnest- 
ness, as  to  tlieir  original  and  fundamental  principles:  in  this 
antagonism  the  supreme  spiritual  power  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church,  as  is  evident,  necessarily  assumed  an  important  posi- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  it  was  aided  by  the  idea  of  secular  legitimacy,  and 
that,  indeed,  still  more  almost,  from  the  side  of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal opponents,  than  from  its  own  adherents  and  the  professors 
of  its  creed. 
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The  triumph  was  that  of  the  four  great  allied  powers,  among 
which  three  were  non-Boman  catholic,  OFer  one  who  thought  to 
have  made  his  capital  the  centre  of  Soman  Catholicism,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  pope  was  set  at  liberty,  and  put  in  a  position 
that  enabled  him  to  return  to  Borne.  The  pope^s  desire  to  reco- 
ver the  whole  states  of  the  church,  was  first  laid  before  the 
three  non-Boman  catholic  monarchs  who  happened  just  then  to 
be  met  in  London.  How  often  in  earlier  times  had  the  resources 
of  these  territories  been  strained  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating 
protisstantism  in  England  or  in  Germany,  or  of  diffusing  Bo- 
man  catholic  doctrines  over  Bussia  or  Scandinavia!  And  now 
it  was  necessarily  to  be  through  the  intercession  of  these  non* 
Boman  catholic  powers  that  the  pope  was  to  succeed  in  regain- 
ing possession  of  his  territories.  In  the  allocution  in  which 
Pius  VII.  communicated  to  the  cardinals  the  happy  results  of 
his  negotiations,  he  expressly  commends  the  services  of  the  mo- 
narchs ^*  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Bomish  church;  the  empe- 
ror of  Bussia,  who  had  taken  his  rights  into  consideration,  and 
bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  subject;  both  the  king 
of  Sweden  and  tlie  prince-regent  of  England ;  so  also  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  negotiations, 
declared  himself  in  his  favour.***^  Differences  of  creed  were  for 
the  time  put  in  oblivion:  political  considerations  alone  were 
attended  to. 

We  have  often  bad  occasion  already  to  note  these  tendencies 
ill  the  last  century  and  a  half.  We  saw  what  were  the  states 
in  which  Innocent  XI.  found  support  and  assistance  in  his  con- 
tentions with  Louis  XIV.  When  the  Jesuits  were  devoted  to 
destruction  by  the  Bourbon  courts,  they  found  favour  and  pro- 
tection in  the  north,  in  Bussia  and  in  Prussia ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  these  courts  having,  in  1758,  taken  possession  of  Avi- 
gnon and  Benevento,  produced  a  political  ferment  in  England. 
At  no  time,  however,  has  this  singular  position  of  parties  with 
respect  to  each  other  appeared  more  remarkably  than  in  the 
events  of  the  last  years. 

1  **  Ne'  poniuno  non  fare  un  gran  conCo  dei  meriti  yeno  di  noi  di  Federigo  (GuQ. ) 
re  di  Prussia,  iJ  cui  impegno  fu  constantemente  in  noatro  iayore  nel  decorso  tutto 
dellc  trattative  de'  nostro  aifari." — [We  cannot  bat  make  roach  aooonnt  of  the  me^ 
riu  towards  as  of  Frederick  (William)  king  of  Prmsia,  whose  engagement  was  con- 
stantly in  our  favour,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  no|fntiating  of  our  air8ir»>.] 
Allocution  of  th«»  4th  of  Sppt.  \^]S.  in  Nu'oIpw.  II.,  p.  1 44. 
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Now,  however,  that  the  pope  had  again  acquired  an  indepen- 
dent position  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  could  think  with- 
out molestation  alK)ut  the  renovation  of  spiritual  obedience. 
One  of  the  first  acts  by  which  he  notified  his  new  administra- 
tion of  office,  was  his  solemnly  restoring  the  Jesuits.  On  Sun- 
day the  7th  of  August,  1814,  he  himself  read  mass  in  the  church 
del  Jesu,  at  the  altar  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  heard  another  mass, 
and  then  caused  a  bull  to  be  published,  whereby  he  authorized 
the  surviving  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  again  to  live  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  rules  of  Loyola,  to  admit  novices,  to  found  hoyises 
and  colleges,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
church  in  preaching,  confession,  and  education :  (alleging  that) 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  his  duty,  while  on  the  stormy  sea 
and  momentarily  threatened  with  death  and  shipwreck,  were  he 
to  decline  the  aid  of  powerful  and  experienced  rowers,  who  even 
oflfered  themselves  for  that  purpose.^  He  restore<l  to  them 
whatever  remained  of  their  ancient  property,  and  promised  them 
compensation  for  what  had  been  alienated.  He  conjured  all 
secular  and  spiritual  governments  to  be  favourable  to  the  order, 
and  willing  to  promote  its  interests.  It  was  manifest  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  spiritual  authority,  not  within 
the  limited  sphere  imposed  by  the  last  times  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  in  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  predecessors.  And  in  fact, 
how  could  he  have  ever  found  a  more  propitious  or  more  invito 
ing  moment  for  that  purpose.  The  restored  civil  governments 
of  the  south  of  Europe  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  repent  of  their 
previous  refractoriness ;  they  thought  that  they  had  thus  let 
loose  the  spirit  by  which  they  themselves  had  been  subverted  ; 
they  now  viewed  the  pope  as  their  natural  ally,  and  hoped,  by 
means  of  spiritual  influence,  to  triumph  the  more  easily  over 
the  internal  enemies  by  whom  they  saw  themselves  surrounded. 
The  king  of  Spain  called  to  mind  that  he  bore  the  title  of  a  ca- 
tholic king,  and  declared  that  he  would  render  himself  deserving 
of  it:  he  recalled  the  Jesuits,  whom  his  grandfather  had  so 
eagerly  banished ;  he  renewed  the  court  of  the  nuncio,  and  edicts 
issued  by  the  grand  inquisitor  were  again  sent  forth.  In  Sar- 
dinia, there  were  new  bishoprics  founded:  in  Tuscany,  monas- 
teries and  convents  were  restored  :  Naples,  after  some  struggles, 

I  Bull :  SoUicitudo  otniiium  eccletiimim. 
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to  a  concordat,  in  which  a  very  effectiTe  direct  infla*- 
enoe  over  the  dergj  of  the  kingdom  waa  accorded  to  the  Bo- 
mao  euria.  Meanwhile,  in  France,  the  chamber  of  1816  looked 
CD  the  salvation  of  that  nation  as  inyolyed  in  the  re-eetabliah- 
ment  of  the  ancient  French  church,  *^  that  work,^  as  one  of  the 
■peakers  expressed  himself^  ^^  of  heaven,  of  time,  of  kings,  and 
d[  the  men  of  former  days  ;^  bnt  therewithal  the  question  waa 
only  in  the  main,  about  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  the  dei^ 
iheir  practical  influences  on  the  state,  on  society  in  general  and 
individual  families,  on  public  life  and  public  education ;  not  a 
word  was  any  longer  said  about  those  franchises,  of  which  the 
Galilean  church  had  either  fiEhctiously  possessed  itself^  or  expressly 
reserved:  by  the  new  concordat  now  drawn  up,  it  was  subjected 
to  a  dependence  on  Bome,  such  as  it  had  experienced  at  no  pre- 
ceding period. 

It  lay,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  with  so  decided 
a  course,  a  triumph  could  not  at  once  be  achieved  over  the  spi- 
rit- of  the  Romanesque  nations  after  it  had  developed  itself  amid 
totally  different  prospects.  In  France  there  was  an  insurrea- 
tion  of  the  old  antipathies  against  the  hierarchy,  with  loud  calls 
for  war  against  the  new  concordat :  the  legislative  power  was 
constituted  there  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  for  ever  idle  to 
think  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of  1816.  The  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ferdinandean  government  in  Spain,  aroused  an 
equally  vehement  re-action  there:  a  revolution  broke  out  which, 
while  it  contended  with  the  absolute  monarch  who  could  offer 
it  no  resistance,  displayed  at  the  same  time  a  decided  anti -cle- 
rical tendency.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  cortes  was  the 
redismissal  of  the  Jesuits ;  soon  there  followed  a  decree  abo- 
lishing the  whole  religious  orders  in  a  body,  alienating  their 
property,  and  applying  it  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 
And  similar  commotions  immediately  took  place  in  Italy:  they 
penetrated  into  the  states  of  ihe  church,  which  became  full  of 
the  same  elements :  the  carbonari  had  even  at  one  time  fixed 
the  day  for  a  general  rising  in  the  churches  territories. 

Once  more,  however,  did  the  restored  princes  find  support 
and  assistanc-e  in  the  great  powers  which  had  won  the  last  tri- 
umphs in  war:  the  revolutions  were  stifled ;  it  is  true  that  on 
this  occasion  the  non-Boman  catholic  governments  did  not  take 
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an  immediate  part  in  these  repressions;  but  they  wore  not 
opposed  at  least  by  some,  and  were  approved  by  others. 

And  meanwhlie,  even  in  the  non-Boman  catholic  kingdoms 
too,  Roman  Catholicism  obtained  a  new  organization.  Positive 
religion,  of  whatsoever  profession,  was  held  to  be  the  best  sap- 
port  of  civil  obedience.  Care  was  .taken,  in  all  quarters,  to 
arrange  the  dioceses  anew,  to  found  new  bishoprics  and  archbi- 
shoprics, to  institute  Roman  catholic  seminaries  and  schools. 
What  a  totally  diflferent  aspect  did  the  Roman  catholic  eccle- 
siastical system  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  that  had  once  been 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  now  assume  from  what 
it  once  had.  The  ecclesiastical  opposition  bestirring  itself 
here  and  there  against  the  ancient  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  found  no  support  in  the  protestant  states.  On 
the  contrary,  even  the  Roman  court  concluded  compacts  with 
protestant  as  well  as  Roman  catholic  governments,  and  found 
itself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  conceding  to  them  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  in  the  election  of  bishops.  That  influence, 
too,  came  at  times  to  be  actually  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
the  most  ecclesiastically  zealous  men  to  the  most  important 
situations.  It  might  seem  as  if,  in  the  higher  regions  of  so- 
ciety, the  controversy  about  creeds  had  been  for  ever  laid  aside. 
In  civil  life  it  was  perceived  to  be  daily  disappearing  more  and 
more.  Protestant  literature  gave  a  recognition  to  old  Roman 
catholic  institutions,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  it 
to  have  done  in  earlier  times. 

Symptoms,  however,  had  begun  to  show,  that  these  expecta- 
tions of  peace  had  been  too  bold,  too  inconsiderate,  and  hasty-. 

Much  rather  has  the  strict  Roman  catholic  principle  which 
clings  to  Rome  and  is  represented  in  Rome,  gradually  become 
involved,  more  or  less  warmly  and  consciously,  in  a  contest  with 
the  protestant  civil  governments. 

Over  such  a  government  it  achieved  a  grand  victory  in  the 
year  1829,  in  England. 

During  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  the  English  government, 
which  for  a  century  had  been  exclusively  protestant,  made  ap- 
proaches to  the  Romish  see.  Pius  VII.  had  been  elected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  triumph  achieved  in  1799  by  the  coalition, 
in  wliich  England  played  so  distinguished  a  part.     We  have 
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mentioned  how  this  pope  further,  also,  enjoyed  the  support  af- 
forded by  the  power  of  England,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to 
engage  in  any  measures  of  hostility  against  it.  In  England, 
likewise,  people  no  longer  found  it  so  necessary  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period,  that  a  religious  connection  with  the  pope  should 
exclude  a  man  from  all  proper  political  rights,  from  all  capabi- 
lity of  holding  civil  offices.  Already  had  Pitt  felt  this  and  ex- 
pressed it:^  nevertheless,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  every 
innovation  on  the  established  habit  of  keeping  to  the  tried  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  experienced  for  a  long  period  invinci- 
ble resistance.  But  for  once  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  re- 
pugnance to  all  exclusive  privileges,  made  itself  bear  with  effect 
on  this  as  well  as  other  questions.  Then  in  pre-eminently lloman 
catholic  Ireland,  associations,  partly  religious,  partly  political, 
symptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit  and  disturbances,  began,  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  so  that  at  length  the  great 
general  who  had  triumphantly  withstood  so  many  enemies,  and  who 
then  held  the  reins  of  government,  had  to  declare  that  he  could 
no  longer  govern  unless  this  concession  was  made.  Accordingly, 
those  oaths  of  office,  by  which  alone,  at  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion and  revolution  in  England,  people  thought  they  could  se- 
cure the  protestant  interest,  were  moderated  or  abolished.  How 
often  previous  to  this,  had  Lord  Liverpool  declared,  that  were 
these  measures  to  pass,  England  would  cease  to  be  any  longer 
a  protestant  state :  that  even  should  they  not  all  at  once  be 
followed  by  any  great  consequences,  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  what  might  be  their  future  results  ^  Nevertheless,  they 
were  adopted,  they  were  ventured  upon. 

And  a  still  more  splendid  and  more  unlooked-for  triumph 
was  immediately  afterwards  achieved  in  Belgium. 

1  *'  Mr.  Pitt  is  conrinced/*  80  it  runs  in  his  letter  to  Geoi^  III.,  31st  January, 
1  so  1 ,  **  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  laws  on  exclusion  now  remaining  were  foundein, 
liaye  long  been  narrowed, — ^that  those  principles,  formerly  held  by  the  catholics, 
which  made  them  be  considered  as  politically  dangerous,  have  been  for  a  course  of 
time  gradually  declining, — that  the  political  circumstances  under  which  the  exclu- 
sive laws  originated,  arising  from  the  conflicting  power  of  hostile  and  nearly  ba- 
lanced sects  -  -  and  a  division  in  Europe  between  catholic  and  protestant 
powers  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things." 

s  Speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  I7tb  May,  ]82o.  "  Where  was  the  danger  in  hav- 
ing a  popish  king  or  a  popish  chancellor,  if  all  the  other  executive  ufficers  might 
acknowledge  the  pope  ?  It  was  said, — that  a  catholic  might  be  prime  minister,  and 
have  the  whole  patronage  of  the  church  and  state  at  his  dispoiud.  -  -  If  tli<*  hill 
were  to  pass.  Great  Britain  would  lie  no  longer  a  protestant  Atate." 
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In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  ever  since  the  moment 
of  its  establishment,  there  had  been  symptoms  of  a  mutual  aver- 
sion betwixt  the  north  and  the  south,  which  threatened  to  rend 
them  asunder  again,  and  which,  from  the  very  first,  threw  itself 
chiefly  into  ecclesiastical  concerns.  The  protestant  king  adopted 
the  ideas  of  Joseph  II.:  in  that  spirit  he  erected  higher  and 
lower  schools,  and  administered  in  general  his  share  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical government.  The  opposition  encountered  him  with 
educational  institutions,  conducted  in  a  different  spirit,  and  of 
set  purpose  resigned  itself  to  the  most  repulsive  hierarchical  ef- 
forts. A  Roman  catholic  liberal  opinion  and  party  was  formed, 
which,  taking  its  ground  here,  as  in  England,  on  the  general 
rights  of  man,  daily  assumed  higher  and  higher  pretensions ; 
first  obtained  concessions,  emancipation,  for  example,  from  the 
school  system  just  mentioned,  and  at  last,  when  the  favourable 
moment  appeared,  completely  threw  off  the  hated  dominion  (of 
the  house  of  Orange).  It  succeeded  in  founding  a  kingdom  in 
which  the  priests  again  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  political  im- 
portance. Even  the  most  decidedly  liberal  ideas  contributed 
most  to  their  advantage.  The  low  qualification  which  admitted 
the  poorer  class  in  town  and  country,  being  the  class  which  they 
could  easily  influence,  to  a  participation  in  public  affairs,  ena- 
bled them  to  guide  the  elections:  by  means  of  the  elections  they 
have  since  then  ruled  the  chambers,  and  by  means  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  kingdom.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  Brussells  as  at 
Dome,  on  the  public  promenades,  plump  and  full  of  pretension ; 
in  short,  they  enjoy  their  triumph. 

The  Roman  court,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  took  an  immediate 
and  usurping  part  in  neither  of  these  events,  however  advanta- 
geous for  its  authority  they  might  be.  In  a  third,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  of  its  dissensions  with  Prussia,  it  appeared  as  a  ne- 
gotiator. Here  the  tendencies  of  the  protestant  state  and  the 
Roman  catholic  hierarchy,  which  might  seem  to  have  coalesced 
since  the  restoration,  but  had,  some  time  thereafter,  separated 
from  each  other,  now  ran  into  opposite  courses  with  the  most 
perfect  consciousness  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  became  in- 
volved in  a  contest  which  justly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  is  fraught  with  the  utmost  importance.  The  pope, 
leagued  with  both  archbishops  of  the  kingdom,  rose  in  opposi* 
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tion  to  au  ordinance  of  the  king,  designed  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions between  the  fiftmilies  of  the  mixed  population  in  regard  to 
religion.  In  the  midst  of  Germany  he  found  willing  organs  and 
powerful  support. 

Collateral  with  these  grand  results  an  internal  consolidation 
has  taken  place  in  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  principle  of  an  unlimited  subordination  under  the  see  of 
Borne,  has  again  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  ecclesiastical 
institute:  the  ideas  of  popedom,  bishopric,  and  priesthood,  how- 
ever various  the  notions  they  seem  to  admit  at  other  times, 
have  now,  as  it  were,  become  fused  together;  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, which  presents  itself  as  the  quintessence  of  the  restoration, 
has  obtained  anew,  not  only  riches  and  local  authority,  but 
an  influence  also,  which  embraces  the  world ;  and  this  quiet, 
yet  all-pervading  revolution,  has  been  met  and  furthered  by 
tendencies  the  most  diverse  in  themselves  ;  first  of  all,  by  the 
favour  of  those  governments  that  desire  that  there  should  be  an 
unlimited  ecclesiastical  authority;  still  more,  afterwards,  by 
the  bias  of  the  age  to  political  opposition  wanting  an  auxiliary; 
at  times,  by  a  real  religious  want;  oftener,  too,  by  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  partial  selfishness:  so  that  enthusiastic  minds  h^vo 
once  more  conceived  the  idea,  that  all  that  has  ever  been  lost 
may  yet  be  regained. 

But  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  various  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  it  would  appear  that  this  progress,  far  from  ofiering  such 
extensive  prospects,  has  rather  already  called  forth  the  opposi- 
tion and  hostility  of  antagonist  civil  powers. 

In  the  north,  in  the  frontier  lands  towards  the  followers  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Boman  catholic  church  has  met  with  an 
irreparable  loss,  such  as  it  has  not  experienced  since  the  times 
of  the  Beformatiou:  two  millions  of  united  Greeks,  under  the 
precedence  of  their  bishops,  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Greek 
church,  to  which  their  fathers  belonged. 

In  the  southern  kingdom,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  '*  Catholic,"'  Spain,  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  which, 
as  the  pope  says  in  one  of  his  allocutions,^  ''  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  hands  even  under  the  dominion  of  infidels,"" 
have  been  confiscated  by  a  revolutionary  government:  andadis- 

1  In  the  comistory  of  2d  March  1611. 
H.  2  T 
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pate  has  broken  out  on  the  subject,  which  even  a  return  of 
friendly  sentiments  on  both  sides  will  not  easily  settle. 

The  revolution  of  July  in  France,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
itself  involving  a  defeat  of  the  strict  (Roman  catholic)  opinion 
in  church  affairs:  it  is  notorious  that  the  religious  zeal  of 
Charles  X.  had  the  chief  share  in  bringing  about  his  fall.  Since 
that  time,  indeed,  the  extended  constitutional  privil^es,  of 
which  all  could  avail  themselves,  have  given  scope  and  oppor- 
tunity even  for  the  extension  of  hierarchical  efforts :  but  even 
these  growing  capabilities,  and,  in  particular,  the  claim  preferred 
by  the  clergy  to  a  direct  education,  have  reminded  the  exist- 
ing state  there,  that  not  only  is  it  based  on  franchises  and  in- 
dividual rights,  but,  still  more,  that  the  exercise  of  these  in  a 
spirit  that  runs  counter  to  its  fundamental  principle,  may  prove 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  it.  Seldom  has  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties been  seen  more  unanimous  than  in  the  resolutions  against 
the  attempted  organization  of  the  Jesuits:  so  that  Rome,  in 
£Eict,  has  retreated  a  step  before  them. 

In  Belgium,  acquired  as  it  was  from  the  first  with  so  much 
tact  and  forethought,  liberal  opinions,  nevertheless,  now  advanc- 
ing on  their  own  account,  are  acquiring  more  and  more  influence 
fit)m  year  to  year. 

In  Germany,  the  insisting  on  an  exclusive  Roman  catholic 
orthodoxy  which  renewed  every  thing  ancient,  has  produced  a 
notable  reactionary  blow.  After  hundreds  of  thousands  had 
been  invited  and  brought  together  to  worship  an  extremely 
doubtful  relic,^  a  slight  demonstration  on  the  other  side,  with- 
out any  properly  positive  meaning,  has  brought  to  light  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  Germany,  a  disposition  to  apostatize  from  Rome, 
stronger  than  any  one  had  suspect^.  It  is,  no  doubt,  closely 
connected  with  the  obstacles  opposed  to  mixed  marriages,  which 
people  congratulated  themselves  at  Rome  for  having  carried  into 
effect,  but  which  were  opposed  to  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
nation. 

German  protestants,  too,  of  whom  it  was  continually  repeated, 
that  their  existence  as  a  church  was  declining,  and  that  it  was 

1  Our  readers  are  iiirdj  of  opinion  thai  there  conld  be  no  donbt  whaterer  thai 
tbe  relic  adrerted  to,  tlie  pretended  coat  of  our  Lord,  Ifttcdy  exhibited  at  Treree, 
wan  a  momtrooB  cheat.  The  exprefision  '*  ttberam  sweifelhafien/'  if  owd  out  of 
politenen,  is  more  than  the  patrons  of  sadi  an  inipoaitioii  deeerre. — Tb. 
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.apiHTOMhuig  its  iBnal  disBoluiioii,  have  awoke  to  a  oondoiovunu 
of  their  original  power  and  their  oommon  interest.  The  attempt 
made  by  a  Roman  catholic  goyernment  to  force  upon  its  troops 
in  military  service,  the  practice  of  Roman  catholic  ceremonies, 
has  been  found  impracticable. 

In  England,  the  protestant  spirit  bestirs  itself  even  against 
the  measnres  which  the  government,  advancing  along  the  course 
on  which  it  has  once  entered,  conceives  that  It  is  necessary  to 
adopt  for  the  religious  settlement  of  Ireland,  with  an  enogy 
which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  now,  under  the  altered  circnm" 
stances  of  the  reformed  and  hitherto  popular  purliainents,  mesp 
sures  like  those  of  1829  could  still  be  carried. 

For  in  these,  as  well  as  other  movements  of  the  age,  there  fa 
an  incessant  conflicting  of  eager  energies,  advance  and  retreat, 
assault  and  defence,  action  and  re-action.  Not  a  moment  re- 
sembles another;  different  elem^ts  unite  and  separate  again; 
every  excess  is  followed  by  its  opposite;  and  the  remotest  ob- 
jects act  upon  each  other.  Whilst,  moreover,  political  consi- 
derations linger  more  in  individual  kingdoms  and  nations,  the 
ecclesiastical  interest  has  this  peculiarity,  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  principles  of  the  popedom  possesses  a  great  represen- 
tative body,  which  insinuates  itself  and  makes  encroachments 
in  all  kingdoms  and  nations.  Even  around  the  restored  pope- 
dom, men^s  minds  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  nations  and  states 
assume  anomaloas  positions ;  not,  indeed,  any  longer  with  the 
energetic  faith  of  former  times,  which  created  and  annihilated : 
any  such  force  resides  neither  in  the  assault  nor  the  defence, 
neither  in  the  Jesuits  nor  in  their  enemies;  yet  not  without  a 
real  reference  to  the  weightiest  and  profoundest  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society,  and  which  is  very  characteristic,  under 
the  incessant  influence  of  past  times  operating  on  living  cor»- 
templation.  All  the  antagonisms  that  have  ever  agitated  the 
world  on  this  territory,  have  again  advanced  into  the  arena ;  of 
councils  and  ancient  heretics,  of  the  medi-sdval  power  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  popes,  of  reformation  ideas  and  the  inquisition, 
of  later  churches  and  modem  civil  government,  of  Jansenism 
and  the  Jesuits,  of  religion  and  philosophy;  and  over  these 
moves  the  life  of  these  our  days,  susceptible  and  excursive,  driv- 
ing in  vehement  dissension  towards  unknown  ends,  no  longer 
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compressed  and  bound  by  powerful  natures,  fickle  and  self-con- 
fident, and  in  a  state  of  universal  fermentation. 

It  is  not  certainly  to  be  expected  that  hierarchical  efforts 
will  again  take  possession  of  the  world,  and  prove  capable  of 
establishing  a  kind  of  priestly  dominion :  they  are  opposed  by 
enei^es  all  too  powerful  and  bound  up  with  the  deepest  senti- 
ments of  man^s  inmost  soul. 

But  in  the  course  that  ecclesiastical  things  have  taken,  there 
is  no  prospect  such  as  may  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  negative 
spirit,  that  especially  which  would  do  away  with  all  religion, 
will  be  so  soon  subdued.  Much  rather  does  infidelity  nourish 
itself  on  hierarchical  usurpation.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said, 
in  general,  that  the  Roman  see,  while  placed  itself,  all  along 
the  protestant  frontiers,  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  strike  a  blow, 
to  renew  afresh  the  ancient  controversies  between  church  and 
state,  has  contributed  much  towards  the  restraining  of  th^  re- 
volutionary spirit.  In  the  most  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Vatican,  it  has  more  than  once 
bestirred  itself,  and  could  be  repressed  only  by  means  of  foreign 
power. 

Betwixt  these  two  antagonist  influences  will  the  formation 
of  the  personal  sentiments  of  mankind  for  some  time  yet  cer- 
tainly fluctuate. 

Not  only  the  religious  soul,  the  mind,  too,  that  takes  a 
comprehensive  view  of  things,  meanwhile  feels  its  need  of  en- 
tertaining a  prospect  beyond  the  sphere  of  contention  and  dis- 
pute. 

We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  if  we  fancy  we  can  perceive  that, 
in  spite  of  those,  men  of  deeper  minds  on  both  sides,  are  return- 
ing to  the  eternal  principles  of  pure  inward  religiousness,  with 
an  ever-increasing  consciousness,  penetration,  and  freedom  from 
the  trannnold  of  a  narrow  regard  for  ecclesiastical  fonns  !  The 
full  apprehension  of  the  spiritually-positive  tliat  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  forms,  and  whicli,  in  its  whole  import,  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  none  of  them,  when  it  succeeds,  must  at  last,  indeed, 
reconcile  all  enmities.  We  cannot  relinquish  the  hope  that, 
emerging  from  the  ocean  of  dissentient  opinions,  there  will  yet 
one  day  arise  the  unity  of  a  knowledge  of  Grod,  at  once  pure. 


Till  BSSTDRATIOK.  S2!) 

and  not,  on  that  aocount,  the  leas  certain  of  attaining  its  pur- 
pose/ 

ing  fiom  «bo¥e»  and  MOM  Bpringhig  from  beneath ;  the  one  inftcmedbj  the  light  of 
iiiSiii«,theothffiiiipiredbydifiiiei«?d«tioii:''  andsnrdjireiiiajedd,  thStiwI 
till  man  ahall  eeek  the  kUer  m  well  m  the  fbniier,  aad  that,  too,  at  ite  pimr 
MMvoe,  fidiidttiiuf  withal  to  its  lenons,  without  ooofomidiiigthein  withthoM  ofUi 
own  wiodoin,  nn£r  whatener  ihowi  of  aathoritr  thoM  may  be  ptunownded^  aoi 
till  then  can  the  nni^  and  purity  eoatemplated  \j  our  aattior  pwiiWy  be  atteincd. 
Ta. 
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LIST  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  CONSULTED. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  EXTRACTS,  AND  CRITICAL 

OBSERVATIONS. 


SECTION  FIRST. 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. 


Ad  8.  I>*  Nottnmi  Pontiiloeiii  Muhnum  Nicolaum  V.  oonformatio  curie  romaiie  loqaailii 
ediu  per  £.  S.  oratorem  Joseph.  B.  doctorem  com  hnmili  semper  tecommendttione. 
(1453.)  BibL  Vatic  nr.  3618L— [To  our  holy  supreme  pontiff  Nicolas  V.,  the  Roman 
curia  represented  as  speaking,  published  by  £.  S.,  orator,  doctor  of  the  blessed  Joiepl^ 
always  with  a  humble  recommendation.    (1453.)    Vatican  Library,  No.  3618.] 

A  lament  OTer  the  well-lniown  conspira^  of  Stephen  Porcaris,  which  does  not  directly 
communicate  more  precise  information  with  respect  to  it,  yet  sets  before  us  some  of  the 
main  features  iu  the  state  of  thinics  at  that  time.  Tdke  an  instance  which  bears  particularly 
on  the  architectural  enterprises  of  Nicolas  V. 


Arces  fortificat  miiris  turrimqne  superbam 
Extruit  •  -  -  ne  quisqae  tyranuus  ab  alma 
QiiemquearmisYaleat  papam  depellere  Roma. 


rWith  waUs  he  fortifies  each  castled  height. 
And  builds  a  tower  magnificently  great, 
Lest  any  tyrant  should  nave  power  to  chase 
The  pope,  defenceless,  firom  the  bounteona 

place.] 

How  often  had  preceding  popes  been  compelled  to  desert  their  dty  1    Nicolas  built  in 
order  to  defend  himself  agamst  enemies  from  within  and  from  without. 
Farther  on  we  find  the  relation  in  which  Rome  stood  to  other  Italian  cities. 


-  -  Si  tu  perquiris  in  omnibus  illam  (liber- 

tatem) 
urbibus  Italije,  nullam  mihi  crede  profecto 
invenies  urbem  quie  sic  n^jore  per  omnem 
libertate  modnm  ouam  nunc  tua  Romafiruatur. 
Omnis  enim  urbs  dominis  et  pace  et  hello  coacta 
pnestita  magna  suis  durasque  gravatagabdlaa 
solvit,  et  interdum  projiriam  desperat  habere 
iustitiam,  atque  ferox  violentia  avibus  ipsia 
sacpe  fit,  ut  populus  Tarie  vexatus  ab  ilhs 
fasce  sub  hoc  onerum  pauper  de  dirite  fiat ; 
at  tua  Roma  sacro  nee  prKstita  nee  similem 

vim 
nee  '^Ts\e  vectigal  nee  pondera  cogitur  ulla 
solvere  poutitici  ni  bumiles  minimasque  gabel* 

las: 
preterea  hie  dominus  tribuit  justlssimus  al- 

mam 
^ustitiam  cuicunque  suam,  riolentaque  nulli 
mfert :  hie  populum  prisco  de  panpere  ditem 
eflicit,  et  i^aada  Romam  cum  pace  gubemat. 


fAsk  then  through  all  the  Italian  cities  round. 
Where  most  of  tnis  true  liberty  is  found, 
Believe  me,  all  will  in  their  turns  confess, 
Iliat  thine  own  Rome  doth  most  of  it  possess. 
In  all  ita  kinds.    For  every  dty  ruled 
By  its  own  lords,  in  peace  and  war  befooled^ 
To  meet  the  calls  of  tax  and  due  must  toil, 
Tet  hardly  knows  what  justice  is  the  white. 
Often  oppression  fierce  and  violence 
So  overwnelm  and  vex  the  dtisens. 
That  rich  men  are  impoverished,  and  the  poor 
Are  crushed  by  miseries  unknown  before. 
Far  otherwise  thy  Rome,  nor  charge  severe. 
Nor  tyrant  force,  nor  heavy  tax,  need  fear. 
She  never  is  compelled  to  pay  the  least 
Tribute  or  impost  to  her  sacred  priest. 
And  yet  the  pontiff,  justest  of  the  just, 
FaitMnl  to  execute  tus  solemn  trust, 
Twixt  man  and  man  sees  justice  always  dooe^ 
And  offers  violence  himself  to  none. 
He  makes  thepoor in  opokDoe  increase; 
And  govemi  Rome  with  joy-inspiring  {icaoc] 
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He  charges  the  Konutna  with  corrtin;  the  old  Roman  freedom.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
papal  government  was  milder  than  the  sovereignty  of  civic  chiefs,  is  establis'ied  beyond  a 
donbty  and  contributed  much  towards  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  ecclesi  istical  state.' 
Our  author  thinks  the  opposition  of  the  citisens  to  the  church  as  nnpardonabi  i,  seeing  that 
it  secuied  to  them  so  many  spiritual  and  seaUar  benefits. 


quibus  auri  copia  grandis 
aigentique  ferai,  stemaqne  vita  ulnsque, 
ptoTenit,  ut  nulh  data  gratia  tam  ardua  gentL 


with  whom  are  always  rife 
Both  gold  and  silver,  while  eternal  Ufe, 
llieir  souls'  salvation  is  to  them  made  sure. 
Blessings  beyond  what  others  can  secure. 

Tlie  pope  is  recommended  to  pruvide  still  better  for  bis  safety,  never  to  go  to  St.  Peter's 
without  a  guard  of  300  armed  men ;  but  therewithal  to  aim  at  possessing  the  a  lection  of  the 
inhabitants*  to  support  the  poor,  particularly  poor  people  of  good  descent,  *'  vicam  qui  men- 
dieare  rubeacunt  '^— [who  brash  to  support  Ufe  by  begging] ; 

— aaeeurre  voleBtiba*  aites        I  — «iioooar  the  willing  to  expend 

eieroere  bonas,  quibus  indyta  Roma  aitetcat.  I  TleirliTei  in  arts  that  Rome's  renown  extend. 

which  hardly  needed  to  be  said  to  Nicolas  Y.  This  little  work,  moreover,  is  referred  to  in 
the  Vita  Nicolai  V.  a  Domenioo  Georgio,  conscripto  Rome,  1742,  p.  130. — TLife  of  Nicolas 
Y.  by  Dominick  George,  written  at  Rome  in  1742;  p.  130.] 


Instmctiones  date  a  Sixto  IV.  RB.  PP.  I>*  J.  de  AgaeUia  |»rotonotario  apoatolico  et  Anf  de 
Frassis  s.  palatii  causarum  auditori  ad  BL  Iraperatoris.  1  Dec**  1478. — [Instructions 
giTen  by  Sixtns  IV.  to  the  Rev.  fathers  Lords  JC  de  Agnelli,  apostolic  prothonotary,  and 
Anthony  de  Fnssis,  auditor  of  causes  to  the  sacred  palace,  proceeding  on  an  embassage 
to  the  Emperor's  Mi^ty.  Ist  December,  147B.]  BibLAltien[AltieriLibr.],YILG.l,99. 

The  earliest  body  of  instructions  that  I  have  met  with  among  the  manuscripts  that  have 
eome  into  my  handa.  It  begins,  "  Primo  salotabmit  Seienijsimum  Imperatorem." — [Th»j 
will  first  salute  the  most  serene  emperor.] 

The  assanlt  of  the  Passi  on  the  Medici  occurred  on  the  26th  of  April,  1478.  It  threw  all 
Ita](y  into  coounotion.  "  Ecdesia  justa  causa  contra  lAurentiom  mota,  damant  Yeneti, 
damat  tota  ista  liga.*— [The  chnrcn  being  Justly  incwiaed  againat  Loreaso^  tht  VeaetiaBa 
exdaim,  the  whde  of  that  League  wrlaima.J 

Hie  ambassadors  were  to  preveat  the  emperor  from  giiiaff  cacdit  to  a  certain  James  de 
Medio  whom  the  Venetians  aad  sent  as  their  deputy  to  the  Imperiai  ooart.  "Est  nuurnua 
fabricator  et  Cretensis :  muHa  enhn  referebat  snia  qna  annqnaia  cogitaveiamas  nequa  oixe- 
lamos." — [He  is  a  great  fabricator  (of  lies)  and  a  Cretan :  for  he  told  aiany  things  to  hia 
comitrygien  which  we  never  had  thought  of  aor  had  said.]  They  were  to  apply  to  the 
eaiperor  about  his  mediatiou.  This  the  king  of  France  had  offnad,  hot  the  pope  might 
praer  procuring  that  honour  for  the  emperor. 

"Ydit  acribere  regi  FraaciB  et  ligs  iati, 
ostendendo  qood  boo  leete  fedunt,  et  parum 


cxistimant  deom  et  honorem  pontificis,  et 
qood  dd>ait  ma^  favere  eerlfaigt  jostitiam 
habeuti  quam  um  mercatori,  qui  semper  mag- 
aa  causa  fixit,  qnod  noo  potuerunt  omnia  con- 
fid  contra  Turcum  que  mtendebamus  parare, 
et  fuit  semper  petia  scaadali  in  ecdesia  dd  et 
tota  Italia.** 


^e  might  be  willing  to  write  to  the  king 
of  France  and  to  that  league,  showing  that 
^y  are  not  actiog  right^,  and  make  too 
uttle  account  of  God  and  tlie  honour  of  the 
pontiff,  and  that  they  ought  rather  to  fiivour 
the  church  with  justice  on  her  side  than  a 
merchant,  who  had  always  been  a  great  cause 
ai  their  not  having  been  able  to  carrv  into 
effect  against  the  Turic  what  we  mimled  to 
prepare,  and  was  always  a  rodi  of  offence  in 
the  church  of  God  and  in  all  Italy.] 

The  esse  was  so  mnch  the  more  perilous  for  the  pope,  as  it  was  contemplated  to  opp<^ 
his  secular  encroachments  with  a  coundl.  "  Petunt  cum  rwe  Franda  condliom  in  Qalliis 
celdtrsri  in  dcdecos  nostrum." — [They  seek  with  the  long  or  France  to  hare  a  council  hdd 
in  ^  Gauls  to  oar  disgrace.] 

lUs  reminds  us  of  the  attempt  certainly  made  somewhat  later,  to  have  a  connei]  assembled. 
The  archbishop  of  Kraina  had  acquired  thereby  a  certain  reputation.  To  this  John  von 
Miiller  has  devoted  a  few  pages  of  ms  Swiss  History  (p.  286).  Only,  in  the  account  he  ^ves, 
the  secular  oceasion  for  it  dMS  not  suflkiently  appear.  Cardinal  Andreas  was  not  auite  so 
spiritasi  as  it  woald  seem,  according  to  MtUler.  The  ambassadors  from  Florence  ana  Milan 
went  to  look  for  hi)n  at  Basd ;  they  came  in  the  name  of  the  whole  league  that  had  taken 
the  fiield  a^|;ainst  SIztus.  They  found  in  him,  we  have  their  report,  great  worldly  experience 
(gran  pratica  et  expcrientia  dd  mundo — [great  practice  and  experience  of  the  worid]),  aud 
a  Tehement  hatred  of  the  pope  and.  his  nephews.  "  £  huomo  per  fare  ogni  cosa  purche  e* 
tttflB  el  papa  e  1  oonte."— [He  is  a  man  capanle  of  doin^  anything,  if  but  the  pope  and  the 
counts  are  put  down.]  8.  Bacdus  UgoUnus  Laurentio  Medid  in  Basilea  a  d)  20  Sept.  1482, 
ia  Fabroni  Vita  Laurentii,  H.  229.  llius  we  perodve  that,  even  at  this  time,  there  was  an 
ficrlesiastigal  oppodtion  on  the  part  of  the  pnnces  from  secular  motires.  They  had  eeclesi 
astical  we^tons,  too,  and  these  they  opposed  to  those  of  the  popes. 

1  Sman  llHuiha  for  tlili,  wh«n  «•  n—w lin  thai  al  CkrMMtalor*  waa  Wd  oadw  oooirlbuUoii  for  th*  popa.-Ta. 
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3. 

Rdatioiie  &tta  in  piegadi  per  Polo  CapeUo  el  caTaller  renuto  orator  di  Roma,  1500,  28  Sett 
—[Report  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Polo  CapeUo,  knight,  on  hii  coming  as  ambassa 
dor  mm  Rome,  28th  September,  1500.] 

This  is  the  first  report,  that  I  have  found,  by  a  Venetian  ambassador  on  the  papal  court 
It  noarhere  appears  in  the  Venetian  archires,  and  it  would  seem,  that  at  that  time  the  reporta 
were  not  as  yet  deUrered  in  writing.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sauuto,  wfao^ 
generally  speaking,  records  all  that  was  laid  before  the  senate,  the  pre^^adL 

Polo  CapeUo  engages  to  treat  of  four  things :  the  cardinals — the  duposition  entertamed 
by  the  pope  towards  the  king  of  France  and  to  Venice — the  objects  aimed  at  (el  desiderio) 


not 


by  his  Uoliness — ^from  which  mi^ht  be  augured  what  was  to  be  expected  from  nim :  but  as 
this  distribution  of  his  subject  is  not  based  on  any  very  precise  distinction,  he  does  i 
strictly  observe  it. 

He  remarks,  first  of  aU,  that  neither  Venice  nor  France  were  on  good  terms  with  the  pope : 
the  former  beoause  he  had  possessed  himself  of  part  of  the  Milanese  territory,  and  made  peo- 
ple fear  that  he  might  seize  upon  sll  Italy ;  but  the  latter  because  the  king  did  not  keep  lua 
promises  to  the  pope.  Here  we  find  the  conditions  of  the  league  between  the  Idng  ana  the 
pope.  The  pope  grants  the  king  the  dispensation  for  separation  from  bis  wife,  in  retun 
the  Idug  ennged  to  nve  the  pope's  son,  Caesar  Boigia,  a  state  with  a  revenue  of  28,000 
francs,  a  wife  of  the  blood  royal  (Navarre  ?),  and  the  renunciation  of  any  Neapolitan  attempt 
of  his  own,  except  in  favour  of  Borgia,  " —  del  regno  di  Napoh  non  se  impasiar  se  non  m 
lyutar  il  papa."  So  that  we  see  that  the  pope  had  even  then  an  eye  to  Naples.  But  theee 
promises  were  not  kept.  The  matrimonial  alliance  promised  to  Caesar  was  not  altogether 
desirable ;  the  pope  went  so  fisr  as  even  to  purchase,  on  the  security  of  the  dowry,  an  estate 
of  12,000  francs,  but  the  young  bride  remamed  in  France.  Nothing  but  the  kin^s  superi- 
ority in  point  of  force,  kept  the  pope  to  his  duty.  "  Quando  il  S'  Lodovico  intrb  m  Milan/' 
says  Cspello,  very  emphaticaUy,  "pubUce  diceva  (il  papa)  mal  del  roy." — [When  Lord  Louis 
entered  Mihm,  he  (the  pope)  publicly  traduced  the  kin^.1  He  was  enraged  at  the  Fr»m^ 
not  offering  him  their  assistance  in  expelling  BentivogU  from  Bologna. 

While  this  passage  gnves  us  a  better  insist  into  the  internal  spring  of  the  papal  poUcy  at 
that  time,  it  is  foUowed  by  a  delineation  ofpersonal  qualities  which  is  of  mucn  value. 

The  author  comes  first  to  speak  of  the  death  of  the  son-in-law  of  Alexander  VI.  Cieaar 
had  already  wounded  him. 


"  Per  dubio  mandb  a  tuor  medici  di  Napoli : 

.  st^  33  dl  ammalato,  et  il  c*  Capua  lo  conless5, 

e  la  moglie  e  sorella,  ch'  h  moglie  del  principe 

de  Squmaci  altro  fiol  di  papa,  stava  con  lui  et 

cusinava  in  una  pignateUa  per  dubio  di  veneno, 

rr  I'odio  li  haveva  il  ducna  di  Valentiiios,  et 
papa  li  faceva  custodir  per  dubio  esse  ducha 
non  Vamaxzasse,  e  quando  andava  il  papa  a 
visitarlo,  il  ducha  non  vi  andava  se  non  una 
voltaedisse:  quelle  non  b  fatto  a  disii:ir  si 
(aih  a  cena.  Or  un  zomo,  fo  a  dl  17  Avosto, 
iiitr6  in  camera  chc  era  za  siiblevato,  e  fe  n.«sir 
la  moglie  e  sorella :  intr6  Michiele  cussi  chin- 
mato,  e  strangolu  ditto  zovene.    -    -    " 

"  n  papa  ama  et  ha  ^an  paura  del  llol  ducha, 
qual  6  di  anui  27,  bcllissimo  di  coripo  e  grande, 
ben  fstto  e  mc^lio  che  re  Ferandin  :  amazzi) 
6  tori  salvadegi  combatendo  a  cavallo  a  la  za- 
neta,  et  a  uno  U  tai5  la  testa  a  la  prima  bota, 
cosa  che  paresse  a  tutta  Roma  graude.  £ 
realissimo,  imo  orod^o,  e  il  papa  li  dispiacc 
di  questo.  Et  alias  amazs5  sotto  il  manto  del 
oapa,  M.  Peroto,  adeo  il  sangue  li  salt6  in  la 
ULsa  del  papa,  qual  M.  Peroto  era  favorito  del 
apa.  Etiam  amazzb  il  frateUo  ducha  di 
randia  e  lo  fe  butar  nel  Tevere. — Tutta  Roma 
treraa  di  esso  ducha  non  li  faza  amazzar." 


[In  doubts  (of  his  safety)  he  sent  for  phy- 
sicians from  Naples :  he  continued  33  days 
unwcU,  and  Cardinal  Capua  confessed  hin^ 
and  the  wife  and  the  sister,  who  is  wife  of  the 
prince  of  Squillace,  another  sou  of  the  pope's^ 
remained  with  him  and  prepared  his  food  in 
a  saucepan  for  fear  of  poison,  because  of  the 
hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
duke  of  VulontinoiK,  and  the  poi)e  caused  him 
to  be  yarded,  iu  dread  of  the  said  duke  mur- 
dering him,  and  wlieu  the  pope  went  to  visit 
him,  the  duke  went  not  thither  except  once, 
and  said.  What  is  not  done  at  dinner  wiU  be 
done  at  supper.  But  one  day,  it  was  the  17th 
of  August,  he  entered  the  room,  after  he  had 
risen,  and  made  the  wife  and  sister  go  out : 
Michael  entered,  as  if  called,  and  strangled 
the  said  youth] 

[The  pope  loves  and  stands  in  great  dread 
of  his  sou,  the  duke,  who  is  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  remarkably  handsome  and  talL 
well  made  and  better  than  king  Ferdinand 
(the  last  king  of  Naples,  that  is,  Ferdinand, 
who  passed  for  being  particularly  handsome) : 


papa.     J^tiam  amazzd  il  frateUo  ducha  di    he  killed  six  wild  bulls,  fighting  on  horseback 
Gandiae  lo  fe  butar  nel  Tevere. — Tutta  Roma    with  the  gianettOt  and  cleft  the  head  of  one 

of  them  at  the  first  blow,  which  aU  Rome 
thought  was  a  great  feat.  He  is  most  re^, 
very  prodigal,  and  the  pope  is  displeased  with 
him  for  this.  And  at  another  time  he  assas- 
sinated, under  the  mantle  of  the  pope,  M. 
Peroto,  so  that  the  blood  spurted  on  the  face 
of  the  pope,  which  M.  Peroto  was  a  favourite 
of  the  pope.  He  murdered,  likewise,  his  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Gandia,  and  had  him  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  All  Rome  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  being  murdered  by  the  said  duke.] 

Roscoe,  in  the  Life  of  Leo  X.,  has  endeavoured  to  clear  the  memory  of  Lucretia  Borgia 
from  the  scandalous  charges  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it.    To  the  accusations  brought 
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againit  ber  earlier  life,  he  has  opposed  a  multitude  of  farouraole  testimonies  to  the  latter 
part  of  it.  But  even  the  German  translator  of  hia  work  has  not  been  convinced  by  these. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  she  had  first  after  that  undergone  a  change  for  the  better.  The  report 
before  us  is  remarkable,  besides,  on  this  account,  that  it  gives  a  favourable  testimony  for 
lAicretia,  taken  from  the  earlier  period.  It  says :  "  Lucrexia  la  qual  h  savia  e  liberal/' — 
riiucretia,  who  is  wise  and  generous.]  CKsar  Borgia  was  rather  her  enemy  than  her  lover. 
He  took  her  sermoneta,  which  she  had  received  from  the  pope ;  he  said,  she  is  a  woman,  she 
knows  not  how  to  keep  it :  "h  donna,  u<»i  lo  potri  mantenir." 


4. 

Among  the  various  documents  to  be  found  in  Sanuto's  fifth  volume,  the  following  seems 
to  me  the  most  important. 

Quetto  h  il  tucceaso  de  la  morte  di  pam  Alexandro  VI. — [This  is  what  happened  at  the 

death  of  rope  Alexander  VLj 


"  Hesaendo  el  c*  datario  dno  Arian  da 
Cometo  stato  richiesto  dal  pontefioe  chel 
Toleva  venir  a  cena  con  lui  insieme  con  el 
dnca  Valoitinos  a  la  sua  vigna  et  portar  la 
oena  cum  S.  S**,  si  imaginb  esso  cardinal 
questo  invito  esser  sta  ordinado  per  darli  la 
morte  par  via  di  veneuo  per  aver  il  dnca  li 
soi  danari  e  beneficii,  per  esser  sta  conduso 
per  il  pafMi  ad  ogui  modo  di  privarlo  di  vita 
per  aver  il  suo  pcculio,  come  ho  ditto,  qual 
era  grande,  e  procurando  a  la  sua  salute  peuso 
una  sola  cosa  poter  cvser  la  via  di  la  sua  sa- 
lute. E  mando  capiat o  tpio  (tempo?)  a  far 
a  si^>er  al  schalcho  del  poutefice  chel  ge  venisse 
a  parlar,  con  el  qual  havea  domestichexsa. 
El  ^ual  venuto  da  esso  cd',  se  tirono  tutti 
do  m  uno  loco  secreto,  dove  era  preparato 
due.  X  m.  d'oro,  e  per  esso  c*  fo  persuaso 
ditto  schalco  ad  aoetarli  in  dono  e  galderli 
per  suo  amor.  £1  qual  post  miUta  li  accepts, 
e  h  oferse  etiam  il  resto  di  la  sua  foculta, 
perdie  era  richissimo  card',  a  ogni  suo  co- 
mando,  perch^  li  disse  chel  non  poteva  galder 
detta  fkculta  se  nou  per  suo  mexo,  dioendo : 
▼m  conoscete  certo  la  condition  del  papa,  et 
io  so  chel  ha  deliberato  col  ducha  Valentiiios 
ch'io  mora  e  questo  per  via  di  esso  schalco 
per  morte  venenosa,  pregandolo  di  gratia  che 
Toia  haver  pieta  di  lui  e  donarli  la  vita.  £t 
dicto  questo,  esso  schalcho  li  dichiari  il  modo 
ofdinato  de  darli  il  veneno  a  la  cena,  e  si 
moase  a  compassione  promettendoli  di  pre- 
senrarlo.  U  modo  era  chel  dovea  apresentar 
dapoi  la  cena  tre  schatole  di  contedon  in 
taola,  una  al  papa,  una  al  d**  card'  et  una  al 
ducha,  et  in  quella  del  card'  si  era  il  veneno. 
£  cuRsi  mease  ditto  card'  online  al  prefato 
■dialcho  del  modo  che  dovea  servir,  e  fur 
che  la  scutola  venenata,  dovea  aver  esso  card', 
di  quella  il  papa  mansasse  e  lui  si  atos^aria 
e  moriria.  £  cussi  venuto  il  pontefice  a  la 
oena  al  zomo  dato  I'hordine  col  ducha  pr»- 
ditto,  el  prefiito  c*  se  U  butto  a  li  piedi  bras- 
sandoli  et  strettissimamente  baxandoli,  con 
affectuosiasime  parole  supplicando  a  S.  S^, 
dicendo,  mai  di  quelli  piedi  si  leveria  si  S. 
Beat,  non  li  concedesse  una  gratia.  Interro- 
gato  del  pontefice,  qual  era  mcendo  instansa, 
se  levas.<e  suso,  esso  c*  respondeva  chel  voleva 
aver  la  gratia  el  dimanderia  et  haver  la  pro- 
messa  di  fareeU  da  S.  S**.  Hor  dapoi  molta 
persuasion,  u  papa  stete  assai  admirativo  ve- 
oendo  la  perseverantia  del  d**  c**  e  non  si 
voler  levar,  e  li  promisse  di  exaudirlo :  al  qual 
card'  sublevato  diase:  patre  aanto,  non  h 
eooTeniente  che  veneDdo  il  signer  a  eaxa  del 


[The  cardinal  datary,  lord  Arian  da  Cor- 
neto,  having  been  informed  by  the  poutifiT, 
that  he  wished  to  come  to  supper  vrith  him, 
together  with  the  duke  de  Valentinois,  at  his 
vineyard,  and  to  bring  the  supper  with  his 
holiness,  the  cardinal  imagined  tnat  this  in- 
vitation had  been  arranged  with  the  view  of 
taking  his  life  by  poison,  in  order  that  the 
duke  might  have  his  fortune  and  his  benefice;^, 
from  the  pope  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  by  all  means  depriving  him  of  life,  in  order 
to  have  his  private  property,  which,  as  I  have 

said,  was  large,  and  while  looking  about  hou 
be  could  save  his  Ufe,  he  thou^t  that  one 
thing  onlj  could  secure  his  safety.  And  he 
sent,  hanng  taken  (time  ?)  word  to  the  pon- 
tiff's carver,  for  him  to  come  to  spesk  with 
him  as  he  had  a  favour  for  him.  And  the 
latter  having  come  to  the  said  cardinal,  the 
two  went  aside  together  to  a  secret  place, 
where  ten  thousand  ducats  in  gold  had  been 

got  ready,  and  the  said  carver  was  persuaded 
y  the  cardinal  to  accept  of  them  as  a  present, 
and  to  keep  them  out  of  love  for  him.  The 
which  he  accepted  after  much  being  said,  and 
he  offered  him  even  the  rest  of  his  wealth, 
for  he  was  a  very  rich  cardinal,  to  whatevpr 
extent  he  might  command  it,  for  he  told  hiui 
he  could  not  keep  that  wealth  unless  by  hia 
intervention,  saying,  "You  certainly  know 
the  nature  of  the  pope,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  determined,  along  with  the  duke  of  Va- 
lentinois, that  I  must  die,  and  that  through 
the  agency  of  the  carver  by  a  death  by  poisou. 
beseeching  him  for  mercy's  sake  that  he 
would  have  compaasion  on  him  and  give  him 
his  life."  And  after  this  was  said,  the  car- 
ver told  him  in  what  manner  it  had  been 
determined  to  give  him  poison  at  supper,  and 
he  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  pro- 
mised to  preserve  him.  The  method  u  as  that 
he  was  to  put  after  supper  three  dishes  of 
confectiouary  on  the  taole,  one  for  the  pope, 
one  for  the  said  cardinal,  and  one  for  the 
duke,  and  the  poison  was  to  be  in  that  pre- 
sented to  the  oudiual.  And  so  the  said  car- 
dinal gave  instructions  to  the  carver  aforesaid 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  serve, 
and  to  do  so  in  such  wise  that  the  poisoned 
dish  which  the  cardinal  was  to  have,  should 
be  eaten  by  the  pope,  and  that  he  should 
poison  himself  and  die.  And  so  the  pope 
na\ing  come  to  supper  on  the  appointed  day 
with  the  foresaid  duke,  the  said  cardind 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  embracing  and 
most  fiunUiarly  kneeling  to  him,  supplicating 
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•OTO  too,  doTease  d  servo  puimente  con- 
(reier  (?)  con  el  suo  signor,  e  periio  k  gratia 
d  dimandaTa  era  questa  nuta  e  honesta  die 
lui  senro  dovetie  serrir  a  la  menaa  di  S.  S**, 
e  U  papa  li  fece  la  gratia.  £  andato  a  cena 
al  bora  debita  di  meter  U  confedon  in  tarola, 
foper  il  icbalcbo  posta  la  confesion  arenenata 
ne  la  acutola  secondo  el  primo  ordine  li  harea 
dato  il  papa,  et  il  d  bessendo  cbiaro  iu  qaella 
nou  vi  esaer  renen  li  feoe  la  credensa  di  dicta 
■catola  e  messe  la  venenata  avante  il  papa,  e 
8.  8.  fidandoti  dd  suo  icbalcbo  e  per  la  cre- 
dema  li  fece  es>o  c*,  judico  in  quella  non  esser 
veneno  e  ne  manio  allegramente,  e  dd  altra, 
cbd  papa  ftuae  avenenata  si  credeva  e  non 
era,  manso  ditto  c*.  Hor  al  bora  solita  a  la 
<^uidita  dd  veneno  sua  8^  commenzo  a  sen- 
tirlo  e  cossi  sen'e  morto :  el  card',  cbe  pur 
baveva  paura,  se  medidno  e  vomito,  e  non 
bave  mal  alcuno  ma  non  senxa  difficulta. 
Valetc." 


bis  bolineas  in  most  affectionate  terms,  and 
saying  tbat  never  would  be  rise  from  tboie 
feet  wiless  bia  Beatitude  sbould  grant  bim 
a  favour.  On  being  aaked  by  tbe  pope,  wbo 
was  pressing  bim  to  riae,  tbe  aaid  '^'•«<'nTil 
answered  tbat  be  wisbed  to  bave  to  frvour 
be  sbould  ask  for,  and  to  bave  a  promise  to 
do  it  from  bia  Holineaa.  Tben  after  modi 
perauaaion,  tbe  pope  was  surprised  enongb  at 
seeing  tbe  perseverance  of  tne  said  caroinal, 
and  that  be  would  not  rise,  and  promised  to 
compiv  witb  bis  request,  wbereupon  tbe  ear- 
dinal,  baving  risen,  aaid :  Holy  fatlier,  it  ia  not 
fitting  tbat  tbe  master  coming  to  tbe  bonae 
of  bia  alave,  tbe  slave  should  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  (?)  bia  maater,  and  aocordina^j 
tbe  favour  be  nad  to  ask  of  bim  waa  tnu 
just  and  honest  one,  tbat  be,  tbe  slave,  diould 
serve  at  tbe  table  of  bis  Holineas,  and  tbe 
pope  complied.  And  having  come  to  supper, 
at  the  time  for  pUdng  the  confectionary,  the 
poisoned  confecta  were  put  by  the  carver  into 
the  dish  according  to  the  first  order  tbat  the 

Eope  bad  i^ven  to  bim,  and  tbe  cardinal,  weO ' 
nowing  which  contained  no  poison,  tasted 
of  the  said  dish  and  put  tbe  poiacmed  one 
before  tbe  pope ;  and  his  Holiness  confidiiu; 
in  bis  carver,  and  trusting  to  the  cardinan 
baving  tasted  it,  conduded  tbat  in  tbat  there 
was  no  poison,  and  ate  of  it  heartily,  and  of  the 
other  which  the  pope  believed  to  be  poiaooed, 
but  which  waa  not,  tbe  aaid  cardinal  ate. 
Now  at  the  time  that  the  poiaon,  aoconling 
to  ita  quaUty,  usually  operated,  biji  Hohneas 
began  to  fed  ita  effecta  and  died  of  it:  the 
caniinal,  wbo  however  fdt  afraid,  took  medi- 
dne  and  vomited,  and  escaped  without  bad 
effects,  but  not  without  difficulty.    FuewdL] 

A  document  concerning  the  death  of  Alexander,  which,  if  not  authentic,  ia  at  leaat  vefy 
worthy  of  notice;  of  all  tboae  we  bave  it  is  perhaps  the  b^t. 


5. 

Sommario  de  la  Relatione  de  S.  Polo  Capello,  venuto  orator  di  Roma,  fatta  iu  collegiolSlO. — 
[Summary  of  the  Report  of  S.  Polo  Capello,  ambassador  arrived  from  Rom^  made  in 
the  college  in  1510.] 

After  the  great  misfortune  that  befell  the  Venetians  in  consequence  of  tbe  League  of  Cam- 
brav,  they  first  succeeded  gaining  over  pope  Julius  U.  anew. 

Polo  Capello  adduces  some  hitherto  unknown  motives  which  led  to  this  result.  Tbe  pope 
was  afraid  of  the  consequences  that  might  attend  a  projected  meeting  between  Maximilian 
and  the  king  of  France.  "  Dubitando  perche  fo  ditto  il  re  di  Romani  e  il  re  di  Franda  ai 
volcano  abboccar  inaieme  et  era  certo  in  auo  danno." — [Being  alarmed  at  ita  being  aaid  tbat 
the  king  of  the  Romana  and  tbe  kin^  of  France  wiabed  to  confer  together,  and  he  was  certain 
to  his  disadvantage.]  For  aome  time,  indeed,  be  called  on  tbe  Venetiana  to  give  up  the 
towns  which,  in  virtue  of  tbe  League,  abcrald  &11  to  tbe  German  king ;  but  when  ne  aaw  that 
Maximiban's  enterprise  came  to  so  bad  an  end,  he  preaaed  thia  no  farther.  He  had  a  Tory 
poor  opinion  of  him.  "  £  una  bestia,"  said  he,  "  merita  pin  presto  esser  reiudo  cb'  a  reier 
altri."— ["  He  ia  a  beast,"  said  be,  "and  deserves  sooner  to  be  rejected  himself  than  torcgect 
others."]  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  greatly  redounded  to  tbe  honour  of  the  Venetians,  whose 
name  was  ahead  v  conaidered  in  Rome  aa  blotted  out,  that  they  maintained  themsdvea.  Hie 
pope  gradually  determined  to  grant  abaolution. 

Capello  had  much  respect  for  bis  character.  "£  papa  sapientissimo,  e  niuu  pol  intrinae- 
chamente  con  lui,  e  ai  conseja  con  pochi,  imo  con  niuno." — (The  pope  is  very  wise,  and  no  one 
intrinsically  influencea  bim,  and  be  conaulta  witb  few,  nay,  with  none.]  Tbe  influence  of 
Cardinal  Castel  de  Rio  was  very  indirect:  "jMurlando  al  papa  dir^L  una  coaa,  qual  dita  il  papa 
poi  coDsidereri  aquella,''  [while  conversing  with  the  pope,  he  will  say  a  tbin^,  which  being 
said,  the  pope  will  think  over  it.}  At  that  very  time  the  cardinal  was  opposed  to  the  Vene- 
tians, and  yet  the  pope  conduded  bis  agreement  witb  them.  Capello  considers  that  he  was 
very  wdl  off  in  respect  of  money;  that  ne  might  have  had  700,000  ducats  if  not  a  miUion.  in 
his  treasuf)'. 
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6. 

Sommario  di  k  relatione  de  Domenego  Trivixim,  venuto  orator  di  Roma,  in  pregadi,  1510.1 — 
[Summary  of  the  report  of  Domenego  Trivixan,  on  his  arriTal  ambassaaor  from  Rome, 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  1510.] 

Trivisan  gives  at  greater  length  in  the  senate  what  CapeUo  had  stated  in  the  college.  Yet 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  explains  the  secret  motives,  the  latter  is  more  con- 
cerned about  giving  a  general  description.    Even  this,  however,  deserves  notice. 

He  agrees  with  his  colleague  in  his  calculation  of  the  papal  treasure,  only  adding,  that  the 
pope  had  destined  the  money  for  a  war  against  the  infidels.  "U  papa  ^  sagaae  praticho :  ha 
mal  vecchio  ealico  e  gpta,  tamen  h  prosperoso,  fa  gran  fadicha :  mun  pol  con  Im :  aide  tutti, 
ma  fa  quello  li  par.  E  tenuto  e  di  la  bocha  c  di  altro  per  voler  viver  piu  moderamente." — 
[The  pope  is  sagacious  and  expert ;  he  has  lon^  suffered  from  liver  complaint  and  the  gout, 
vet  he  IS  vigorous,  and  undergoes  much  fatigue.  Nobody  overrules  him :  he  hears  all, 
bat  does  as  he  pleases.  He  is  bound  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  another  to  be  willing  to  live 
more  moderately .1  (Does  this  mean  that  he  himself  asserted  that  for  the  future — ^perhapa 
in  drink — he  would  be  more  moderate  ?)  "  A  modo  di  haver  quanti  danari  il  vole :  perche 
come  vacha  un  beneficio,  uon  li  da  si  non  a  chi  (ha)  officio  e  quel  officio  da  a  un  altro,  si  che 
tocca  per  esso  (triedurch)  assai  danari;  edddirenudo  li  officii  sensari  piu  del  solito  in 
Roma.^ — [He  has  a  method  of  acquiring  as  much  money  as  he  pleases :  for  when  a  benefice 
becomes  vacant,  he  bestows  it  only  on  one  who  (has)  an  office,  and  this  office  he  gives  to  an- 
other, so  that,  by  this  means,  he  gets  enough  of  money,  and  offices  have  become  higher  in 
vahie  than  usual  in  Rome.]  That  is,  the  offices  people  have  would  obtain  this  higher  value 
aft  the  broken  in  offices. 

"  U  papa  a  entrada  due.  200,000  di  ordinario,  et  extraordinario  si  dice  150,000  (d.  h.  die 
Pkpste  haben  gewohnUch  so  viel) :  ma  questo  a  di  do  teni  piu  di  extraordinario  e  di  ordi- 
nario ancora  I'entrade."  [The  pope  has  200,000  ducats  of  ordinary  revenne,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary is  said  to  be  150,1)00  (the  meaning  is,  that  the  popes  have  generally  so  much),  but 
thia  pope  has  now  two- thirds  more  of  extraordinary  revenues  and  of  ordinary  also:]  so  that 
be  would  have  about  a  million.  He  proceeds  at  once  to  explain  this: — "  Soleano  pagare  U 
oenso  carlini  X.  al  ducato  e  la  chiesia  era  inganuata :  era  carhni  XIU.^  el  due. ;  vole  paghino 
quello  convien,  et  a  fatto  una  stampa  nova  che  val  X.  el  due,  e  son  boni  di  arsento,  del  che 
amiora  da  X.  a  XIU.^  la  intrada  del  papa,  e  diti  carlini  novi  si  chiamano  juli." — PTliey  used 
to  pay  the  taxes  at  the  rate  of  X.  carlins  for  the  ducat,  and  the  church  was  defrauded;  there 
waa  aUI.^  carlius  in  a  ducat ;  he  desires  tliat  they  should  pay  what  is  proper,  and  has  made 
a  new  coinage  of  the  value  of  X.  to  the  ducat,  and  they  are  good  silver  coins,  fh>m  which  the 
pope's  revenues  are  improved  from  X.  to  XIII.^ ;  and  the  said  new  carlins  are  called  iuli.] 
HcK  we  see  the  origin  of  the  small  money  in  use  at  the  present  day.  For  the  paoU  of  the 
pieaent  day  not  till  lately  supplanted  the  juli  in  name  and  use.  llie  carlins  which  formed 
the  coin  that  people  reckoned  by  had  become  so  depreciated  that  gmt  losses  were  sustained 
thereby  at  the  exchequer.    In  the  interests  of  the  exchequer  Julius  U.  made  good  coins. 


"  Item  h  misero :  a  pocha  spesa.  Si  acorda 
col  suo  maestro  di  caxa :  li  da  cl  mexe  per  le 
spexe  due.  1500  e  nou  piu.  Item  fa  la  cliiexia 
di  S.  Piero  di  novo,  cosa  bellissima,  per  la 
qual  a  posto  certa  cruciata,  et  un  solo  frate  di 
S.  Francesco  di  quello  liabia  racolto  diti  frati 
per  el  mondo  li  port6  in  una  bota  due.  27  m., 
■i  che  per  questo  tocca  quanti  danari  el  vuol. 
A.  data  a  questa  fabrica  una  parte  de  I'intrada 
di  8.  M.  di  Loreto  e  tolto  parte  del  vescovado 
di  Rccanati." 


[Also,  he  is  a  miser :  he  lives  at  little  ek- 
pense.  He  bargains  with  his  house  steward ; 
he  girts  him  I^aK)  ducats  a  month  for  the  ex- 
penses, and  no  more.  Also,  he  is  rebuilding 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  most  beautiful 
thing,  for  which  he  has  set  apart  certain  cru- 
ciata and  a  single  Franciscan  friar,  from  what 
the  said  friars  bad  collected  throughout  the 
world,  brought  him,  in  one  pajrmeut,  27,000 
ducats ;  indeed  for  this  he  has  as  much  money 
as  he  pleases.  He  baa  given  to  that  building 
a  part  of  the  revenues  of  S*  M'  of  Loreto,  and 
taken  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Recanati.] 


7. 
Summario  de  la  relatione  di  S.  Marin  Zoni,  dotor,  veuuto  orator  di  corte,  fata  in  pr^^  a 
dl  17  Marao,  1517. — [Siuumary  of  the  report  of  S.  Marin  Zorii,  doctor  (of  laws),  on  his 
arrival  as  ambaaaador  from  the  court,  made  in  the  senate,  17th  March,  1517-] 

Marin  Zond  was  elected  ambaaaador  to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  on  the  4th  of  January,  and, 
wtter  declining  that  office,  was  again  elected  to  it    Though  it  is  true  that  commissions  were 

£'ven  to  him,  bearing  upon  Francia  I.'s  expedition,  as  Paruta  says  (lib.  iii.  p.  109),  he  must 
at  have  gone  to  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1515. 

Hia  report  refen  to  that  period.  It  ia  the  more  important  as  be  proposed  to  report  what 
he  had  not  ventured  to  write.  "  Referirik  (says  the  Sommaho,  which  seema  to  have  been 
written  afterwards,)  di  quelle  cose  che  non  a  acritto  per  sue  lettere,  perche  multa  occurruHt 
muB  non  sunt  tcribrnda." — [It  will  report  respecting  things  which  he  baa  not  written  by  his 
letten,  because  there  occur  many  thmgs  which  are  not  proper  to  be  written.] 

Theae  chiefly  relate  to  the  pope'a  nmtiationa  with  Iraucia  I.,  whidi  even  Paruta  did  not 
know,  and  respecting  which,  so  far  as  iknow,  we  have  here  the  best  information. 

There  has  been,  ere  now,  something  said  at  times  about  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pope  Leo 
to  procure  a  crown  for  his  brother  Jmian.  But  it  has  never  vet  appeared  how  that  was  to 
be  effected,    ^ni  asaures  us,  that  at  that  time  Leo  proposed  to  the  king  of  France,  "  che 
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del  reame  di  Napoli  saria  bon  tuorlo  di  man  di  Spafrnoli,  e  darlo  al  magnifioo  JuUano  nio 
fradello." — [That  it  were  well  to  take  the  kingdom  of  Naples  out  of  the  hauda  of  the  Spanish, 
and  to  give  it  to  Julian  the  magnificent,  his  orother.]    Ue  adds — 


*'  £  sopra  questo  si  fatichoe  assai,  perche  el 
non  si  conteutava  di  esser  ducha  so  fradello, 
ma  lo  Tolea  far  re  di  Napoli :  il  christianis- 
simo  re  li  aria  dato  il  principato  di  Taranto  e 
tal  terrc :  ma  il  papa  non  volae,  e  sopra  qaesto 
Tenneno  diversi  oratori  al  papa,  mous'  di 
Sc^lie  e  di  Borsi,  et  il  papa  dicera :  quando 
il  re  vol  far  questo  aocordo,  saremo  con  S.  M. 
Hor  si  stette  sopra  qneste  pratiche :  il  ch~*  re 
havendo  il  voler  che  I  papa  non  li  saria  contra, 
detiberb  di  Yenir  notente,  et  cussi  renne :  et  il 
papa  subito  si  liso  con  Timperator,  re  catho* 
lico,  re  de  Inghilterra  e  SguizsarL" 


[And  about  this  he  gave  himself  enougli  of 
trouble,  for  he  was  not  content  with  his  bro- 
ther hanz  a  duke,  but  wished  to  make  hinv 
king  of  Naples  :  the  most  Christian  king 
vromd  have  given  him  the  principality  of  Ta- 
reutimi,  and  so  many  estates :  but  the  pope 
did  not  want  that,  and  upon  this  there  cams 
divers  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  Hon!  de  SogUe 
and  de  Borsi,  and  the  pope  said :  "  Should  the 
king  consent  to  this  arrangement,  we  ahall 
then  side  with  his  Majesty."  Now  people 
came  to  a  stop  about  these  nq^tiationa.  ^Rie 
most  Christian  king,  having  a  mind  that  the 
pope  should  not  be  opnoeed  to  him,  thoogbt 
about  coming  with  a  nigh  hand,  and  so  he 
did :  and  the  pope  siiddraly  leajped  himsdf 
with  the  emperor,  the  catholic  lung,  the  king 
of  England  and  the  Swiss.] 


Some  of  Canossa's  letters,  printed  in  the  Archivio  storico  Italiano  iu  the  year  1844, 
that  this  was  seriouslv  spoken  of ;  yet,  as  one  sees,  the  report  of  it  was  not  ao  unheard-of 
"  among  domestic  auci  foreign  historians"  as  the  editor  supposed. 

I  have  already  communicated,  in  the  text  or  in  notes,  the  notices  that  bear  on  the  time 
during  which  the  campaign  lasted. 

But  how  much  the  pope  was  opposed  in  his  sentiments  to  the  French,  appears  firom  this, 


that  he  at  once,  on  the  occasion  of^  Maximilian's  enterprise  of  the  next  yc«r,  not  only  cen- 
sured the  Venetians  for  showing  themselves  so  decioedly  French :  "  O  che  materia,*  aaya 
he,  "  a  fotto  questo  senato  a  lassar  le  vostre  gente  andar  a  Milano,  andar  con  Francesi,  aver 
passa  8  fiumi,  o  che  pericolo  h  questo."— [Oh,  what  a  thing  has  been  done  b;^  this  senate  in 
allowing  your  troops  to  go  to  Milan,  to  go  with  the  Frencn,  to  have  passed  eight  rivers;  oh, 
how  duigerous  is  this !  J — but  he  even  secretly  supported  MaximiUan :  "  U  papa  a  qoeato 
subito  mandb  zente  in  favor  del  imperador  e  sotto  man  dicendo :  M.  Ant.  Colonna  h  libeio 
capitano  a  soldo  del  imperador." — [The  pope  upon  this  suddenly  sent  off  troops  in  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  under  hand,  saying :  M.  Ant.  Colonna  is  a  frte  captain  in  the  pay  of  the 
emperor.]  Meanwhile  the  ratification  of  the  resolutions  of  Bologna  was  deUyed.  The  king 
sent  ambassadors  upon  ambassadors  to  demand  it.  At  last  the  pope,  eu  the  other  hand,  sent 
his  to  France,  and  the  articles  were  sealed. 

Francis  I.  soon  had  an  opportimity  of  reven^nz  himself  for  this.  The  duke  of  Urbino 
pfesented  an  unexpected  resistance  to  the  pope.  The  ambassador  of  the  latter  assures  us : 
"11  re  non  si  tien  .natiafacto  del  papa:  h  coutcnto  Francesco  Maria  prospcri. — [The  king 
does  not  hold  hiuisflf  satisfied  with  the  pope;  he  is  content  that  Francis  Maria  ahould 
prosper] 

He  then  pves  a  closer  portraiture  of  the  pope.  "  A  qualche  egritudine  interior  de  reple- 
tion e  catarro  ed  altra  cosa,  non  licet  dir,  videl.  in  fisiula.  E  horo  da  ben  e  Uberal  molto, 
non  Torria  faticha  s'il  potcsse  far  di  mancho,  ma  per  questi  soi  si  tuo  faticha.  £  ben  auo 
nepote  6  astuto  e  apto  far  cosse  non  come  Valentino  ma  poco  mancho." — [He  has  some  in- 
ward ailment  arising  from  repletion  and  catarrh,  and  sometliing  else,  which  must  not  be 
spoken  of,  that  is,  in  Juttila.  He  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  very  open-handed ;  he  would 
avoid  all  labour  ijf  he  could,  but  owing  to  this  his  people  have  a  double  share  of  labour. 
And,  indeed,  his  nephew  is  shrewd,  and  fit  for  practical  ousiness,  not  like  Valentinois,  but  a 
li itle  deficient.]  He  means  Lorenxo  Medio.  He  then  absolutely  asserts,  what  others  deny — 
Vettori,  for  example — that  Lorenao  Medici  eagerly  endeavoured  to  obtain  Urbino.  Julian, 
two  days  before  his  death,  besought  the  pope  to  Bpuc  Urbino,  where  he  had  enjoyed  so 
much  kindness  after  his  expulsion  firom  Fmrence.  The  pope  paid  no  regard  to  his  request. 
He  said,  "  non  6  da  parlar  deste  cose." — [He  was  not  toere  to  speak  about  such  things.] 
"  Questo  feva  perche  de  altra  parte  Lorenain  li  era  attomo  in  voLerti  tuor  il  stato." — [tliia 
-4  as  because  on  the  other  huia  Lorenzo  was  then  about  him,  wishing  him  to  take  the  sute.] 

Among  the  pope's  advisers  we  next  find  Julius  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VU.,  of  whose 
talents,  however,  he  forms  no  such  high  estimate  as  others :  "  h  hom  da  ben,  hom  di  non 
molte  facende,  benche  adeaso  il  man^o  di  la  corte  ^  in  le  sue  mani,  d^e  prima  era  in  S.  M* 
in  Portego ;  "—[he  is  a  good  enough  person,  a  man  of  no  great  powers  of  business,  albeit 
that  at  present  the  management  of  the  court  is  in  his  hands,  which  first  was  in  those  of  S. 
Maria  iu  Portego ;]  then  Bibbiena,  whom  be  considers  disposed  to  favour  Spain,  as  he  had 
been  enriched  with  Spanish  benefices ;  finally,  the  said  Lorenzo— "qoal  a  ammo  gaiardo"— 
[who  has  a  brave  spirit]. 

Lorenzo  leads  him  to  speak  of  Florence.  He  says  a  word  about  the  constitution,  but 
adds :  "  Hora  non  si  sens  piu  ordine :  quel  ch'el  vol  rLorenzin)  h  fatto.  Tamen  Firenae  h 
piu  francese  che  altrimente,  e  la  parte  contraria  di  Meaici  non  pol  far  altro,  ma  non  li  place 
(jiiesta  cosa." — [Now  due  order  is  no  longer  maintained :  whatever  he  (Lorenao)  wiahea,  is 
(lone.    Yet  Florence  is  more  disposed  to  mvour  France  than  otherwise,  and  the  party  op- 
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poted  to  the  Medici,  can  make  no  alteration,  but  this  does  not  please  it]  The  land  militia — 
the  ordinanze  (rank  and  file) — had  been  diminished.  The  revalues  were  as  follows : — (1.) 
74,000  due.  from  the  customs,  collected  at  the  gates  and  in  the  city ;— (2.)  120,000  due.  from 
the  subject  towns ; — (3.)  160,000,  due.  from  balzeUo--a  direct  impost,  a  kind  of  tythes. 

This  Driugs  him  to  the  pope's  rerenues,  which  he  reckons  in  general  at  420,000  due. :  and 
so  he  returns  to  the  expenditure  and  personal  qualities  of  the  pope. 


"E  docto  in  humanitk  e  jure  canonicho, 
e  sopra  tutto  musico  excellentissimo,  e  quando 
il  canta  con  qualclie  uuo,  li  fa  donar  100  e 
pin  ducati :  e  per  dir  una  cosa  che  si  dimen- 
ticb  (by  the  author  who  speaks),  Apapa  trahe 
tJl*  anno  di  racautie  da  due.  60,000  e  piu,  ch' 
h  lercha  due  8,000  al  mese,  e  auesti  li  spende 
in  doui,  in  suogar  a  primier  oi  che  molto  si 
ditetta.** 


[He  is  learned  in  humanity  and  the  canon 
law,  and  above  all  a  most  excellent  musician, 
and  when  he  sings  with  any  one,  he  gives 
him  100  due.  and  more :  and  to  say  what  waa 
forgotten  (by  the  author  who  speaks),  the 
pope  draws  annually  from  vacancies  about 
60,000  ducats  and  more,  which  is  about  8,000 
due.  a-month,  and  this  he  spends  in  presents, 
in  playing  at  premier  (a  kind  of  cards),  which 


he  was  very  fond  of.] 

Tl&ese  notices,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  very  g^raphic,  and  are  communicated  with  much 
naivety  and  in  an  easy  conversational  manner.  Tne  reader's  interest  is  carried  along  with 
them. 

8. 

8<munario  di  la  relatione  di  Marco  Minio,  ritomato  da  corte,  1520  Zugno.  Sanuto,  Tom. 
XXym. — [Summary  of  the  report  of  Marco  Minio,  on  his  return  from  the  court  in 
June  1520.    Sanuto,  voL  xxviii.J 

Marco  Minio  was  Zoni's  snooesaor;  his  report  is  unfortunately  very  short.  He  begins 
with  the  revenues,  which  he  considers  as  inconsiderable : — 


«i 


'H  papa  a  intrada  per  il  papato  pocha: 
son  tre  sorte  de  intrade :  d'  annate  trase  all' 
anno  100  m.  due.,  ma  le  annate  consistorial,  ch' 
h  episcopati  e  abbattie,  la  mita  h  de  cardinali ; 
di  offiqj  traie  all'  anno  60  m. ;  di  composition 
60  m.  Non  a  contadi  (eontanti),  perche  e 
liboral,  non  sa  tenir  danari,  poi  li  florentini  e 
ioi  parenti  non  li  lassa  mai  aver  un  soldo,  e 
diti  JPiorentini  h  in  gran  odio  in  corte,  perche 
in  ogni  cosa  h  FiorentinL  D  papa  sta  neu- 
teal  fra  Spagna  e  Fraiisa:  ma  lui  orator  tien 
pende  da  Spagna,  perche  h  sta  pur  messo  in 
caxa  da  Spa^oli,  etiam  assumpto  al  papato. 
n  cardinal  di  Medici  suo  nepote,  qua!  non  h 
l^timo,  a  ^pran  poter  col  papa:  h  hom  di 
gran  manegio:" — it  will  be  seen  that  since 
Sorsi's  time  his  reputation  had  increased — 
"  a  grandissima  autorit^  tamen  non  fa  nulla 
se  prima  non  dimanda  al  papa  di  cose  di 
oonto ;  bora  si  ritrova  a  Firense  a  govemar 
quella  dtti ;  il  cardinal  Bibbiena  h  appresso 
del  papa,  ma  questo  Medici  fa  il  tutto." 


[The  pope  derives  little  revenue  from  the 
popedom:  there  are  three  kinds  of  revenue; 
nom  the  annates  he  draws  100,000  ducats  ttr 
year,  but  of  the  consistorial  annates,  which 
are  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  a  half  belongs  to 
the  cardinals :  from  the  offices  he  draws  60,000 
ducats  a-year;  and  from  compositions  60,000. 
He  has  no  ready  money,  for  ne  is  liberal,  he 
cannot  keep  money;  then  the  Florentines 
and  his  relations  never  allow  him  to  keep  a 
farthing,  and  the  said  Florentines  are  much 
disliked  at  court,  for  in  evervthing  there  are 
Florentines.  The  pope  holds  a  neutral  posi- 
tion betwixt  Spain  and  France :  but  the  am- 
bassador considers  him  a  dependant  of  Spain 
on  account  of  his  having  been  restored  to  his 
native  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  even 
raised  to  the  popedom.  Cardinal  Medici  his 
nephew,  who  is  illegitimate,  has  much  influ- 
ence with  the  pope;  he  is  a  man  of  much 
skill  in  negotiation— -(it  will  be  seen  that 
since  Zoni  s  time  Ids  reputation  had  in- 
creased)— he  has  the  utmost  authority,  yet 
he  does  nothing  without  first  asking  the 
pope's  leave  when  the  matter  is  important : 
at  present  he  is  at  Florence  en^;aged  in  the 
^vemment  of  that  dty :  Cardinal  Bibbiena 
18  often  enou^  with  the  pope,  but  this  Medici 
does  e?erythmg.] 

The  ambassador  assures  his  countrymen  that  the  pope  entertains  tolerably  favourable 
sentiments  towards  them.  It  is  true  he  does  not  wish  to  see  Venice  become  greater,  but 
for  no  disadvantage  in  the  world  would  he  suffer  it  to  perish. 

9. 
Diario  de  Sebastiano  de  Branca  de  Tclini.  Bibl.  Barber,  n.  1103.— [Diary  of  Seb.  de  Branca  de 

TeUni.    Barberini  Library,  No.  1103.] 

Sixty-three  leaves,  from  the  22d  of  April,  1494,  to  1513,  run  into  the  time  of  Leo  X.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared  with  Buroardus,  and  as  the  least  was  known  to  the  author,  it 
cannot  at  all  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  same.  He  saw  only  what  everybody 
jjIj^  likewise  saw. 

Thiu  he  describes  the  entrance  of  Cliarles  VIII.,  whose  army  he  estimates  at  from  30.000 
to  40,000  men.  He  considers  the  king  the  most  ill-looking  ^enon  he  had  ever  seen ;  while 
his  people,  on  the  other  liand,  he  thought  the  handsomest  in  the  world :  "  la  piu  bclla  raite 
mm  fa  vista  mai."  He  must  not  be  tiOcen  at  his  word ;  he  likes  this  way  of  expressing  him- 
sdf.    (He  relates  that  a  man  had  paid  as  much  as  300  dncata  for  a  horse.) 
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C«tar  is  the  most  terrible  person  that  ever  lived.  The  times  of  (pope)  Alexander  were 
tingoished  for  atrocities,  dearths,  and  taxes.  "  Papa  Alessandro  fnttao  la  data  a  tutti  li  preti 
e  a  tutti  li  officiaH  per  tre  anni  e  tutte  le  chieae  di  Koma  e  foradi  noma zV^  ^^  ^  cm- 
data  contro  il  Turco,  e  poi  la  dava  alio  fijf^aolo  per  £ure  m^lio  la  ruerra.'* — [Pope  Alexander 
squandered  what  was  given  to  all  the  prieats,  and  to  all  the  officiius,  for  three  years,  and  all 

the  churches  in  Rome  and  out  of  Rome for  carrying  on  a  cmaade  against  the  Tnzl^ 

and  then  gave  it  to  his  son,  that  the  war  might  be  better  conducted.}  According  to  bin, 
Cesar  gave  audimces  to  nobodv  but  his  executioner,  Michilotto.  All  his  servants  went 
about  gailv  dressed :  "  vestiti  di  broccado  d'ore  e  di  veUuto  fino  alle  calse :  se  ne  fiKevano  le 
pianelle  e  le  scarpe" — [clothed  in  brocade  of  gold  and  velvet  to  their  stockmgs :  their  shoea 
and  slippers  were  made  of  it]. 

He  is  a  huge  admirer  of  J  ulias  11. :  "  No  lo  fece  mai  papa  quello  che  have  fktto  papa  Julio.** 
—[No  pope  ever  did  what  has  been  done  by  pope  Julius.]  He  reckons  up  the  towns  he  haid 
ta£en,  yet  he  supposes  that  by  his  wars  he  was  chargeable  with  the  death  of  10,000  men. 

Leo  comes  next.  He  began  with  promises :  "  Che  i  Romani  fossero  francfai  di  gabdla, 
ed  oflSdi  e  benefidi  che  stanno  nella  dttade  di  Roma  fossero  dati  alii  Romani :  ne  fecem 
grand'  allepease  per  Roma."— [That  the  Romans  should  be  freed  f^m  the  tax  called  gabd, 
and  the  offices  aud  benefices  wluch  were  comprised  within  the  city  of  Rome  were  to  be  given 
to  the  Romans :  he  by  this  caused  great  satisfaction  throu^out  Rome.] 

Private  persons  occasionally  occur ;  thus  here,  for  example,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  boldest  and  most  renowned  procurator :  Bent*  Moccaro,  u  piu  terribile  nomo  (m»chtigst^ 

Swaltigste)  che  mai  fusse  stato  in  Roma  per  im  uomo  privato  in  Roma." — [Bent*  Biocooo^ 
e  most  terrible  man  (most  powerful  and  violent)  that  bad  ever  been  in  Rome,  for  a  private 
man  in  Rome.]    He  lost  his  life  by  means  of  the  Orsini. 

Even  in  this  otherwise  unimportant  work  there  is  r^ected,  as  in  a  glass,  the  spirit  of  the 
times — the  spirit  of  the  different  governments, — times  of  terror,  of  conquest  and  of  mildnesa, 
under  Alexander,  Julius,  and  Leo.  Other  diaries,  as  that  for  example  of  Cola  CoUdne,  firom 
1521-1561,  contsin,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  of  importance. 

10. 

Vita  Leonis  X.  Pontmds  Maximi  per  Frandscum  Novellum  Romanum,  J.  V.  Professorem. 
BibL  Barberina. — [Life  of  Leo  X.,  supreme  pontiff,  by  Francis  Novella,  Roman,  Pr(^es- 
sor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law.    Barbenni  Library.] 

"Alii  (says  the  author)  longe  melius  et  haec  et  alia  mihi  incc^^ta  referre  et  deacribem 
poterunt" — [Others  (says  the  author)  could  relate  and  describe  Mth  these  and  other  things 
unknown  to  me,  much  better.]    Vary  true.    His  little  work  is  thoroughly  insignificant. 

n. 

Qnaedam  historica  anae  ad  notitiam  temporum  pertinent  pontificatuum  Leouis  X.,  Adriani 
VI.,  Clementis  vll.  Ex  libris  notariorum  sub  iisdem  pontifidbus. — [Some  historical 
notices  bearing  upon  a  proper  notion  of  the  times  of  the  popedom  of  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI., 
Clement  VII.  From  the  books  of  the  notaries  under  those  pontiffs.]  Excerpted  by 
Felix  ConteUorius.    Bibl.  Barberina.    48  leaves. 

Short  sketches  of  the  tenor  of  iustruments :  c.  g.  "  Leo  X.  assi^nat  contessinae  de  Medida 
de  Rodulfis  ejus  sorori  due.  285  auri  de  camera  ex  introitibus  dohanarum  pecudum  persol- 
veudos." — [Leo  X.  assigns  to  the  countess  di  Medici  di  Rodulphi,  his  sister,  ^^  golden 
ducats  from  the  treasury,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  customs  on  sheep.] 

I  have  availed  myself  here  and  there  of  these  sketches.  Perhaps  humanly  tne  most  re- 
markable, and  which  has  remained  hitherto  unmeutioned,  is  the  following  statement  from  a 
brief  of  11th  June,  1529 : — "  Some  jewels  belon^ng  to  the  papal  see  had  been  removed  into 
the  charge  of  Bernard  Bracchi.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  dty,  Bracchi  thought  it 
advisable  to  bury  them  in  a  zarden.  He  informed  one  person  alone  of  his  having  done  so^ 
a  certain  Jerome  Bacato  of  Florence,  so  that  some  one  might  know  of  it  in  case  of  any  mis- 
chance happening  to  himself.  In  a  short  time  Bracchi  was  seised  by  the  Germans,  and 
received  very  rou&^h  treatment.  Jerome  supposed  forthwith  that  his  friend  had  died  under 
the  torture,  and  from  a  like  anxiety  communicated  his  secret  to  another  person.  But  this 
last  was  not  so  incommunicative :  the  (Germans  heard  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and  by  renewed 
and  more  violent  tortures,  they  compelled  Bracchi  at  last  to  point  out  the  place.  In  order 
to  redeem  this  treasure  Bracchi  came  imder  an  obligation  to  psy  10,000  ducats.  Jerome 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  traitor,  and  killed  himself  from  shame  and  rage. 

12. 

Sommario  di  la  relation  fatta  in  nregadi  per  S.  Aluixe  Gradenigo,  venuto  orator  di  Rcmia, 
1533  Maxo. — [Summary  of  tne  Report  made  in  the  senate  by  S.  Aluixe  Gradenigo,  on 
his  arrival  as  ambassador  from  Rome,  March  1523.]     Sanuto,  tom.  xxxiv. 

First  about  the  city,  which  he  too  finds  increased  in  a  short  time  by  about  10,000  houses; 
of  its  constitution:  the  conservators  claim  the  rank  of  ambassadors,  which  the  latter  refuse 
them.  Julius  Medid  had  risen  still  higher  in  reputation.  "  Hom  di  summa  autoritie  richo 
cardinale,  era  il  priino  appresso  Leon,  hom  di  pan  ingenio  e  cuor :  il  papa  (Leone)  feva 
quello  lui  voleva.'— [A  man  of  the  highest  authority,  and  a  rich  cardinal,  be  ranked  next 
after  Leo,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  spirit:  the  pope  (Leo)  did  whatever  he  desired  should 
be  done.]    H  e  describes  Leo  X.,  "  Di  statura  grandiaaima,  testa  molto  grossa,  haTca  bellissima 
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■um :  bellisfimo  pirlador  -  prainetea  atsa  mm  non  atendea. — U  papa  ai  lerviva  molto  con 
dimandar  dauaii  al  imprestido,  Tendeya  poi  li  olfidi,  impegnaya  soie,  rase  del  papato  e  fiuo 
li  apoatoli  per  aver  danaro." — [Of  rery  la^  stature,  he  has  a  huge  head,  and  a  most  beautifid 
hand :  the  finest  speaker :  he  promises  enough  bnt  forgets  to  observe  his  promises. — ^The  pope 
has  bera  much  in  use  to  ask  lor  money  on  loan;  he  then  sold  oflSces,  and  pledged  jewels,  the 
glories  of  the  popedom,  and  even  the  ([silver)  apostles,  to  get  monej.ij  He  reckons  the 
aecular  revenues  at  300,000,  and  the  spiritual  at  100,000  ducats. 

He  considers  Leo's  policy  thoroughly  anti-French.  If  appearances  were  ever  otherwise, 
he  must  have  dissembled.  "Fenaeva  ease  amico  del  re  di  francia." — [He  feigned  beinf^  a 
friend  to  the  king  of  France.]  But  at  that  time  he  was  openly  opposed  to  France,  for  which 
Gradenigo  adduces  the  following  reasou.  "Disse  che  m'  di  Lutrech  et  m'  de  I'Escu  havia 
ditto  che  1  voleva  die  le  recchia  del  papa  fusae  la  m«or  parte  restasse  di  la  so  pnsona." — 
Does  it  mean  that  there  should  be  notning  left  to  the  pope  but  his  ears?  A  gross  jest 
indeed,  and  absurd  withal,  which  Leo  took  very  ilL  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  vtkt  talung 
of  Milan,  Leo  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  it  waa  but  half  of  the  war. 

Leo  left  the  papal  exchequer  so  exhausted,  that  the  wax  candles  that  had  been  intended 
for  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  cardinal  8.  Giorgio,  who  died  shortly  before  him,  had  to  be 
taken  for  his  own. 

The  ambassador  waited  till  the  arrival  of  Adrian  VL  He  describes  the  latter's  moderate 
and  rational  mode  of  life,  and  remarks  that  at  first  he  maintained  a  neutrality. 


'Disse:  il  papa  per  opinion  soa,  ancora 
cbel  aia  dipendente  del  imperador,  h  neutral, 
ed  a  molto  a  cuor  di  fiur  la  trieva  per  atender 
a  le  coae  del  Turco,  e  questo  si  judica  per  le 
•oe  operation  cotidiane  come  etiam  per  la 
mala  contentessa  del  vicere  di  Napoli,  che 
Tcane  a  Roma  per  far  dichiarar  il  papa  im- 
perial, e  8.  8'  non  volse,  onde  si  parti  sensa 
oondusion.  D  papa  h  molto  intento  a  le  cose 
di  Hungaria  e  desidera  si  faai  la  impresa 
contra  iufideli,  dubita  che  1  Turco  non  vegni 
a  Roma,  pero  cerca  di  unir  li  principi  chris- 
tiani  e  far  la  paxe  universal,  saltem  trieve  per 
treanm." 


[It  is  said,  that  in  his  own  opinions  the 

5 ope  is  neutral,  notwithstanding  his  being 
ependaut  on  the  emperor,  and  has  much  at 
heart  the  making  of  a  peace  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  of  the  Turk,  and  this 
is  thought  to  be  the  case  from  his  daily  pro- 
ceedings, as  also  from  the  discontentment 
of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  came  to  Rome 
to  get  the  pope  to  acclare  himself  imperial, 
ana  His  Holiuess  would  not  do  so;  hence  he 
went  away  without  effecting  his  object  The 
pope  is  veiT  attentive  to  the  aifairs  of  Hun- 
gary, and  desires  that  an  enterprise  should 
be  undertaken  against  the  infidels,  is  afraid 
lest  the  Turk  should  come  to  Rome,  there- 
fore wishes  to  unite  the  chiefs  of  Christen- 
dom, and  to  have  an  universal  peace,  or  at 
least  a  truce  for  three  years.] 

13. 
Summario  del  viazio  di  oratori  nostri  andono  a  Roma  a  dar  la  obedicntia  a  papa  Hadiiano 
VI. — [Summary  of  the  journey  which  our  ambassadors  made  to  Rome  to  do  obeisance 
to  pope  Adrian  VI.] 

The  only  report  which  gives  the  interest  of  the  narrative  of  a  journey,  and  also  pays  at- 
tention to  objects  of  art. 

The  ambassadors  describe  the  prosperity  of  Ancona,  the  fertility  of  the  Mark;  in  Spello 
they  were  well  received  by  Horace  Baglione;  and  so  they  came  to  Rome. 

They  describe  an  entertainment  given  them  by  a  landed  proprietor,  cardinal  Comelio. 
Their  account  of  the  music  given  while  they  were  at  the  table,  is  worth  notice.  "A  la  tavola 
yennero  ogni  sorte  de  musici,  che  in  Roma  si  atrovava,  U  pifari  excellenti  di  continuo  sou- 
orono,  ma  eravi  clavicembani  con  voce  dcntro  mirabOissima,  liuti  e  quatro  violoni." — [AU  kinds 
of  musicians  to  be  found  in  Rome  came  to  the  table,  excellent  lute-players  sounded  contin- 
ually, but  there  were  there  harpsichords  with  a  most  wonderful  voice  within,  lutes  and  four 
yiolms.]  Grimaui  too  ^ve  them  an  entertainment :  "  Poi  disnar  vcnncno  alcuni  musici,  tra 
U  quaU  una  donna  brutissima  che  cantb  in  liuto  mirabilmente." — [After  dinner  came  some 
musicians,  among  whom  an  exceedingly  deformed  woman  sang  to  the  lute  most  wonderfully.] 

They  then  visited  the  churches.  At  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  men  were  employed  in  making 
feme  decorations  about  the  doors ;  "alciuii  amesi  e  volte  di  alcune  porte  di  una  preda  rac- 
odlta  delle  anticaglie:" — [some  ornaments  and  vaulted  masonry  of  some  ^tes  from  spoil 
collected  from  the  antiqued] — each  little  stone  that  the  men  were  here  working  at,  deserved 
in  their  opinion,  to  be  set  in  gold  and  worn  on  the  finger.  —  The  Pantheon.  An  altar  was 
just  then  in  the  course  of  construction,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  grave  of  Raphael.  They 
were  shown  decorations  in  imitation  of  gold,  that  seemed  equal  to  Rhenish  guldens. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  were  it  real  gold,  pope  Leo  would  not  have  left  it  there.  They  are 
•mazed  at  the  pillars,  lar^r  than  th«.irs  of  St.  Mark.  "Sosteugono  un  coperto  in  colmo,  cl 
qua]  h  di  alcune  travi  di  metallo.'* — They  support  a  dome  over  head,  which  is  formed  of 
several  beams  of  metal.] 

1  XteUan  wbolan,  fran  diflbrvni  parte  of  Italy,  haw  Imn  eotwulird  m  to  the  mfanfng  of  the  word*  rtue  aod 
ayaiteM.  Ob*  raggMta  tcadlng  rote  tor  reum,  1  haw  vcntimd  on  pnterrhig  raxt,  a*  the  Veiiettnii  for  raggi.  At  to 
tho  void  mpoattU,  wHte  of  appeal  aeot  from  the  dturch  eoarta  to  Bome,  being  called  In  the  canon  law  apottoli,  ti«e 
pMHlfe  najr  inpljr  that  Leo  ifanoniacaUy  eold  the  eodm-aatfeal  Joriadietion.  Thh  \m  the  eugfnticn  of  an  accomplivbcd 
ItaUsai  bat  ha  thtohs,  at  tha  MUM  itanc,  tha*  a  more  literal  tnterjairtaHuii  li  probably  nnore  comet,  and  that  the 
I  of  Mliito  SBd  apestlM.    I  ha^a  awunnd  the  a«iet<aee  of  <Owr  ima^n  d  the  apoetlw.~Ta. 
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They  nmender  themselves  with  great  nahet6  to  the  •dmiration  o€  antiqaitj.  I  knoir 
not  whether  this  book  is  likely  to  nil  into  the  hands  of  antiquaries.  The  fodowfaig  de- 
scription of  the  Coloasenm  is  at  least  rery  striking : — 


"Honte  Cavallo  h  ditto  perche  alia  som- 
mitk  del  coUe  benissimo  habitatovi  h  una 
oerta  madiina  de  nn  peso  di  groasisaimo 
mnro  (eine  robe  Basis),  sopra  on  di  ctntoni 
Ti  h  uno  carallo  di  ^gmn  par  de  Istria  molto 
autiqao  e  ddlaretiisti  eotroso  e  sopra  1*  altro 
uno  altro,  tntti  doi  dal  meso  inansi  soe  testa, 
coUq,  lampe,  spalle  e  meso  il  dorso :  appresso 
di  qnelli  stanno  doe  gran  gicanti,  huomini 
due  fiate  maggiori  del  natimOe,  ignndi,  che 
eon  un  bcaiso  u  tengono:  le  figure  sooo  bel- 
Ussime,  proportionate  e  di  la  medesima  pietra 
di  caTdu,  belUssimi  si  i  caTalli  oome  sh  huo- 
mau,  sotto  uno  di  quali  yi  sono  beUissime 
lettere  nugusoUe  che  dicono  opus  Fidie  e 
sotto  r  amo  opus  Praxitelis." 


I  [Monte  CsTallo  is  so  called  because  at  the 
summit  of  tiie  hill,  whidi  is  rery  weQ  in- 
habited, there  is  a  certain  contriyanoe  of  a 
piece  of  Texy  rough  wall  (a  rough  base),  over 
one  of  the  comers  there  is  a  horse  m  what 
appears  to  be  Istrian  stone,  rery  andent,  and 
corroded  with  age ;  and  over  the  other  (comc^ 
another  (hone),  both  of  them  from  uie  midP 
die  perfect  models,  their  heads,  necks^  paws, 
shoulders,  and  the  half  of  their  backs:  be- 
side which  stand  two  great  pants,  two  men 
sculptured  larger  than  Ufe,  nakeo,  holding 
them  with  one  arm ;  the  flgmres  sie  most  bean- 
tiAil,  finely  proportioned^  and  ot  the  same 
stone  as  the  norses;  most  beautiftd  are  the 
horses  as  well  as  the  men,  under  one  of  whidi 
are  most  beautifiil  m^uscule  letters  which 
tell  us  that  it  is  the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
under  the  other  the  work  of  Praxiteles.] 

They  repair  to  the  capitol,  where,  among  many  other  fine  statues,  they  find  "uno  Tillano 
di  bronso  che  si  cava  mi  spin  da  un  pe,  &tto  al  natural  rustico  modo:  par  a  eui  lo  mint 
vo|^  Ismentarsi  di  qud  spin,  coea  troppo  exeelleute." — [a  bronxe  peasant  taldng  a  thorn 
firom  a  foot,  sculptured  after  nature  in  a  rustic  ftahion :  it  seems  to  one  that  his  whole  son! 
is  absorbed  in  the  distress  caused  by  that  thorn;  an  excellent  thing.]  At  the  BelTedeie 
they  go  first  of  aU  to  see  the  Laocoon.  The  German  infantry  hare  oiten  been  diarged  with 
having  made  it  necessary  to  restore  an  arm  to  this  work  of  art.  But  we  here  find  tiiat  the 
arm  was  wanting  previous  to  the  taking  (tf  the  city.  "O^  cosa  h  integra,  sahroche  al 
Laoooonte  gii  manca  il  brazxo  destro."— -fEver^  thing  is  entire,  except  that  Laocoon  wants 
his  right  arm.]  They  are  in  an  extac^  of  admiration.  Theysay  of  all  (the  figures) :  "non 
gti  manca  die  lo  spirito." — [nothing  is  wanting  but  life.]  They  describe  the  children  re- 
markably wdl: — 

<*L'  uno  volendosi  tirare  dal  rabido  ser 
pente  con  il  suo  braiello  da  una  gamba  mb 


potendosi  per  modo  alcuno  lyutar,  sta  con  la 
fscda  lacnmosa  cridando  verso  il  padre  e 
tenendolo  con  I'altra  mano  nel  simstro  brasso. 
Si  vede  in  sti  puttini  doppio  dolore,  I'uno  per 
vedersi  la  morte  a  lui  propinqua,  Taltro  perche 
il  padre  non  lo  puol  ajutare  e  si  languisce." — 


[The  one  wishing  to  draw  himsdf  away 
firom  the  rabid  serpent  with  his  little  arm  it 
one  1^,  unable  in  any  way  to  help  himsdf, 
stands  with  his  weening  hce  crpng  towards 
his  father,  and  holoing  him  wi^  the  other 
hand  in  the  left  arm.  A  double  grief  is  seen 
in  those  two  boys ;  the  one  on  account  of  the 
near  approach  of  death,  the  other  because 
his  father  cannot  assist  him,  and  he  is  pining 
away.] 

They  add  that  king  Francis,  at  the  conference  of  Bologna,  had  applied  to  the  pope  for 
this  work  (of  art),  but  he  would  not  allow  liis  Belvedere  to  be  deprived  of  it,  and  had  a  copy 
made  of  it  for  the  king.  The  boys  arc  already  fiiiished.  But  though  the  artist  were  to  hve 
500  years,  and  worked  a  hundred  at  it,  it  would  not  turn  out  equd  to  the  orig^inaL  They 
found  also  at  the  Belvedere  a  young  Flemish  artist,  who  had  executed  two  statues  of  the 
pope. 

They  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  pope  and  the  court.  The  most  important  notice 
they  communicate  is  that  cardinal  Volterra,  who  had  hitherto  dispossessed  the  Medid,  had 
been  apprehended,  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  of  his  having  been  intercepted  in 
which  he  encouraged  the  king  of  France  now  to  ask  an  attack  upon  Italy,  as  he  never  would 
find  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  It  was  just  that  that  raised  Medici  again.  The  imperial 
ambassador  Sessa  stood  oy  him.  Tliis  occurrence  may  likdy  have  given  the  decisive  occa- 
sion for  the  turn  taken  by  Adrian's  poUcy. 


14. 

Clementis  VII.  P.  M.  Condave  et  Creatio.    Bibl.  Barb.  4.  70  Bl.— [Conclave  and  Creation 
of  Clement  TIL,  supreme  pontiff.    Barb.  lib.  4.  70  leaves.] 

We  find  the  following  note  on  the  title:  "Hoe  conclave  sapit  stylum  Joh.  Bapt.  Sangae 
civis  Romani  qui  fuit  Clementi  VH.  ab  epistolis.'' — [This  condave  savours  of  the  style  of 
John  Bapt.  Saiiga,  Roman  dtisen,  who  was  Clement  VIL's  secretary  for  letters/)  Bnt  this 
conjecture  may  be  unhesitatingly  rdected.  Another  MS.  of  the  Barberini  library,  which 
bears  the  title  "Vianesii  Albergati  Boooniensis  commentarii  rerum  sui  temporis,** — [Com- 
mentaries of  the  affairs  of  his  own  time  by  Vianesius  Albergati  of  Bologna,^  contains 
nothing  but  this  conclave.  It  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Commentaries,  of  which  mean- 
while, there  is  no  continuation  to  be  found.  We  may  assume  that  the  conclave  above  men- 
tioned had  Vianesius  Albernti  for  its  author. 

But  who  was  this  author  r    Masauchdli  has  sereral  Albergati,  but  not  this  one. 


II. 


2x 
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In  t  letter  of  Girolamo  Nigral  we  find  the  foUowing  anecdote: — A  Bologueae  intimated 
to  pope  Adrian  that  he  had  an  important  lecret  to  communicate  to  him,  but  he  was  in  want 
of  mone^  to  pay  for  his  coming  to  him.  Meatire  Vianesio,  a  friend  and  faTOOier  of  the 
Medid,  mteroeded  for  him.  The  pope  at  leu^h  told  the  latter  that  he  might  lay  out  the 
twenty- four  ducats  which  the  Bolognese  required,  and  that  he  should  have  them  back  again. 
Vianesio  did  this,  and  his  man  arrived.  He  was  introduced  with  the  utmost  secrecy: 
"Holy  Father,'*  he  began,  "if  you  would  conquer  the  Turks,  you  must  fit  out  a  great  ar- 
mament by  land  and  sea."    He  said  nothing  more.    "Per  Deum!"  [By  G !]  >   said  the 

pope,  in  exceeding  ill  humour  at  this,  "  this  Bolognese  of  yours  is  a  great  cheat ;  but  if  he 
nas  deceived  me  it  shall  be  at  yoor  cost."  He  never  retutned  him  the  twenty-four  ducats. 
Probably  this  was  our  author.  Even  in  our  little  work  he  says  that  he  had  l>een  tiie  n^o- 
tiator  between  the  Medici  and  the  pope :  me  etiam  intemuntio.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Adrian,  whom  he  already  had  had  means  of  knowing  in  Spain. 

T(^  he  has  erected  for  him  the  most  inglorious  monument  tiiat  can  be  conceived.  We 
ma^  form  some  idea  from  it  of  that  whole  hatred  which  Adrian  awakened  in  these  Italians : 
"81  ipsius  avaritiam,  crudeUtatem  et  principatus  administrandi  insdtiam  cousiderabimus, 
baiharorumque  quoa  secum  adduxerat  asperam  feramque  uaturam,  merito  inter  peasimos 
pontifices  referendus  est." — [If  we  consider  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  ignorance  (tf  adminis- 
tering the  principahty,  and  the  rough  and  wild  nature  (tf  the  bariwrians  whom  he  brought 
with  mm,  he  may  deservedly  be  reckoned  among  the  worst  popes.]  He  is  not  ashamed  to 
give  the  most  pitiful  pasquUs  on  the  deceased,  one,  for  example,  wnere  he  is  compared  first 
to  an  aas,  thea  to  a  wolf,  "  post  naulo  faciem  induit  lupi  acrem," — fa  Uttle  after  he  puta  on 
the  fierce  countenance  of  a  wolf,] — nay,  at  last  with  Caracalla  and  Nero.  But  if  we  come  to 
proofs,  the  poor  pope  becomes  even  justified  by  what  Vianesio  relates. 

Adnan  had  a  room  in  the  Torre  Borgia,  the  key  of  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him,  and  which  used  to  be  called  the  most  holy ;  on  his  death  this  room  was  eageriy  opened. 
As  he  had  received  much  and  spent  Uttle,  it  was  supposed  that  his  treasure  would  be  found 
here.  Nothing  was  found  but  books  and  papers,  a  few  rings  of  Leo  the  X.,  but  hardly  any 
money.  It  was  admitted  at  last,  "male  partis  optime  usum  fuisse  " — [that  he  had  made 
the  best  use  of  thin^  which  he  had  badly  obtained]. 

The  complaints  raised  by  the  author  about  the  delays  in  public  business  might  be  better 
founded.  The  pope  would  say,  "cogitabimua,  yidebimus** — [we  will  think  of  it — ^we  will 
see].  He  gave  uistrnctious  indeed  to  his  secrrtary ;  but  only  aiTcer  long  delays  did  the  latter 
give  instructions  to  the  auditor  of  the  chamber.  That  was  a  well-meaning  person,  but  one 
who  never  brought  business  to  a  dose,  and  entangled  himself  in  his  own  activity.  "Nimia 
ei  nooebat  diligentia." — [Too  much  diligence  was  hurtful  to  him.]  Adrian  was  ^plied  to 
anfw.    He  would  repeat :  "  cogitabimus,  videbimus.** 

So  much  the  more  does  he  extol  the  Media  and  Leo  X.,  his  kindly  disposition,  the  security 
people  enjoyed  under  his  reign,  and  his  architectural  works. 

Irom  this  I  conclude  that  Raphael's  Araui  (tapestry)  was  originally  intended  for  the 
Sistine  chapeL 


"Quod  quidem  sacellum  Julius  IL  opera 
Michaelis  AngeU  pingendi  sculpendique  sci- 
entia  darissimi  admirabili  exomavit  pictura, 
quo  opere  nullum  absolutiua  extare  actate  no- 
atra  plerique  indicant,  moxque  Leo  X.  ingenio 
Baphaelis  Urbinatis  architecti  et  pictoris 
odeberrimi  auleis  aiuro  purpuraque  mtextis 
insi^ivit,  c^nae  absolutissimi  operis  pulchri- 
tudme  ommum  oculos  tenent." 


[Which  chapel,  indeed,  JnUus  II.  adorned 
with  painting  admirably  done  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  most  celebrated  as  a  painter 
aud  sculptor,  a  work  than  which  nothing 
more  perfect  is  thought  by  most  to  exist  in 
oiur  times,  and  straightway  Leo  X.,  aided  by 
the  genius  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  that  moat 
celebrated  architect  and  painter,  made  it  fur- 
ther remarkable  with  halls  covered  over  with 
gold  and  purple,  which  charm  the  eyes  of  all 
men  with  the  beauty  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.] 


15. 

Instruttione  al  Card'  Rev~  di  Famese,  che  fri  poi  Paul  IH.,  quando  and6  l^to  all'  Imp** 
Carlo  V.  doppo  il  saoco  di  Roma. — [Instructions  to  the  most  Rev.  Carainal  Famese, 
who  was  afterwards  Paul  lU.,  ou  his  proceeding  as  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  after  the  sack  of  Rome.] 

I  found  these  instructions  first  in  the  Corsini  libranr.  No.  467,  and  thereupon  obtained  a 
copy  in  the  written  characters  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

It  was  known  to  Pallavidni :  he  refers  to  it  in  his  Istoria  del  concilio  di  Trento,  Ub.  II.  c. 
13. — [History  of  the  coundl  of  Trent,  book  II.  ch.  13.1  Yet,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
foUowmg  heads,  he  had  made  less  use  of  it  than  his  words  would  imply.  He  takes  his  nar- 
rative firam  other  sources. 

As  these  Instructions  are  not  only  of  great  consequence  as  respects  papal  affairs,  but  for 
the  whole  policy  of  Europe  at  ao  important  a  crisis,  and  comprise  many  weighty  matters 
not  acknowledged  elsewhere,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 

Sint  them  entire.    Bnt  since  that  this  has  been  done  also  in  the  Papiers  d'  ^tat  du  Cnr- 
nal  GranveUe,— [Cardinal  Granvelle's  State  papers,]  vol  I.  p.  j280— 310,  a   collert..,n 

1  II  would  appmr  DmiC  ▲ditaa,  w  wtrhmted  m  ■  pioot  Mid  viitaou*  pop«,  waa  »  profknc  twtfuw.  •  T». 
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inditpeiuable  to  ^trf  oae  who  occupies  hinuelf  serioiulir  with  the  hiBtonr  of  this  period. 
I  think  the  leader  will  be  content  witn  my  leaving  out  a  document  which  he  can  find  dae- 
where — ^periiqis  a  little  modernised ;  but  who  will  contend  about  that — and  with  my  taking 
advantage  of  the  space  thus  acquired  to  make  the  rest  more  readable  by  employing  a  luga 

Let  me  only  repeat  here  the  introductory  remarks  on  the  occasion,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  instructions. 

In  June  1526,  the  pope  published  a  brief,  in  which  he  succinctly  narrated  all  his  oomplaiata 
against  the  emperor.  To  this  the  latter  very  warmly  replied  m  1526.  Tlie  state  paper, 
iniich  appnred  at  that  time  under  the  title,  "Pro  divo  Carolo  V.,  -  •  apologetici  tibn,  -  -" 
(in  Goldut  Politica  Imperialia,  p.  984,)  contains  a  detailed  refutation  of  tl^  pope's  umr- 
tions.  To  those  writings  these  Instructions  are  now  to  be  added.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbqr 
consist  c€  two  different  parts:  in  the  one  of  which  the  pope  personally  is  spoken  of  in  tne 
third  person:  composed  probably  b^  GKberto  or  some  other  confidential  minister  of  the  popcL 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  with  respect  to  the  eariier  occurrences  under  both  Leo  and 
Cl«nent;  and  a  second,  which  is  shorter,  b^^ning  with  the  words  per  non  entrare  m  It 
eaute  per  le  qttali  Jkmmo  cottretti,  (Pap.  d'  €t.  p.  303)  in  which  the  pope  speaks  in  the  ftnt 
person,  and  which  was  probably  drawn  up  by  himself.  Both  are  calculated  for  the  pnrpoae 
of  justifying  the  measures  of  the  Roman  court,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  placing  in  the 
worst  light  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  One  must  not  believe  them  to  the 
letter  on  all  individual  points;  here  and  there  we  find  misrepresentations  of  fscts:  but  in 
gaieral  not  only  the  papal,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  the  Spanuh  policy  is  involved  in  then. 
We  find,  for  instance,  tbat  as  early  as  in  1525,  people  thought  of  the  acquisition  of  Por- 
tugal to  Spain. 

16. 

Sommario  dell'  Istoria  d'  Italia  dall'  anno  1512  insino  a  1527,  scritto  da  Franceso  Vettort— 
[Summary  of  the  history  of  Italy  from  the  year  1512  to  1527,  by  Frauds  Vettori] 

This  is  an  exceedin^v  remarkable  little  work,  written  by  a  sensible  man  who  was  deeply 
iuitiated  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Medici  and  those  of  all  Italy,  the  firiend  of  Macbia^ 
and  GuicciardinL  I  found  it  in  the  Corsini  library  at  Rome,  yet  could  only  excerpt  frain 
it.    Otherwise  I  should  have  had  it  printed,  which  it  eminently  deserves  to  be. 

The  plague  of  1527  drove  Francis  Vettori  from  Rorence,  and  he  wrote  this  review  of  the 
most  recent  events  at  his  counti^  house. 

He  chiefly  occupies  himself  with  Florentine  affairs.  He  approximates  an  opinion  similar 
to  that  formed  by  those  friends  of  his.  When  he  mentions  the  order  of  thinn  which  the 
Medici  gave  to  his  native  city  in  1512,  so  that  cardinal  Medici,  afterwards  LroX.,  had  every 
thing  at  his  command  ("si  ridusse  la  dttlL,  che  non  si  facea  se  non  quanto  volea  il  wixiitMl 
de  Medid,">— [the  dty  was  reduced  to  such  a  condition,  that  nothing  was  done  but  in  so  tkr 
as  cardinal  M^ici  chose] ;  he  adds,  men  may  call  this  tyranny,  but  for  his  part  he  knew  of 
no  state,  whetner  monarchy  or  repubUc,  that  had  not  somewhat  tyrannical  in  it.  "Tatte 
quelle  republiche  e  prindpati  de'  quali  io  ho  cognitione  per  histona  o  che  io  ho  veduto  mi 

{lare  che  sentino  della  tirannide." — [All  republics  and  priacipalities  that  I  have  any  know- 
edge  of  from  history,  or  that  I  have  seen,  seem  to  nic  to  smell  of  tyranny.]  Hie  example 
of  France  or  of  Venice  might  be  objected  to  him.  l^ut  in  France  the  noblesse  had  the  pre- 
ponderance in  the  state,  and  enjoyed  the  benefices ;  in  Venice  the  3,000  men  were  seen  lordimp  it 
over  100,000,  not  always  righteously ;  between  king  and  tyrant  there  is  no  difference  £nt 
that  a  good  govenior  (feserves  to  be  called  a  king — a  bad  one  a  tyrant. 

Notwithstanding  the  near  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  both  Medicean  popes,  he  is  fur 
from  being  convinced  of  the  Christian  nature  of  the  papal  government. 

[He  who  well  considen  the  law  of  the  gospel 
wiU  see  that  the  popes,  albdt  nominally 
Christ's  vicara, have  introduced  a  new  rehgion, 
which  has  nothing  of  Christ  but  the  name :  he 
ei^oins  poverty  and  they  desire  riches,  he  en- 
joins humihty  and  they  will  have  pride,  he 
enjoins  obedience  and  they  would  command 
everybody.] 


"  Chi  considen  bene  la  legge  evaugeUca, 
vedrii  i  pontefid,  ancora  che  tenghino  il  nome 
di  vicario  di  Christo,  haver  indutto  una  nova 
religione,  che  non  ve  n'  h  altro  di  Christo 
che  il  nome :  il  qual  comanda  la  povertj^  e 
loro  vogliono  la  richessa,  comanda  la  humiliti 
e  ioro  vogliono  la  superbia,  comanda  la  obe- 
dientia  e  loro  vogUono  comandar  a  ciascuno." 


It  will  be  seen  how  much  this  woridly  character  and  ita  contrariety  to  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, prepared  the  way  for  protestantism. 

Vetton  ascribes  the  election  of  Leo  mainly  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  good  nature. 
Two  awe-innniring  popes  had  preceded,  and  people  had  had  enough  of  them.  So  they  chose 
Medid.  "  Havea  saputo  in  modo  simulare  che  en  tenuto  di  ottimi  costnmi." — [Having 
contrived  to  affect  in  nis  behaviour  being  a  man  of  the  best  habits.]  Bibbiena  contribatM 
most  to  this  result,  as  he  knew  the  indmations  of  all  the  cardinals,  and  contrived  to  gain 
them  over,  against  their  own  interests.  "Condusse  fuori  del  conclave  alctuii  di  loro  a  pro- 
mettere,e  nd  conclave  a  consentire  adetta  elettione  contra  tutte  le  ragioiii." — [He  led  some 
of  them  out  of  the  conclave  to  promise,  and  in  the  conclave  to  couseut  to  the  said  dection, 
against  all  reasons.] 

He  details  remarkably  well  the  expedition  of  Frauds  I.  in  the  year  1515,  and  Leo  X.'s 
conduct  during  the  same.  It*  having  no  ill  consequences  as  reitpected  the  pope,  he  attri- 
butes chiefly  to  the  tact  of  Tritarico,  who  entered  the  French  army  at  the  moment  v  '     i 
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the  king  was  about  to  moimt  his  hone  at  Mariniano,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Swiss,  and  who 
afterwards  conducted  the  neinotiations  in  the  ablest  manner. 

The  Urbino  commotion  foUowed.    I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  allied  by  Vettori  in 
bdialf  of  Leo. 


"Leone  disse,  che  se  non  privaTa  il  duca 
ddlo  stato,  el  quale  si  era  condotto  con  lui 
•  preso  danari  et  in  su  1'  ardore  della  guerra 
era  convenuto  con  U  nemid  nh  pensato  che 
an  suo  snbdito,  n^  ad  altro,  che  non  sarebbe 
si  piccolo  barone  che  non  ardisse  di  fare  il 
meoesimo  o  pe|[^o :  e  che  havendo  trovato  il 
ponteflcato  in  nputatione  lo  voleva  mantenere. 
Et  in  reriti  Yolendo  vivere  i  pont^d  come 
tano  rivnti  da  molte  diedne  d'  anui  in  qna,  il 

Spa  non  potera  lasdare  il  delitto  del  duca 
ipunito." 


[Leo  said  that  had  he  not  taken  his  state 
from  the  duke  who  had  come  under  an  en- 
gagement to  senre  him,  and  had  taken  moner, 
and  in  the  very  heat  of  the  war  had  made 
terms  with  the  enemies,  ndther  considerin|^ 
that  he  was  his  subject,  nor  besides  that 
there  would  not  be  a  barou,  howerer  insigni- 
ficant, who  should  not  dare  to  do  the  same 
or  worse,  and  that  baring  recdved  the  pope- 
dom in  a  state  of  good  repute,  he  desired  to 
preserve  it  sound.  And  in  truth,  the  pontifh  de- 
siring to  live  as  they  had  liyed  for  many  decada 
of  years  in  this  wav,  the  pope  could  not  al- 
low the  duke's  misaeed  to  go  unpunished.] 
Vettori  besides  wrote  in  particular  a  life  of  Lorenso  Medid  the  I.  He  praises  him  more 
than  any  other  author  has  done,  and  places  his  political  administration  of  Florence  in  a 
new  and  peculiar  light.  What  he  says  in  that  biography,  and  in  the  above  Sommario,  form 
the  mutual  complements  of  each  other. 

He  treats  also  of  the  election  of  the  emperor  which  fell  within  that  period.  He  con- 
siders that  Leo  encouraged  the  kiug  of  France  in  his  efforts  only  because  he  was  already 
aware  that  the  Germans  would  not  elect  him  emperor.  He  reckoned  that  Francis  I.,  merely 
to  prevent  the  election  of  Charles,  would  give  his  interest  to  some  German  prince.  I  find 
the  unexpected  notice,  which,  I  ccmfess,  I  would  not  not  have  at  once  admitted — that  the 
king  did  m  fKt  at  last  strive  to  promote  the  election  of  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  "D  re 
.  .  haveva  volto  il  favore  suo  al  mardiese  di  Brandenburg,  uno  delli  dectori,  et  era  oon- 
tento  che  li  danari  prometteva  a  quelli  dectori  che  deggevano  lui,  dargli  a  quelli  che  eleggevano 
cUcto  marchese.** — [The  king  .  .  had  turned  his  uvour  to  the  marnave  of  Branoenbuig; 
one  of  the  dectors,  and  was  content  that  the  money  he  had  promisea  to  those  who  dected 
him,  should  ^  to  those  who  dected  the  said  margrave.]  At  least  the  c<Hiduct  of  Joachim 
at  that  election  was  very  extraordinary.  This  whole  history,  which  has  been  marvellously 
misrepresented,  both  intentionally  and  unintentionaUy,  deserves  at  length  to  recdve  for  once 
the  eluddation  it  requires. 

Vettori  considers  Leo's  alliance  with  Charlea  beyond  conception  irrational.  "La  mala 
fortuna  di  Italia  lo  iudusse  a  &re  qudlo  che  nessuno  uomo  pruaente  a^Tcbbe  facto.*'— [The 
evfl  fortune  of  Italy  led  him  to  do  that  which  no  prudent  man  would  have  done]  He  im- 
putes it  especially  to  the  advice  of  Jerome  Adomo.  He  does  not  come  to  speak  of  the 
considerations  natural  to  the  Medid  family. 

With  respect  to  the  death  of  the  pope  he  relates  some  particulars  which  I  have  adopted. 
He  does  not  believe  there  was  any  poisoning.  "Fu  detto  che  morl  di  veneno,  e  ouesto 
quasi  sempre  si  dice  delli  uomini  grandi  e  maxime  quando  muojono  di  malattie  acute. — [It 
was  said  toat  he  had  died  of  poison,  and  thui  is  as  it  were  always  said  of  great  men,  and 
especially  when  they  die  of  acute  diseases.]  He  thinks  there  was  more  matter  for  wonder 
in  Leo's  having  Uvcd  so  long. 

He  maintains  that  Hadruin  refused  at  first  to  do  anything  against  the  French :  that  it 
was  on  receiving  a  pressing  letter  from  the  emperor  that  he  nrat  agreed  to  contribute  some 
little  towards  opposing  them. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  were  I  to  put  down  the  remarks  made  in  this  piece  on  the  farther 
course  of  affairs;  it  is  deserving  of  attention  were  it  for  nothing  but  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  author.  In  these,  as  we  have  said,  he  very  nearly  resembles  Macniavelli.  He  has 
quite  as  bad  an  opinion  of  mankind.  "Quasi  tutti  gU  uomini  sono  adulatori  e  dicono  vo- 
lontieri  qudlo  che  piacda  agli  uomini  grandi,  benche  seutino  altrimenti  nel  cuore." — [Almost 
all  are  flatterera,  and  say  wulingly  what  pleases  the  great,  although  at  heart  they  may  think 
otherwise.]  Frauds  the  I.'s  not  observing  the  peace  of  Madrid,  he  declares  was  tlue  most 
glorious  and  the  noblest  thing  that  had  been  done  for  many  centuries.  "  Francesco,"  says 
he,  "face  una  cosa  molto  conveniente,  a  promettere  assai  con  animo  di  non  observu^,  per 
potersi  trovare  a  difendere  la  patria  sua.** — [Fnnds  did  a  very  convenient  thing,  in  pro- 
mising enough  with  no  intention  of  performance,  in  order  that  ne  might  find  the  means  of 
defending  his  country^  This  view  of  the  matter  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  book  (of  Mac- 
chiavelli's)  called  the  Prince. 

But  in  yet  another  respect,  Vettori  shows  that  he  had  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  great 
authora  of  that  epoch.  The  piece  of  writing  before  us  is  full  of  originality  and  spirit,  and 
only  the  more  attractive  firom  its  bdng  brief  The  author  says  only  as  much  as  he  knows. 
But  that  is  of  great  importance.    It  would  require  a  more  extenaive  work  to  do  him  justice. 

17. 
Sommario  di  la  relatione  di  S.  Marco  Foscari  venuto  orator  dd  sommo  pontefice  a  d\  2  Marzo 
1526.— [Abbreviate  of  the  report  given  in  by  S.  M.  Foscari,  ambassador,  on  his  coming 
from  the  supreme  pontUT,  the  2d  of  March  1526.]    In  Sanuto,  vol.  41. 
Maroo  Fbscan  bdooged  to  the  embaasy  that  did  homage  to  Hadrian.    Hence  he  appears 
to  have  remained  in  Rome  till  1526. 
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He  says  something  of  Hadrian's  times  also«  but  for  Clement  the  VIL  is  of  so  much  the 
more  weight  in  as  much  as  he  maintained  a  constant  and  animated  intercourse  with  him, 
during  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  at  that  time  between  Venice  and  the  pope. 

He  describes  Clonent  as  follows:— 


**Hom  prudente  e  saTio,  ma  lon^  a  risol- 
▼ersi,  e  di  qua  rien  le  sue  operation  Tarie. 
Diseorre  ben,  vede  tutto,  ma  h  molto  timido: 
niun  in  materia  di  stato  pol  con  Ini,  aide 
tutti  e  poi  Ik  queUo  h  par :  homo  justo  et 
homo  di  dio :  et  in  signatora,  dore  intranea 
tre  cardinali  e  tre  referendarii,  non  fari  oosa 
in  preginditio  di  akn,  e  come  d  segna  qual- 
che  supplication,  non  reroeha  piu,  come  feva 

rpa  Leon.  Qmsto  non  vende  beneficii,  tA 
da  per  symonia,  non  tuo  ofRcii  cou  dar 
beneficii  per  venderli,  come  feva  papa  Leon 
e  li  altn,  ma  toI  tutto  passi  rectamente. 
Non  spende,  non  dona,  n^  tuol  quel  di  altri : 
cmAeh  rqputa  mixero.  £  qnakhe  murmura- 
tion  in  Roma,  etiam  per  causa  del  card'  Ar- 
mdin,  qual  tniova  molte  invention  per  trovar 
danari  m  Roma  e  fk  metter  nove  angarie  e 
fino  a  chi  porta  tordi  a  Roma  et  altre  cose  di 
mansar.  ....  £  continentissimo,  non  si 
sa  di  akuna  sorte  di  luxuria  che  usL  .  .  . 
Non  vol  buffoni,  non  musici,  non  ra  a  caiare. 
Tutto  U  suo piacere^ di  rasouar eon  iniegneri 
e  parltf  di  aque." 


[He  is  a  prudent  and  wise  man,  bat  long 
in  cominjc  to  a  resolution,  and  changes  whoi 
matters  have  to  be  carried  into  effect.  He 
discourses  well,  sees  ever3rthing,  but  is  varjr 
timorous :  no  one  has  any  power  over  him  in 
matters  of  state,  he  hears  all,  and  then  does 
what  seems  to  him  best:  he  is  a  just  man, 
and  a  man  of  God:  and  in  the  segnpttan, 
where  three  cardinab  and  three  referandariea 
hare  seats,  he  will  do  nothing  to  the  pngu- 
dioe  of  others;  and  when  he  ngns  any  sup- 
plication, he  never  revokes  what  ne  has  done, 
as  Leo  used  to  do.  Thia  pope  does  not  sdl 
benefices  nor  give  them  away  simoniaeally, 
he  does  not  taJ^  oflSoes  with  the  right  of  pre- 
senting to  benefices  for  the  sake  of  selling 
them,  as  Leo  and  others  did,  but  de^rea  that 
everything  should  be  done  in  a  right  and 
regular  manner.  He  does  not  squuider,  he 
does  not  give  away,  nor  does  he  tsJw  oajriit 
from  another:  h«ioe  he  is  thought  misaiy. 
There  is  some  murmuring  at  Rome,  even  <m 
account  of  cardinal  AnMlin,  who  has  found 
out  many  contrivances  for  raising  money  in 
Rome,  and  causes  new  burthens  to  be  laid 
even  on  those  who  bring  thrushes  and  otibcr 
eatable  things  to  Rome— he  is  most  con- 
tinent: it  is  not  known  that  he  ind^dgea  in 
any  luxury.  .  .  He  does  not  like  jesters  or 
musicians,  he  does  not  go  about  visiting. 
His  whole  delight  lies  in  conversing  wiu 
eminent  persons  and  talking  about  waters.] 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  advisers.  To  his  nephew  the  pope  would  allow  no  in- 
fluence; even  Giberto  hsid  not  much  to  say  in  state  affairs:  "il  papa  lo  aide,  ma  poi  Ik  al 
suo  modo "  [the  pope  hears  him,  but  then  takes  his  own  way  | ;  he  also  considers  that 
Giberto,  "devote  e  sano,"  [who  was  devout  and  wise,]  was  French;  Schomberg,  "libero 
nel  suo  parlar,"  [who  was  loose  in  his  conversation,]  imperial.  Zium  Foietta  was  also  a 
great  partisan  of  the  emperors:  he  was  less  freouently  with  the  pope  after  the  latter  bec^ee 
foajnied  with  France.  Foscari  meutions  also  the  pope's  two  wicretaries,  Jac  Salviati  end 
Fr.  \'izanliQi  (Guicciardini) :  he  considers  the  latter  the  more  able  of  the  two,  but  quite  in 
the  French  interest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  pope  stood  on  no  better  terms  with  the  French  than  with  the 
Imperiidists :  he  knew  well  what  he  had  to  expect  from  them  in  the  event  of  their  being 
virtorioas.  With  Venice  alone  he  found  himself  really  allied.  "Conosce.  se  non  era  la 
iSignoria  nostra,  saria  ruinado  e  caza  di  Roma." — [He  knows  that  bnt  for  our  Signoria,  Rome 
too  woidd  be  ruined.] 

Both  mutually  fortified  themselves  in  their  Italian  intentions,  and  in  these  saw  their 
honour  involved.  '1  he  pope  was  proud  of  having  withheld  Venice  firom  enterinar  into  terms 
with  the  emperor;  on  the  other  hand,  our  ambassador  now  directly  maintains  that  he  was 
the  person  to  whom  Italy  owed  her  freedom :  that  the  pope  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  acknowledge  Bourbon  as  archduke  of  Milan,  when  he  so  warmly  dissuaded  him  firom 
doing  so,  that  he  changed  his  resolution. 

He  asserts  that  the  pope  wanted  to  grant  the  emperor  the  dispensation  that  was  required 
for  his  marri.!^  only  under  certain  conditions,  which  the  forqpoing  instructions  do  not 
intimate,  but  that  the  emperor  had  contrived  to  obtain  it  without  thoe. 

In  looking  at  this  report,  one  special  remark  suggests  itself.  As  the  ambassadors  were 
afterwards  directed  to  draw  up  and  give  in  their  reports  in  writing,  this  was  done  by  M. 
Foscari  as  well  as  the  rest,  ^fow  it  is  remarkable  how  much  tamer  a  production  the  second 
report  is  than  the  first.  Tlie  latter  was  presented  immediately  after  the  occurrences  had 
taken  place,  from  the  fresh  recollection  of  Uiem;  so  many  other  great  events  appeared  there- 
after, that  the  remembrance  of  the  former  had  already  become  faint.  Hence  we  see  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  diligence  of  the  indefatigable  Sanuto.  This  is  the  last  report 
that  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  firom  his  Chronicle.  There  follow  others  which  were 
kept  back  in  private  copies  revisM  by  the  authors. 
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Rdatione  rifieritm  nd  couiiglio  de  prepuli  per  il  duissimo  Gupar  Cotitarini,  ritoniato  am. 
bMciatore  dal  papa  Clemente  Vlt  e  dal  imp"  Carlo  V.,  Marco  1530.— [Report  gsnn 
in  to  the  council  of  Pregadi  (the  senate)  by  the  most  illustrious  Gaspar  Contarini, 
ambassador  returned  from  pope  Clement  VTI.,  and  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  March 
1530.]    Informationi  Politiche  XXV.    Berlin  library. 

This  is  the  same  Gaspar  Contarini,  in  praise  of  whom  we  have  had  so  modi  to  say  in  our 
history. 

After  having  once  conducted  an  embassy  to  Charles  V. — the  report  whidi  he  rendered 
thereon  is  amongst  the  rarest :  I  have  seen  a  single  copy  of  it  in  Rome  at  the  Albani, — he 
was  in  1528  deputed  to  the  pope,  ere  the  latter  had  come  back  to  Rome  after  so  much  mis- 
fostone  and  long  absence.  He  accompanied  him  from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Bologna.    There  he  took  rart  in  the  n^otiadons. 

He  here  rep<Nrt8  on  all  he  had  met  with  in  Viterbo,  Rome,  and  BMOgna:  the  only  thin^ 
to  be  objected  to  hLn  is  his  being  so  brief. 

Contarini's  embassy  took  place  just  at  that  important  conjuncture  in  whidi  the  pope 
was  gnulujJly  inclining  again  to  the  alliance  with  tne  emperor,  sudi  as  the  Medici  had  for- 
merly held  with  him.  The  ambassador  soon  observed  to  nis  surprise  that  the  pope,  thoogli 
he  had  been  so  grievously  injured  by  the  Imperialists,  put  almost  more  confidence  in  tisem 
than  in  the  aUies:  in  this  he  was  fortified  chiefly  by  Musettolo,  "huomo,"  as  Contarini  aayi^ 
"ingegnoto  e  di  vak>re  assai,  ma  di  lingua  e  di  audada  maggiore  "  [a  man  of  genius  and  of 
worth  enough,  but  of  still  more  loquacity  and  audadtyl ;  as  long  as  the  fortune  of  war  waa 
<k>ubtful,  the  pope  came  to  no  detemunation;  but  when  the  French  were  defeated,  and 
the  Imperialists  gradually  found  themselves  ready  to  give  up  the  places  they  possesaed, 
no  doubts  coidd  any  longer  be  entertained.  Already  in  the  spring  of  1529,  the  pope  waa 
on  good  terms  with  the  emperor:  in  June  they  concluded  their  alliance,  the  orauutiOQa  of 
whKh  Contarini  could  obtam  a  sight  of  only  with  difficulty. 

Contarini  describes  individuals  also. 

The  pope  was  rather  large  and  well-built  At  that  time  he  had  not  yet  properly  recovered 
from  the  efliects  of  so  many  mischances,  and  from  a  severe  illness.  "He  has  neither  mndi 
love,"  ssys  Contarini,  "nor  vehement  hatred;  he  is  chimeric,  but  so  governs  himsdf  that 
none  would  suppose  him  so.  He  desired,  indeed,  to  remedy  the  evils  that  oppressed  the 
diurch;  yet  for  this  end  he  takes  no  proper  means.  No  certain  judgment  can  be  fonned 
with  respect  to  his  inclinations.  It  seemed  for  a  long  while  as  if  he  had  the  interesta  of 
Florence  a  Uttle  at  heart,  yet  he  now  allows  an  imperial  army  to  be  led  before  that  dty. 

Several  changes  took  place  in  Clement  the  VII.  s  ministry. 

The  datary  Giberto  still  had  at  all  times  the  peculiar  confidence  of  his  master,  but  afler 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  under  his  administration,  had  come  to  so  bad  an  iaaoe, 
he  withdrew  of  his  own  accord.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  bishopric  of  Verona.  Niocolo 
Sdiomberg,  on  the  other  hand,  had  again,  by  means  of  a  mission  to  Naples,  come  to  have 
the  management  of  the  most  important  affairs.  Contarini  considers  him  very  imperial,  a 
man  of  good  understanding,  ben^cent,  but  vehement  James  Salviati  too  had  much  in  his 
power ;  at  that  time  he  was  still  accounted  French. 

Short  as  this  document  is,  yet  it  gives  much  information. 

19. 

Instructio  data  Caesari  a  rev**  Campeggio  in  dieta  Augustana  1530. — [Instructions  given  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  most  Rev.  Camp^gio,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  1530.]  (MS. 
Rom.) 

Down  to  this  date  political  affairs  were  of  most  importance,  but  the  eodesiastical  gradu- 
ally draw  attention.  At  the  very  first  we  meet  with  the  blood-breathing  proposal  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Protestants  which  I  have  mentioned:  here  even  called  an  "tnstmctioo." 

In  conformity  with  the  position  he  occupies  and  the  commission  of  the  apostolic  wte. 
says  the  cardinal,  he  would  suggest  the  measures  which,  according  to  his  judgment,  should 
be  adopted. 

He  aeschbes  the  position  of  aflisirs  as  follows.    "  In  alcuni  luogbi  della  Germania  per  le 

Estioni  di  questi  ribaldi  sono  abrogati  tutti  U  christiani  riti  a  noi  dagli  antichi  santi 
dati :  noii  pin  si  ministrano  li  sacramenti,  non  si  osservani  U  voti,  U  matrimonii  si  con- 
no  e  neUi  gradi  prohibit  della  legge." — [In  some  parts  of  Germanv.  in  conseouenoe 
of  the  suggestions  of  some  ribald  souls,  all  the  Christian  rites  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
ancient  holy  fathers  are  abrogated:  the  sacraments  are  no  longer  administered,  vows  are 
not  observed,  marrisges  are  confounded,  and  within  the  degrees  prohibited  in  the  law,]  and 
so  on,  for  it  were  superfluous  to  transcribe  this  Capucinade. 

He  reminds  the  emperor  that  this  sect  would  bring  him  no  such  augmentation  of  his 
power  as  had  been  promised  him.  In  the  steps  which  he  counsels  him  to  take,  he  promises 
nim  his  spiritual  support. 

"£t  io.  se  sari  bisogno,  con  le  censure  e 
pene  ecclesiastiche  li  pros^uir6,  non  pre- 
termettendo  cosa  a  far  che  sia  necessaria, 

!m>'ando  li  heretid  benefidati  delli  benefldi 
oro  e  separandoU  con  li  escommunicationi 


[And  I,  if  need  be,  will  prosecute  them 
with  eodesiastical  censures  and  penalties, 
omitting  the  doin^  of  nothing  that  may  be 
neoesssry,  depriving  beneficed  heretics  of 
their  bmefices,  and  separating  them  with  ex- 
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commnniftioni  from  the  catholic  flock,  and 
your  Hij^hncM  with  your  most  just  and 
dreadftil  imperial  ban  wiU  reduce  than  to 
such  and  to  horrible  an  extermination,  that 
either  they  will  be  constrained  to  retimi  to 
the  holy  and  catholic  ftith,  or  to  their  utter 
ruin  fartat  both  property  aiul  life.  .  .  Should 
there  be  any,  which  God  forbid,  that  ihaU 
obstinately  penerere  in  this  diabolical  ooun^ 
.  .  your  Mi^estT  will  put  your  hand  to 
sword  and  fire,  and  radically  extirpate  these 
mischierous  and  renemous  plants.j 

To  the  ldag»  of  England  and  of  France  too,  he  proposes  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  heretic. 

In  the  main,  however,  he  con6nes  himself  to  Germany :  he  shows  how  it  was  thought  one 
might  venture  to  interpret  the  articles  of  Barcdons,  to  which  he  chiefly  refers : — 


dal  cattoUoo  grene,  e  V.  Cels.  col  suo  bando 
imperiale  justo  e  formidabile  li  riduni  a  tale 
e  SI  horrendo  esterminio  che  ottcto  saranno 
costretti  a  ritomare  alia  santa  e  cattolica 
fede  OTTero  con  la  loro  total  ruina  mancar 
ddU  beni  e  della  rita.  .  .  8e  alcune  re 
ne  fossero,  che  dio  nol  Toglia,  li  quali  obsd- 
natamente  persererassero  in  quests  dia- 
bolica  Tia.  .  .  queUa,  (Y .  M.)  potri  met- 
tere  la  mano  al  ferro  et  al  foco  et  radidtus 
extirpare  queste  male  e  renenose  piante." 


"Sari  al  proposito,  jpoiche  sariL  ridotta 
qoesta  magnifica  e  cattouca  impress  a  buono 
e  dritto  camino,  che  alcuni  giomi  dipoi  si 
eleggeranno  inqnisitori  buoni  e  santi,  li  quali 
con  summa  dAi^entia  et  assiduity  vadino 
oercando  et  inquirendo,  s'alcuni,  quod  absit, 
persererassero  in  queste  diaboliche  et  here- 
ticlw  opinioni  n^  rolessero  in  akun  modo 
lasdarle,  .  .  et  in  quel  caso  siano  gastigati 
epuniti  secundo  le  re^pole  e  norma  che  si 
ossenra  in  Spagna  con  k  Marrani." 


Jit  will  be  to  the  purpose  when  this  mar- 
cent  and  cathouc  enterprise  shall  £e 
brought  into  a  good  and  straight  ooune^ 
that  some  days  afterwards  there  be  elected 
some  good  and  holy  inquisitors,  who,  nith 
the  utmost  diligence  and  assiduitr,  shaU  go 
about  searching  and  enquiring  if  any,  mod 
absit  ^which  may  it  not  be)  persevere  in  tliMe 
diabolical  and  heretical  opinions,  mnr  will 
anywise  relinquish  them,  .  .  and  in  that 
case  they  shall  be  chast^ed  and  punished 
according  to  the  rule  and  principle  obsemed 


in  Spain  with  respect  to  the  Marranos.] 

Happily  all  were  not  of  this  opinion.  Nor  do  such  efforts  any  longer  hohl  a  prominent 
place  m  our  documents. 

20. 

Relatio  viri  nobilis  Antonii  Suriani  doctoris  et  equitis,  qui  reversus  est  orator  ex  curia  Ro- 
mana,  presentata  in  coUegio  18  Julii  1533. — [Report  of  the  noble  Anthony  Suriam^ 
doctor  and  knight,  who  has  returned  from  acting  as  ambassador  at  the  Roman  curia, 
presented  in  the  college  18th  July  1533.]    (Archivio  di  Venetia.) 

*'  Among  the  most  important  matters,"  he  benns  by  saying,  "which  ambassadors  accredited 
to  monarchs  have  to  observe,  arc  their  personal  qualities." 

He  describes  Clement  Vll.'s  character  first. 

He  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  sedate  manner  of  life  of  this  pope,  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  attended  to  the  giving  of  his  audiences,  and  his  careful  observance  of  ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies,  one  might  suppose  that  he  was  of  a  melancholic  constitution ;  yet  that 
those  who  knew  him  judged  him  to  be  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  only  cold  at  heart ; 
so  that  he  was  slow  in  deciding,  and  allowed  himself  easily  to  change  his  determinations. 

"  lo  per  me  non  trovo  che  in  cose  pertinenti  a  stato  la  sia  proceduta  cum  grande  dissimu- 
latioue.  Ben  cauta  :  et  quelle  cose  che  S.  S**  non  vole  che  si  intendano,  piu  presto  le  taoe 
che  dirle  sotto  falso  colore." — [For  my  part  I  do  not  find,  that  in  state  affairs  his  Holiness 
has  acted  with  much  dissimulation.  Certainly  he  is  cautious :  and  what  things  his  Holiness 
does  not  wish  to  be  understood,  he  prefers  being  silent  upon,  to  speaking  of  them  under 
false  colours.]  

Among  Clement  Vn.'s  ministera,  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  reports  were  no  lonjper 
influential ;  they  are  not  so  much  as  once  mentioned :  on  the  other  hand,  James  Salviati 
came  forward,  who  chiefly  had  to  direct  the  administration  of  the  Roinagna,  and  of  the  states 
of  the  Church  in  general  With  regard  to  these,  the  pope  committed  himself  entirely  to 
him.  IVuc,  the  pope  saw  that  he  certainlr  had  his  own  personal  advantage  too  much  in  his 
eye ;  he  had  ere  now  even  compUined  of  this  at  Bolo^n^ ;  he  tolerated  him,  however,  in 
public  afEairs. 

But  on  this  very  accoimt  was  Salviati  hated  by  the  pope's  other  connections.  They 
thought  he  stood  m  their  way ;  they  blamed  him  if  Clement  showed  himself  less  liberal  to 
them  than  they  expected : — "  Pare  che  suadi  al  papa  a  tener  strette  le  mani  n^  li  subministri 
danari  secundo  h  lo  appetito  loro,  che  h  grande  di  spender  e  spander." — [It  appears  that  he 
advises  the  pope  to  hold  his  hands  tight,  and  not  to  supply  money  accoraing  to  their  appe- 
tite, which  is  great,  for  spending  and  wasting.] 

But  the  others  also  were  but  too  much  at  variance  among  themselves.  Cardinal  Hippolyto 
Medici  had  become  rather  worldly.  The  pope  would  occasionally  say  only,  "  He  is  a  fooush 
d — I,  the  fool  will  not  be  a  priest:"  L'  h  matto  diavolo,  el  matto  non  vole  esser  prete ;  but 
it  was  exceedingly  vexatious  to  him  when  Hippolyto  actually  made  attempts  to  dispossess 
duke  Alexander  of  Florence. 

Cardinal  Hippolito  lived  in  dose  firiend^p  with  the  young  Catharine  Medici,  who  hrre 
appears  as  dmehusma.    She  is  his  "cnsina  in  terxo  grado^  com  la  quale  vive  in  amor  grande; 
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etMndo  anco  redprocaiueute  da  lei  amato,  n^  pia  in  altri  lei  si  confida  n^  ad  altri  ricorre  ia 
h  mi  biaogni  e  destderj  salvo  al  dicto  cardinal — [^cousin  in  the  third  d^^ree,  with  whom  he 
Kvea  in  mudi  affection,  being  again  loved  by  him  un  return,  nor  does  she  trust  in  any  one, 
nor  have  recourse  to  any  one  but  the  said  cardinal  in  her  wants  and  wishes.] 

Soriano  describes  this  child  who  was  called  to  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  society  : 
"  Di  natura  assai  fivaoe,  moostrm  ^ntil  spirito,  ben  accostumata :  h  stata  edncata  e  guber- 
uata  cum  le  monache  nel  monasteno  delle  murate  in  Fiorensa,  donue  di  moito  b<m  nome  e 
•ancta  vita:  h  piccola  de  persona,  scama,  non  de  viso  delicato,  ha  li  occhi  grossi  pn^^  aUa 
caaa  de'  Medio." — [Of  sufficient  vivacity  of  disposition,  she  shows  a  fine  spirit  and  good 
habita.  She  has  been  educated  and  governed  with  the  nims  in  the  monastery  delle  mmrmie 
in  Florence,  ladies  of  excellent  reputation  and  sanctity  of  life :  she  is  small  in  person,  lean, 
not  of  delicate  features,  she  has  the  large  eyes  peculiar  to  the  Medici  family .1 

People  paid  their  court  to  her  from  ul  quarters.  The  duke  of  Milan,  the  duke  of  Mantnn, 
and  the  kmg  of  Scotland,  wanted  to  marry  her :  one  thing  thwarted  one  of  these,  and  some> 
thing  dse  another.  The  French  marriage  had  not  yet  b^  decided  upon.  In  accordance 
with  his  irresolute  nature,  says  Suriano,  "the  pope  spoke  of  it  sometimes  with  more,  s<Hne- 
times  with  much  less  eagerness.** 

He  thinks  that  the  pope  too  certainly  went  into  the  alliance  with  France,  in  order  that  he 
might  gain  ovet  the  French  party  in  Florence  to  his  interests.  Beyond  this  he  treats  of 
foreign  relati<ma  but  briefly  and  with  reserve. 

21. 

Relatione  di  Roma  d*  Antonio  Suriano— [Report  on  Rom®  by  Anthony  Suriano] — 1536. 

MS.  Foscar.  at  Vienna.    S»  Mark's  Libr.  at  Venice. 

The  copies  of  this  report  fluctuate  between  the  dates  1535  and  1539.  I  consider  1536  to 
be  the  proper  date:  first,  because  the  emperor's  return  to  Rome  is  mentioned  in  it,  that 
hATing  taken  place  in  Annl  1536 ;  next,  because  we  find  a  letter  of  Sadolet's  to  Suriano, 
fmok.  Rome,  November  1536,  which  shows  that  the  ambassadors  had  left  Rome  again  by  that 
time. 

That  is  a  letter — Sadoleti  Epp.  p.  383 — the  tenor  of  which  is  biglily  honourable  to  Suriano : 
"  MUii  ea  offida  praestitisti  ouae  vel  frater  fratri,  vel  fiUo  praestare  indulgens  pater  solet, 
nuUis  meis  provocatus  ofliciis.'' — [You  showed  me  those  kind  ofllces  which  one  brother  nsnally 
does  for  another,  or  an  indulgent  father  for  his  son,  although  not  urged  to  this  by  any  good 
offices  of  mine.] 

Ttiste  days  after  the  communication  of  the  preceding  report — 21st  July,  1533 — Soriano 
was  again  uomiuat(.>d  to  the  embassy  in  Rome. 

The  new  report  opens  out  the  fiirther  progress  of  the  events  that  had  already  been  intro- 
duced, and  in  particular  the  conclusion  of  the  French  marriage,  which,  however,  was  not 
agreeable  to  all  the  pope's  connections :  "  non  voglio  tacere  che  questo  matrimonio  fu  fatto 
contra  il  volere  di  Giac.  Salviati  c  molto  piu  della  S*  Lucretia  sua  mc^lie,  la  quale  etiam 
con  parole  in^uhose  si  sfon6  di  dissuadere  S.  S**" — [I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  that  this 
marriage  has  been  carried  through  against  the  wishes  of  Giac.  Salnati,  and  much  more 
against  those  of  the  lady  Lucretia,  his  wife,  who  even  tried  with  upbraiding  words  to  dis- 
suade the  pope  from  it] — no  doubt  because  the  Salviati  were  now  partisans  of  the  emperor's. 
Farther  (he  sp^ks  of)  that  remarkable  meeting  of  king  fVancis  witn  Clement,  which  we  have 
mentioned.  Tlicre  the  pope  acted  with  extreme  prudence ;  he  gave  out  no  written  assur- 
ance. "  Di  tutti  li  desidem  s'accomraodb  Clemcnte  con  parole  tali  chc  gli  facevano  credere 
S.  S**  esser  disposta  in  tutte  alle  sue  voglie  senza  pero  far  provisione  alcuna  in  scritture." — 
[Clement  met  all  that  was  desired  with  such  words  as  induced  the  belief  that  his  Holiness 
was  disposed  in  all  things  to  his  wishes,  yet  without  making  any  pronsion  in  writing.]  Tlie 
pope  wished  that  there  should  be  no  war,  none  at  least  in  Italy ;  all  he  wanted  was  to  keep 
the  emperor  in  check :  "  con  questi  spaventi  assicurarsi  del  spavento  del  concilio." — [witn 
these  fears  to  secure  himself  from  the  dread  of  the  council.] 

By  degrees  the  council  became  the  chief  object  of  the  jmpal  policy.  Suriano  discusses 
the  views  which  the  Roman  court  cherished  with  r^ard  to  it  at  the  commeucement  of  Paid 
IH.'s  reign.  Already,  said  Schombcig,  it  was  to  be  granted  under  the  sole  condition  that 
whatever  came  before  it  should  first  of  sll  be  weighed,  advised,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
by  the  pope  and  cardinals. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

CRITICISMS  ON  SARPI  AND  PALLAVICINI. 

Ths  Tridentine  Council — in  the  preparation  made  for  it.  its  calling,  dispersion  for  the 
flrtt  and  second  time,  and  call  to  meet  again,  with  all  the  motives  that  contributed  towards 
it— fiOa  a  large  apaoe  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy.    I  need  not  here  discuss  what 
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fanmense  imporUnoe  it  was  of  for  the  ikial  establiahment  of  the  Romm  Catholic  and  itarela- 
tioa  to  the  Protestaut  creed.  It  ia  thus  properly  the  central  pomt  of  the  theological-political 
qnarrda  that  mark  that  century. 

It  has  also  been  the  solgect  of  two  oiiginal  historical  representations,  both  oopions,  and, 
in  themsdvest  important  works. 

But  not  only  are  these  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  but  the  world  haa  quarrelled  no  less 
about  the  historians  than  about  the  matters  the^  rekte:  to  this  venr  day,  with  one  party 
Sarpi  is  accounted  Teraoous  and  credible,  PallaTicini  fictitious  and  false;  tHiile  the  other 
insists  that  PallaTidni  is  to  be  absohitely  beliefed,  while  Sarpi  is  declared  to  be  almost  pro- 
verbially a  liar. 

We  are  seised  with  a  sort  of  dread  on  approachini^  these  rolnminous  works.  It  wen  no 
easy  matter  of  itsdf  to  master  their  contents  did  they  merely  relate  to  aathentie  Acta,  but 
how  immensely  is  this  diificidty  increased  when  we  must  guud  at  every  step  against  being 
misinformed  bjr  ^e  one  or  the  other,  and  drawn  into  a  labyrinth  of  intentional  deoeptiona. 

It  is  impracticable,  notwithstanding,  to  test  their  authenticity,  step  by  step,  by  fiuAs  better 
known  firam  ot^  qusrters:  fbr  on  these  frets  where  shall  we  find  impartial  mformation? 
Even  oould  we  find  it,  fresh  folios  would  be  required  in  order  to  wind  up  matters  in  tUa 


Nothing  ftirther  remains  but  that  we  try  to  arrive  at  a  right  view  of  the  methoda  severally 
pursued  by  the  authors  before  us. 

For  all  18  not  usually  exduaively  historical  that  presents  itself  in  the  works  of  historians, 
especially  in  works  so  extensive  and  so  full  of  matter:  after  having  got  together  the  mass  of 
his  information,  the  individual  man  first  appears  in  the  way  and  manner  in  whidi  he  mastsn 
and  prepares  tus  materials,  and  in  the  man  himself  at  last  consists  the  unity  of  the  wwk. 
Even  in  these  folios,  so  terrifying  to  one's  industry,  there  lurks  a  poet. 

Storia  del  Condlio  Tridentino  di  Pietro  Soave  Polano. — [Histor^ir  of  the  Tridentine 
Council,  by  Pietro  Soave  Polano.]    First  edition,  free  from  foreign  additions,  at  Geneva,  lffi28L 

This  work  was  first  published  in  England  by  Dominis  of  Spalatro,  an  archbishop  who  had 
passed  over  to  Protestantism.  Although  Father  Paul  Saipi  never  acknowledged  the  work 
for  his,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  the  author.  We  perceive  from  his  letters  ^t 
he  was  occupied  with  such  a  history;  there  is  to  be  found  at  Venice  a  copy  whidi  he  had 
ordered  to  be  made  with  corrections  by  his  own  hand ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  at 
once  the  only  man,  iu  all  time,  who  oould  have  composed  a  history  such  as  that  which  liea 
before  us. 

Fra  Paolo  stood  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  Catholic  party  opposed  to  the  pope.  Its  opposi- 
tion originated  in  views  of  state,  but  at  many  points,  particularly  through  the  adoption  of 
Augustmian  imnciple^  it  approached  protestaut  views:  sometimes  it  even  feU  under  the 
suspicion  of  protestantism. 

Neverthelns  Sarpi's  work  is  not  therefore  at  once  to  be  suspected.  There  were  in  the 
world,  coufessionally,  only  the  decided  adherents  and  the  decided  opponents  of  the  C<mncil 
of  Trent:  from  the  former  there  was  nought  but  eulogy,  from  the  latter  nought  but  repro- 
bation to  be  expected :  Sarpi  did  not  quite  belong  to  either  of  the  opposite  puties.  He  was 
imder  no  necessity  of  defending  the  council  out  and  out,  neither  had  he  any  occasion  to  re- 
probate it  At  all  hands.  His  position  enabled  him  to  survey  things  with  an  unbiassed  vision; 
m  the  midst  of  an  Italian  Roman  CathoUc  republic  alone  he  could  collect  the  materials  that 
were  necessary  for  this. 

Now,  if  we  would  have  a  right  view  of  the  manner  in  which  he  went  to  work,  we  must  first 
bear  in  mind  in  what  manner  great  historical  works,  down  to  his  time,  were  composed. 

Auth(Nr8  had  not  as  yet  proposed  to  themselves  either  the  collection  of  materials  into  a 
homogeneous  completeness,  a  task  besides  so  difficult,  nor  even  first  to  subiect  them  to  a 
critical  examination,  to  press  for  direct  information,  nor,  finally,  intellectuaUy  to  elaborate 
the  whole  matter  in  hand. 

How  few,  to  this  dav,  put  themselves  to  so  much  trouble!  Men  were  content,  in  those 
days,  not  so  much  with  making  those  authors  who  had  a  genend  character  for  authenticity 
the  groundwork  of  their  histories,  as  with  directly  adopting  them :  they  filled  up  what  waa 
incomplete  in  their  nsrratives,  where  that  was  practicsnle,  with  new  materials,  which  they 
had  collected  for  the  purpose,  and  intercalated  at  the  proper  places.  The  main  endeavour 
then  was  to  give  these  materiids  an  uniform  style. 

Thus  Slei(mn  consists  (tf  documents  rehiting  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  as  he  could 
best  procure  them,  and  which  he  then  arranged  in  methodical  order,  without  much  criticism, 
and  converted  them,  by  means  of  the  vanush  of  his  latinity,  into  one  homogeneous  whole. 

Tliuanus  (De  Thou)  has,  without  scruple,  transferred  into  his  pagM  long  passagea 
from  other  historians.  He  has,  for  example,  taken  Buchanan's  Scottish  History  to  pieces, 
and  intercalated  these  at  different  places.  English  history  he  has  borrowed  from  materials 
sent  him  by  Camden,  German  firom  Shsidan  and  Chytrslens,  Italian  frt>m  Adriani,  Turkirii 
from  Busbequius  and  Lenndavius. 

This  is  a  method  in  which  there  is  some  saving  of  originality,  according  to  which  one  often 
reads  what  is  really  the  work  of  another,  aa  if  it  were  that  of  the  author  whose  name  appears 
on  the  title,  and  which  at  the  present  day,  in  partiralar,  the  writers  of  Froich  memoirs  have 
adopted  anew.  These  last,  indeed,  are  altogether  without  excuse.  Their  appropriate  ten- 
dency should  certainly  be  to  communicate  iniat  is  originaL 

To  return  to  Sarpi:    In  the  ffarst  posttiona  he  laya  down  in  his  work,  he  sets  befbra  ushow 

II.  2  Y 
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he  stood.    "  My  object  is  to  write  the  histonr  of  the  Council  of  Trent.    For  althou^ 

odebrAted  historians  of  our  age  have  touched  in  their  works  upon  some  of  its  mdiTidaal 
points,  and  John  Sleidan,  a  Tery  minute  historian,  has  related,  with  great  dihgenoe,  the  pre- 
Tioos  occurrences  which  gave  occasion  to  it— 4e  cause  antecedenti— -vet  were  all  these  put 
together,  they  would  not  present  a  complete  narratiTe.  As  soon  as  I  had  began  to  concent 
myself  with  the  affairs  of  mankind,  I  felt  a  rreat  desire  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of 
that  history;  after  having  collected  all  that  1  found  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  doco* 
ments,  too,  printed  or  manuscript,  in  circulation  with  respect  to  it,  I  b^^  to  se«idi  oo^ 
among  the  remains  of  the  prelates  and  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council,  the  notioea 
they  might  have  left  behind,  as  well  as  the  votes  they  bad  given,  as  committed  to  writings 
by  themselves  or  others,  and  the  information  by  letters  that  was  transmitted  from  that  city. 
In  this  I  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  labour.  I  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure 
a  sight  of  whole  collections  of  the  notes  and  letters  of  persons  who  took  a  large  share  m  those 
negotiations.  After  having  collected  so  many  materials,  presenting  superabundant  matter 
for  a  narrative,  I  resolved  to  put  them  together." 

Here  Sarpi  has  described  his  situation  with  eminent  simplicity.  We  behold  him,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the  historians,  whose  accounts  he  arranges  in  their  proper  order, 
but  which  he  did  not  consider  sufficient ;  on  the  other  hand,  provided  with  manuscript  iiui-> 
terials  wherewith  to  complete  what  might  be  wanting  in  the  former. 

Sarpi  unfortunately  has  named  in  detail  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (of  these  origiual 
sources) ;  neither  was  that  the  method  of  his  predecessors :  as  we  have  seen,  he  con&ies  his 
whole  endeavour  to  weave  out  of  the  notices  he  had  found,  a  regularly  composed,  pleasant 
history,  and  complete  in  itself 

Meanwhile,  without  descending  to  particulars,  we  can  easily  recoenise  who  were  the  his- 
torians whose  printed  works  he  made  use  of:  first  of  all  Jovius  and  Guicciardini,  then  Thn- 
anus  and  Adriani,  but  chiefly  the  author  whom  he  also  names,  Sleidan. 

For  example,  in  the  collective  view  of  affairs  at  the  period  of  the  Interim,  and  after  the 
transference  of  the  council  to  Bologna,  he  has  had  Sleidan,  and  only  in  a  few  instances  the 
originals  adduced  by  that  historian,  but  beyond  these  nothing  but  Sleidan  before  him. 

It  is  well  worth  our  while,  and  must  take  us  (me  step  farther,  to  observe  how  he  here  proceedsw 

He  not  unfreciuently  directly  translates  from  Sleidan — somewhat  freely,  it  is  tme,  still  he 
translates :  for  instance,  in  the  emperor's  negotiations  with  the  princes  on  the  subject  of  their 
preliminary  submission  to  the  Council  of  Trent :  Sleidan,  lib.  xix.  p.  50. 

J  And  the  Palatine  indeed  was  even  afraid, 
ess  he  oompUed,  on  accoimt  of  the  recent 
offence  of  the  vear  before,  as  we  said,  when 
that  wound  haa  hardlv  closed :  Maurice,  who 
wished  also  that  his  father-in-law,  the  land- 
grave, should  be  liberated,  and  who  had  lately 
been  very  much  agrrandiied  by  the  emperor, 
thou|^ht  that  something  must  be  done.  Ac> 
cordmgly,  on  the  emperor  making  them  pro- 
mises at  great  length  as  to  his  good  will,  by 
interchanges  of  messengers,  and  beseechiDg 
them  to  leave  the  matter  to  his  good  faith, 
they  at  last,  on  the  24th  of  October,  gave 
their  assent.  The  rest  were  only  the  free 
cities,  which  saw  that  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  yield  indifferently  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council.  Granvelle  and  Hasius 
wrought  much  aud  long  with  them ;  and 
meanwhile  the  report  was  spread  through  the 
dbf  that  they  were  perversely  obstinate  who 
refused  what  all  the  princes  had  approved  ; 
threats  were  also  heard  that  they  would  be 
punished  much  more  sharply  than  before. 
At  length  a  method  was  found  out  which  both 
satisfied  the  emperor  and  was  safe  for  them. 
For  on  being  summoned  to  the  emperor,  they 
said,  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  correct  the 
answers  of  the  princes ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  gave  in  a  writing,  by  which  they  tntified 
upon  what  conditions  they  approved  of  a 
council.  The  emperor,  having  heard  their 
answer,  repUed  through  Seldius,  that  it  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  him  if,  following  the 
example  of  others,  they  would  leave  the  mat. 
ter  to  him,  and  agree  with  the  rest.] — Sarpi, 
lib.  iii.  p.  283. 

[With  the  elector  Palatine  prayers  had  the 
semblance  of  threats,  from  their  bearing  on 
preceding  oBeoen  lately  forgiven :  with  re- 


"  £t  Palatinus  quidem  territatus  fuit  etiam, 
nisi  morem  j^reret,  ob  recentem  anni  supe- 
rioris  offensionem,  uti  diximus,  cum  vix  ea 
cicatrix  coaluisset:  Mauridus,  qui  et  soce- 
rum  landgravinm  cuperet  Uberari  et  nuper 
admodum  esset  auctus  a  Caesare,  fadundum 
sliquid  sibi  videbat.  Itaque  cum  Caesar  eis 
prolixe  de  sua  voluntate  per  internuncios  pro- 
mitteret,  et  ut  ipsius  fidei  rem  permitterent 
llagitaret,  illi  demum  Octobris  die  vigesimo 
quarto  assentiuntiir.  Reliquae  solum  erant 
ciritates:  quae  magni  rem  esse  periculi  vide- 
iMint  submittere  se  concilii  decretis  indiffer- 
enter.  Cum  iis  Granvellanus  et  Hasius  diu 
multumque  agebant :  atque  interim  fama  per 
urbem  divulgata  fuit,  illos  esse  praefractos, 
qui  recusarent  id  quod  prindpes  omnes  com- 
probassent:  auditaequoqnefuerunt  commina- 
tiones,  futurum  ut  acrius  multo  quam  nuper 
pkctantur.  Tandem  fuit  inventa  ratio  ut  et 
Caesari  satisfieret  et  ipsis  etiam  esset  cautum. 
Etenim  vocati  ad  Caesarem,  ut  ipsi  responsa 
prindpum  corrigant  non  suum  esse  dicunt, 
et  simid  scriptum  ei  tradunt,  quo  testifican- 
tur  quibus  ipsi  conditionibus  coudhnm  pro- 
bent.  Caesar,  eorum  audito  sermone,  per 
Seldium  respondet,  sibi  per^^'^tum  esse  quod 
rehquorum  exemplo  rem  sibi  permittant  et 
caeteris  consentiant." — Sarpi,  lib.  iii.  p.  283. 

"  Con  Telettor  Palatine  le  pr^hiere  have- 
vano  spede  di  minacce  rispetto  alM  precedenti 
offese  perdonate  di  recente :  verso  Maurido 
duca  oi  Sassonia  erano  necessitll,  per  tanti 
beneficii  nuovamente  havuti  da  Cesare,  e 
perehe  desiderava  liberare  il  lantgravio  suo 
suocero.  Perilche  promettendo  loro  Cesare 
d'adoperarsi  che  in  condlio  havessero  la  do- 
vuta  sodiafattione  e  ricercando^  che  n  fidas- 
iCTo  in  lui,  finalmente  consentironoy  e  furono 
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a^^ti  dagU  ambudatori  dell'  elettore  di 
Brandebaxif  e  da  tutti  i  prendpi.  Le  dtti 
ncoaarono,  oome  coaa  di  gran  perioolo»  il  aot> 
tometteni  indifferentemente  a  tutti  i  decreti 
dd  oondlio.  n  Granvda  nqpotib  congli  am- 
baadatori  loro  aaiai  e  longamente,  tiattan- 
do^  aiico  da  ottiiiati  a  hcuaar  quello  die  i 
prendpi  haterano  comprobato,  aniongendo 
qualcbe  aorte  diminaoce  di  oonaaunar||li  in 
aonuna  maggiore  cbe  la  gii  pagata.  Penldie 
finalmente  furono  coatrette  di  condeaoendere 
al  Toler  di  Ceaare,  riaenrata  per6  cautione  per 
r  oaaenrania  delle  promeaae.  Onde  diiamate 
alia  preaenxa  dell'  imperatore,  et  interrogate 
ae  ai  ctmfonnavano  alia  ddibcratione  de* 
prendpi,  riapoaero  clie  aarebbe  stato  troppo 
ardire  il  loro  a  roler  correnere  la  rispoata 
de*  prendpi,  e  tutti  ieaieme  d^ero  una  acrit- 
tura  contenente  le  conditioni  con  che  avreb- 
bono  rieeruto  il  condlio.  La  acrittura  fii  ri- 
eevuta  ma  non  letta,  e  per  nome  di  Ceaare 
dal  auo  cancdlario  furono  lodati  cbe  ad  ea- 
aempio  de^  altri  bareaaero  rimeaao  il  tutto 
all'  imperatore  e  fidatisi  di  Ini :  e  I'iateaao  im- 
peratore  fece  dimoatratione  dliairer  lomolto 
^to.  Cooi  Tuna  e  I'altra  parte  vokra  eaaer 
iiigannata." 


gard  to  Manrioe,  duke  of  Saiony,  thej  had 
the  force  of  neceadty,  becauae  of  ao  manj 
benefita  latdy  reodTed  firom  the  emperor, 
and  becauae  he  wiahed  to  liberate  the  land- 
grave, hia  fiither-in-law.  Accordingly,  on  the 
emperor  engi^fing  that  be  would  uae  hia  in- 
tereat  in  aeeing  tiiat  in  the  eouncil  they 
ahottld  have  all  due  aatiafaction,  and  requeat- 
ing  that  they  would  entirdy  confide  in  him, 
they  finally  gave  their  conaent,  and  were  fol* 
lowed  by  the  ambaaaadora  of  the  dector  of 
Brandenburg  and  by  all  the  princea.  Hie 
citiea  refuaed,  aa  involving  great  dancer,  to 
aubject  themaelvea  indifTerently  to  all  uie  da- 
creea  of  the  ooundL  Granvdle  negotiated 
enough  with  their  ambaaaadora  at  great  lengtli, 
treatmr  them  aa  obatinate,  to  refuae  uat 
which  had  been  oonaented  to  bv  the  prinoea, 
adding  aome  aort  of  threata  of  condemning 
them  m  a  larger  aum  than  they  had  already 
paid.  Accordingly,  in  the  end,  they  were 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  emperor'a 
wiahes,  with  the  reaervation,  however,  of  ito 
being  under  the  condition  of  the  pnmuaea 
being  observed.  Whence,  beinr  called  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  ana  aaked  whe- 
ther they  conformed  to  the  final  opinion  of 
the  princea,  they  repliMl  that  it  woiud  be  too 
bold  in  them  to  wiah  to  correct  the  aniwer 
of  the  prmcea ;  and  all  in  a  body  gave  ip  a 
writing  containing  the  oonditiona  on  iHiidi 
they  would  conaent  to  recdve  the  council. 
The  writing  was  recdved,  but  not  md,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  they  were  l^  hia 
chancellor  commendea  for  having  followed 
the  example  of  the  othera,  in  remitting  all  to 
the  emperor,  and  confiding  in  him :  and  the 
emperor  himaelf  made  a  snow  of  being  very 
grateful.  Thus  both  partiea  wiahed  to  be 
decdved.] 

Ill  this  translation  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  Sarpi  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  &ct8 
laid  before  him.  It  is  not  said  by  Slddau  that  Granvelle  threatened  the  towns :  what  the 
German  notices  as  a  common  report,  the  Italian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  minister.  Hie 
expedient  fallen  upon  with  respect  to  the  dties  is  more  dearly  expresaed  in  the  original 
than  in  the  translation.    What  we  find  here  occurs  in  numberless  other  places. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  have  on  this  nothing  farther  to  remark ;  one  has  only  to  bear 
always  in  mind,  that  he  has  before  him  a  aomewbat  arbitrary  paraphrase  of  Slddan,  though 
not  every  here  and  there,  yet  material  alterations  occur  in  it. 

For  one  thing,  Sarni  has  no  correct  idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  He  has,  pro- 
perly, at  all  times  in  nis  eye,  a  constitution  consisting  of  three  orders,  clergy,  secular  gran- 
dees, and  dties.  He  not  addom  alters  his  author's  expression  according  to  thia  peculiar 
and  erroneous  idea.  For  instance,  at  p.  108,  lib.  xx.,  Sleidan  inquires  what  were  the  votea 
given  on  the  interim  in  the  three  colfegea :— 1.  The  electoral :  the  three  apiritual  electora 
are  for  it,  but  not  the  secular :  "  Reliqui  tree  dectorea  non  quidem  ejus  erant  sentential 
Palatinus  imprimis  et  Mauriciua,  verum  uterque  cauaaa  habebant  cur  Caeaari  non  admodum 
reclamarent.— [The  other  three  electora  were  not  indeed  of  that  opinion,  eapedally  the 
Palatine  and  Maurice,  but  both  had  cauaea  for  not  opposing  the  emperor.]  2.  Tht  collqpe 
of  the  princea :  "Caeteri  prindpea,  qui  maxima  parte  aunt  epiacopi,  eooem  modo  aicut  Mogun- 
tinus  atqne  collegae  respondent."  3.  "Civitatum  non  ita  magna  fuit  habita  ratio." — rThe 
other  prmcea,  consisting  mostly  of  biahopa,  reply  in  the  aame  manner  as  Mayutz  ana  hia 
collea^es.  3.  No  great  account  waa  made  of  the  dtiea.]  Now  Sarpi  makes  out  of  thia 
(lib.  iii.  p.  300) :  The  spiritual  electoral  princea  apeak  their  mind  just  as  in  Sleidan:  "Al 
parer  de'  quali  a'aooostarono  tutti  i  veacovi :  i  prendpi  aeooUri  per  non  offendere  Ceaaie 
tacquero :  et  a  loro  eaempio  f|[U  ambaadatori  deUe  dtta  pariarono  poco,  nb  di  quel  poco  fti 
teauto  cento." — ^To  whose  opinion  all  the  biahopa  adberea :  the  aecular  princea,  m  order  not 
to  offend  the  emperor,  held  their  peace :  and,  fdlowing  their  example,  the  ambaaaadora  of 
the  dties  spoke  little,  nor  waa  anv  account  made  of  that  little.]  What  in  Sleidan  is  said  of 
two  electoral  princea,  ia  here  made  to  apply  to  all  the  electoral  princea.  It  appeara  aa  if 
the  bishops  in  particular  had  given  thdr  votea,  the  whole  odium  ia  thrown  upon  them.  The 
hi?h  importance  which  the  council  of  the  electoral  princea  obtained  in  thoae  timea  ia  com- 
pletely misapprehended.  In  the  very  paaaage  above  quoted,  Sarpi  aaaerta  that  the  princea 
had  gone  over  to  the  sentiments  of  the  electoral  princes.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  they 
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bad  gitm  an  opinion  of  their  own,  which  difEered  in  very  many  particulan  from  tant  of  ths 
dectoral  prinoM. 

But  it  ia  of  ttill  more  importance  that  Sarpi,  whik  he  tranafen  the  notieea  he  tnim,  or 
with  theae  oombinea  eioerpta,  and  translatea  what  he  dehTca  from  other  onartera,  witlial 
inter  wcarea  his  narrative  likewiae  with  his  own  remariu.  Let  na  obaenre  wiiat  kmd  of  le- 
marka  theae  are.    "Die  aubject  ia  wril  worth  attention. 

For  example,  the  worthy  Sleidan  repeata  (lib.  xx.  p.  58),  without  the  leaat  artiftee,  a  pto- 
poaal  of  the  Dishop  of  Trent,  in  which  this  threefold  demand  is  made :  the  m  ritaMiahaBf  at 
of  the  conndl  at  Trent,  the  aending  of  a  legate  into  Germany,  and  anch  a  mode  of  TotiB^  as 
would  be  followed  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  (Roman)  aee.  lliia  Sarpi  tranalatea  wwd 
for  word,  but  then  he  intercaktea  the  following  obaervation :  "Hie  third  point  waa  added,' 
aaya  he,  "to  renund  the  pope  of  hia  advanced  age  and  approaching  death,  and  thia  to  ~ 
him  to  greater  compliancy,  for  he  surdy  would  not  leave  the  disaatiafaction  of  the 
aa  a  legacy  to  his  auooeaaora. 

Siidi  ia  the  general  style  of  his  remarka :  one  and  all  they  are  imbued  witii  nil  and  bitter- 
neaa.  "The  Imte  aummoned  the  meeting,  and  first  apoke  his  opinion :  for  the  Hdy  Gfaoat^ 
who  usually  influences  the  legates  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  pope,  and  the  biahopa  aeoovd- 
ing  to  the  ideaa  ot  the  legates,  acted  on  this  occaaion  as  he  is  wont  to  do.** 

Aeocnrding  to  Sleidan.  the  Interim  was  aent  to  Rome,  "  for  there  was  aomething  conoeded 
in  it  even  to  the  profeestants."  According  to  Sarpi,  the  German  prelatea  urged  thia:  "for,* 
aaya  he,  "  tb^  have  endeavoured  from  of  <4d  to  maintain  the  respect  in  which  the  anthon^ 
of  the  pope  ia  held,  in  as  mndi  as  it  alone  forms  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  emperot,  whoa^ 
but  fofr  the  pope,  they  would  find  irreaistible,  particularlv  were  the  emperor  but  once  to  coaa- 

Sd  them  to  do  tiieir  duty,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Christian  Chnrdi»  aad  to 
y  reatrainta  on  the  abuaea  of  the  ao-caUed  eodenastical  liberty." 

In  eeneral  we  see  wril  how  much  Sarpi  differs  from  the  compilators  that  had  hitherto  ap- 
peaiea.  What  he  exteacts  frtnn  the  wotIu  of  others,  is  full  of  spirit  and  life.  In  apite  of 
the  foreign  material,  his  expression  haa  an  easy,  pleasant,  and  equable  flow.  Tliere  b  no 
nereeptible  paasing  from  one  author  to  another.  But  therewithal  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Ida  narrative  bears  the  colour  of  his  opinions — of  systematic  opposition,  of  averaioii  or  oC 
hatred  to  the  Roman  court.    So  much  the  greater  is  the  impression  it  produces. 

But,  as  has  been  aaid,  Sarpi  forther  had  quite  a  different  body  of  materials  besides  printed 
anthors.    By  fu  the  moat  important  part  of  his  book,  is  what  he  drew  from  thoae  other 


He  himadf  distinguishes  the  interetmciUaiy  and  preparatory  events  from  the  proper  his- 
tory of  the  council.    He  saya,  he  meana  to  treat  the  former  more  in  the  form  of  an  *wwnai 
the  latter  in  that  of  a  daily  r^pister.    Another  difference  consists  in  this,  that  for  the  former 
he  haa  kept  for  the  most  part  to  fiunihar  and  wdl  known  authors ;  for  the  latter,  on  the  other 
band,  he  haa  drawn  from  fresh  documentaiy  aouroes  of  his  own. 

The  next  question  that  meets  us  is,  what  mav  be  the  nature  of  these. 

Now  I  cannot  believe  that  in  minute  particulars  it  was  much  that  be  could  obtain  from 
aneh  persons  as  that  secretary  of  the  fint  legate  to  the  council,  OUva,  or  from  Furrier,  the 
French  ambassador  in  Venice,  who  also  had  been  at  the  council ;  even  with  respect  to  OliTa, 
Sarpi  commits  a  gross  blunder,  by  making  him  leave  the  council  sooner  than  waa  actuaUj 
the  case,  because  the  French  acts  were  very  soon  printed ;  yet  the  influence  of  theae  men, 
as  they  belonged  to  the  discontented,  would  all  go  to  strengthen  the  aversion  felt  by  F.  Sarpa 
to  the  council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetian  collections  presented  him  with  original  papers 
in  great  abundance :  letters  of  the  Imtes,  sudi  as  Mcmte's ;  of  secret  agents,  such  aa  Via- 
conti's ;  despatches  from  nuncios,  such  as  Chieregato ;  cc^ious  diaries  kept  at  the  council ; 
Uttere  d'  amri,  and  countless  other  more  or  leas  authentic  memorials.  In  this  he  waa  fortu- 
nate enou|^  to  have  made  uae  of  documenta  tbat  have  never  since  come  to  light,  and  whiidi 
FaDavidni,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent  support  he  received,  yet  knew  not  how  to  pro- 
core  for  himaelf— for  whidi  history,  m  its  reaeawaiea,  wiU  in  all  tmie  coming  be  directed  to 
hia  work. 

And  now  there  only  remains  the  new  question,  what  uae  he  haa  made  of  these. 

To  a  certain  extent,  he  has  unquestionably  tranaferred  them  directl  v  into  his  own  page% 
with  a  alight  retouching  of  them.  Courayer  aasurea  ua  that  he  had  haa  in  his  hands  a  manu- 
aeript  report  on  the  oongr^ations  c^  the  year  1563,  which  had  been  made  uae  of  by  Sarpi, 
and  almost  copied  by  him :  "  que  notre  hiatoriea  a  conault^  et  presque  copife  mot  poor 
mot." 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  manuscript  "  Hiatoria  dd  s.  Concilio  di  Trento  scritta  per  M. 
Antouio  Milledonn^  sear.  Venesiano. — [History  of  the  sacred  Coundl  of  Trent,  written  by 
M.  Anthony  Biilledonne,  Venetian  Secretary.]  Known  also  to  Foacarini  (Lett  Venea.  I., 
p.  851)  and  Mendham — by  a  contemporary  very  wdl-informed  author,  and,  notwithatanding 
all  ita  brevity,  by  no  meana  unimportant  for  the  later  aittings  of  the  coundL 

I  now  find  that  Sarpi  haa  oocaaionaUy  adopted  it  word  for  word.    For  example : — 


Milledonne :  "B  senato  di  Norimbergo  ris- 
pose  al  nontio  Delfino,  che  non  era  per  partirai 
dalla  confessione  Auguatana,  e  die  non  aooet- 
tava  il  condlio,  come  queUo  die  non  aveva  le 
eonditiooi  lioereate  <»'  protestantL  Simil 
riaposta  fecero  U  aenati  di  Armtitta  e  Franc- 
fort  al  medeaimo  nontio  Ddflno.    B  aeoato 


Sarpi,  p.  450 :  "B  nondo  Delfino  nel  ritomo 
eapose  il  suo  carico  in  diverse  dttli.  Dal  ae- 
nato  di  Norimbers:  hebbe  risposta,  die  non 
era  per  partirri  dafia  confessione  Augustana, 
e  dke  non  accetterii  il  condlio,  come  quello 
die  non  haveva  oonditioni  rioereate  da  pro- 
testantL   Simih  risposte  gli  fecero  li  aenati 
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di  Augusta  e  qnello  di  Oinui  rupowro,  che 
nun  poterano  separani  dalli  altri  che  tene- 
rano  la  confeaaioiie  Aaguatana." 


MiUedonne :  *'  U  card*  Oonaago  prattico  di 
nerplii  di  ttato,  per  aver  iroveniato  il  diicato 
di  ifantova  moui  anni  aoppo  la  morte  del 
duca  tuo  fratdlo  finocbeli  nepoti  eratio  totto 
tutela,  gentilaomo  di  bdl'  aapetto,  di  buona 
creania,  libeioe  Khiettooel parkure,  di  buona 
mente^  indinato  al  bene.  Soipando  era  Na> 
politana,  arcirescovo  di  Salerno,  £rate  eremi- 
tano,  grandiasuno  teoloco,  persona  di  ottima 
coadenia  e  di  sincolar  bonti,  desideroso  del 
bene  uniTersale  ddla  christianiUu" 
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d' Argentina  e  di  Francfort  O  senato  d'An- 
gusta  e  qoello  d'Olma  ri«po8ero,  che  non  po» 
terano  separarai  daj^altn  che  tengono lalor 
cimfesaione." 

Sarpi  does  not  follow  only  where  MiUedonne  has  fallen  into  eulogy,  even  although  alto* 
gether  without  insidious  intention. 

[Cardinal  Gonsago  treats  of  affurs  of  state; 
fircMn  having  governed  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
man  V  years  after  the  death  of  the  duke  hia 
brother,  as  long  aa  his  nephews  were  in  their 
minority, — a  fentlemau  of  fine  appearance^ 
good  credit,  liberal  and  sincere  in  speedy  of 
a  good  disposition,  and  inclined  to  good.  8e- 
ripando  was  a  Neapolitan,  archbiahop  of  8a> 
lerno,  an  eremite  mar,  a  very  great  theolo- 
giau,  a  person  of  the  best  consaenoe  and  of 
singular  goodness,  desirous  of  the  uniTenal 
good  of  Cnristlendom.] 

Sarpi  is  much  more  chary  in  speaking  of  these  men : — "  Deatinb  al  condlio^''  be  aays,  for 
example,  "  fra  Girolamo,  card'  Seripanao,  theologo  di  moha  fiuna,'*  [He  set  apart  for  the 
council  friar  Girolamo  cardinal  Seripando,  a  divine  of  great  fiunel ;  that  is  enougti  for  him. 

Visconti's  letters,  which  Sarpi  had  before  him,  were  afterwards  printed,  and,  at  the  lint 
glance  we  find,  on  comparing  them,  that  here  and  there  he  keeps  venr  dose  to  them.  TtHm, 
for  instance,  Visconti,  Let^es  et  Negotiations,  torn.  u.  p.  174. — [Visconti's  Letters  and 
Negotiations,  voL  ii.  p.  174.] 

[Here  there  were  then  some  Spaniards,  who 
in  speaking  of  the  institution  of  bishops  and 
of  residence,  had  orders  given  them  to  afBrm 
that  these  opinions  were  as  true  as  the  pre> 
oepts  of  the  decalogue.  Seville  followed  on 
these  two  subjects  the  opinion  of  Granada, 
sajring  that  it  was  plain  truth  that  the  resi- 
dcmce  and  institution  of  bishops  are  of  divine 
appointment  and  what  no  one  could  deny, 
adding  that  so  much  the  more  ought  they  to 
make  such  a  declaration  in  order  to  condemn 
the  opinion  of  the  heretics  who  hdd  the  con- 
trary. Cadis,  Aliffi,  and  Montemarano,  with 
many  other  Spanish  prelates,  adhered  to  the 
views  of  Granada  and  Seville ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Lord  God  that  they  brought  themsdvea 
at  last  to  a  good  determination.] 

[Granada  said,  that  it  was  an  unworthy 
thing  to  have  so  long  derided  the  fathers  by 
taking  up  the  fundamental  priudple  of  the 
episcopal  institution  and  then  instantly  pass- 
ing it  over,  and  he  called  for  the  declaration 
of  its  bdng  de  jure  divino,  saying  that  he 
wondered  at  their  not  havine  decured  that 
point  most  true  and  infallible.  He  added, 
that  they  ought  to  prohibit  as  heretical  all 
books  that  maintained  the  contrary.  To  which 
view  there  adhered  Seville,  affirming  that  it 
was  plain  truth,  which  no  one  could  deny, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  declared  by  condemn- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  heretics  who  main- 
tained the  contrary.  There  further  followed 
Cadis,  Aliffe,  and  Monte  Marano,  with  the 
other  Spanish  prelates,  some  of  whom  said 
that  their  opinion  was  as  true  as  the  precepts 
of  the  decalogue.] 

It  will  be  seen  that  Sarpi  is  no  ordinary  transcriber:  the  farther  we  eomnare  him  with  the 
soorcea  whence  he  draws,  the  more  do  we  perceive  how  well  he  understood  how  to  complete 
the  connection,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  expression  by  a  slight  turn  in  the  phraseology;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  obviously  tries  to  give  greater  force  to  the  expression  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  coimcil. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  snppoae  otiierwiae,  he  treats  the  unprinted  just  as  he  treats 
the  printed  materials. 

But  one  can  understand  that  this  at  times  vcfy  much  inftuences  the  conception  formed  of 
matters  of  fact,  as,  among  other  inatancea,  appears  in  the  description  of  the  most  important 
of  our  German  religious  conferences,  that  of  BatiBban  in  1541. 


"  Ci  sono  poi  stati  alcuni  Spagnuoli,  liquali 
pariando  deil'  istituxione  de  vescovi  e  della 
residensa  havevano  havuto  ordine  di  afBrmare 

3ueste  opinioni  per  vere  come  li  preoetti  dd 
ecalogo.  Segovia  segul  in  queste  due  ma- 
terie  lopinione  di  Granata,  dioendo  ch'era 
veriti  espressa  la  residensa  td  istituzione  ddli 
vescovi  essere  de  jure  divino  e  che  niuuo  la 

Soteva  negare,  sof[giungendo  che  tanto  piii  si 
ovea  fare  tal  diduaraxione  per  dannare  Topi- 
uione  de  gli  heretid  che  tenevano  il  oontrana 
Guadice,  Aliffi  e  Montemarano  con  molti  altri 

Srelati  Spagnuoli  hanno  aderito  all'  opinione 
i  Granata  e  di  Segom ;  ma  piacque  al  sig- 
nore  dio  che  si  fecero  all'ultimo  di  buona  riso- 
luzione." 

Sarpi,  viii.  753 :  "  Granata  disse,  esser  cosa 
indegna  haver  tanto  tempo  deriso  li  padri 
trattando  del  fondamento  ddl'  institiisione 
de'  vescovi  e  poi  adesso  tralasciandola,  e  ne 
ricercb  la  dichiarazione  de  jure  divino,  dicendo 
maravegliarsi  perche  non  si  dichiarasse  un  tal 
punto  verissimo  et  iufallibile.  A^onseche 
si  doveano  prohibire  come  heretici  tutti  qnd 
bbri  che  dicevano  il  contrario.  Al  qual  parer 
adher)  Segovia,  afiermando  che  era  espressa 
veritk  che  nissuno  poteva  ni^arla,  e  si  doveva 
dichiarare  per  dannare  I'openione  degli  here- 
tid che  tenevano  il  contrario.  S^uivano 
anco  Guadice,  Aliffe  et  Monte  Marano  con 

fli  altri  prdati  Spagnuoli,  de*  audi  dcuni 
issero,  la  loro  openione  esser  cost  vera  come 
li  preoetti  del  decalogo." 
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Here  he  iflun  keepe  netrest  to  Sleid«u :  no  doubt  he  htd  likewise  in  hig  eye  the  report 
tliat  Bucer  drew  ap  of  that  conference. 

In  the  use  he  makes  of  these  German  sonrces,  he  commits  anew  the  faults  above  adTerted 
to.  The  orders  gave  the  emperor  at  that  diet  an  answer  to  his  proposals  twice.  Both  tunes 
they  were  themselves  disunited.  The  electoral  coUere  was  in  mvour  of  the  emperor's  inten- 
tions, the  college  of  the  princes  was  against  it.  Yet  there  was  this  difference,  that  the 
princes  yielded  the  first  time,  yet  they  did  not  do  so  the  second;  they  then  handed  in  an 
answer,  declining  compliance. 

Sleidan  endeavours  to  explain  the  opposition  of  the  cdl^e  of  the  princes  by  remarking; 
that  there  were  so  many  bisnops  iu  that  college ;  a  very  important  point  certainly,  as  respects 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.  But  Sarpi  quite  does  away  with  the  real  state  of  matters 
by  persisting  in  caDinr  the  coUape  of  princes  directly  bishops.  Speaking  of  the  first  reply, 
he  says,  "  I  vesoovi  rifintarono"  [the  bishops  reftiseaj ;  of  tne  second,  "  I  vescovi  con  aknnd 
pochi  prradpi  cattolid"  [the  bi»ops,  with  some  few  catholic  princes]  ;  which,  aoowdingij, 
as  has  been  said,  anite  misrepresents  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile,  we  nave  no  wish  to  dwell  longer  on  this.  The  main  affiiir  is  what  use  he  made 
of  original  and  more  secret  sources,  with  r^ard  to  which  he  might  venture  to  bdieve,  that 
th^  might  still  remain  for  a  Ipng  time  unknown. 

For  the  historpr  of  that  diet,  he  had  the  instructions  communicated  to  Contarini,  and  whidi 
Cardmal  Quirim  siterwards  caused  to  be  priitted  also  from  a  Venetian  MS. 

Here  we  have  first  to  remark,  that  what  he  found  in  these  instructions  he  here  and  there 
interweaves  into  the  conferences  which  the  legate  held  with  the  emjperor. 

Por  example,  in  the  instructions,  we  find  as  follows : — "  Eos  articulos  in  quibus  inter  ae 
convenire  non  possunt,  ad  nos  remittant,  qui  in  fide  boni  pastoris  et  universslis  pontificaa 
dabimus  operam  ut  per  universale  concilium  vel  per  sliquam  viam  ae^uivalentem  non  pne- 
cipitanter,  sed  mature  et  quemadmodum  res  tanti  momenti  exigit,  finis  his  controversiis  im- 
pooatur,  et  remedium  quod  his  malis  adhibcndum  est  quam  diutissime  perdurare  possit." — 
[Let  them  remit  to  us  those  articles  on  which  they  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  and  w^ 
on  the  faith  of  a  good  pastor  and  universal  bishop,  will  do  our  endeavour  that  either  hj  » 
general  council  or  some  equivalent  method,  not  precipitately  but  maturely,  and  as  a  maUer 
of  such  moment  demands,  an  end  may  be  put  to  these  controversies,  and  that  the  remedj 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  these  evils  may  last  as  long  as  possible.] 

Sarpi  makes  Contarini  require,  "ogni  cosa  si  manduse  al  papa,  if  qual  prometteva  in  fede  di 
buon  pastore  et  universal  pontefice  di  fiure  che  il  tutto  fosse  determinato  per  un  concilio 
genmje  o  per  altra  via  eauivalente  con  sincerity  e  con  nissun  affetto  humano,  non  con  pic^ 
dpitio,  ma  maturamente. — [that  everything  should  be  remitted  to  the  pope,  who  promised 
on  the  ftith  of  a  rood  pastor  and  universal  nishop,  to  do  all  that  should  be  determined  hj 
a  general  coundC  or  by  some  other  equivalent  method*  with  sincerity,  and  without  snj 
human  affection,  not  precipitately  but  maturely/] 

The  instructions  proceea  at  another  place  as  follows : — 


"Si  quidem  ab  initio  pontificatus  nostri, 
nt  bdlius  hoc  religionis  dissidium  in  pris- 
tinam  concordiam  reduceretur,  primum 
christianos  prindpes  ad  veram  paccm  et  con- 
cordiam per  litems  ct  nuntios  nostros  saepis- 
sime  hortati  sumus, . .  mox  ob  hauc  candem 
eausam  condlium  generale  ....  christianis  re- 
gihus  etprindpibuaetiamper  proprios  nuntios 
sigitiificavimus,  ....  multaque  in  Germania  re- 
li^ouis  causa  non  eaqua  oecuit  auctohtatem 
uostram,  ad  quam  rehgionis  judidum  co^^i- 
tio  et  examen  spectat,  revcreutia  tractan  et 
fieri,  non  absque  gravi  dolore  aiiimi  intellcxi- 
mus,  tum  temporum  conditione  moti,  tum 
Caesareae  et  rcgiae  majestatum  vel  eanim 
oratonim  jMllidtationibus  perauasi,  quod  ea 
quae  hie  ncbant  boni  alicujus  inde  secuturi 
causa  fiereut,  partim  patientes  tuUmus,"  etc. 


To  this  Sarpi  adds: — 

"Sicome  la  S^  S.  nel  prindpio  dd  pontifi- 
cato  per  questo  medesimo  fine  haveva  man> 
dato  lettere  e  nuntii  a  prendpi  per  odebrar 
il  concilio,  e  poi  intimatolo,  e  mandato  d 
luogo  i  suoi  l^ati,  e  che  se  haveva  soppor- 
tato  che  in  Germania  tante  volte  s'havesse 
parlato  delle  cose  della  religione  con  poca 
riverentia  dell'  autoriti  sua,  alia  quale  sola 
spetta  trattarle,  I'haveva  fatto  per  etiergh 


[In  as  much  as  since  the  commencement 
of  our  pontificate,  in  order  that  this  religious 
dissension  might  be  the  more  easily  brought 
back  to  andent  concord,  first  we  very  ms 
quently  exhorted  Christian  princes  by  our 
letters  and  nundos,  to  true  peace  and  con- 
cord,   presently  for  the  same  cause   a 

general  council ....  was  intimated  by  us  to 
Christian  kings  and  princes,  even  by  special 

nimdos, and  we  learned  not  without 

grievous  mental  disquietude,  that  manj 
things  were  handled  and  done  in  Germany 
on  account  of  reUgion,  without  that  reverence 
which  was  befitting  our  authority,  to  which 
belongs  the  judgment,  cognisance  and  ex- 
amination of  religion,  yet,  influenced  both 
by  the  state  of  tne  times,  and  b^  the  pro- 
mises of  imperial  and  royal  m^csties  or  tneir 
ambassadors,  that  the  things  aonc  here  had 
been  done  for  the  sake  of  some  good  that 
was  to  follow,  wc  have  so  far  patiently  borne 
with  it,  etc.] 

[Inasmuch  as  Ilis  Holiness  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate  for  this  same 
purpose  had  sent  letters  and  nundos  to  the 
princes,  in  order  to  the  celebrating  of  a 
conndl,  and  had  then  intimated  it,  and  had 
sent  his  legates  to  the  place,  and  that  if  he 
had  borne  with  religious  matters  having  been 
spoken  of  so  often  in  Germanv  with  little 
reverence  for  his  authority,  to  whidi  alone  it 
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dalle  M**  S.  data  intentione  e  promesso  che 
cio  ai  fMera  per  bene." 


belong!  to  treat  of  auch  thinica,  he  bad  done 
io  from  hia  Majeaty  having  intended  and 
promiaed  that  thia  waa  done  for  good.] 


Enough— it  ia  evident  that  the  explanadona  which  Sarpi  puta  into  the  month  of  Con- 
tarini,  are  taken  directly  from  tfa«  inatnictiona  given  to  the  latter;  and  once  that  we  know 
how  the  matter  atanda,  we  can  readily  excuae  him.  Nevertheleaa,  it  ia  not  to  be  denied  that 
in  proceeding  thua,  the  truth  Lb  occaaionally  confounded  with  error.  In  the  courae  of  the 
daily  alterationa  in  events,  the  legate  had  hia  inatructiona  altered.  Reaaona  which  were  cal- 
culated for  the  caae  of  those  pointa  only  on  which  the  parties  could  not  anee  being  to  be 
aent  to  Rome,  are  allowed  by  the  author  to  be  proposed  by  him  (Contarini)  at  a  time  when 
it  was  required  in  Rome  that  he  ahould  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  court  all  thoae 
pointa  besidea  on  which  the  partiea  were  already  agreed. 

But  to  thia  first  departure  from  atrict  accuracy,  aeen  in  the  author'a  applying  to  one  atate 
of  thinga  words  of  the  inatructiona  intended  for  another,  he  further  adaa  othora  atill  more 

The  pope,  in  the  inatructiona,  dedarea  himself  specially  oppoaed  to  a  national  council : — 

[You  will  remind  hia  imperial  Majeaty  how 
much  he  alwaya  detested  that  coiuicit  and 
how,  both  elsewhere  and  at  Bologna,  he  aaid 
that  nothing  would  be  so  pernicious,  at  once 
to  the  apostolical  and  imperial  dignitiea,  than 
a  national  council  of  the  Uermana,  and  open^ 
confessed  that  in  no  better  way  could  it  be 
obviated  than  by  a  general  council:  moreover 
his  Migesty,  alao,  after  the  diet  that  was  held 
at  Ratisbon  in  1532,  aa  waa  to  be  expected 
from  his  singular  prudence,  ever  atrenuously 
endeavoured  to  prevent  any  imperial  diet  b<^ 
in^  held  from  tnat  time  forth,  and  occaaion 
bemg  taken  from  it  for  proceeding  to  hold  a 
national  council.] 

This  Sarpi,  too,  nvea  word  for  word,  and  avowedly,  indeed,  as  taken  from  the  instrue- 
tions;  still  it  is  wiu  a  notable  addition. 


M^eatati  Caesareae  in  memoriam  redigaa, 
quantopere  concilium  illnd  ait  aemper  deteata- 
ta,  cum  alibi  tum  Bononiae  paUm  oiceret  nihil 
aeque  perniciosum  fore  et  apostolicae  et  im- 
penali  dignitatibus  qiiam  Germanorum  na- 
tiouale  condUum,  ilia  uuUa  meliore  via  quam 

Ser  generale  concihum  obviam  iri  posse  con- 
teretur :  quin  imo  etiam  S.  M.  post  Ratis- 
bonensem  dietam  anno  domiui  1532  habitam 
pro  sua  singulari  prudentia  omni  studio  sem- 
per egit  ne  qua  imperialia  dieta  hactenus  sit 
celebrata  ac  ex  ea  oocasioue  ad  concilium  na- 
tionale  deveniretur." 


Che  raccordaaae  all'  imperatore  quanto 
egU  medesimo  haveaae  deteatato  il  condlio 
nationale  essendo  in  Bologna,  conoaoendolo 
pernidoso  all'  autoriti  imperiale:  poiche  i 
sudditi  preso  animo  dal  vedersi  conoeasa  po- 
testk  di  mutare  le  coae  della  religione  pensa- 
rebbono  ancora  a  mutare  lo  stato ;  e  che  S. 
M.  dopo  il  1532  non  volse  mai  piii  cdebrare 
in  sua  preaenxa  dieta  imperiale  per  non  dar 
occaaione  di  domandar  concilio  nationale." 


[That  he  should  remind  the  emperor  how 
much  he  himself  had  deteated  a  national  council 
when  he  waa  at  Bologna,  acknowledging  how 
pernidoua  it  would  be  to  the  imperial  antho- 
rity;  since  subjects,  emboldened  at  aeeing 
power  conceded  to  them  for  changing  the 
thin^  of  religion,  would  think  also  of  (£aug- 
mr  the  state;  and  that  his  Majesty  after  IsSs 
did  uot  wish  that  an  imperial  diet  should  any 
more  be  held  in  his  presence,  so  that  he  might 
not  give  occasion  for  demanding  a  national 
'  council.] 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  had  himself  expressed  the  idea  that  a  nation 
readily  changed  its  form  of  government,  if  it  had  once  changed  its  religion  ?  But  this  I  can^^ 
not  believe  on  the  author's  mere  assertion.  Nothing  to  that  effect  is  found  in  the  instruc- 
tions.   It  is  an  idea  that  obtained  currency  after  the  eveuts  of  a  later  period.' 

I  do  not  think  mv  criticisms  will  appear  too  petty  and  minute.  How  shall  we  aacertain 
how  far  a  man  speaks  the  truth  but  by  comparing  him  with  the  original  aourcea  which  he 
had  had  before  his  eyes  ? 

I  find  a  farther  inaccuracy,  still  stronger  than  the  above. 

In  the  very  first  conference  which  he  puts  down  as  having  taken  place  between  Contarini 
and  the  emperor,  he  intermixea  the  worda  of  the  instructions :  those  important  worda  to 
which  also  we  have  referred. 

The  pope  excuses  himself  for  not  having  given  the  cardinal  such  extensive  discretionary 
powers  as  had  been  wished  for  him  by  the  emperor  and  the  king : — 


Primum  quia  videndum  imprimis  est,  an 

protestautea in  prindpiis  nobiscum 

conveniaut,  cujusmodi  eat  hujus  sanctae  aedis 
primatus  tanqiiam  a  deo  et  salvatore  nostro 
iiistitutus,  sacros.  ecclesiae  sacramenta,  et  ilia 


[First,  since  it  is  to  be  seen,  in  the  first 

place,  whether  the  protestants shall 

agree  with  ua  in  pnndples,  of  such  a  kind  aa 
that  of  the  primacy  of  this  holy  see  aa  insti- 
tuted by  Ood  and  our  Saviour,  the  sacred  holy 


1  Many  rwukrs  will  think  thia  hypercHildna.  Th*  fnatnietioos  plainly  point  to  the  tmpcror^  harlng  opvilj  vt~ 
praawd  apprehanaioa  feat  the  tCatt  M  well  m  rdtgiiai  thoold  aoAn'  from  the  dieouaeloaa  of  •  national  coimrtl.  But 
what  ctwU  evil  coukl  he  dread.  U  not  a  change  in  the  trme  of  goremmeot  ?  Sarpi,  therea>re,  merely  takai  the  very 
innoenit  Hberty  of  atating  the  miperor^  apprehenaloB  more  Aally.  Nor  are  w  mm  that  he  meana  to  pat  thia  dare- 
lopment  of  it  in  the  emperor'a  mouth.  Fotehe  ia  tranalated  thmtUattite  in  I«tln  by  F.  Ahnmo  (IM7),  hi  hia  "  La 
Fabricadel  Mondo,"  and  aa  a  aemioolon  diridca  the  ani  ehwiae  of  the  aentcnee  ikom  the  leooBd,  ae  ««n  ae  the  Moond 
from  the  third,  it  woold  appear  that  the  aaeood  need  set  any  move  bt  pot  te  the  ■Bptror's  moHlh  than  the  third, 
which  atatea  a  ihet  not  a  aaylBf.— Ta. 
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quaedun  quae  turn  Mcnmm  litenmiin  auto- 
ntate  turn  uniTenalis  ecdetiae  perpetua  ob- 
MTYatione  hactenus  obienrata  et  comprobata 
foere  et  tibi  nota  esse  bene  sdmus :  quibua 
itatim  initio  admissis  omnis  saper  aliis  can- 
troTcniis  concordia  tentaretur/' 


sacraments  of  the  church,  and  some  other 
things  that  have  hitherto  been  obaerred  and 
approved  both  by  the  authority  of  the  holy 
scriptures  and  by  the  perpetual  obienratioa 
of  tne  universal  church,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  well  known  to  you:  whkii  thing* beini^ 
once  admitted  at  the  beginning;  an  agree- 
ment might  be  attempted  (m  all  other  contro- 
versies.] 

[That  his  Holiness  had  given  him  full  novera 
to  agree  with  the  protesUnts,  proWdea  main 
points  were  admitted,  namely,  the  primacy  of 
the  apostolic  see,  as  instituted  by  Chriat,  and 
the  sacraments  as  tau^t  in  the  dunned  of 
Rome,  and  the  other  thtngt  determined  m  tile 
bull  of  Leo,  offering  to  give  every  satiafrction 
to  Germany  in  otMr  matters.] 


Sarpi  makes  Contarini  say — 

"  Che  S.  S**  gli  aveva  data  ogni  potestk  di 
conoordare  co'protestanti,  purcbe  essi  ammet- 
tino  i  prindpu,  die  sonno  il  primato  ddla 
sede  apostohca  instituito  da  Christo,  et  i 
sacramenti  sicome  sono  insegnati  nella  chiesa 
Romana,  e  le  altre  cote  determinate  nella  bolla 
di  Leone,  offerendosi  nelle  altre  cose  di  dar 
ogni  sodis&ttione  alia  Germania." 

The  difference  here  is  manifest.  The  entire  possibility  of  a  successful  result  lay  in  the 
inde&niteness  of  the  papal  expressions.  The  conference  could  have  had  no  conceivable  obfect, 
had  there  been  no  room  left  for  such  a  prospect,  but  according  to  Sarpi,  this,  property 
speaking,  vanishes  altogether.  The  pope  will  not  have  "quaedam  quae  tibi  nota  ease  Dene 
sdmus,^  [something  which  we  know  to  be  well  known  to  you,]  he  demands  the  recogni- 
tion of  what  is  laid  down  in  Leo  X.'s  bull,  that  is,  the  condemnation  of  the  liutheran  aoo- 
trines.    This  was  what  never  could  have  been  accomplished. 

In  general,  Sarpi  will  not  aduiowledge  that  the  papal  see  showed  any  kind  of  compliancy 
whatever.  Acooraiug  to  him  Contarini  had  to  defend  the  papal  authority  in  the  moot 
rigoroua  forms.  With  Sarpi  he  starts  at  once  from  this  point.  The  pope  conld  by  no 
means  share  with  any  man  the  office  of  determining  doubtful  points  of  faith :  to  him  alone 
was  the  privilege  given  of  never  erring,  in  the  words,  "Ego  rogavi  pro  te,  Petre.'' — [I  haTe 
prayed  for  thee,  Peter.]  Matters  these,  of  which,  in  the  Instructions  at  least,  not  a  word 
IB  to  be  found. 

For  in  general  Sarpi  viewed  the  popedom  in  the  lij^ht  of  his  own  time.  After  the  restora- 
tion  had  been  accomplished,  it  became  much  more  dictatorial  and  inflexiUe  than  it  had  been 
in  the  davs  of  jeopardy  and  pressure.  But  it  was  in  that  plenitude  oi  power  and  nnbr-.ken 
aelf-confidenoe,  that  it  presented  itself  to  the  e^es  of  Sarpi.  What  he  experienced  and  Celt 
he  then  tnmsfierred  to  earlier  times.  All  the  pieces  of  iEdformaticm,  and  the  documenta  he 
eould  lay  his  hand  upon,  he  interpreted  in  this  sense,  which  to  him  was  so  natural,  and  was 
based  on  the  position  of  his  native  dty,  his  party  in  that  dty,  and  his  own  personal  position. 

We  have  yet  another  historical  work  of  Paul  Sarpi  on  the  subject  of  the  Venetian  Romaa 
dissensions  of  1606:  "Historia  particolare  delle  cose  passate  tra  1  siunmo  pontefioe  Paolo 
V.  e  la  Ser—  Rep*  di  Venetia,  Liou  1624,"  [Particular  history  of  the  matters  that  paaaed 
between  the  supreme  pontiff  Paul  V.,  and  the  most  Serene  RepubUc  o(  Venice,  Lycms  1624,1 
which  on  the  whole  is  written  in  a  kindred  spirit.  Masterl^  in  point  of  description,  ana 
truthful  upon  the  whole,  still  it  is  a  party  writing.  We  find  little  or  nothing  iu  Sarpi  about 
the  dissensions  of  the  Venetians  among  themselves,  which  broke  out  on  that  occasion,  and 
formed  so  important  a  feature  of  internal  history.  According  to  him  one  would  suppose 
that  they  were  all  of  one  mind.  He  constantly  speaks  of  the  princepf;  so  he  desi^ates  the 
Venetian  dvil  government.  This  fiction,  accordingly,  does  not  admit  of  his  going  into  a 
minute  description  of  internal  affairs.  He  skips  over  the  things  tlut  were  not  so  creditable 
to  Venice;  for  example,  the  delivering  up  of  the  prisoners  which  we  have  mentioned,  aa  if 
he  did  not  know  why  it  was  that  they  were  first  handed  over  to  the  ambaMador,  and  then, 
with  other  words,  to  the  cardinal.  Nor  does  he  mention  that  the  Spaniards  were  for  the 
exdusion  of  the  Jesuits.  He  entertained  an  implacable  dislike  to  both,  and  shut  1^  eye 
to  the  fisct  of  their  interests  happening  in  this  case  to  dash. 

Now  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  nistorv  of  the  Council.  The  sources  of  information 
are  industriously  collected, — remarkably  wdl  elaborated — superior  talent  shown  in  the  use 
that  is  made  of  them;  neither  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  falsified,  that  they  are  oftoi  and 
essentially  perverted,  but  they  are  worked  up  in  the  tpirit  of  a  dedded  opposition. 

fiy  this  Sarpi  led  the  way  anew  to  another  side.  To  that  work  of  compilation  he  ga%'e 
the  unity  of  the  general  tendency ;  his  woric  is  condemnatory,  sneering,  hostile :  it  is  the 
first  example  of  a  history  which  makes  ceaseless  fault-finding  accompany  the  whole  devdop- 
ment  of  its  subject :  far  more  deddedly  than  de  Thou,  who  first  merely  touched  on  that 
method;  in  this  Sarpi  found  afterwards  innumerable  followers. 

Istoria  dd  condlio  di  Trento  scritta  dal  padre  Sforca  Pallavidno  ddla  coropagnia  di  Gesu. 
1664.— [History  of  the  conndl  of  Trent  by  father  Pallavidno,  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  1664.] 

Such  a  book  aa  Sarpi's  history,  so  richly  furnished  with  details  till  then  unknown,  full  of 
wit  and  evil-apeaking,  on  so  important  an  occurrence,  which  in  its  consequences  exerdsed  a 
commanding  influence  over  those  times,  could  not  fail  to  make  the  deepest  impression. 
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The  first  edition  appeared  in  1619;  up  to  1622,  a  Latin  tranalmtion  appeared  four  timet; 
besides  these  there  were  a  German  and  a  French  translation. 

The  Roman  court  was  all  the  more  bent  on  having  it  refuted,  as  in  point  of  fact  it  con- 
tained so  many  errors  which  were  obTious  to  all  persons  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  occurrences  of  that  period. 

A  Jesuit)  Terentio  Alciati,  prefiMSt  of  the  studies  in  the  Colleno  Romano,  busied  himself 
forthwith  with  tiie  amassing  ol  materials  for  a  refutation  whidi  at  the  same  time  should 
form  a  complete  work.  His  book  bore  the  title  "Historiae  Condlii  Tridentini  a  veritatis 
hoetibus  evnlgatae  denchus;"'  [Confutation  of  the  History  of  Trent  published  by  the 
enemies  of  truth;]  he  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  materials,  but  died  in  1651,  before  he 
had  worked  these  mto  a  book. 

Hie  Jesuit  general  Nickel  selected  for  that  task  another  brother  of  the  order  who  had 
ahready  so  fisr  given  proof  of  literary  talent,  Sfona  Pallavidni ;  he  relieved  him  of  other 
engagemodts :  "  like  a  condoUiere^  of  soldiers,"  says  Pallavidni  himself,  the  general  appointed 
him  to  that  work. 

Pallavicini  brought  out  this  work  in  three  thick  quartos,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1656. 

It  is  one  which  really  compiises  an  uncommonl;^  rich  body  of  materials,  and  for  the  history 
of  the  16th  century — for  it  starts  from  the  first  rise  of  the  Reformation — is  of  the  utmost 
im]x>Ttance.  Public  archives  were  opened  for  the  author,  and  he  had  free  access  to  aU  the 
available  materials  contained  in  the  Roman  libraries.  He  could  avail  himself  not  only  of 
the  acts  of  the  council  to  the  utmost  extent,  but  also  of  the  correspondence  of  the  legates 
^th  Rome,  and  a  vast  medley  of  other  documentary  pieces  of  information.  Far  firom  mak- 
ing any  secret  of  his  originals,  he  rather  makes  a  paraide  of  their  titles  on  the  margin  of  his 
book :  they  are  ver^  numerous. 

Now  his  first  business  is  to  confiite  8arpi.  At  the  end  of  each  volume  he  appends  a  cata- 
logue of  the  "  errors  in  hcU"  of  which  he  maintains  that  he  has  convicted  his  opponent:  he 
reckons  up  361.  But  innumerable  others,  he  adds,  which  he  has  also  refuted*  are  not  men- 
tioned in  that  catalogue. 

He  says  in  his  preface,  that  "he  will  not  permit  himself  to  engage  in  pettj  skirmishes : 
whoever  would  attack  him,  might  advance  in  r^ular  order  of  battle,  and  confute  his  wh(de 
l)Ook,  as  he  had  confuted  Paul  Sarpi."  But  what  a  formidable  task  were  that !  We  cannot 
be  tempted  to  proceed  in  such  a  fashion. 

We  must  be  content,  as  we  have  said,  only  to  do  as  much  as  may  enable  one  to  form  an 
idea  of  Pallaviciui*s  method,  by  giving  some  examples  of  it. 

Now,  as  he  drew  his  materials  ftom  so  many  secret  re(»>rds,  and,  nroperlv  speaking,  fbrmed 
the  whole  book  by  interweaving  them  into  one  tissue,  the  first  thing  of  importance  is  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  use  he  malKs  of  thoe. 

This  we  shaO  find  we  can  do  best  in  those  cases  where  the  original  doaunents,  of  which 
he  availed  himself,  were  afterwards  printed.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  also  as  to  have 
inspected  a  whole  range  of  documents,  never  yet  printed,  and  which  he  quotes.  We  must 
now  proceed  to  compare  the  originals  with  his  claDoration  of  them. 

This  I  will  do,  in  some  points,  seriatim. 

1.  And  here  it  must,  first  of  all,  be  owned,  that  the  written  instructions  and  papers  which 
lay  before  Pallavicini,  are  often  quite  satisfactohlv  excerpted  and  employed  by  him.  I  have, 
for  example,  compared  a  body  of  instructions  which  the  Spanish  ambassador  obtained  in 
November,  1562 ;  the  answer  which  the  pope  returned  to  him  in  March,  1563 ;  the  fresh 
instructions  with  which  the  pope  provided  his  nuncio,  with  the  extracts  in  Pallavicini,  and 
have  found  them  in  ^ncral  quite  to  the  same  purport.  Pallav.  xx.  10,  xxiv.  1.  He  has 
availed  himself  of  his  right  to  venture  upon  some  transpositions  that  do  no  prejudice  to 
truth.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  softens  some  strong  expressions  ;  for  example,  when  the 
pope  says  that  he  had  re-opened  the  council  only  in  consequence  of  his  reliance  on  the  kind's 
assistance,  under  the  conviction  that  the  king  was  to  be  his  right  arm,  and  would  be  a  guide 
and  leader  to  him  in  all  his  projects  and  proceedings — "  il  fondamento  che  £scessimo  ndl' 
promessa  de  S.  M**  e  de'  suoi  ministri  di  aoverci  assistere  d  fece  entrare  arditamente  neU' 
impress,  pensando  di  avere  S.  M**  per  nostro  bracdo  dritto  e  che  avesse  a  easerd  guida  o 
conduttiero  in  ogni  nostra  asione  e  pensiero" — he  makes  him  say  only  that  he  would  not 
again  have  opened  the  council,  had  he  not  cherished  the  confident  expectation  that  the  king 
would  be  his  arm  and  his  leader.  Here,  as  the  substance  of  the  thing  remains,  there  can  be 
no  real  ground  for  censure.  On  Viaconti  being  sent  to  Spain,  and  another  ambassador  to 
the  emperor,  Saq)i  supposes  (viii.  61)  that  thdr  commission  to  propose  a  meeting  was  a 
mere  feint ;  but  this  is  quite  too  refined  a  suspicion ;  the  proposal  of  a  congress,  or  of  a 
ronferencc,  as  it  was  then  called,  is  one  of  the  poiuts  most  urgently  pressed  in  the  instruc- 
tions.   Pallavidni  is  unquestionably  quite  in  the  right  when  he  insists  upon  this. 

2.  Pallavicini,  however,  is  not  in  every  instance  the  better  informed  of  the  two.  When 
Sarpi  relates  that  Paul  HI.,  at  the  conference  of  Busseto,  made  the  proposal  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  of  bestowing  Milan  upon  his  nephew,  who  was  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  emperor's,  Pallavicini  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  rdiite  him.  He  will  not  bdieve  the 
liistorians  in  whose  works,  besides,  this  appears.  "  How  then,"  he  exclaims,  "could  the  pope 
have  dared  to  write  letters  to  the  emperor  m  such  a  tone  as  he  did  employ  in  writing  to  him  r" 

1  So  it  run*  in  MaxzociielU. 

S  The  condottttri  vrm  ■okltcn  of  fortune,  wtio  niatd  aa  ««n  u  co«nnuuided  troop*  for  thoM  who  Mnptojed  tlmn. 
-Tb. 

II.  2   Z 
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Con  qiial  petto  aTtebbe  urdHo  di  icriTere  a  Cario  lettere  ooai  risentite  ?  The  emperor  mi^^ 
osTe  charged  him  with  shameleai  diaaimnktion  (aimnlatione  a&ociata).  At  PaUaTidni  ia  so 
vehement,  one  muat  auppoae  that  here  he  writea  bona  fide.  Not  the  leaa  has  the  matter  ita 
fbondaiion  in  truth,  aa  Sarpi  relatea  it.  Thia  appears  past  all  contradiction,  firom  the 
despatchea  oi  the  Florentine  ambaaaador.    (Dispacao  Guicciardini,  26  Giu^no  1543.J 

Further,  on  this  subject,  still  more  ample  details  are  found  in  a  manuscript  life  of  Bttato. 
We  may  mention  a  diseorw  oi  cardinal  Carpi,  which  is  predaely  to  the  same  effect.  Nay, 
even  in  the  year  1547,  the  pope  had  not  quite  laid  aside  this  idea :  "  Le  cardinal  de  Bolojpie 
an  roy  Heury  11."— fThe  cardinal  of  fiologna  to  king  Henry  II.]— In  Ribier  iL  9.  "  L'un— 
le  p^>a— demande  Milan,  qu'  il  jamais  n'aura ;  Vautre — I'empereur — 400,000  ac.,  qu*il  n'aura 
aans  rendre  Milan." — [The  one — toe  pope — asks  for  Milan,  which  he  will  nerer  get ;  tbe 
other — the  emperor  400,000  scudi,  which  he  will  never  get  without  delirering  up  Milan.] 
Notwithstandiuf^  this,  Paul  III.  wrote  thoae  letters. 

But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  Pallavicini,  when  he  goes  wrong,  unifMmly  does 
so  bona  fide.  This  cannot  hare  been  the  case  in  all  instances.  It  occasionally  hi^ipena  that 
hia  documents  axe  not  so  orthodox  and  (Roman)  catholic  as  himself.  While  aiEura  were  aa 
yet  only  taking  their  course,  and  represented  on  all  sides  every  possibility  of  a  different 
<ieTelopment,  tney  could  not  be  viewed  so  rigwously  as  afterwards,  when  all  had  again  become 
firmly  established.  Such  a  compromise  as  the  peace  of  religion  was,  could  never  be  approved 
hj  the  (Roman  catholic)  orthodoxy  of  the  17th  century ;  Pallavicini  laments  the  "  detnmenti 
g^raviaaimi  "  [moat  grievous  lossesj  which  it  coat  the  Roman  see ;  he  compares  it  to  a  pelUa- 
tive  core,  which  only  brings  on  a  more  dangerous  crisis.  Nevertheless,  he  found  the  report 
of  a  nuncio  upon  it,  who  clearly  saw  its  necessity.  This  was  bishop  Delfino  oi  Lieaina. 
Pallavicini  quotes  the  report  which  had  been  rendeied  by  this  bishop  to  cardinal  Caraffa,  aud 
in  fact  miJies  use  of  it    But  how  does  he  do  this  ? 

All  the  reasons  wherewith  Delfino  demonstrates  the  vital  necessity  for  such  an  agreement 
be  changes  into  grounds  of  exculpation  adduced  by  Ferdinand  for  himself. 

Tht  nuncio  says :  At  this  time  there  was  no  prince  and  no  city  which  would  not  have 
traded  with  its  neighbour.  He  names  them — the  land  was  going  to  wreck,  as  if  they  formed 
an  opposition  diet — Brandenburg,  Hesse,  and  Saxony  write  from  Naumburg,  that  they  wiU 
keep  themselves  united.  The  kmg  had  beaooght  the  emperor  rather  to  make  peace  with 
l^rance,  and  to  fix  his  regards  on  Germany ;  yet  he  refused  to  do  so.  In  the  midst  of  anch 
an  unhealthy  state  of  things,  the  constituted  orders  met ;  the  king  now  sanctioned  the  pmnta 
on  whidi  both  parties  had  united ;  so  joyfully  had  they  done  this  (si  alleghmente)  that  never 
ainoe  the  days  of  Maximilian  has  Germany  been  so  quiet  as  it  is  now. 

Now  Pallavicini,  too,  touches  on  all  this  (1.  xiiL  c.  13),  but  how  much  is  it  weakened  by 
its  being  put  into  the  mouth  oi  a  prince,  who  seeks  only  to  exculpate  himsdf  . 

"  Scusavaai  egli  di  cio  con  addurre  che  ha-  [Exculpating  himself  of  this  with  the  aOe* 
vevarichiestodxirdinispecificatirimpentore,  gation  tl^t  he  had  requested  the  emperor's 
confortandolo  alia  pace  di  Francia,  .  .  .  ed  specific  orders,  exhorting  him  to  peace  with 
havergli  ricordato  esser  questa  Tunica  arme  France,  .  .  .  and  had  reminded  him  that  that 
per  franger  I'orgoglio  de'  protestauti,"  etc.        was  the  sole  weapon  by  which  the  pride  of 

the  protestants  could  be  broken,  &c.j 

Let  us  contrast  with  these  twisted  expressions  the  words  of  Delfino :  "  11  ser**  re  vedendo 
qnesti  andamenti,"  [The  most  serene  king,  beholding  these  proceedings]  (the  reli^ous  dia- 
aensions)  "  scrisse  a  S.  M**  Cesarea  esortandolo  alia  pace  col  christi&nissimo,  acaoche  eOa 
poaaa  attendere  aUe  cose  di  Germania  a  farsi  nbedire,"  etc. — [had  written  to  his  Imperial 
lii^esty,  exhorting  him  to  peace  with  the  Most  Christian  Kiug,  in  order  that  he  might  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  make  himself  obeyed,  &c.] 

It  is  beyond  doubt  a  great,  and  in  a  book  that  boasts  so  much  of  its  authenticity,  an  into- 
lerable inaccuracy,  for  tne  author  to  turn  the  statement  of  a  nuncio  into  the  exculpation  of 
a  prince ;  but  the  wont  of  it  is,  that  thereby  the  true  view  of  what  took  place  is  obscured. 

In  general  the  whole  original  documents  axe  made  use  of,  aud  changed  from  the  style  of 
the  loth  into  that  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  are  misused. 

4.  Without  going  beyond  the  relations  of  the  pope  with  Ferdinand  I.,  we  find  some  fur- 
ther matten  culing  for  remark.  It  is  known  that  our  emperor  pressed  for  a  reform  that 
was  not  verv  agreeable  to  the  pope.  In  the  course  of  the  fint  months  of  the  year  1563, 
Pius  twice  despatched  nuncios — fint  Commendone,  then  Morone — to  Inspruck,  where  the 
emperor  was  at  the  time,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  opposition.  These  were  very 
remarkable  missions,  and  of  great  consequence  as  respected  the  coimdl.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  Pallavicini  (xx.  i)  reports  upon  them.  Wc  have  Commeudone's  report  (relation) 
of  19th  February,  1563,  whicn  he  also  had  before  him. 

Now  here  we  have  fint  to  notice,  that  he  infinitely  weakens  the  expressions  that  were 
employed  at  the  imperial  court,  and  the  prospects  entertained  there.  Of  the  union  in  which 
the  emperor  stood  at  that  time  with  the  French  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  makes 
Commendone  sav :  "  Rendeni  credibile  che  scambievolmente  si  confirmerebbono  nel  parer 
e  si  prometterebbono  ajuto  nell'  operare." — [It  was  to  be  believed  that  they  would  mutually 
confirm  each  other  in  opinion,  and  promise  each  other  assistance  in  carrying  matten  into 
effect.]  Commendone  expresses  himself  quite  otherwise.  At  the  imperial  court  people  not 
only  thought  of  seeking  reform  in  common  with  the  French — "  pare  chepensiuo  trovar  modo 
e  ferma  di  haver  piii  parte  et  autoriti  nel  presente  concilio  per  stabilire  in  esso  tutte  le  loro 
petitioni  giuntamente  com  Francesi" — [it  seems  they  contemplated  finding  a  mode  and  form 
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for  haying  a  rreater  part  in  the  present  coondl  for  the  secnring  in  it  of  all  their  petitioili 
eoniointlj  witn  the  FrenchJ 

But  many  other  things  rallavicini  directly  omits.  People  at  the  emperor's  court  were  of 
opinion  that  with  somewhat  more  of  a  disposition  to  make  concessions  and  of  serious  reform, 
much  might  have  heen  accomplished  with  the  protestants. 


"La  somma  h  che  a  me  pare  di  haver  rednto 
non  pur  in  S.  M**  ma  nelU  principali  miuistri, 
come  IVausen  e  Seldio,  nn  ardentissimo  desi- 
derio  deUa  riforma  e  del  progresso  del  con- 


cilio  con  una  gran  speransa  ouod  remittendo 
aliauid  de  jure  positivo  et  reformando  mores 
et  oisdplinam  Mclesiasticam  non  solo  si  pos- 
sono  conservare  li  cattolici  ma  guadagnare  e 
ridurre  d^li  heretid,  con  ima  opinione  et  im- 
pressione  pur  troppo  forte  che  qui  siano  molti 
che  non  Togliano  nforma." 


[The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  seen,  not  indeed  in  his  Mtaaty, 
but  in  the  principal  ministers,  snch  as  Tnor 
sen  and  Seldius,  a  most  ardent  desire  for  re- 
form and  for  the  proness  of  the  councfl,  with 
a  great  hope  that  By  remitting  somewhal 
firom  positive  law,  and  reforming  manners  and 
church  discipline,  thev  could  not  cmly  pre- 
serve the  (Roman)  catholics,  but  bring  bade 
the  heretics,  with  an  opinion  and  impreasioii 
quite  too  strong,  that  there  were  many  that 
I  had  no  wish  for  a  reform.] 

I  will  not  inquire  who  those  protestants  mirht  be,  of  whom,  in  the  event  of  a  methodiol 
reform,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  woula  return  to  (Roman)  catholicum ;  bnt  thcM 
reasons  were  much  too  offensive  to  the  court  prelates  to  ad^it  of  nis  communicating  them. 
People  spoke  of  the  difficulties  that  were  met  with  in  the  coimcil :  Sdd  laconicsUy  replied: 
"  Oportuisset  ab  initio  sequi  sana  consilia.'* — [Sane  counsels  ought  to  have  been  followed 
from  the  very  first.]  Pallavicini  mentions  the  complaints  about  difficulties,  bnt  says  nothing 
of  the  reply. 

To  mske  up  for  that,  however,  he  gives  in  full  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  chanceflog 
in  favour  of  the  Jesuits. 

£nough— he  dwells  on  whatever  is  agreeable  to  him ;  what  might  not  be  pleasing  to  him- 
self and  the  curia,  he  affects  to  know  nothing  about ;  or  he  tries  to  give  a  good  turn  to  the 
,^jL^  matter.    For  example,  the  legates  opposed  the  intention  of  the  bishops  to  exclude  firom  the 

^^  vox  decisiva  [voting  on  the  questionji  the  generals  of  religious  orders  and  abbots :  "per  wm 

sdegnar  tante  mighara  de'  reliffioai,mL  qua£  in  veritji  si  trova  oggi  veramente  la  theologia" — 
[in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  so  many  thousands  of  monks  and  firiars,  among  whom,  in 
truth,  theology  is  to  be  found  at  this  day.]  (Registro  di  Cervini,  Lettera  di  27  Deoem.  1545. 
£pp.  Poli,  iv.  229.)  Now  from  this,  Pallavicim  brings  out  a  very  honourable  view  of  the 
matter :  "  il  che  desideravano,"  JTwhich  thing  they  desired]  fthat  is,  the  admission  of  the 
generals  of  orders),  "  perche  in  enetto  la  theologia,  con  la  c^uaJe  si  doveva  decidore  i  dogmi, 
rcsedeva  ne'  re^olari,  ed  era  opportuno  e  dacevole  che  molti  de'  giudici  havessero  intelligenaa 
esquisita  di  articoli  da  giudicarsi" — [because,  in  fact,  the  theology  wherewith  dogmas  ought 
to  he  decided,  had  its  seat  among  the  regular  clergy,  and  it  was  seasonable  and  plaunble 
that  many  of  the  judges  should  possess  an  exquisite  comprehension  of  the  articles  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  judgment.]     (VI.  ii.  1,  p.  576.) 

5.  It  cannot  fail  hut  that  that  must  impair  the  view  of  the  subject. 

For  example,  still  in  the  year  1547,  the  Spaniards  gave  in  certain  Reformation  articles, 
known  under  the  name  of  Censures.  The  translation  of  the  council  followed  shortly  after, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Censures  contributed  much  to  that  being  done.  It  was 
certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  immediate  dependants  of  the  emperor  Charles^ 
at  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  presented  such  extraordinary  demands.  Sarpi  has  them  in 
all  their  extent,  lib.  ii.  p.  262.  He  also  follows  them  up  briefly  by  giving  the  pope's  replies. 
But  such  vehement  demands  on  the  part  of  orthodox  prelates,  do  not  meet  Pallavicini's  views. 
He  savs  that  here  Sarpi  relates  much  of  which  he  can  find  nothing;  he  finds  only  the  reply 
made  bv  the  pope  to  certain  reforming  projects  that  had  been  made  by  many  of  the  fathers 
and  had  been  intimated  to  him  by  the  presidents,  lib.  ix.  c  9,  "  sopra  varie  nformaaioni  pro- 
poste  da  molti  de'  padri."— [On  various  reforms  proposed  by  many  of  the  fathers.]  He  takes 
good  care  not  to  sUte  what  these  were.  To  do  that  might  damage  his  refutation  of  the 
human  (worldly)  motives,  to  whidi  Sarpi  ascribes  the  transference  of  the  council  firom  Trent 
to  Bologna. 

6.  In  this  reticence,  this  setting  aside  of  what  it  did  not  suit  him  to  introduce,  he  now 
goes  very  far  (lit  is  very  strong). 

In  Book  III.,  for  example,  he  twice  quotes  a  Venetian  report  drawn  up  by  Suriano.  He 
says  of  it,  that  the  author  gives  his  assurance  that  he  possesses  au  exquisite  and  unquestion- 
ably accurate  acquaintance  with  the  treaties  betwixt  Francis  and  Clement,  nor  has  he  any 
idea  of  controverting  him  on  this  point  fiii  c.  12,  No.  1).  He  adopts  sketches  communicated 
by  him,  directly  into  his  own  narrative,  ror  instance,  that  Clement  shed  tears  of  vexation  and 
despondencv  on  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  nephew  by  the  emperor — enough,  he  be- 
lieves what  he  says.  He  alleges  too,  that  this  Venetian  stood  directly  opposed  to  his  feUow- 
countryman  Sarpi.  Sarpi  says,  to  wit :  *'D  papa  negoti5  confedersxione  col  re  di  Franda, 
la  quale  si  concluse  e  stabill  auco  col  matrimonio  di  Henrico  secondogenito  regio  e  di  Ca- 
tharina."— [^The  pope  negotiated  allianoes  with  the  king  of  France,  which  were  further  wound 
up  and  conhrmed  with  the  marriage  of  Henry,  the  kind's  second  bom,  and  Catharine.]  Upon 
this  Pallavicini  flares  up  into  a  passion.  "llie  pope,'^says  he,  "made  no  alliance  with  the 
king,  as  P.  Soave  so  fearlessly  asserts."  He  appeals  to  Guicdsrdini  and  Soriano.  Now, 
what  says  Soriano?    He  traces  at  great  length  now  and  where  the  pope's  prepossession  in 
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fiiTour  61  the  Frendi  began,  what  a  decidedly  {wlitical  colotir  it  had ;  finally,  he  speaks  aI«o 
of  the  negotiations  at  Boloena.  Now  he  certainly  denies  that  matters  went  the  length  of  a 
proper  treaty;  bat  all  that  ne  denies  is  that  there  was  any  draft  of  the  same  in  writiu|(. 
**  Di  tntti  li  desiderii  (dd  re)  s'accommodb  Clemente  con  parole  tali  che  gli  fanno  credere^ 
8.  8**  esser  diipMta  in  tutto  alle  sue  voelie,  senxa  per6  far  provisione  alcuna  in  scrittuim." 
--{[Clement  complied  with  all  the  king's  desires,  using  such  words  as  made  him  believe  that 
His  Holiness  was  disposed  in  every  tfaon^  to  meet  his  wishes,  without,  however,  making  any 
provision  in  writing.]  He  afterwards  relates  that  the  king  had  pressed  for  the  fulfilment  tA 
the  promises  tluit  had  there  been  made  to  him.  *'  S.  M^  chi~  dimandb  che  da  S.  8**  le 
ftissmo  osservate  le  promesse  "  [His  Most  Christian  Miyestv  demauded  that  the  promises 
should  be  kept  by  His  HoHnessJ ;  being  what,  according  to  that  author,  was  partly  the  caoae 
of  the  pope's  death.  Here  we  mid  the  singular  case  of  what  is  not  true  being  in  a  certain 
measure  more  true  than  the  truth.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt :  Sarpi  is  wron^  idien  he 
says  that  any  treaty  was  concluded;  what  is  so  called  never  was  effected.  Pafiavidni  is 
right  when  he  denies  it;  but  on  the  whole  Sarpi  comes  by  much  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 
I^ere  was  tibe  closest  union,  but  onlv  by  wora  of  mouth,  not  in  writing. 

7.  Something  similar  occurs  in  the  use  made  of  Visconti's  letters.     Sarpi  sometimes 
adopts  more  ^m  these  than  stands  expressed  in  words.    For  example,  he  says,  vii.  657* 
speaking  of  the  decree  about  residence,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  m>oke  at  great  length 
and  indistinctly,  and  that  people  could  not  make  out  whether  he  was  favourably  inclined  to 
such  a  decree,  generally  speaking,  or  not.    Ou  this  he  is  keenly  attacked  by  Pallavicini. 
"Si  scorge  apertamcnte  il  contrario."— [The  contrary  is  cvident.J  (xix.  c.  8.)    In  refuting  it 
he  even  alleges  the  authority  of  Visconti.    Let  us  hear  Visconti  himself:  "  Pcrch^  s'allarg6 
molto,  non  poter6  seguire  se  non  pochi  prelati.** — [As  he  enlarged  ^rratly,  none  but  a  few 
prelates  could  follow  him.]  (Trento,  6  Dec.  in  Mansi,  Misc.  Baluzii,  iii.  p.  454.)    Thus  it 
remains  tnie  tlut  people  could  not  follow  him,  did  not  properly  understand  his  meaning. 
Farther,  Pallavicini  is  enraged  at  Sarpi  for  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  the  cardinal  did 
not  appear  in  a  congr^tion  because  he  wanted  to  leave  the  French  the  opportunitv  of  ex- 
pressmg  themselves  with  perfect  freedom :  he  pretended  to  make  the  report  of  the  death  ^  the 
King  ofNavarre  his  excuse.    Pallavicini  dechures  with  vehemence  that  that  was  his  true  and 
only  motive.    "  N^  io  trovo  in  tante  memorie  |nene  di  sospetto,  che  ci6  capitasse  in  mente 
a  persona." — [I  do  not  find  in  so  many  memoirs  full  of  suspicion,  that  this  ever  suggested 
itadf  to  any  one.]  (lb.)    How?  Had  nobodv  ever  entertained  any  suspicion  about  that  stay- 
ing awav?    Visconti  says  in  a  letter  published  by  Mansi,  elsewhere :  "Lorena  chiamb  questi 
prelati  Francesi,  e  gli  commise  che  havessero  da  esnrimere  liberamente  tutto  qucllo  che  haveano 
m  animo  senia  timor  alcuno.    £  sono  di  quelli  che  pensano  che  il  cardinal  se  ne  restasse  in 
casa  per  questo  effetto." — [Lorraine  called  these  French  cardinals  and  communicated  to  them 
that  they  should  have  to  speak  out  there  freely,  all  that  they  might  have  a  mind  to  say, 
without  any  fear.    And  there  were  some  who  thought  that  the  c^inal  staid  at  home  for 
that  purpose.T    Visconti  certainly  says  nothing  about  the  cardinal  assuming  that  death  (of 
the  king  of  Navarre)  as  a  pretext ;  though  it  might  have  occurred  somewhere  in  other  letters, 
inasmuch  as  Sarpi  evidently  had  before  him  still  other  sources  of  infomiation.    Nevertheless, 
the  point  at  issue,  that  it  was  suspected  that  the  cardinal  purposely  staid  at  home,  is  certainly 
to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it.    What  are  we  to  say,  since 
Pallavicini  unquestionably  saw  them? 

8.  Generallv  speaking,  Pallavicini  makes  it  his  sole  object  to  confute  his  opponent,  withoat 
having  it  at  all  at  heart  to  bring  out  the  truth.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
case  of  the  colloquy  at  Katisbon,  which  we  have  treated  so  copiously  above.  Pallavicim 
likewise  knew  that  paper  of  instructions,  as  may  readilv  be  supposed;  he  held  them  as  secret, 
which  they  really  were.  But  from  the  manner  m  which  he  handles  them,  we  acquire  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  them.  He  makes  a  violent  attack  on  Sarpi ;  he  upbraids  him  for  making 
the  pope  declare  that  he  would  grant  the  protestants  satisfaction  if  they  would  but  agree 
with  him  in  the  already  established  points  of  cathoUc  doctrine :  "  che  ove  i  Luterani  conve- 
nistero  ne'  punti  gik  stabiliti  dcUa  chiesa  romana,  si  offeriva  nel  resto  di  ])orger  oeni  sodis- 
fsttione  alia  Germania." — [That  when  the  Lutherans  should  agree  to  the  already  settled  points 
of  the  Roman  church,  he  offered  for  the  rest  to  give  every  satisfaction  to  Germany.]  He  con- 
siders this  directly  opnosite  to  the  truth.  ''Questo  h  dirimpetto  coutrario  al  primo  capo 
dell'  instruttione." — [jjiis  is  directly  contrarv  to  the  first  head  of  the  instructions.]  How  ? 
The  opi>o8ite  of  this  was  true.  In  the  pope  s  instructions  it  runs  thus :  "  Videndum  est  an 
in  principiis  nobiscum  conveniant,  *  .  .  quibus  admissis  omnis  super  aliis  coutroversiis 
Concordia  tentaretur,"  [It  is  first  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  agree  with  us  in  principles. 
.  .  .  which  being  admitted  all  concord  might  be  attempted  on  other  controversies,]  and 
the  other  words  as  above  quoted.  It  is  true  that  Sarpi  has  committed  a  fault  here:  he  re- 
stricts the  legate  more  than  he  was  really  restricted ;  he  says  too  httlc  of  the  pope's  willing- 
ness to  make  concessions :  instead  of  disclosing  this,  as  it  was  manifest  Pallavicini  would 
have  it  that  he  says  too  much,  he  throws  himself  there  into  a  distinction  between  articles  at 
faith  and  other  thmgs  which  had  not  been  made  in  the  bull ;  he  adduces  a  number  of  thin^ 
which  were  trae,  but  not  solely  true,  and  which  cannot  do  away  with  those  words,  after  their 
once  occupying  the  place  they  do  in  the  paper  of  instructicms.  In  non-essentials  he  is 
strictly  correct ;  what  is  essential  he  completely  misrepresents.  Wc  sometimes  meet  with 
an  attempt  at  oonvictiii|f  him  of  deliberate  falsification.  For  example  (L  iv.  xiii.) :  "  Men- 
tisoe  Soave  con  attribmre  ad  arte  de'  pontefici  Tessersi  tirato  il  convento  in  lungo  seuxa 
cflietto."— [Soave  hea  in  attributing  to  the  pt^ial  arts  the  tedious  prdoagalion  of  the  conven- 
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(ion  (in  Worms,  1540-1),  without  anything  being  effected.]  But  that,  however,  ia,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  result  of  Morone's  whole  correspondence  on  the  meeting,  as  it  now  lies  before  us. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  PaUavidni  acta  like  an  advocate  who  has  undertaken  to  defend  hia 
sorely  assaulted  client  in  all  matters,  and  out  and  out.  He  tries  to  place  him  in  the  beat 
light ;  he  brinn  forward  all  that  is  likely  to  promote  hia  cause ;  what,  according  to  hia  con- 
ception, is  likdy  to  prejudice  him,  he  not  only  sets  aside,  but  directlv  denies  it 

It  would  be  impossible  to  accompany  him  in  all  the  lengthened  discussions  on  which  he 
enters ;  it  suffices  that  we  have  in  some  measure  recognised  his  manner. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  ^m  this  there  is  to  be  gathered  not  the  most  gratifying  result 
as  respects  the  history  of  the  council 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  truth  comes  out  from  the  two  works  put  together.  At 
the  most,  this  assertion  must  be  very  much  coufined  to  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  to  general 
points ;  in  particulsjn  it  ia  not  the  case. 

They  both  deviate  from  the  truth ;  it  is  certainly  the  case,  that  it  lies  in  the  middle ;  but 
it  cannot  be  learned  tram  guess-work ; — ^it  is  again  something  positive  and  new ;  it  can  be 
apprdiended,  not  by  any  compromise  of  parties,  but  only  by  contemplating  what  was  actoalfy 
done. 

As  we  have  seen — Sarpi  says  that  there  was  a  treaty  concluded  at  Bologna ;  this  Palla- 
vidni  denies ;  now  no  guessing  in  the  world  can  bhng  out  the  fact,  that  the  treaty  was 
verbally  agreed  upon,  never  drawn  out  in  writing ;  which,  it  wiU  be  seen,  certainly  reconciles 
the  contraction. 

They  both  misrepresent  the  instructions  given  to  Contarini ;  you  can  never  balance  between 
the  two  accounts ;  it  is  only  by  having  the  original  before  you  that  the  truth  comes  plainly 
to  light. 

They  present  minds  of  a  totally  opposite  character.  Sarpi  is  acute,  penetrating,  spiteful ; 
his  arrangement  is  exceniingly  skilful;  his  style  j^ure  and  simple  (ungesucht) ;  and  although 
the  (academy  ddla)  Crusca  would  not  admit  him  mto  the  catalogne  of  classic  authors,  appa- 
rcutly  on  account  of  some  provincialisms  which  he  has,  still  he  is  really  a  treat,  after  the 
pomp  of  words  through  which  one  has  to  toil  in  other  quarters ;  his  style  adapta  itself  to  the 
matter  itself;  in  respect  of  description,  he  is  certainly  the  second  among  the  modem  histo- 
rians of  Italy :  I  rank  him  imm^iately  after  Madiiavelli. 

Pallavicini,  too,  is  not  without  talent  He  often  makes  ingenious  comparisons ;  he  often 
conducts  his  defence  not  unskilfully.  But  his  talent  has  something  heavy  and  oppressive 
about  it :  it  is.  in  the  main,  a  talent  that  makes  phrases  and  thinks  about  subterftiges :  hia 
style  is  redundant  in  words.  Sarni  is  dear  and  transparent  to  the  very  bottom ;  PaiUavicini, 
not  without  fall  and  flow,  but  muad^,  broad,  and  flmaamentallv  shallow. 

Both  are,  to  the  heart's  core,  partisans ;  both,  in  fact,  are  without  the  true  mind  of  an  his- 
torian, which  is  to  apprehend  the  obiect  in  all  its  truth,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  light 
Sarpi  has  certainly  talent,  but  he  will  ao  nothing  but  complain ;  Pallavicini  has  also  talent, 
although  in  a  much  lower  d^ree,  but  at  any  cost  he  insists  on  defending. 

Neither  can  one  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  matter  (of  which  they  treat)  even  from  both 
viewed  tocher.  It  remains  even  to  be  noted,  that  Sarpi  has  much  wliich  Pallavicini,  not- 
withstanding all  the  archives  that  were  opened  to  him,  had  not  contrived  to  fall  upon.  I 
shall  instance  only  the  memoir  of  the  nuncio  Chiercjrato  on  the  deliberations  at  the  court  of 
Adrian,  a  document  of  much  importance,  and  against  which  Pallavicini  makes  exceptions  that 
sipiify  nothing.  Pallavicini  passes  over  much,  too,  from  a  kind  of  incapacity :  ne  has  not 
the  acuteiiess  to  perceive  how  much  dei>eud8  upon  a  thing,  ami  so  he  allows  it  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sarpi  again  was  deprived  of  innuraerablc  pieces  of  information  which  Palla- 
viciui  had :  he  saw  but  a  small  part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Roman  court  with  the 
legates.     His  defects  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  want  of  original  sources  of  information. 

Often,  however,  neither  of  them  had  important  memorials.  For  the  history  of  the  whole 
latter  part  of  the  council,  a  small  report  of  cardinal  Morone,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
ambassador  in  the  last  decisive  embassy  to  Ferdinand  I.,  is  of  the  utmost  weight.  It  remains, 
without  having  been  taken  advantage  of  by  dther. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Rainaldus  or  Le  Flat  fully  supplies  this  dcfidency.  Rainaldua 
often  merely  excerpts  from  Pallavicini.  Le  Plat  often  follows  him  or  Sarpi,  word  for  word, 
and  takes  from  the  Latin  translations  of  their  works  those  things,  as  authoritative  memorials, 
on  which  he  found  nothing  more  authentic  himself.  He  has  fewer  imprinted  (authorities) 
than  was  to  be  expected.  In  Mendham's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  there  is  much 
that  is  new  and  good ;  for  instance,  we  find,  at  page  181,  an  extract  from  the  Acta  of  Pale- 
otto  ;  as  well  as  his  introductions  even  to  individual  sessions,  as  (for  instance)  to  the  20th ; 
but  the  requisite  pains  have  not  been  bestowed  on  the  final  elaboration  of  the  work. 

Would  any  one  take  in  hand  to  write  a  new  history  of  the  council  of  Trent — a  thing  which 
meanwhile,  since  these  matters  have  now  lost  much  of  their  interest,  is  not  so  readilv  to  be 
expected — he  must  commence  altogether  fipom  the  beginnin?.  He  must  bring  together  the 
negotiations  that  properly  belong  to  it ;  the  discussions  of  the  congregations,  of  which  but 
very  little  has  become  authentically  known ;  he  must  also  procure  the  despatches  of  on*;  or 
other  of  the  ambassadors  that  were  present.  Not  till  then  would  he  be  able  to  have  a  com- 
plete \iew  of  the  subject  matter,  and  to  review  the  two  opposite  authors  that  have  written 
upon  it.  This,  however,  is  an  undertaking  which  will  never  be  accomplished,  in  as  much  as 
those  who  might  perhaps  accomplish  it,  do  not  wish  for  it,  and  those  who  would  wish  for  it, 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it. 
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SECTION  THIRD. 


TO£ES  OF  THE  RESTORATION  DOWN  TO  SIXTU8  V. 


Wb  return  to  our  muinscripts,  in  which,  even  when  fragmentary,  we  find  at  all  events 
genuine  and  unfalsified  information. 

luftnictio  pro  causa  fidei  et  concQii  data  epitcopo  Mutinae,  Pauli  m.  ad  regem  Romanonmi 

nuntio  destinato. — [InBtructiona  for  the  cause  of  the  faith  and  the  council  given  to  tha 

bishop  of  Modena,  nuncio  of  Paul  IIL,  appointed  to  go  to  the  kii^  of  the  Romaiia.1 

24  Oct.  1536.    (MS.  Barb.  3007, 15  leaves.) 

This  famishes  a  conclusive  proof  how  necessary  the  Roman  court  found  it  to  recollect 

itself,  and  to  look  to  its  reputation.    The  nuudo  had,  among  other  things,  the  foUowing 

rules  prescribed  to  him.    He  was  neither  to  be  too  liberal,  nor  too  parsimonious  and  ^pceedr; 

to  be  neither  too  serious  nor  too  sprightly :  he  was  not  to  publish  his  spiritual  functions  bj 

notices  affixed  to  the  church-doors:  he  might  thereby  make  himself  ridiculous:  whoever 

wanted  him  might  find  him  without  that ;  he  was  to  abandon  his  official  fees  cnlv  under 

special  circumstances,  but  was  never  to  collect  money  too  eagerly, — to  contract  no  debts, — 


to  pav  for  what  he  got  at  inns. 

"Nee  hospitii  pensione  nimis  parce  vd 
fortasse  etiam  nequaquam  soluta  discedat,  id 
quod  ab  aliquibus  nuntiis  aliis  factum  pluri- 
mum  animos  eorum  populorum  in  nos  irri- 
tavit.  ..  In  vultu  et  coUoqniis  omuem  ti- 
raorem  aut  causae  nostrae  diffidentiam  dissi- 
mulet.  ..  Hilari  qtiidem  vultu  aocipere  ae 
fiugant  invitationes,  scd  in  respondendo  mo- 
dum  non  excedant,  ne  id  forte  mali  iis  accidat 
quod  cuidam  nobili  Saxoni,  camerario  secreto 
q.  Leoms  X.  (Miltitx)  qui  ob  Lutheranam 
causam  componendam  in  Saxoniam  missus, 
id  tantum  fhictus  rraortavit,  quod  saepe,  per- 
turbatus  vino,  ea  eflutire  de  pontifice  et  Ko- 
niana  curia  a  Saxonibus  inducebatur  non 
modo  quae  facta  erant,  sed  quae  ipsi  e  malae 
in  nos  mentis  affectu  imagiuabantur  et  opta- 
bant,  et  ea  omnia  scriptis  excipientes  postea 
in  conveutu  Vormatiensi  nobis  pubtice  coram 
tota  Germauia  exprobrabant. 


[Nor  to  leave  an  inn  with  too  panimonions 
a  payment  of  the  reckoning,  or  perhaps  even 
without  paying  at  all,  the  doing  of  wtiich  by 
some  other  nuncios  has  exceedingly  incensed 
the  minds  of  those  peoples  a^^ainst  us.  . .  In 
countenance  and  in  conversations  to  dissem- 
ble all  fear  or  distrust  of  our  cause.  . .  Let 
them  affect  receiving  invitations  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  but  let  them  observe  mo- 
deration in  answering  them,  lest  Uie  same 
mischief  should  happen  to  them  as  onee 
befell  a  noble  Saxon,  quondam  privy  cham- 
berlain to  Leo  X.,  (Miltitx)  who  having  been 
sent  into  Saxony  to  bring  the  Lutheran  affair 
to  a  settlement,  prodncid  no  better  result 
than  that  often,  when  flushed  with  wine,  he 
was  led  b^  the  Saxons  to  blab  out  respecting 
the  pontiff'  and  the  Roman  curia  not  only 
things  that  had  actually  been  done,  but 
things  also  which  from  the  evil  disposition 
of  their  minds  towards  us,  they  imacmed 
and  wished,  and  putting  all  these  things 
down  in  writing,  they  afterwards  brought 
them  out  as  charges  against  us  publicly  in 
the  face  of  all  Germany,  at  the  diet  of 
Worms.] 

We  see  also  from  Pallavicini  i.  18,  that  the  behaviour  of  Miltitx  had  given  him  a  very 
bad  reputation  in  the  recollection  of  the  Roman  court. 

This  paper  of  instructions,  which,  moreover,  Rainaldus  knew,  aud  has  in  a  great  measure 
incorporated  into  his  work.  (xxL  id,)  is  further  remarkable  for  giving  the  names  of  some 
little  known  defenders  of  (Roman)  Catholicism  in  Germany,  Leonn.  Marstaller,  NicoL  Appd, 
Job.  Burchard,  preacher  of  an  order,  "qui  etsi  nihil  librorum  cdidcrit  contra  Lutheranos, 
magiiae  tamen  vitae  pcriculo  ab  initio  usque  huius  tumultus  pro  defensione  ecclesiae  labor- 
avit." — [Who  although  he  has  published  none  of  the  books  against  the  I^utherans,  yet  at  the 
great  peril  of  his  life  has,  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  tumult,  laboured  in  the 
defence  of  the  church]  Among  the  better  known,  Lewis  Berus,  who  had  fled  firom  Basel 
to  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  is  chiefly  famed  and  recommended  to  the  nuncio,  "tum  propter 
sanam  et  excellentem  hominis  doctriuam  et  morum  probitatem,  tum  quia  sua  gravitate  et 
autohtate  optime  operam  navare  poterit  in  causa  fidei." — [as  well  on  account  o?  the  man's 
sound  and  excelleut  doctrine  and  moral  probity,  as  because  by  his  weight  and  authority  he  can 
admirably  give  his  assistance  in  the  cause  of  the  faith.]  It  is  known  that  Ber  contrived  to 
make  himself  respected  even  among  the  Protestants. 

23. 
Instnittione  mandata  da  Roma  per  I'elcttione  del  luogo  del  concilio. — [Instructions  sent 
tram  Rome  for  the  choice  of  the  place  for  the  council.]   (1537.)    Informationi  politt. 
T.  xii. 
Paul  UI.'s  opinion  was  certainly  now  in  favour  of  the  calling  of  a  council :  in  these  In- 
structions he  gives  his  assurance  that  he  was  fully  resolved  on  it  (tutto  risolnto).    Only  be 
wanted  it  to  m  convened  in  Italy.    He  was  equally  content  that  it  shoiUd  meet  at  Placentia 
or  Bologna,  places  belonging  to  the  Church,  ttie  common  mother  of  all;  and  he  would  have 
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been  moit  pleased  with  a  city  belongin^to  the  Venetiaiu,  as  theie  too  were  the  oommoM 
friends  of  alL  Hia  reason  is,  that  tne  Protestants  felt  no  eagerness  about  the  coimdl*  as 
might  be  seen  from  the  conditions  that  were  firoposed  by  them:  hexe  likewise  the  idea 
occurs,  which  afterwards  soouired  so  high  an  historical  importance,  that  the  coimdl  was 
only  an  aflair  of  the  Roman  Catholics  among  themsdvea. 

MoreoTer,  he  gives  notice  to  the  emperor  of  his  efforts  to  accomplish  an  internal  reform. 
"Sark  con  dTetto  e  uon  con  parole." — [It  will  be  effectual,  and  not  confined  to  words.] 

24. 

Instmttione  data  da  Paolo  m.  al  d  Montepuldano  destinata  all'  imperatore  Carlo  V.  sojna 
k  cose  della  religioue  in  Qermania,  1539. — [Instructions  given  by  Paul  IIL  to  Cardinal 
Montepuldano  appointed  to  go  to  the  einperor  Charlea  V.  about  thd  alEairs  of  idigion 
in  Germany,  1539.J     (BibL  Corsiui,  nr.  467.) 

Withal,  however,  it  was  manifest  that  the  longing  for  a  reconciliation  first  of  all  appeared 
in  Germany.  It  broke  out  now  and  then  on  both  sides,  in  opposition  to  the  nope.  At  the 
convent  at  Frankfort  the  imperial  ambassador  John  Wessd,  archbishop  of  Lund,  made 
very  important  concessions  to  the  Protestants — a  fifteen  months'  truce,  during  which  all  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice  (kammergericht)  shomd  be  stayed; 
and  he  promised  them  a  religious  conference  without  the  pope  having  any  part  in  it  I^om 
was  natiirally  in  the  highest  d^^ree  hateful  to  Paul  III. :  the  cardinal  Montepuldano,  after.- 
wards  Maroellus  II.,  was  therefore  despatched  into  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  ao 
un-(Roman)  cathotic  a  settlement. 


del  sno  ardvescovato  di  I^da  occupato  per  quel  re  Luterano." — [The  community  of  Au^ 
burg  presented  him  with  2500  goldi^  florins ;  then  a  promise  was  given  to  him  of  4000  flonna 
Sryear  (secured),  on  the  revenues  of  his  archbishop  or  Lund,  occupied  by  that  Lutheran  Idng 

gr  Denmark).  He  wanted  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  duke  of  Cleves  and  with  queen 
aria  of  Himgarv.  For  before  all  was  that  sister  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time  stadtholder 
in  the  Netherknds,  complained  ot  as  having  a  strons^  leaning  to  the  protestants.  "  Seoeta- 
mente  presta  favore  alia  parte  de'  Luterani,  animandogli  ove  pu6,  e  con  mandarli  huomini 
a  poata  disfavore^ia  la  causa  de'  cattolici."— [She  secretly  shows  favour  to  the  Lutheran, 
puty,  encouraging  them  where  she  had  it  in  her  power,  and  by  purposely  sending  men  to 
them  she  disfavours  the  cause  of  the  (Roman)  catholics.]  She  had  had  an  envov  at  S^mal- 
kalde  and  expressly  dissuaded  the  electoral  prince  of  Treves  from  entering  the  (Roman) 
catholic  league. 

Maria  and  the  archbishop,  to  wit,  represented  the  anti-French  and  anti-Romish  leaning 
of  the  imperial  court.  She  wished  to  see  Germany  united  under  the  emperor.  The  arch-* 
biihop  declared  that  that  depended  altogether  on  some  religious  concessions  being  made : 
"  che  se  S.  M**  volesse  tolerare  che  i  Luterani  stassero  nei  loro  errori,  disponeva  a  modo  e 
voler  suo  di  tutta  Germania." — [that  if  his  majesty  would  but  bear  with  the  Lutherans 
remaining  in  their  errors,  he  might  dispose  of  all  Germany  according  to  his  own  method  aud 
pleasure.] 

The  pope  replied  that  there  were  quite  other  means  of  bringing  matters  to  a  close  in  Ger-> 
many.    Let  us  hear  what  he  says. 

"Annichilandosi  dunque  del  tutto  per  le  I  [Annihilating,  accordingly,  altogether  for 
dette  cose  la  dieta  di  Fnmcfordia,  et  essendo  |  the  said  causes,  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  it 
il  consiglio  di  S.  M**  Cesarea  et  dtri  prindpi  being  the  counsel  of  his  imperial  majesty  and 
christiaui,  die  per  la  mala  dispositione  di  ,  other  Christian  princes,  that,  on  account  of 


auesti  tempi  non  si  possa  per  hora  celebrare 
condlio  generale  non  ostaute  N.  S.  gi^  tanto 
tempo  lo  habbia  indetto'et  usato  ogni  opera 
e  messo  per  congr^arlo,  pare  a  S.  B"*  che 
aarebbe  bene  che  S.  M*"  pensasse  alia  cele- 
bratione  di  una  dieta  imperiale,  per  prohibire 
quelli  inconvenienti  che  potriano  nascere 
massimamente  di  un  concilio  nationale,  il 

Juale  facilmente  si  potria  fore  per  cattolid  e 
iUterani  per  la  quiete  di  Germania  quando  i 
cattolid  havendo  visto  infiniti  disordini  se- 
guiti  per  causa  di  alcun  ministro  della  Cesa- 
rea e  Regia  M**  vedessero  anche  le  Maestik 
loro  esser  tardi  alU  rimed) :  n^  detto  concilio 
nationale  sarebbe  meno  dannoso  idla  Ceaarea 
e  Recia  MaestBi,  per  le  occulte  cause  che  san- 
no,  che  aUa  sedia  apostoUca :  non  potria  non 
pulorire  scisma  in  tutta  la  Christianity  cosl 
nel  temporale  come  nello  spirituale.  Ma  S. 
S**  ^  di  parere  che  si  oelebri  tal  dieta  in  evento 
che  S.  M"  si  possa  trovare  presente  in  Ger- 
mania 0  in  qualche  luogo  vidno  a  la  congre- 


the  evil  disposition  of  these  times,  the  gen- 
end  council  cannot  now  be  celebrated,  not- 
withstanding that  our  lord  has  already  so 
long  since  summoned  it  to  meet,  and  used 
every  effort  and  means  for  assembling  it,  it 
appears  to  his  beatitude  that  it  were  well  that 
his  m|yesty  should  think  of  celebrating  an 
imperial  diet,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  inconveniences  that  mi^ht  arise  chiefly 
from  a  national  council,  which  might  easily 
be  done  (held?)  by  (Roman)  catholics  and 
protestants  for  the  quiet  of  Germany,  when 
the  (Roman)  catholics  having  seen  the  infinite 
disorders  that  have  followed,  because  of  some 
minister  of  the  imperial  and  royal  majesties, 
shall  have  further  percdved  that  their  majes- 
ties are  slow  to  apply  remedies :  nor  would 
the  said  national  council  be  less  detrimental 
to  the  imperial  and  royal  migesties  from  the 
secret  causes  of  which  they  are  aware,  than 
to  the  apostolic  see ;  it  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce a  schism  throughout  all  christenoom. 
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alike  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  depurt- 
ment.  But  his  holiness  is  of  opinion  that 
such  a  diet  should  be  held  in  the  event  of  his 
miyesty  being  able  to  be  j^resent  in  Gennany 
or  somewhere  in  the  vicimty  of  the  meeting ; 
otherwise,  should  his  mi^esty,  called  awayby 
his  other  occuoations,  find  it  impossible  to  he 
thus  at  hand,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  diet 
should  not  be  summoned,  and  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  not  trust  to  the  iudnnent  of 
others,  however  capable  and  good,  who  should 
seek  and  solicit  the  having  of  the  said  coun- 
cil to  meet  in  his  majesty's  absence,  so  as  not 
to  incur  the  disorders  that  ensued  ou  the 
other  special  diets  where  his  miyesty  was  not 
present,  and  meanwhile  by  continuing  the 
report  on  all  sides  of  his  intending  to  come 
to  Germauy,  and  to  hold  the  diet,  and  by 
honest  ways  and  practices  those  princes 
should  be  kept  in  good  humour  who  solicit 
aud  call  for  it;  while  his  mi^esty,  on  hia 
arri^'al,  should  then  prudently  summon  it 
and  hold  it,  and  meanwhile  that  his  miyesty 
sees  how  well  and  usefid  it  would  be  to  cany 
on  the  propagation  of  the  (Roman)  catholic 
league,  he  should  attend  at  present  to  that 
matter  principally,  and  write  to  his  ambana- 
dor  in  Germany'  and  ou  his  arrival  ahonld 
further  commission  some  one  else,  so  that  as 
soon  as  possible  they  should  procure  with  all 
diligence  and  every  means,  the  increase  of  the 
said  (Roman)  catholic  league,  by  acquiring 
and  gaining  over  every  one,  albeit  that  at 
firtt  they  might  not  he  «o  tincere  in  the  true 
religion,  in  order  that  by  little  and  little  tlMy 
might  then  lie  brought  back,  and  for  the 
present  it  was  of  more  consequence  that  they 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them  than  acquired 
to  us  :  to  which  it  would  much  assist  were 
his  majesty  to  send  as  much  money  into  Ger- 
many as  he  can,  because  the  report  of  this 
being  spread  will  confirm  otherii,  who  will 
more  readily  engage  on  seeing  that  the  chief 
sinews  of  war  are  not  wanting.  And  for  the 
greater  strengthening  of  the  said  (Roman) 
catholic  league,  that  nis  majesty  should  re- 
solve to  send  one  or  more  persons  to  these 
(Roman)  catholic  priuces  to  encourage  them, 
together  with  promises  of  aid  in  money  and 
other  supplies,  when  matters  shall  proceed  in 
such  wise,  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and  tike 
preservation  of  the  dignit>[  of  the  apostolic 
sec  and  of  his  imperii  mtyesty,  that  it  may 
be  rationally  assumed  that  the  expense  ou^t 
to  bear  fruit ;  nor  in  this  should  his  majesty 
be  forgetful.  Nor  will  it  be  amiss,  mean- 
while, under  the  show  of  the  Turkish  affairs^ 
to  send  a  certain  number  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  troops  into  those  parts,  to  be  kept  on 
foot  in  the  territories  of  his  brother  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  so  that  in  case  of  need,  regu- 
lar assistance  might  at  once  be  had.] 
Pallavicini  was  acquainted  with  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  paper  of  instructions  (Ub.  iv. 
cap.  14).  We  see,  from  what  he  says,  that  they  were  originally  suggested  by  the  last  received 
notices  respecting  Germany,  particularly  those  obtained  from  the  letters  of  Aleander,  who 
gained  for  himself  in  these  negotiations  so  equivocal  a  reputation.  Rainaldus,  too,  has  ex- 
cerpted them,  although  this  very  instance  shows  how  useful  it  is  to  consult  the  originalsL 
The  shove  rather  obscure  passage  runs  thus  in  Rainaldus : — "  Interea  omni  studio  catholico- 
nim  foedus  augere  atque  ad  se  nonnuUos  ex  adversariis  pellicere  niteretur,  mitteret  etiam 
anrum  militare  ut  foederatis  adderet  auimos  fluctuantesque  ad  sc  uertraheret."  [Meanwhile 
he  should  strive  with  all  his  endeavours  to  augment  the  league  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
to  allure  to  himself  some  of  the  adversaries,  that  he  should  send  also  military  gold,  so  as  to 
add  courage  to  the  members  of  the  league,  and  to  draw  the  fluctuating  over  to  himself.] 


gatiooe :  altrimenti  ae  S.  M"  Cesarea  dis- 
tnttta  da  altre  sue  oocupationi  non  poteaae 
trovarai  coal  presto,  h  d'opinione  che  la  diets 
non  s'indichi,  nb  che  S.  M**  si  riposi  nel 
giudido  altrui,  quantunque  sufBcieati  e  bucmi 
die  procuraasero  e  solledtassero  fare  detta 
dieta  in  assenaa  di  8.  M",  per  non  incorrere 
in  quel  disordini  che  sono  seguiti  nelle  altre 
diete  particolari  ove  non  ai  b  trovato  S.  M**, 
e  tra  questo  messo  con  fama  continuata  da 
ogni  banda  di  voler  venire  in  Germania  e  fare 
la  dieta  e  con  honeste  vie  et  esecutioni  trat- 
tenere  quei  principi  che  la  soUccitano  e  Tad- 
dimandano :  meutre  che  S.  M**  venendo  da 
buon  senno  la  indichi  poi  e  celebri,  et  interea 
Tedendo  8.  M**  quanto  bene  et  utile  sia  per 
portare  la  propagatione  della  lega  cattoUca, 
attends  per  nora  a  questa  eosa  principal- 
mente,  e  acriva  al  suo  oratore  in  Germania  e 
parendoli  ancora  mandi  alcun'  altro  che 
qnanto  piil  si  puh  procurino  con  ogni  dili- 
cenaa  e  messo  d'accrescerc  detta  lega  catto- 
Cca  acquistando  e  guadagnando  ogn'  uno, 
auora  che  nel  prineipio  non  fotsero  cost 
mneeri  nella  vera  religione,  percne  a  poco  a 
poco  si  notriano  poi  ndurre,  e  per  adessoim- 
porta  piu  il  togliere  a  loro  che  acquistare  a 
noi :  alia  quale  eosa  gioveria  molto  ouando 
8.  M**  mandaase  in  Germania  quella  piu 
qoantitk  di  denari  ch'ella  potesse,  perche  di- 
Tolgandoai  tal  fama  confirmarebbe  gli  altri, 
die  piil  facilmente  entrassero  vedendo  che  li 
primi  nervi  della  gnerra  non  mancariano.  £ 
per  maggiore  corroboratione  di  detta  l^a 
cattolica  8.  8**  sisolverii  di  mandare  una  o 
piiH  persone  a  quei  principi  cattolid  per  ani- 
maru,  aimilmente  con  promissioni  oi  ajuto, 
di  denari  et  altri  effetti,  quando  le  code 
a'incammineranno  di  sorte,  per  il  benefido 
ddla  religione  e  conservatione  della  dignity 
della  sede  apostolica  e  della  Cesarea  M",  che 
si  veda  da  buon  senno  la  spesa  dover  fare 
frutto  :  n^  in  questo  si  partini  dal  ricordo  di 
8.  M**:  nb  sarcbbe  mate  tra  questo  raezco 
sotto  titolo  delle  cose  Turchesche  mandare 
qualche  numero  di  gentc  Spagnuola  et  Itali- 
ana  in  quelle  bande  con  tratteuerli  ncUe  tcrrc 
dd  re  de'  Romani  suo  fratello,  acdoche  bis- 
ognando  I'lyuto  fosse  presto  in  ordinc." 
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25. 


Initnictioiies  pro  rev**dom*'  epiioono  Mutioeofi  apostolico  nuntio  interfotnro  coaTeutni 
GennADorani  Spine,  12  Mj^i,  1540,  oelebrtiido. — [Instnictioai  for  the  most  Rer.  IxMrd 
Bishop  of  Modaia,  uostolic  nando,  who  is  to  be  present  at  the  Conyentioo  ai  the  Qer- 
mans,  to  be  held  at  Spires  on  the  12th  of  Maj,  1540.    (fiarb.  3007.)] 
Neverthdess  religious  conferences  were  hdd.    Here  we  see  the  light  in  which  these  were 

eontemplated  in  Rome. 


Neque  mirom  yideatur  alicui  si  neque  le- 
^ttis  neqne  nuntiii  plenaria  iJKaltas  et  auto- 
ntaa  deadendi  ant  concordandi  in  causa  fidei 
detor,  quia  maxime  alraurdum  esset  et  sb 
omni  ratione  dissentaneum,  quin  imo  diflScile 
et  quam  maxime  periculosom,  sacros  ritus  et 
ssncticmes,  per  tot  annonim  ceusurss  ab  uni- 
Tersali  ecdcaia  ita  rcceptas  ut  si  quid  iu  his 
innovandum  esset  id  nonnisi  unifersalis  cou- 
cilii  decretis  Tel  saltern  summi  pontilicis  cc- 
dedae  moderstoris  mature  et  bene  discussa 
deliberatione  fieri  debeat,  paucorum  etiam  non 
competentinm  judido  et  tam  breri  ac  praed- 
piti  tempore  et  in  loco  non  satis  idoneo  com- 
mittL  .  .  . 

"  Debet  tamen  rev.  dom.  nuntiua  domi  suae 
sewsim  intelligere  a  cathoUds  doctoribus  ea 
omnia  quae  inter  ifMOs  et  doctores  Lutheranoa 
tractabuntur,  ut  suum  consilimnprudentiam- 

aue  interponere  et  ad  bonum  nnem  omnia 
inhere  possit,  salva  semper  sanctissimi  Do- 
mim  Nostri  et  apostolicse  sedis  autoritate  et 
dignitat^  ut  saepe  repetitum  est,  quia  bine 
sshis  imiversaUs  eodesiae  pendet>  ut  inquit 
D.  Hieronymns.  Debet  idem  particulanter 
quadam  ctun  docteritate  et  prudentia  catholi- 
cos  prindpes,  tam  ecdesiasticos  quam  saeca- 
lares,  in  fide  parentum  et  migomm  suorum 
confirmare,  et  ne  quid  in  ea  temere  et  abscjue 
apostolicae  sedis  autoritate,  ad  quam  hi^us- 
modi  examen  spectat,  innovari  aut  immutari 
patiantur,  eos  commoneCMxre.** 


[Nor  let  it  seem  strange  to  any  one  tnat 
neither  to  legates  nor  nundos  are  ftill  power 
and  authoritr  given  to  dedde  or  agree  m  the 
matter  of  faith;  for  it  would  be  most  absurd 
and  altogether  irrational,  nay  mor^  difficult 
and  hasardous  in  the  highest  d^ree,  for  the 
sacred  rites  and  sanctions,  throu^  the  judg- 
ments of  so  many  years  so  admittdl  hj  the 
church  uniTcrsal,  that  were  any  innovation  to 
take  place,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  unless  by 
the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  or  at  leut  by 
the  mature  aud  fully  discussed  deliberation  oi 
the  supreme  pontiff,  the  moderator  oi  the 
church,  to  be  committed  to  the  judgment  6( 
a  few  persons,  those  even  not  competent,  in 
so  short  a  time  and  so  hurriedly,  and  in  an 
insuffidently  convenient  place.  .... 

The  most  rev.  lord  nundo  ought,  however, 
at  his  own  house  to  learn  from  (Roman)  ca- 
tholic doctors  all  things  that  are  to  be  treated 
of  betweeu  them  and  the  Ditheran  doctors, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  interpose  his  own  advice 
and  judgment,  and  direct  every  thiujg  to  a 
good  result,  saving  always  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  our  most  sacred  lord  and  of  the 
apostolic  see,  as  has  often  been  repeated,  see- 
ing that  on  this  hangs  the  salvation  of  tlw 
universal  church,  as  saith  the  demigod'  Je- 
rome. He  ought,  particularly,  with  some  skill 
and  pnidcnce,  to  confirm  catholic  princes, 
both  ecdesiastical  and  secular,  in  the  fiiith  of 
their  parents  and  their  forefathers,  and  should 
admonish  them  not  to  suffer  any  innovation  or 
change  to  be  made  in  that,  rashly  and  without 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  which 
the  examination  of  such  a  thing  belongs.] 

26. 

Instructio  data  rev"  card"  Contareno  in  Germaniam  legato. — [Instructions  given  to  the 
most  rev.  cardinal  Coutariiii,  sent  as  legate  into  Germany.]     28th  January,  1541. 

Already  printed,  and  often  touched  upon.  The  Roman  court,  at  last,  in  tliis  allows  itself 
to  show  some  compliancy. 

Betwixt  1541  and  1551,  there  follows  in  our  collection  a  not  insignificant  number  of  letters, 
advices,  instructions,  comprehending  all  Europe,  and  not  seldom  throwing  a  new  light  on 
historiod  occurrences,  yet  which  cannot  be  here  minutely  sifted ;  as  indeed  the  book  which 
these  extracts  might  farther  eluddate  is  not  designed  to  give  an  account  at  large  of  that 
period.    Without  much  scruple,  1  confine  mysdf  to  the  more  important. 

27. 

1551,  die  20  Junii  in  senatu  Matthaeus  Dandulus  eques  ex  Roma  orator.— [20th  June, 

1551,  Matthew  Dandolo,  ambassador  (returned)  from  Rome,  in  the  Senate.] 

Such  is  the  title  of  the  report  presented  by  Matthew  Dandolo — who,  we  see  from  the  letters 
of  cardinal  Polo  (ed.  Quir.  ii.  p.  90),  was  brother-in-law  to  Gaspar  Contarini — ^after  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty-six  months  in  Rome.  He  promises  to  be  short : — "  Alle  relationi  non  con- 
vengono  delle  cose  che  sono  state  scritte  se  non  quelle  che  sono  neces^arie  di  esser  osservate." 
— [Things  that  have  been  put  in  writing  are  not  suitable  for  reports,  unless  it  be  those  that 
are  necessary  to  be  obsened.] 

He  treats,  first,  of  the  last  days  of  Paul  HI. — I  have  already  related  the  most  important 
part  of  this.  He  then  speaks  of  the  conclave :  all  the  cardinals  are  mentioned  bv  name. 
Dandolo  states  that  he  arrived  along  with  members  of  the  college  of  the  university  of  Padua. 
We  see  how  well  off  he  must  have  been  in  point  of  information.  He  proceeds  to  give  a 
tabular  view  of  the  papal  finances :  "  U  narticolar  conto,  io  llio  avuto  da  essa  camera.*'— 
[The  particular  account  I  have  had  from  the  chamber  itself.] 

1  D.  <.  «.  IMtiu  mwunjfnwM,  eominonly  tr»Ml>i>d  mkA ;  but  m  there  to  the  doaeal  tattiogj  betwven  the  plaefaif  nt 
certain  morUb  among  the  Mtint*,  bj  the  papacy,  and  the  mak'ng  (lemifoJe  of  their  heroce  by  the  anrlenU,  to  tboc 
in  Latin  the  ftinner  borrow*  ft*  wrry  term*  from  the  latter,  thrf*  shoukl  cvrta'nly  l«  rrtained  ia  a  tramlation.— Ta. 
II.  3  A 
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n  81331,  - 


8SS97,  —  diC(m»gu  1178,  per  NonuaO 

)i  Rdiu  W035,  per  b  doiu 

-       ■     ■     -^  «Ui  in  R 

, r .,  rl'iiieon*- 

D  di  CinU  norshi*  lOQOi  per  il  nuuiCo 


PM  13%  per  b 


la  1907S,  per  b 

■  'la  dean* 
L!S0,p«r1 
»i  per  il 

jooa  di 

4483i  d*  BoIhu  ISOOO,  d*  Fenuu  n  1 


te^~  43Tdf,  diTFatriminia  iaoi£  dt  Cud- 

■  2IS29;  dt  oenn  di  8.  Retro  aUOO, 

S,d«TigB- 


dub  eoaritaMicBc  di 

nu  da  Hiteei  BBSS, 

aooa.  SDmDu        ...     I 

Da  daime  dd  (Uto  ccclaiuticD 
qnando  n  ponnno  3000  >c,  d*  del- 
UK  di  MOuw  40000,  —  dd  t«iio 
STDOa  — ddb  nbdla  delb  (knu 
SOOOa  —  ditb  nbtlb  da  emtntci 
aODO  -  asoaiymr  Hail  diuriojwr 


theCuD.  . 

"  tbe  nltirorki  of  Borne, 
"      ciutoUA  of  Rome, 


••"  ,5!™. 


SiunmadelkailnletnUc  T06(?)473 
Mou  It  S  ptRiW  nan  IrUtc  Aion,  dw  lUiuia 
■  benepbata  di  14.  Signoie. 

n.  I«euien1udiipeHl'uuio:  mdJTcni 
pncnutmi,  ttgiti.  niclw  44071  •cndi,  alU 
dOtiaii  di  Roma  14S81S,  »  jinns  gntie 


cuDcnli  et  iltri  I 


l.i]»pi- 


dtncoiliiiuii  ia  Itomi  354as,  il  liznor  Bal- 
dnino  cuuHn*  ITOOO.  il  •ignor  Gioco  Bd- 
tirta  1750,  lib  canlleria  quudo  li  (encTi 
I'liuo  30000,  •]  N.  B.  per  >uo  ipcodrre  ct 
per  proriiioni  da  a  cardiuali  t  tatco  il  dmta- 


Fn  the  OtMMmj  of  tbe  HiA,  SBfiOO 

Tbe  ititvotlu  of  that  pnTinea,  1(^000 

Tbe  tttttarj  of  tbe  city  of  Adrhib,       ftjOOO 

Aacoli.  2,400 

"  "  Fennok         1,7B9 

CaiDcriMk  17,000 

"  of  tba  Bomana  and 

HllWHfcB,         S1,3S1 
"  "      T^tiinlaiT  (of 

tbeChudi),  24.000 
-idUmbria,    SS,W7 


I.17S 


honeU 


thomial  sobaidi 


RoDia^ 

uriaAUmbri 
VatrimoBT. 


44,2H 

of  Bokwna,  iSfiOO 

of  Peniria  A  Umbrii.  48.101 

of  the  VatrimoBT.        1B.01S 

of  the  Campagna,         21,339 

From  tbe  nan  of  St.  PetB,  .      84,000 

"        congnsitioB  or  frian,  SS,1SS 

"        twentietb  of  Ibe  Uebiem,     93Ut 

"        malefacCon  of  Rome.  2.00O 

Total  amount,        6S0A1* 

Fiom  the  tithei  of  the  ecclenuti- 

cal     itaie    vhen    thejr    r>*'ded 

300D  K.;  hnm  tbe  tithea  of  Milan, 


97,000; 
n,000; 


irom  the  gabcDe  of  HVtncta, 
8000  =  aaopjpW  Th«  d«l»no 
hai,  pel  the  offica  that  fall  vacant, 

131.600;    from    the    Spoglia    of       (?) 

Spain,  25,000  -  147.000 

Total  amount  of  an  the  rerenuei,    706(?H73 
Eidiuiie   of  the  S  diTiiioni  not 

drawn  out,  vhicfa  depend  on  the 

good  pLeaaure  of  our  l«n1- 
Q.  The  chamber  hai  fttlij  paTmoitB  ii  fo|. 

To  luniy  goiernon,  legatee,  roche,    40,071 
To  tho  oSlatla  of  Rome.  143,815 

For  laHoiu  gratuitin,  58,192 

In  Home,  to  the  KOTenor  Bargello. 
guardiof  the  ehambei,  ai'  — *-- 

To  tbe  captain  general. 


66.994 
39,600 

24.000 

pcopleofRomefortheeipital.     8,050 

maiter  ol  tbe  houeehohl,  the 

honaeholdeipnua  (lit.  find}   80,000 

arioni  extraordinarr  paymentt 

u.Rome,  35.485 

To  Signor  Baldirin,      .  17,000 

To  Bignor  John  Baltiita,   .  1,750 

To  tbe  caTalry,  wheo  tbej  are  '— • 

To  oui  Lord  (the  pope)  for  hi 
etpenditore,  and  for  pnmaionB 
giren  to  the  cardinala  and  all  tbe 
da^lo,  .         232.000 

Tbt  total  amount  of  aD  whkb  ii.  T0(6?)S.S57 
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He  condndet  with  •ome  remirka  on  the  penonal  chwrMJer  of  Juliua  IH. : — 


"Ytij^  Giulio,  So**  Sic^,  gnrinimo  e 
MpJentiMJino  c(mf* ,  ^  dal  Monte  SeiuofiiiOb 
piodd  hu^  in  ToeouMyCome  gik  Mrian  die 
ISocf*  y*.  nprimodiediedenomeemiddie 
iqmtttkme  dk  CHa  ma  fti  suo  iro^  oottove 
e  mdto  dotto  in  legge^  e  fti  d  Mrritio  dd 
duca  Ouido  de  Urbinoi,  dd  quale  mandate  in 
Roma  per  nqptii  dd  nio  ttato  Q  aooatitb 
gratia  mdta,  nodie  cd  molto  ■tudio  die  in 
detta  fiMdti  fece  il  nio  nepote,  aoqiiist6  tanto 
di  gxatiaet  rij^tatiaiie  che  dfti  il  cwdind  de 
Moite:  dedupoftinipoteqQetto.  ArriTato 
in  corte  per  il  prime  grade  camerier  di  papa 
Jdio  eecondo,  fn  poi  ardTescovo  di  Siponto, 
et  in  td  mdo  venne  qui  die  £oc**  V*  a  di- 
mandaigu  Ravenna  et  Cenria,  ouandoche  elle 
le  hebbeno  doppo  il  saoco  di  Roma :  et  cd 
multo  luo  rdore  nd  qode  d  n  dimoitr6  et 
nelle  lettere  di  l^ge  et  nd  conngli  haTuti 
molti  et  per  Taattoriti  molta  di  tuo  no,  die 
fa  il  cardinal  de  Mont&doppo  morto  Ini,  fa 
frtto  farrtind  qoesto.  £t  nito  papa  n  prete 
■ubito  il  nome  di  Jdio,  die  fa  iliuo  piirmi, 
oon  una  per&tti(m  (pretuntion?)  di  volerlo 
imitare. 

"  Ua  Sua  9*  64  anni  a  28  di  Ottobre^  di 
natura  oollerica  molto,  ma  andio  molto  be- 
nigna,  licdie  per  gran  cdlera  die  Tabbi  la  di 
pana  inand  che  compisae  di  ragionaria,  ncime 
a  me  pare  di  poter  affirmare  lui  non  portar 
odio  ne  audio  forse  amore  ad  alcnno,  eocetto 
per6  il  cardind  di  Mont^  dd  quale  dir6  poL 
A  Sua  Santiti  non  Toliero  mai  dar  il  t<^  li 
cardinali  n^  di  Mana  f?)  n^  di  Trento,  et  fa- 
rono  li  aubito  et  meglio  premiati  da  Id  che 
alcun'  dtro  di  qud  die  h  lavorirono.  U  pi^ 
CiTorito  aenritore  di  molti  anni  tuo  era  lo 
ardvescovo  di  Siponto,  che  lei  esaendocardi- 
ua\e  gli  diede  Tardveacovato  e  da  lui  fu  aem- 

Ere  ben  aenrita,  mcche  u  credea  che  aubito 
I  k)  farebbe  cardiode,  ma  lui  ai  h  hmaato  in 
minoribua  auasi  che  non  era  quandoche  Id 
en  cardinaie,  che  poi  fatto  papa  o  poco  o 
Dulla  si  h  Toluto  vder  di  lui,  aicche  el  pove- 
riiiu  ae  ne  reata  quaai  come  diapento.**  .  .  . 


[Pope  Juliua,  moet  aerene  dgaory,  nuMft 
grare  and  tapient  couaalf  is  fram  Monte 
Banaoivino,  a  nnall  place  m  l\iacanT,  as  I 
have  already  written  to  your  oodieneies. 
The  first  person  that  rave  a  name  and  some 
rrautation  to  his  fluniqr  was  his  grandflithflr, 
a  doctor,  and  very  leaned  in  the  laws,  who 
waa  in  the  emplorment  of  dnke  Oddo  of 
Urbino,  bjr  whinn  hanng  been  sent  to  Rome 
on  the  business  of  hia  states  lie  acquired  mndi 
farour,  so  that,  together  with  the  assidnoas 
study  his  grandson  deroted  to  that  fhcdtj 
(of  law)  he  acouired  so  mudi  farour  and  re- 
putation as  to  oe  (made)  cardind  dd  Mooted 
of  which  (dace)  that  grandson  afterwards  be> 
came  (cardind).'  Onhisarritdatcoart,hb 
first  atep  waa  that  of  chamberlain  to  pope 
Julius  IL;  thereafter  he  waa  archbiriiop  of 
Siponto ;  and  when  hddingthat  rank^  he  came 
hen  to  your  erceHenriea  to  demand  Rafcmia 
and  Cervia,  seeing  that  they  fdl  into  yoor 
hands  after  the  aaek  of  Rome;  and  beonse 
of  the  great  tdue  (of  his  serrices),  of  whidi 
he  ffSTe  eridenoe  both  in  the  letter  of  the  lava 
and  in  the  many  onunltations  that  were  hdd, 
and  by  means  of  the  great  authority  of  hia 
unde,  who  waa  rardinsl  de  Mont^  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  was  made  that  caidinaL 
And  when  made  pope,  he  at  once  took  the 
name  of  Julius,  who  had  been  his  patron, 
with  the  (presumption  ?)  df  wishing  to  unitate 
him. 

Hia  holiness  will  be  siity-four  years  dd  on 
the  28th  of  October,  of  a  very  choleric  nature^ 
but  slso  Terr  benetolent,  so  that  with  the 
great  chder  ne  has,  he  runs  on  before  being 
pleased  to  reaaon;  ao  that  to  me  it  seems 
one  may  affirm  that  he  bears  no  ill  will,  and, 
perhaps,  no  affection  to  any  one,  except  in- 
deed the  cardind  dd  Monte,  of  whom  I  shall 
apeak  afterwarda.  Neither  the  cardind  of 
Biarsa  (?)  nor  the  cardind  of  Trent  would 
ever  give  a  vote  for  his  holineas,  and  they 
were  at  once  and  better  rewarded  by  him  than 
any  of  the  reat  who  favoured  him.  Hia  most 
favourite  aervant,  for  many  yeara,  waa  the 
archbishop  of  Siponto,  ao  that  when  hia  holi- 
neaa  waa  cardinal  he  gave  him  the  archbiahop- 
ric,  and  waa  dwava  wdl  aerved  by  him ;  and 
ao  it  waa  believed  that  he  would  at  onoe  make 
him  a  cardind,  but  he  haa  been  left  quasi  m 
minoribus,  which  he  waa  not  aa  long  as  his 
holiness  was  a  cardinal,  for  after  being  made 
pope  he  wishes  to  make  little  or  no  account 
of  him,  so  that  the  poor  man  remains  as  if 
in  despair.] 

Our  manuscript  is  unfortunatdy  too  defective  to  sdmit  of  our  copying  any  ftnrther,  espe- 
cidly  aa  the  notices  it  gives  often  fdl  on  matters  of  no  importance. 


28. 

\lta  di  Msrcello  U.  scritta  di  propria  mano  dd  dgnor  Alex.  Cervini  suo  fratdla — [Life 
of  MarceUus  II.,  written  with  his  own  hand,  by  signer  Alex.  Cervini,  his  brother.]  Alb. 
No.  157. 

There  ia  still  extant  a  very  aerviceable  little  work  on  pope  BiaroeDna  H.  by  Peter  Polidore, 
1744.  Of  the  aourcea  whence  that  author  drew  hia  materiala,  the  very  first  he  adduces  is 
this  biography  by  Alexander  Cervini  Unfortunatdy,  however,  it  was  so  esrty  ss  in  1598 
in  a  great  measure  apoilt,  on  the  ooeadon  of  a  fire  in  the  fiunily  dwdling-houae  at  Monte- 


1  The  Vtiicii*n  Italiaa  of  Uib  Mnlnitt  Mmu  to  b«  cslmiiely  •ItiptiesL    I  know  bo4  bow  iw  I  may  tevt  bK  Um 
mcAnlac-  T«. 
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puldano.    A  tngmeni  oolj  icmiina.    I  extnct  from  it  the  foDoviitf  pMMge,  rdatiii^  to 
the  attempt  to  improre  the  kiJender,  and  which  ii  not  to  be  found  inrblidan: — 

"  HaTcndoloadonqne  il  padre  umie&tto  in  ;  [The  lather,  aeeordingly^hariwimiredhia 
qneatieoatumieteaaercitatoloneUa  gramma-  to  these  habit%  and  eieraaed  fann  in  gnaB> 
tiea,rettorica,ahtineticae|Rometria,aocadde  mar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic^  and  geometiy,  it 
cbe  ancfae  fii  eserdtato  neU'  aatrologia  natu-  happened,  also,  that  he  waa  ezerdaed  in  ■■• 
rale  pi&  ancwa  die  non  haverebbe  utto  ordi-  toru  astrology  still  mote  than  he  would  hvn 
natamente,  e  la  causa  fa  quests :  la  8^  di  N.    been  in  the  ordii»nr  coarse  of  i 


Bignore  in  qad  tempo,  Leone  X.,  pef  pablico    cause  was  this:    lliehdinessof  ourloid — at 


editto  fece  mtendert  che  dii  sTtra  rwola  o 
modo  di  coireggeie  I'anno  traseorso  mo  ad 
all*  hora  per  ondid  gfionii,  lo  fiieesse  noto  a 
8.  S**  :  onde  M'  Raccardo  gii  detto  (vater 
des  piqMtes),  siecome  assai  eserdtato  in  qoesta 
pcowasione,  voLse  obbedire  al  pontenoe,  e 
perft  coo  longa  e  dilicente  osserratione  e  con 
aooi  stromeuti  troro  il  yero  corso  dd  sole, 
■iocome  apparisoe  ndli  suoi  opascnli  mandati 
d  papa  Leone,  con  il  ouale  e  ocm  qoeUa  glo- 
rioaissima  casa  de  Medid  tenera  ^nui  senritii 
e  spedalmente  con  il  magnifieo  Giuliano,  dal 
qoale  areva  ricerati  favori  et  offerte  grandL 
Ma  perche  la  morte  lo  prevenne,  qad  Sig- 


that  time  Leo  X. — annoaneed,  bj  a  piihliB 
edict,  that  whoerer  might  have  a  rale  or  me- 
thod of  cwrecting  the  vear,  wfaidi  had,  i^  to 
that  time,  gone  wrong  br  deren  dm,  alioidd 
notify  the  same  to  ms  holiness;  hoee  Mr. 
Ricardo,  above  mentioned  (the  pope's  fhtfav). 
as  being  already  practised  m  this 
wished  to  comply  with  the  pontiik^'s 
and,  accordin^lT,  by  lone  and  diligent 

Tati<»,  and  with  the  aidof  his  instnn , 

foand  the  true  coarse  of  the  san,  as  it  appens 
in  his  opu$euli  (sketches)  sent  to  pope  Leo^ 
with  whom  and  with  the  mostg^onoas  Ik 
of  Medid,  he  maintained  great  serriee^ 


nore  non  segui  piii  oltre  il  dii^^o  ordinato  I  enedally  with  Julian  the  Magnificent,  inm 
die  M'  Ricourdo  sMuitasse,  senrendo  la  per- 1  whom  he  had  recdTcd  greatfiiToors  and  oAoa. 
sona  Saa  Eccf*  in  Franda  e  per  tutto  aoTe  \  But  in  as  much  as  death  orertook  him,  tbai 
cssa  andasse,  come  erano  convenuti  N^  la  !  siguordid  not  foUow  out  anvftntherthenie- 
SantitilL  di  N.  Signore  potette  eseguire  la  pub-  \  scribed  design  pursued  by  Mr.  Kieaxdo^  w&le 
licatione  della  correttione  dell'  anno  per  rarii  !  serving  personally  his  excellency  in  Fnuwe; 


impedimenti  e  finalmente  per  la  morte  pro- 
pria, che  ne  segul  non  molto  tempo  doppo." 


and  wberever  else  he  mijght  go,  as  they  bnd 
agreed.  Nor  was  the  holiness  of  oar  lord  (the 
pope)  able  to  carry  ont  the  pablioition  of  tke 
correction  of  the  year  on  account  of  rarkwa 
obstades,  and,  finally,  on  account  of  hia  Ofvn 
death,  which  followed  not  long  after.] 

Still  we  see  how  the  mind  of  the  Italians,  in  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  laboured  eroi  in  tlik 
fidd ;  and  that  the  fiunous  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  who,  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1519^ 
recommended  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  correction  of  the  kalendar,  was  not  the  only  pcnon 
who  thought  of  that. 

29. 

Antonio  Caracciolo  Vita  di  Papa  Paolo  IV.    (2  voL  fol.)— [Antony  Caracdolo's  Life  of 

Pope  Paul  rV.     (2  folio  vols.)} 

Antonv  Caracdolo,  Theatiner,  Neapolitan,  and  a  collector  all  his  life  long,  could  not  neslect 
to  apply  nis  assiduity  to  the  most  renowned  of  the  Neapolitan  popes,  tne  founder  of  the 
Theatiners,  Paul  IV.  For  this  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  him.  He  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  notices  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost.  His  book  forms  the  basis  of  the 
copious  work  of  Charles  Bromato,  Storia  di  Paolo  IV.  Pontefice  Massimo,  Rom.  17^ 
which  presents,  in  two  thick  and  dose-printed  quarto  volumes,  a  superabundantly  rich  coUec* 
tion  ot  materials. 

Meanwhile,  as  could  not  fail  to  happen  with  the  rigorous  censorship  maintained  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bromato  durst  in  nowise  adopt  all  (the  information)  that  his  origi- 
nds  offered  to  him. 

I  have  often  referred  to  a  detailed  "Information*'  of  J.  P.  Caraffa  to  Clement  VIL,  on  the 
drcumstances  of  the  church,  which  was  composed  in  1533.  Bromato  (i.,  p.  205)  makes  a 
long  extract  from  it.  But  he  also  leaves  out  a  great  deal,  and  that  just  the  most  notable 
(part  of  It) ;  for  example,  on  the  spread  of  Lutheran  opinions  in  Venice. 

rHis  holiness  is  besought,  by  the  honoar 
of  God  and  his  own  honour,  that  dtr  not  be> 
ing  the  most  inconsiderable  nor  the  moet 
worthless  of  Christendom,  and  there  being 
in  that  city  and  dominion  many  many  thou- 
sands of  souls  committed  to  his  holineas,  to 
be  content  as  a  faithful  person,  to  listen  to 
somewhat  of  its  needs,  the  which,  albdt  they 
be  great,  nevertheless  are  not  likely  to  bei 
spoken  of  at  the  present  time  in  any  quarter. 


»*! 


Si  supplies  S.  S**,  che  per  llionore  di  Dio 
e  suo,  non  essendo  quests  dttli  la  pii!k  minima 
xkh  la  piu  vil  cosa  della  cbristianita  et  essen- 
dovi  nclla  cittli  e  nel  domiuio  di  moltc  e  molte 
migliara  d'auime  commesse  a  S.  S**,  sia  con- 
tenta  da  persona  fedde  ascoltare  qualche  cosa 
del  loro  bisogno,  il  quale,  ancorche  sia  grande, 
pure  sc  ne  dir^  per  hora  qualche  parte.  E 
perche,  come  I'apostolo  dice,  sine  fide  impos- 
silnle  est  placere    Deo,  commindarete    da 


quests,  et  svisarete  S.  S**  come  si  sente  degli  |  And  since,  ss  the  apostle  says,  without  faith 
:  -  j-ii.  u : ii_  _ii. :  — * — :    ^^  j^  impossible  to  please  God,  you  will  b^iu 

with  thst,  and  will  notify  to  his  hoUness  how 

there  may  be  perodved  errors  or  heresies  iii 

cue  publicamente  ne  parlaoo  a  tengono  e    the  life  and  habits  of  some,  how  it  is  with  re- 


errori  e  dell'  heresie  nella  vita  e  nd  costumi 
di  slcuni,  come  h.  in  non  fare  la  quaresima  e 
non  confessarsi  etc ,  e  nella  dottrina  di  alcuni. 
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ipect  to  not  observing  Lent,  and  not  confeat- 
ing,  &c,  and,  in  the  doctrine  of  some,  that 
th^  openly  tpeak  of,  hold,  and  ccmunnnicate 
with  othen,  prohibited  books,  without  pay- 
ii«  respect  to  the  prohibitioo.    But,  above 
all,  vou  win  say  that  this  pest,  as  well  of  the 
Lixtheran  heresy  as  ot  every  other  error 
against  the  ftith  and  good  manners,  is  main- 
ly diffused  and  augmented  by  two  sorts  of 
persons,  that  is  to  say,  by  apostates  and  scnne 
friars  chiefly  belonging  to  monasteries :  and 
his  hotiuess  ought  to  know  of  that  cursed 
nest  of  those  conventual  friars  minorites, 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  good  nature 
stopping  (the  proceedings  of)  some  <tf  hia 
servant^  have  o^^un  to  throw  things  into 
disorder:   because  that  they,  havinf  been 
disciples  of  an  heretical  brother  alreac^  dead, 
have  been  desirous  of  doing  honour  to  their 
master.  .  .  .  And,  to  say  wnat  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  matter,  it  appears  that  in  a  case 
of  such  necessity  one  must  not  proceed  after 
the  usual  method :  but,  as  at  the  first  violent 
approach  of  the  fury  of  war,  all  new  meana  oi 
providing  for  the  exigency  are  adopted,  so  in 
the  more  imporUnt  matter  of  a  spiritual  war 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  go  to  tkttp. 
And  in  as  much  as  his  holiness  Imows  that 
the  of&ce  of  the  inquisition  is  placed  in  this 
province  in  the  hands  of  the  said  conventual 
minorite  friars,  who  carelessly  refrain  from 
making  any  proi)er  inqmsition,  audi  as  that 
of  the  able  Marnn  of  Treviso,  of  whose  dili- 
genoe  and  fidelity  I  know  that  the  above 
mentioned  bishop  of  Pola,  of  good  memory, 
informed  his  Holiness,  and  he  having  now 
been  transferred  from  that  to  another  offio& 
there  has  succeeded  him  in  Uie  inquisition,  I 
know  not  whom,  (but)  so  for  as  I  understand, 
a  very  unfit  |>enon.    And  therefore  it  will  be 
needful  for  his  holiness  to  provide,  partly  by 
stirring  up  the  ordinaries,  who  seem  every 
where  to  be  asleep,  partly  by  deputing  some 
persons  of  authority  to  send  into  this  coun- 
try some  legate,  if  possible,  neither  ambitious 
nor  greedy,  and  that  he  should  attend  to  the 
repairing  of  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  should  punish,  or  at  least 
to  drive  into  banishment,  ribald  heretics  from 
among  ]ioor  Christians :  for  wherever  th^ 
shall  go,  they  will  carry  with  them  a  testi- 
mony to  their  own  wickedness,  and  to  the 
goodness  of  faithful  catholics,  who  will  not 
ave  them  in  their  company.    And  for  as 
much  as  the  pest  of  heresy  is  usually  intro- 
duced both  by  preaching  and  by  heretical 
books,  and  by  long  continuance  in  a  bad  and 
dissolute  life,  from  which  one  paases  easily 
into  heresy,  it  seems  that  his  hcAiness  mig^t 
in  this  respect  take  safe,  honest,  and  usdFul 
measures.] 

Caracciolo's  work  further  contains  many  other  more  or  less  important  notices,  which,  f(V 
tlie  rest,  would  have  remained  unknown,  and  which  a  more  extensive  work  could  not  have 
ventured  to  let  pass.  The  Italian  biogpraphy  is  quite  distinct  from  another  of  his  writings — 
Collectanea  Histories  di  Polo  IV. — it  is  qmte  a  different  and  a  far  more  serviceable  work. 
Yet  there  are  found  in  the  Collectanea  some  things  that  re-appear  in  the  Vita ;  for  examoki, 
the  account  of  the  changes  adopted  by  Patd  IV.,  after  the  removal  of  his  nephews  to  a  oia- 
tance. 


communicano  ancora  con  gji  altri  de'  libri 
prohibiti  sensa  rispetto.     Ma  sopra  tutto 
direte  che  questa  peste,  tanto  deU'  heresia 
Luterana  quanto  d^ogni  altio  errore  eontra 
fidem  et  bonos  mores,  da  due  sorti  di  persone 
potissimamente  si  va  disseminando  et  aumen- 
tando,  doi  dagli  apoatati  e  da  alconi  frati 
massime  conventuau :  e  S.  8^  deve  aapere  di 
queUa  makdetta  nidata  di  queOi  frati  minori 
conventuali,  la  quale  per  sua  bont^  fermando 
alcuni  suoi  servi  ha  inoomindato  a  mettere  in 
iscompiglio :  porche  essendo  loro  stati  disce- 
poli  d\m  frate  heretioo  gii  morto,  ban  volnto 
far  oQore  al  maestro.  ...  £  per  dire  queUo 
che  in  do  mi  occorse,  pare  cm  in  tanta  ne- 
cessity non  si  debba   andare   nppreaso   la 
stampa  usata :  ma  sicoome  nell^  ingruente 
furore  della  guerra  si  fianno  ogni  df  nnove 
prowisioni  opportune,  coei  nella   maggior 
guerra  spirituate  non  si  deve  stare  a  dormire. 
£  perche  S.  8**  sa  che  Toffido  dell'  inquisi- 
tione  in  questa  proviuda  sta  neUe  mani  de' 
sopradetti  frati  minori  conventuali,  11  quali  a 
caso  s'abbattono  a  fare  qualche  inquisitione 
idonea,  come   h   stato  qud  maestro  Mar- 
tino  da  Treviso,  della  cm  diligraaa  e  fede  so 
che  il  so^iradetto  di  buona  memoria  vescovo 
di  Pola  inform^  S.  S**,  et  essendo  hora  lui 
mutato  da  quello  in  altro  offido,  h  suooesso 
nell'  inquisitione  non  so  chi,  per  quanto  in- 
tendo,  molto  iuetto:  e  perb  oisogneria  che 
S.  8**  provyedesse  parte  con  ecdtar  gli  ordi- 
naij,  cne  per  tutto  quasi  si  dorme,  e  parte  con 
deputare  alcune  penone  d'autorit^  mandue 
in  questa  terra  qualche  l^to,  se  possibile 
fosse,  non  ambitioso  n^  cupido,  e  che  attend- 
esse  a  risarcire  1'  honore  e  credito  della  sede 
apostohca  e  punire  o  abneno  fugare  li  ribiJdi 
heretid  da  mezxo  de*  poyeri  christiani :  perdhe 
dovunque  anderanno,  porteranno  seco  il  tes- 
timonio  della  propria  nequitia  e  deUa  bont^ 
de'  fedeli  cattolici,  che  non  h  vogUono  in  lor 
compagnia.    £  perche  la  peste  dell'  heresia 
si  suole  introdiirre  c  per  le  predichc  e  libri 
hereticali  e  per  la  lunga  habitatione  nella  mala 
e  dissoluta  vita,   della  quale  facilmcnte  si 
viene  all'  heresia,  par  che  8.  S**  potria  fare  in 
cio  una  santa,  honesta  et  utile  provvisione." 
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Bflatii?iM>  di  BL  Bernardo  NtTagero  aJla  8^  ^*^  ^  Venetia  tomando  di  Roma  ambuci- 
atore  appreaso  dd  Poatdloe  Paolo  IV.  1558.— [Report  of  M.  Bernardo  Namato  to 
the  Most  Serene  Republic  of  Venioe,  on  zetuming  aa  ambaaaador  from  Pope  ^anl  IV. 
I65&] 

Hum  is  one  of  the  Venetian  reports  which  has  foond  general  drcolation.  Palknemi  has 
already  made  use  of  it,  and  has  e?en  been  attacked  on  that  account;  Rainaldua,  too  (Annaka 
eodes.  1557,  No.  10),  refers  to  it,  not  to  mention  later  authors. 

It  no  doubt  desenres  this  honour  in  a  high  degree.  Bernardo  Naragero  eigojed  in  Venioe 
the  respect  due  to  a  man  of  learning.  We  see  from  Foscarini  (ddl.  ktt.  Ven.  p.  255),  that 
lie  was  proposed  for  the  office  of  nistoriompher  of  the  Republic :  during  hia  pfwrioua 
embassies  to  Charles  V.,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Sohman,  he  had  become  practised  alike  in  the 
conduct  of  difficult  alEairs  and  m  the  observation  of  distinguished  characters.  He  came  to 
Rome  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Paul  IV. 

Naragero  distinguishes  three  things  as  required  of  an  ambassador :  intelligeno^  and  for 
this  penetration  is  requisite ;  negotiation,  which  requires  tact ;  reporting  (to  his  govenuncBt), 
wlach  requires  judgment,  that  he  nuiy  say  what  is  necessary  and  useful 

He  starts  from  the  dioioe  and  the  power  of  a  pope.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  would  tlse 
popes  make  it  their  serious  object  to  imitate  Christ,  they  would  become  far  more  formidable. 
Be  then  describes  '*  li  conditioni,"  as  he  says,  "  di  Paolo  IV.,  e  di  chi  lo  coungtia*"  [the  con- 
dition of  Paul  IV.,  and  of  those  who  counsdled  him],  that  is,  first  of  all,  of  his  three  nephewm. 
I  have  made  use  c^  his  delineation,  but  in  the  genend  judgment  one  cannot  acree  with  the 
anthor.  He  thinks  that  eren  Paul  IV.  only  wanted  to  aggrandise  his  family.  Had  he  writ- 
ten later,  after  the  driYing  off  of  his  nephews,  such  a  judgment  would  not  hare  satisfied  him. 
That  TciT  moment  was  the  i[rand  tummg  point  of  the  piqpal  policy  from  secular  to  spixitnal 
news.  From  personal  descriptions,  Naragero  peases  to  an  account  of  the  war  between  Ptal 
IV.  and  Plulip  IL,  which  is  no  less  fdidtously  composed,  and  ftill  of  clever  obaervatiana. 
Tliere  follows  a  review  of  the  foreign  relations,  and  of  the  most  probable  result  of  a  ftitare 
electiou.  It  is  only  with  great  caution  tiiat  Navagero  proceeds  to  discuss  this  sulgecC : 
*piu,'*  sayi  he,  " per  sodis£re  aHe  88.  W.  EE.  che  a  me  m  quella  parte*'  [more  to  aatiaiy 
your  Excellenoes  than  me  in  that  part].  Yet  he  has  not  done  it  ilL  Among  the  two  in 
whom  be  obeerved  the  greatest  hkehhood  of  success,  he  names  in  ftct  the  one  who  was  dected, 
Medici,  although,  to  be  sure,  he  thinks  the  other,  Puteo,  still  more  likdy  to  be  chosen. 

"  But  now,**  says  he,  "I  am  here  again ;  I  again  behold  the  countenance  of  my  prince^  the 
enlightened  republic,  for  whose  service  nothinjr  will  be  too  great  for  me  not  to  dare^  noUaing 
ao  mean  that  1  shall  not  take  it  upon  me."  lie  expression  of  devotion  heightens  the  ooknir- 
ing  of  the  descripticm. 

31. 

RelaticHie  del  CI**  M.  Alvise  Moceni^  Cav"  ritomato  ddla  corte  di  Roma  1560. — [Report 
of  the  most  illustrious  M.  Alvise  Moceoigo,  knight,  on  his  return  from  the  court  of 
Rome.    1560.]     (Arch.  Ven.) 

For  seventeen  months  Mocenigo  remained  with  Paul  IV. ;  the  conclave  lasted  four  months 
and  eight  days;  he  then  for  seven  months  discharged  the  duties  of  ambassador  at  the  oouit 
of  Pius  IV. 

He  first  pourtrayi  the  eodesiastical  and  secular  administration,  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  court  under  Paul  IV.  Here  he  makes  a  remark  which  I  have  not  ventured 
to  make  use  of:  "I  cardinaU,"  he  says,  *'dividono  fra  loro  le  dtt^  dalle  lentioni  (nel  con- 
clave): poi  continuano  in  questo  modo  a  benepkcito  delle  pontefid." — {The  cardinals,  he 
says,  divide  among  them  the  cities  of  the  Imtions  (in  the  conclave) :  they  then  contiuue  in 
that  order  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  popesj  Can  this  be  the  origin  of  the  administration 
of  the  state  by  ecdesiastics,  which  was  ^radiially  introduced  ? 

Nor  does  he  forret  to  speak  of  antiqiuties,  of  which  Rome,  as  the  descriptions  of  Boissaxd 
and  Oamacei  testify,  possessed  then  a  greater  abundance  thui  ever :  "  In  cadann  loco,  habi- 
tato  0  non  habitato,  che  si  scava  in  Roma,  si  ritrovano  vestigie  e  fsbriche  nobili  et  antiche, 
et  in  molti  luogfai  si  cavano  di  bellissime  statue.  Di  statue  marmorce,  poste  insieme,  ai 
potria  fure  un  grandissimo  eserdto.*' — [lu  every  pbux,  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  that  ia 
CTcavated  in  Rome,  there  are  found  remains  and  noble  and  antique  buildings,  and  in  many 
pUces  most  beautiful  statues  are  dug  up.  The  nuirble  statues,  placed  all  together,  would 
make  a  very  hurge  army.] 

Then  he  comes  to  the  disturbances  that  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Paul  FV.,  and  which, 
even  after  they  had  apparently  been  quieted,  continued  to  re-appear  in  a  thousand  disorders. 

[When  there  waa  a  cessation  of  the  dia- 
oroers  among  the  people  (of  Rome),  all  the 
bankrupt  persons  and  outlaws  came  flocking 
into  the  city,  so  that  notliing  was  seen  but 
murders:  some  were  found  who  undertook 
for  8,  7,  and  even  6  scudi  to  kill  a  man,  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  hundreds  of  mur- 
ders were  committed  within  a  few  days,  some 


"  Cessato  c'ebbe  il  popolo,  consorsero  nella 
cittk  tutti  &lliti  e  fuorusdti,  che  non  si  sen- 
tiva  altro  che  omicidii,  si  ritrovavano  akuni 
che  non  8,  7  e  fin  6  scudi  si  pigliavano  il 
carico  d'amasaar  un'  uomo,  a  tanto  che  ne 
furono  in  pochi  giomi  commeaae  molte  cen- 
tenara,  alcuni  per  nimicixia,  altri  per  Ute, 
molti  per  ereditar  h  sua  roba  et  altn  per  di- 
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▼ene  cniM^  di  modo  die  Romm  iMiera,  oome 
■i  Miol  dire,  fl  bono  di  Baccaro. 


from  peraonal  enmitifii,  Mme  on  aeeoont  oi 
Uw  Boiu,  many  for  the  sake  at  inJieiitiiig 
property,  and  othen  for  Tarioua  other  caiiaea» 
so  that  Rome  aeemed,  aa  one  ahould  aay,  a 
▼ery  bedlam.] 

The  condaTe  waa  very  pleaaant:  there  were  banmieta  giten  every  day:  Varna  was  there 
for  whole  nighta :  at  leait  "alli  boai  dd  coodaTe"  [at  the  noisy  meetinga  of  the  condave] ; 
bat  the  person  who  made  the  pope  waa  duke  Cosmo  of  Florence. 


''H  duca  di Firense  Ta  fitto  nm:  loi  V% 
fittto  pooer  nei  nominati  dd  re  Fifippo  e  poi 
con  diTersi  messi  raccommandar  anco  dalla 
ngina  di  Fransa,  e  finalmente  goadagnatocli 
con  grand'  indostna  e  diligensa  la  parte  Ca- 


[The  duke  of  Fknrenoe  has  made  him  pope: 
he  effected  his  beiuF  placed  among  kmg 
Philip's  nominees*  ana  then  by  Tarioos  meana 
his  being  recommended  farther  by  the  qoeen 
of  Fiance,  and  finally  he  gained  over  to  hia 
aide,  with  much  industry  and  diligence,  the 
Carafla  party.] 

How  completdy  fidlen  to  nothing  those  intrigues  that  are  spoken  of  by  the  histories  of 
thecondaTes.  Tlie  authors  of  those  histories,  usually  members  of  the  condaves  themsdres, 
saw  only  the  redprocal  contacta  of  personalities  known  to  themsehes ;  all  the  influences 
exerted  from  without  remained  concealed  frx>m  their  view. 

The  report  doses  with  a  portraiture  of  Pius  IV.,  carried  as  frur  as  his  peculiar  qualitiea  had 
at  that  tune  been  derelopeo. 

32. 

ReUitione  dd  C^  M.  ICarchio  Michid  K'  e  Proc  ritomato  da  Pio  IV.  summo  pontdlee^ 
(atta  a  8  di  Zugno  1560. — [Report  of  the  most  illustrious  M.  Marchio  Michid,  knight 
and  procurator,  on  his  return  m>m  Pius  IV.,  chief  pontiff,  made  8th  June,  1560.] 
This  is  the  report  of  a  congratulatory  embassage  which  was  only  99  days  absent  from 
Venice ;  it  cost  13,000  ducats.    As  a  rei>ort,  it  is  Tery  feeble.    Michid  recommends  subnus- 
sireness  to  Rome :  "  Non  si  tagli  la  giurisdition  dd  papa,  e  li  signori  avogadori  per  non  tor- 
bare  I'animo  di  S.  S^  abbino  tutti  queUi  rispetti  che  si  conriene,  i  ouali  ho  risto  die  molte 
volte  non  si  hanno."— [The  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  does  not  fiuilter,  and  the  focensic  (f) 
signors,in  order  not  todistmbthe  mind  of  his  holmess,  pay  all  those  attentiona  that  are  pro- 
per, and  which  I  have  seen  are  many  timea  not  paid.] 

83. 

Dispacd  degli  ambasciatori  Veneti  18  Maggio— 21  Sett  1560.  Inform,  politt.  torn.  niL 
272  leares.  Ranuagli  ddl'  ambasdatore  Veneto  in  Roma  1561.  Inform,  pditt.  torn. 
xxxriL  71  leavesj — I^patches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  18th  May — 21st  Seotem- 
ber,  1560.  Politiod  Notices,  toL  viii.  Advices  of  the  Venetian  ambaraador  in  Rmne, 
1561.    Political  Notices,  voL  xxxviL] 

The  advices,  too,  are  despatches  of  January  and  February  1561,  all  from  Mark  Anthony 
de  Muls,  who  for  some  time  filled  thepost  of  an  ambassador.  (See  Andreae  Mauroceni  Hifr> 
toria  Venet.  lib.  viii.,  torn,  ii.,  153.)  They  are  full  of  information ;  interesting  for  the  tem- 
porary circumstances  and  the  natural  character  of  pope  Pius.  The  last  fortunes  of  the 
Caraffa  family  come  prominently  forward ;  and  it  appears  that  Philip  II.  now  wanted  to 
rescue  those  old  frienas  of  his.  This  was  even  charged  upon  him  at  court  as  a  crime.  Vanaa 
replied,  that  Philip  II.  now  for  once  forgave  them :  "quel  gran  re,  quel  santo,  quel  catt<moo 
non  faceudo  come  voi  altri" — [that  great  king,  that  saint,  that  catholic,  not  doing  aa  ye 
othen  do].  The  pope,  on  the  contrary,  loaded  them  with  the  severest  reproaches :  "  havere 
mosse  Tarme  de  Chnstiani,  de  Turchi,  e  degl'  eretid  .  .  .  .  e  die  le  kttere  che  venivano  da 
Franda  e  dagH  agenti  in  Italia,  tutte  erano  contra&tte" — [that  they  had  stirred  up  the 
arms  of  Christians,  Turks,  and  heretics  ....  that  the  letters  that  came  from  Frusce  and 
from  the  agents  in  Italy  were  all  counterfeit],  Stc  Tlie  nope  thinks  he  would  give  100,000 
scudi  that  they  were  innocent  But  the  horrible  things  tney  had  done  were  not  to  be  tole- 
rated in  Christendom. 

I  abstain,  however,  from  excerpting  from  letters.  It  is  enough  to  hate  indicated  the  nature 
of  their  contents. 

34. 

Extractus  processus  cardinalis  Caraflae. — [Extract,  Cardind  Carafla's  piocesa.]  lafr. 
torn  iL  f.  465-516,  with  this  note  app^ded  to  it : — "  Haec  copia  prooesaus  formMi 
contra  cardinalem  Caraflam  redncta  m  summam  cum  imputationibus  fisd  eorumque 
reprobationibus  perfecta  fiiit  die  xx.  Nov.  1560." — [This  copy  ol  the  process  formed 
afiunst  Cardind  Carafla,  reduced  to  a  summary,  with  accounts  charged  by  the  ex- 
chequer and  the  statements  disproving  these,  was  completed  on  the  20th  of  November, 

From  the  ninth  artide  of  the  defence,  under  the  word  hereto,  we  see  that  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg went  a  certain  colonel  Frederick  to  Rome  to  condude  a  treaty  with  Paul  IV.  The 
colonel  nad  an  audience  of  Paul  himadf,  but  the  cardind  of  Augsbvcrg  (Otto  von  TVudueas) 
made  so  many  represe&tatioDS  agaioft  huq,  that  he  was  at  last  sent  away  from  Rome.    To 
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this  there  it  attach^d^"  £1  Bucoetso  de  U  muerte  de  los  G«m£u  con  U  dedwaeion  y  d 
modo  que  murieron  7  el  di  y  hora,  1561." 

35. 

Rdatione  di  GiroUmo  Sonnso  dd  1563.     Roma.     (Arch.  Ven.>— PReport  of  Girolamo 

Soranio,  for  1563.    Rome.    (Venetian  Archivea.)J 

The  date  1561,  which  the  oojiy  in  the  archives  bears,  is  unquestionably  incorrect.  Aooord- 
iug  to  the  authentic  catdogue  of  the  embassies,  Qirolamo  Soranso  was  elected  as  eul j  as 
Wi  September,  1560,  owinff  to  MuUi  having  accepted  a  post  from  pope  Pins  IV.,  and  hATiii|; 
fallen,  <m  that  aoconut,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  republic :  but  be  was  received  into  finrovr 
again,  and  first  upon  Mula  being  appointed  a  cardinal  in  the  year  1562,  did  Soranao  take 
Us  departure.  Accordingly,  he  makes  frequent  references  to  the  council  which  in  1561  had 
not  ^et  sat. 

Girolamo  Soranso  remarked,  that  the  reports  were  at  once  agreeable  and  \iaefal  to  tbe 
Senate:  "e  volontieri  udite  e  maturamente  conaiderate"  [you  both  listen  willinglj  and 
consider  maturely]  :  he  has  drawn  them  un  with  diligence  and  affection.  It  ia  wwU  worth 
niiile  to  listen  to  his  description  of  Pius  IV. 

"Delia  quality  dell'  animo  di  Sua  Beati-  '  fOf  the  mental  qualities  of  his  beatitude,  I 
tudine  diro  sincerameute  alcuue  particulari  wiO  say  sincerely  wnat  are  some  of  their  pecn- 
proprietk,  che  nel  tempo  della  mia  legatione  liarities,  which,  during  the  period  of  my  an- 
no potuto  osservare  in  lei  ct  intendcr  da  per-  bassy,  I  could  observe  in  him  and  beard  frmn 
tone  che  ne  hanno  psrlsto  senza  passione.  persons  who  spoke  of  him  dispasaion&tdy. 
n  papa,  come  ho  detto  di  sonra,  ha  studiato  The  pope,  as  I  have  said  above,  has  studied 
in  1^:;^;  con  la  cognitione  aeUe  quali  e  con  in  the  laws ;  with  the  knowkd^  of  whidb,  and 
la  pratica  di  tanti  auni  nelli  govemi  princi-  with  so  many  vears'  practice  m  the  prindiMl 
pall  che  ha  havuto,  ha  fistto  un  giudido  mira-  governorships  he  has  nad,  he  shows  an  admir- 
Dile  nelle  cause  cosl  di  giustitia  come  di  gra-  1  able  judgment  in  such  causes  aa  thoae  of 
tia  che  si  propongono  in  segnatura,  in  modo  '  justice  as  well  as  grace  which  appear  befoie 
die  non  s  apre  la  bocca  che  sa  qucUo  si  pui> ',  the  segnatura,  so  that  he  never  opena  hia 
concedere  e  quello  si  deve  negare,  la  quale  j  month  without  knowing  what  can  be  conceded 
parte  h  non  pur  utile  ma  necessaria  in  un    and  what  ought  to  be  refused,  which  part  ia 

not  only  usdul  but  necessary  in  a  poutili^ 
owinff  to  the  many  and  important  matters 
that  fall  to  be  treated  from  time  to  time.  He 
has  an  excellent  command  of  the  Latin  tongn^ 
and  has  always  taken  pleasure  in  soquainting 
himself  with  its  beauties,  so  that,  by  what  haa 
been  told  me  by  the  most  illustrious  Nava- 
giero,  who  has  so  fine  a  judgmoit  in  that 
mattfr,  iu  the  consistories  where  Latin  is 


P 
pontefice  per  Ic  molte  et  importanti  materie 
che  occorre  trattar  di  tempo  in  tempo.  Pos- 
siede  molto  bene  la  lingua  latina  e  s'ha  sem- 
pre  dilettato  di  conoscer  le  sue  bellcsse,  in 
modo  che,  per  quanto  mi  ha  dctto  I'illus- 
trissimo  Nava^ero,  che  ne  ha  cosl  bel  giu- 
dido, nd  conastorj,  dove  h  I'luo  di  parlar 
latino,  dice  quello  che  vuolc  c  facilniente  e 

propriamente.     Nou  ha  studiato  in  theologia,     ^ 

onoe  awienc  che  non  vuole  mai  propria  au-    usually  spoken,  he  expresses  himself  at  plea- 
toritk  pigliar  in  se  slcuna  delle  cause  com-  !  sure  rcsaily  and  with  propriety.    He  has  not 


niesae  aO'  uffido  dell'  inquisitione :  ma  usa 
di  dire  che  non  esMndo  thcologo  si  contenta 
rimettersi  in  tutte  le  cose  a  chi  si  ha  il  carico : 
e  se  bene  si  conosoc  non  esscr  di  sua  sutis- 
fatione  il  modo  che  tenf^no  grinqiiisitori  di 
procedere  per  Tordinano  con  tanto  rijforc 
contra  gl'inquisiti,  e  che  si  lascia  intcnderc 
che  piii  gli  piaceria  che  nsassero  termini  da 
cortese  gentilhuomo  che  da  frate  scvero,  non- 
dimeno  non  ardisce  e  non  vnole  mai  oppou- 
ersi  ai  giu'lidi  loro,  uei  quali  intervienc  poche 
volte,  facendosi  per  il  piu  congrcgationi  sensa 
la  presenxa  sua.  Nelle  materie  e  delibera- 
tioni  di  stato  non  ^oiole  consiglio  d'alcuno,  in 
tanto  che  si  dice  nou  esser  stato  pontetice 
piil  travagliato  e  manco  consigliato  di  8.  S^, 
non  senia  meraviglia  di  tutta  la  corte  che 
almeno  nelle  cose  cu  maggior  importantia  clla 
non  voglia  avcre  il  parere  di  ^ualche  cardin- 
ale,  che  pur  ve  ne  sono  molti  di  buon  con- 
sigho:  e  so  che  un  giomo  Vargas  lo  persuase 
a  urlo,  con  dirle  che  se  bene  S.  S^  era  pru- 
dentissima,  che  per^  unns  vir  erat  nuUus  vir, 
ma  dla  se  lo  levo  d'inansi  con  male  parole : 
et  in  effetto  si  vede  che,  o  sia  che  ella  stima 
esser  stta  di  poter  risolver  da  se  tutte  le 
materie  che  occorrouo,  o  che  pur  conosca 
esser  pochi  o  forse  niuno  cardinale  che  non 
sia  intereasato  con  qualche  prindpe,  onde  il 
giudido  non  pnb  esser  iibero  e  sincero,  si 


studied  iu  theology,  hence  it  is  that  he  never 
wishes  on  his  own  authority  to  take  upon 
himself  any  of  the  causes  committed  to  the 
office  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  is  wont  to  say, 
that  not  being  a  theologian,  he  is  content  to 
remit  himself  in  all  these  things  to  him  who 
has  the  charge  ;  and  if  he  knows  himself  well^ 
it  is  not  to  his  satisfaction  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  inquisitors  in  proceeding  ordinarily 
with  so  much  rigour  against  those  who  have 
been  brought  before  it.  and  that  he  has  let  it 
be  understood  that  he  woiUd  be  better  pleaaed 
would  they  act  like  a  courteous  gentleman 
rather  than  a  severe  friar;  neverthelns  he  does 
not  dare,  and  does  not  desire  to  set  himself  to 
oppose  their  judgments,  in  which  he  rardy 
inter>-ene8,  the  congregations  being  hdd,  for 
the  most  part,  without  his  being  present  at 
them.     In  matters  of  state  and  political  deli- 
berations he  wants  no  man's  advice,  so  much 
so,  that  it  is  said  there  never  has  been  a  pon- 
tiff more  hard  worked  and  less  counselled 
than  his  holiness,  not  without  the  wonder  of 
the  whole  court  that  at  least  in  matters  of 
greater  importance  he  does  not  wish  to  hare 
the  opinion  of  any  cardinAl,  though  there  be 
many  there  fit  to  give  good  advice :  and  I 
know  that  one  day  Vargas  persuaded  him  to 
do  so,  telling  him  that  albeit  his  holiness  was 
most  prudent,  yet  "  unus  vir  erat  nuDus  Tir^" 
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vedc,  (lico,  che  iion  si  vuole  servire  rValtri 
che  dal  card'  Borromeo  e  dal  sig"  Tolomeo, 
i  quali  essendo  ^ovani  di  niuna  o  poca  sper- 
ienxa  et  esseguenti  ad  ogai  roinimo  ceniio  di 
8.  S",  si  possono  cliiamar  piutosto  semplici 
esecucori  che  consiglieri.  Da  qiieato  man' 
camento  di  consiglio  ue  nasce  cne  la  Beat* 
Sua,  di  natura  molto  presta  per  tutte  le  sae 
attioui,  81  risolre  anco  molto  nreato  in  tutte 
Ic  materie,  per  importanti  cne  le  sieno,  e 
]tresto  81  rimuove  da  quello  che  ha  deliberato : 
perche  quando  sono  pubblicate  le  sue  delibera- 
tioni  e  che  li  venga  poi  date  qualche  adver- 
timento  in  contrario,  non  solo  le  altera,  ma 
fa  spesso  tutto  I'opposito  al  auo  primo  di- 
segno,  il  che  a  mio  tempo  h  awenuto  non 
una  ma  molte  volte.  Con  i  principi  tiene 
modo  immediate  contrario  al  suo  precessore: 
perche  quello  usava  di  dire  il  graao  del  pon- 
tefice  esser  per  metter  sotto  i  piedi  gl'imper- 
atori  et  i  re,  e  questo  dice  che  senza  I'autor- 
ici  de'  principi  non  si  pub  conaervare  quella 
del  pontefice :  e  percio  procede  con  gran  ris- 
]ietto  verso  di  cadauno  priucipe  e  fa  loro 
volentieri  delle  gratie,  e  quando  le  niega,  lo 
fa  con  gran  destreua  e  modestia.  Proceiie 
inedesiraamcnte  con  ^n  dolcezaa  e  facility 
nel  trovar  i  uegotii  mdifferentemente  con 
tutti :  ma  se  idcuna  volta  segli  domanda  cosa 
rhe  non  sente,  se  mostra  vehemente  molto 
e  tcrribile,  nh  patisce  che  segli  contradica: 
n6  quasi  mai  5  ncccssaria  con  S.  S**  la  des- 
trezsa,  perche  auando  si  <!^  addolcita,  difficil- 
mente  iiiega  alcuiia  gratia:  6  vero  che  nell' 
essecutionc  poi  si  trova  per  il  piii  maggior 
difficulty  che  nella  promessa.  Porta  gran 
ris[)etto  verso  i  rev"*  cardinali,  e  fa  loro  vol- 
entieri delle  gratie,  n^  dcroga  mai  ai  soi  in- 
diUti  nelle  collation  i  de'  beneiicii,  quello  die 
non  faceva  il  suo  precessore.  E  vero  che  da 
quelli  di  inajrgior  autoritiX  par  clie  sia  desid- 
erato  che  da  lei  fiisse  dato  loro  maggior  parte 
delle  cose  che  occorrono  a  tempo  di  taiiti 
travagli  di  quello  che  usa  di  fare  la  S.  S": 
onde  si  dogiiono  di  vedere  deliberationi  di 
tanta  importantia  pas»ar  con  cosi  poco  con- 
siglio, e  chiamano  felicissima  in  questa  parte 
la  Serenity  Vostra.  AlU  ambasciaton  usa 
S.  Beat**  quelle  maggior  dimostratioui  d'a- 
iiH)re  et  houore  che  si  possi  desideraro,  lie 
lascia  adietro  alcana  cosa  per  tener  li  ben 
satisfatli  e  content!:  tratta  (iulcemente  i  ne- 
j,-otii  con  loro,  c  se  alcuna  volta  s'altera  per 
causa  di  qualche  dimanda  ch'ella  non  seuta  o 
alcra  occasione,  chi  sa  usare  la  dcstresza,  Tac- 
quieta  subito,  e  fa  in  modo  che  se  non  ottiene 
iu  tutto  quaiito  desidera,  ha  almeno  in  ris- 
posta  parole  molto  cortesi:  dove  quando  segli 
^  uol  oppoiiere,  si  pub  esser  certo  di  non  aver 
v.b  ruiio  ii(i  I'altro:  e  perb  Vargas  non  h  mai 
state  in  gratia  di  S.  S",  perche  non  ha  pro- 
ceduto  con  quella  modestia  ch'era  desiderata 
tia  lei.  Finito  che  ha  di  trattar  li  negotii  con 
li  ambasciatori,  fa  loro  parte  cortesemente, 
jiarla  delli  avvisi  che  ha  di  qualche  importan- 
tia,  e  poi  entra  volentieri  a  discorrere  de  lo 
preseute  statodcl  mondo:  econ  me  lliafatto 
111  particniare  molto  spesso,  come  si  pub 
licordar  V.  S",  che  alcune  volte  ho  empito  i 
fogli  dci  suoi  ragionamenti.  Con  i  suoi 
famigliari  procede  in  modo  che  non  si  pub 
conoscerc  che  alcuno  ha  autoritk  con  lei, 
]terche  li  tratta  tutti  egualmente,  non  li 
II. 


[one  man  was  no  nan]  ;  but  he  sent  him  off 
with  ill  words ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  evident,  that 
either  it  is  that  he  thinks  himself  fit  to  de- 
termine by  himself  all  the  matters  that  come 
before  him,  or  that  he  knows  there  are  few, 
perhaps  no  cardinals  that  are  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  some  prince,  whence  their  jud{pient 
cannot  be  unfettered  and  candid;  it  is  evident, 
I  say,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  served  im- 
less  by  cardinal  Borromeo  and  signor  Tolo- 
meo,  who  being  youths  of  no,  or  »  amall  ez- 

ferience,  and  complying  with  the  slightest 
int  from  his  holiness,  may  rather  be  called 
simple  executors  than  counsdlors.  From 
which  want  of  advice  it  results  that  his  holi- 
ness, naturally  very  prompt  in  all  he  does, 
further  makes  up  his  mind  very  promptly  in 
all  matters,  however  important  tne^  may  be, 
and  quickly  resiles  from  the  resolution  he  has 
taken :  whereby,  when  his  resolutions  have 
been  pubUshed,  and  there  then  comes  to  be 
given  him  some  advice  to  the  contrary,  he  not 
only  alters  his  measures,  but  often  does  the 
very  opposite  to  his  first  design,  a  thing  which 
in  my  time  has  happened  not  once  but  often. 
With  the  princes,  he  pursues  a  method  di- 
rectlv  the  contrary  of  ttiat  of  his  predecessor; 
for  that  pope  used  to  say,  that  the  digni^  of 
the  pontiff  was  to  put  emperors  and  kmgs 
beneath  his  feet ;  and  this  one  says  that  with-^ 
out  the  authority  of  the  princes*  that  of  the 
pontiff  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  therefore 
he  acts  with  great  respect  towards  every 
prince,  and  willingly  grants  them  favours; 
and  when  he  denies  these  he  does  so  with 
great  tact  and  modesty.  He  proceeds  like- 
wise with  great  suavity  and  readiness  in  con- 
ducting business  indifferently  with  all :  but 
should  he  be  asked  at  any  time  for  some* 
thing  he  does  not  approve,  he  shows  him- 
self very  and  terribly  vehement,  and  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  contradicted :  nor  is  it  as 
if  tact  were  never  necessary  with  his  holi- 
ness, for  if  once  he  be  softened  down,  he  finds 
it  hard  to  refuse  any  favour:  it  is  true,  that 
in  executing  a  thing  there  is  greater  difficulty 
found  for  the  most  part  than  in  promising. 
He  treats  the  most  Rev.  Cardinids  with  great 
respect,  and  willingly  confers  favours  on 
them,  nor  ever  derogates  from  their  indults 
in  the  collations  of  benefices,  which  was  not 
done  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  true  that  to 
some  of  greater  authority  it  appears  desirable 
that  he  should  give  them  a  larger  share  of 
the  affairs  that  occur  at  a  time  of  such  la- 
bours, than  what  his  holiness  is  in  use  to  do; 
whence  they  are  grieved  to  sec  deliberations 
of  so  much  importance  pass  with  so  little 
consultation,  and  in  this  respect  thev  call 
your  serenity  most  fortunate.  Towards  am- 
bassadors. Ins  beatitude  makes  those  ^eater 
demonstrations  of  love  and  honour  which  are 
to  be  desired,  and  omits  nothing  to  satisfy 
and  keep  them  contented :  he  conducts 
business  with  them  in  a  mild  manner,  and  if 
at  any  time  he  loses  his  temper  on  account 
of  some  demand  that  he  does  not  like,  any 
one  who  has  a  little  tact,  speedily  appeases 
him,  and  can  so  manage,  that  if  he  does  not 
in  all  things  obtain  what  he  waxits,  he  gets 
at  least  very  courteous  words  in  reply: 
M'hereas,  when  one  would  set  himself  to  op- 
pose him,  he  may  be  certain  of  getting  neither 
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daudo  libertji  di  for  cosa  alcana  che  non  sia 
conTenieute,  n^  permettendo  che  te  la  pi^liuo 
da  loro  mcdesimi,  ma  U  tiene  tutti  in  cos^ 
baua  e  povera  fortuua  che  dalla  corte  saria 
detiderato  di  veder  verso  ^uelli  pivt  intinii 
camerieri  et  altri  leniton  antichi  dinio- 
atratione  di  maggior  stima  et  amore.  Fa 
gran  profeasione  d'csser  giudice  giusto,  c 
Tolentieri  ragiona  di  quetto  suo  de«iderio 
che  sia  fotta  giustitia,  e  particolarmcnte  con 
gU  ambaaciatori  de'  principi,  con  li  quali 
entra  poi  alle  volte  con  tal  occaaione  a  giu- 
atificarsi  della  niorte  di  Caraffa  e  delle  seii- 
teutie  di  Napoli  c  Monte  come  fottc  giusta- 
ment^  enenduli  forsc  venuto  alle  orecchie 
eaaer  atato  giiidicato  dalla  corte  tutta  ch'esae 
aententie  e  particulanuente  qnella  di  Caraffa 
aiano  state  fatte  con  sevcntli  pur  troppo 
nrande  ct  extraordinaria.  £  naturalmente 
n  papa  iuclinato  alia  vita  privata  e  libera, 
perclie  si  vede  che  difficilmente  si  pu6  acco- 
niodare  a  pnx:edere  con  quella  maeat^  che 
uaava  il  prccessore,  ma  in  tutte  le  sue  attioni 
roostra  piutoato  dulceasa  che  gravitii.Iaacian- 
doai  vedere  da  tutti  a  tutte  I'horc  et  aiidando 
a  cavallo  et  a  piedi  per  tutta  la  cittik  con  po- 
chiasima  corapagnia.  Ha  una  inclinatione 
grandissima  al  fobbricare,  et  in  questo  siiende 
vdenticri  e  largamente,  senteudo  gran  pia- 
cerequando  si  lauda  le  opere  che  va  facendo: 
e  par  che  Itabbi  fine  laaciar  anco  ner  qnesta 
via  memoria  di  se,  non  vi  essendo  hormai 
luogo  in  Koma  che  non  habbi  il  nome  suo, 
et  usa  di  dire  il  fabbricare  esaer  particular- 
mente  inclinatione  di  casa  de  Medici :  no  os- 
aen'a  S.  Boat"*  quello  che  h  stato  fatto  dalU 
altri  suoi  precessori,  che  hanno  per  il  piii  in- 
cominciato  c<lificii  graiidi  e  magiiitici  lascian- 
doli  poi  iraperfetti,  ma  clla  ha  piutosto  a  pia- 
cere  di  far  acconciar  quell i  che  minacciano 
rovina  e  tiuir  ^rrincomiiiciati.  con  fame  aiioo 
dc'  nuovi,  facendo  fabbri(>ar  in  moUi  liiuj^ii 
dello  stato  ecclcsiastico:  pcrche  fortitica  C'lvita 
Vecchia,  acconcia  il  porto  d' Ancoiia,  vuol  ridur 
in  fortcxxa  Bolojsnia:  in  Konia  poi.  oltra  la 
fortificatiouc  del  borgo  c  la  fabbrica  di  liclve- 
dere  c  del  palazzo,  in  molte  parti  dclla  citta 
fa  acconciar  strade,  fabbricar  chicsc  c  riuo\ar 
le  porte  cou  sjicsa  coi»l  graiide  che  al  tempo 
mio  per  molti  messi  uelle  fabbriche  di  Koma 
aolamente  passava  12  m.  scudi  il  mese  e  furse 
pill  di  quello  che  si  conviene  a  principc,  in 
tauto  che  vieue  aflennato  da  piu  antichi  corti- 
giani  non  esser  mai  le  cose  passate  con  taiita 
miaura  e  co»\  strcttamente  come  fanno  al 
prcseutc.  E  perclie  credo  non  habbia  ad 
esser  discaro  rnitondcre  qualche  particulare 
che  tiene  S.  Beat"  nel  viverc,  pero  satisfaro 
auche  a  quests  parte.  Usa  il  pontetice  per 
ordiuario  levarsi,  quando  ^  sano,  tanto  di 
buon*  bora  com  rinvenio  come  Testate  ch  e 
aenipre  quasi  inanxi  grionio  in  piedi,  e  subito 
vestito  cscc  a  far  esercitio,  nel  quale  spende 
gran  tempo :  poi  ritoniato,  entrano  nelia  sua 
camera  il  rev"*  Borromeo  e  mous'  Tolomeo, 
con  i  quali  tratta,  come  ho  dctto.  S.  S**  tutte 
le  cose  importanti  cos\  pubbliche  come  pri- 
vate, e  li  tiene  per  Tordinario  seco  doi  o  tre 
hore :  e  quando  li  lia  licentiati,  sono  introdutti 
a  lei  quel  ambasciatori  che  stanno  aspettando 
Taudientia:  e  finito  che  ha  di  ragionar  con 
loro,  ode  S.  S**  la  messa,  e  quando  I'hora 
noa  h  tarda,  eaoe  fuoh  a  dare  audientia  ai 


the  one  nor  the  other :    and   aocoidiii;^lT 
Vargas    haa   never   been    in    fovour    with 
his  holiness,  on  account  of  his  not  ptooeed- 
ing  with  the  modesty  that  waa  dedied  o# 
him.  After  he  has  finished  treating  of  matters 
I  of  business  with  ambassadors,  ne  politdy 
I  converses  with  them,  apeaka  of  the  news  of 
any  importance  that   he  has  reoeiTcd,  and 
I  then  begins  of  his  own  accord  to  talk  about 
the  present  state  of  the  world;  and  this  be 
has  done  with  me  venr  often,  as  your  aerenitj 
may  recollect  that  1  have  soraetiiiiea  filled 
whole  leaves  with  his  reaaoninga.     With  hia 
familiar  friends  he  conducts  himself  in  audi 
a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  known  whetber 
any  one  has  any  authority  with  hixa,  for  he 
treata  all  alike,  not  giving  them  any  liberty 
to  do  anything  that  is  unsuitable,  nor  pet^ 
mitting  them  to  take  it  of  tbemaelves^  bat 
keeps  them  all  in  auch  a  low  and  poor  fortune^ 
that  the  court  would  like  to  aee  demonttm- 
tions  of  greater  esteem  and  affection  peid  to 
thoae  more  intimate  chamberlains  and  other 
old  aervants.     He  makes  a  great  profesaion 
of  being  a  just  judge,  and  willingly  diaoouraea 
about  this  desire  o(  his  that  justice  sbonld 
be  done,  and  particularly  with  the  imhaiBae 
d(wa  of  monarchs,  with  whom  he  invariably 
enters  on  such  occasiona  into  a  juatification 
of  himself  for  the  death  of  Caraffa  and  of  tbe 
condemnation  of  Naples  and  Moate,  aa  done 
justly,  it  having,  perliaps,  come  to  hia  ears 
that  it  had  been  thought  by  the  whole  cooit 
that  those  sentences,  and  particularly  that  of 
Caraffa,  had  been  prmionnoed  with  by  £ur 
too  great  and  extraordinary  a  severity.    The 
pope  is  naturally  inclined  to  a  private  and 
untrammeled  Ufe,  for  it  is  seen  that  he  can 
with  dilticulty  accommodate  himself  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  majesty  which  was  usual  with 
his  preileccssor,   but  in  all   his  actions   he 
shows  rather  affability  than  gravity,  allowing 
himself  tu  be  seen  by  ever)-lMxiy  at  all  timeSp 
and  going  on  horseback  or  on  foot  through 
the  whole  city,  with  a  very  small  rctiuue. 
He  has  an  excessi\  e  passion  for  budding,  and 
in  this  spcuds  willingly  and  largely,  taking 
great  dclischt  when  he  is  )>raised  for  the  opera- 
tious  he  is  proceeding  >»  ith :  and  it  appeara 
tliat  he  aims  at  leading  also  in  this  way  a 
memorial  of  himsdf,  there  nut  being  a  spot 
in  Rome  which  has  not  his  name,  and  be  ia 
uont  to  say  that  the  Medici  fomily  are  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  budding,  nor  does  hia 
beatitude  do  like  other  po{)e9,  his  predeces- 
sors, who  have  for  the  most  part  commenced 
grand  and  magnificent  ediiices,  and  then  left 
them  untiiiished,  but  he  has  more  at  heart 
the  repairing  ojf  such  as  threaten  to  come 
down,  and  the  tiui&hing  of  those  once  com- 
menced, together  with  the  erection  of  new 
buihliu^  uliich  he  is  carr\ing  on  in  many 
places  111  the  ecclesiastical  state:  for  lie  ia 
fortifying  Ciuta  Vecchia,  is   repairing    the 
harbour  of  Ancoua,  and  wants  to  convert 
Bologna  into  a  fortress:  in  Rome,  then,  be- 
sides the  fortification  of  the  Borgo,  and  tlie 
building  of  the  Belvedere  and  the  palace,  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  he  is  causing  streeta 
to  be  repaired,  is  building  churches,  and  re- 
newing the  gates  at  so  >ast  an  expense,  that 
for  many  months*  in  my  time,  in  the  buildinca 
in  Rune  akme,  he  spent  12,0Ci0acudi  armonui. 
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cardmali  et  ad  altri:  e  poi  si  mette  » tavola, 
la  qual,  per  dir  ilrero,  iion  h  molto  splendida, 
oom'era^uellA  dd  precesaore,  perche  leTi?aode 
lono  ordinarie  e  non  in  gnn  quantiti  et  il 
■ervitio  h  de'toUti  soi  camerieri.  Si  nutriaoe 
di  cibi  groaai  e  di  pasta  alia  Lombarda  bene 

Siili  di  queUo  che  maiigia,  et  il  vino  h  greco 
i  •aomma  molto  potente,  nel  qnale  non  n 
ruoUe  aoqua.  Non  na  piacere  che  al  mo  man- 
giare  si  trovino,  secondo  I'uso  del  precessore, 
▼escovi  et  altri  prelati  di  riapetto,  ma  piu- 
tosto  ha  caro  wmt  qualche  ragionamento  di 
persone  piacevoli  e  che  habbino  qualche 
umore.  Ammette  alia  sua  tarola  molte  rolte 
de  cardinali  e  degli  ambasdatori,  et  a  me  in 
particulare  ha  fatto  di  questi  favori  con  di- 
mostrationi  molto  amorevoli.  Dapoi  che 
ha  finito  di  mangiare,  si  ritira  neUa  sua  ca> 
mera,  e  spogUato  in  ramiria  entra  in  letto, 
dove  Ti  sta  per  I'ordinario  tre  o  qoattro 
hore:  e  svegliato  si  ritoma  a  vestire,  e  dice 
ruffido  et  alcune  Tolte  da  andientia  a  qual- 
che cardinale  et  ambasciatore,  e  poi  se  ne 
ritoma  al  suo  esercitio  in  Belvedere,  il  qnale 
non  intermette  mai  Testate  fin  I'hora  di  cena 
e  rinremo  fin  che  si  vede  lume." 


and  perhaps  more,  aoo(Mrding  to  oiiginal 
timates,  so  that  it  was  afflnned  by  some  of 
the  oldest  courtiers  that  things  had  never  beea 
conducted  with  so  much  order,  and  so  strictly 
as  they  are  at  nreaent.  And  as  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  hear  some  paiw 
ticulars  relating  to  his  beatitude's  way  of  li£^ 
I  will  accordingly  say  something  on  that 
head.  The  pontiff  usually  rises,  when  in 
good  health,  so  early  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  that  he  is  almost  always  on  foot 
before  day-break,  and  after  dressiug  in  hasten 
goes  out  to  take  exercise,  in  which  he  spends 
much  time:  then  on  his  return,  the  most 
Rev.  Borromeo  and  Monsr.  T<domeo  enter 
his  chamber,  with  whom,  as  I  have  said,  hia 
holiness  talks  over  matters  of  importance^ 
whether  public  or  private,  and  he  ordinarily 
keeps  tbem  with  him  for  two  or  three  hours: 
and  after  parting  with  them,  ambassadors 
waiting  for  an  audience  are  introduced,  and 
wlien  done  with  what  he  has  to  say  to  then* 
his  holiness  hears  mass,  and  if  the  hour  bs 
not  too  late,  goes  out  to  give  audienoes  to 
cardinals  and  others :  he  uien  sita  down  tt 
dinner,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  not  very 
splendid,  as  was  that  of  his  predecessor,  lor 
the  viands  are  ordinary,  and  in  no  great 
Quantity,  and  the  service  is  done  by  his  nsnal 
domestics.  He  eats  gross  dishes,  and  moat 
indeed  of  what  he  eats  is  Lombardy  pastry) 
the  wine  is  Greek,  and  of  great  strength,  in 
wliich  he  wants  no  water.  He  has  no  plea- 
sure in  having  to  dine  with  him,  as  his  pre- 
decessor useato  have,  bishops  and  other  prfr* 
lates  in  a  ceremonious  wav,  but  prefers  listen- 
ing to  the  discourse  of  pleasant  persons,  and 
such  as  have  some  humour.  He  often  ad- 
mits to  his  table  cardinals  and  ambassadors, 
and  to  myself  in  particular,  has  often  done 
these  favours  with  very  affectionate  demon- 
strations. As  soon  as  he  has  finished  eating 
he  retires  to  his  chamber,  and  undressing  to 
his  shirt,  goes  to  bed,  where  he  remains  or- 
dinarily three  or  four  hours:  and  on  awakinr 
dresses  himself  again,  and  says  the  office,  and 
occasionally  gives  an  audience  to  some  one 
or  other,  cardinal  or  ambassador,  and  then 
returns  to  take  exercise  in  the  Belvedere, 
which  he  does  in  summer  until  the  supper 
hour,  and  in  winter  as  long  as  the  light 
lasts.] 

Soranzo  gives  many  other  notices  deserving  attention,  from  their  bearing  on  the  history  of 
that  time.  For  example,  he  very  well  explains  the  otherwise  hardlv  inteUigible  going  over 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  prince  had  been  assured  in  Rome, 
that  even  should  Philip  U.  not  indenmify  him  for  the  part  of  Navarre  which  he  had  lost,  by 
giving  liira  Sardinia,  the  pope  would  at  all  events  ^ve  him  Avignon.  No  divines,  says  the 
ambassador,  were  employed  to  make  him  change  his  opinions ;  the  negotiation  sufficed. 

36. 

Instmtiione  del  re  cattolico  al  C  M'  d'  Alcantara  suo  ambasdatore  di  quello  ha  da  trattar 
in  Roma.  Madr.  30  Nov.  1562.  (MS.  Rora.V— [Instructions  given  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  the  cardinal  of  Alcantara,  his  ambassador,  as  to  the  matters  to  be  treated  of 
in  Rome.    Madrid,  30th  Nov.  1562.] 

Together  with  the  pope's  answers.  Satisfactorily  excerpted  in  Pallavidni  xx.  10,  as  far  aa 
the  following  passage,  which  he  has  somewhat  misunderstood : — 


"Circa  1'  articolo  della  communioue  sub 
utraque  specie  non  restaremo  di  dire  con  la 
sicurt^  che  sapemo  di  potere  nsare  con  la 
M"  Sua,  che  ci  parono  cose  molto  contrarie 
il  dimandar  tanta  libertk  e  licensa  nel  coneilio 
vt  il  Tolere  in  nn  medMimo  tempo  die  noi 


[With  respect  to  the  artide  of  the  com- 
munion under  both  kinds,  we  shall  not  cease 
saying,  with  the  confidence  that  we  know  we 
may  use  with  his  migesty,  that  here  there 
appear  to  be  great  oontradictiona,  to  ask  for 
so  much  liberty  and  lioe&te  in  the  couacU* 
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impediamo  detto  concUio  e  che  prohibiamo 
all  impentore,  al  re  di  Francia,  al  duca  di 
BftTiera  et  ad  altri  principi  che  non  posjano 
far  proponere  et  questo  et  molti  altri  articoli 
che  rioercano  attento,  che  essi  sono  deliberati 
et  riaoluti  di  farli  proponere  da  suoi  ambaa- 
datori  e  prelati,  etiani  che  fosse  coiitro  la 
volenti  del  legati.  8opra  il  che  i3.  M**  dovrik 
fare  quella  cousideratione  che  le  parcr^  cou- 
▼eniente.  Quanto  a  quelle  che  spetta  a  uoi, 
havemo  diflferita  la  cosa  fin  qui,  e  cercaremu 
di  diflerirla  pi(k  che  potremo,  non  ostante  le 
grandi  iatanxe  che  circa  cio  ne  sono  state  fatte: 
e  tuttavia  se  ne  fanno  dalli  sudetti  principi, 
protestandoci  che  se  non  se  gli  concede,  per- 
oeranno  tutti  li  loro  siidditi,  quali  dicono 

Eeccar  solo  in  qncsto  articulo  e  uel  resto  esser 
iioni  cattolici,  e  di  piii  dicono  che  non  es- 
sendogli  conoesso,  li  piglieranno  da  se,  e  si 
congiungeranno  con  li  settarii  vicini  e  proles- 
taoti,  da  quali  quando  ricorrono  per  questo 
use  del  calico,  sono  astretti  ad  abjurare  la 
nostra  religione :  sicche  S.  IkV*  pub  consider* 
are  in  quanta  molestia  e  travaglio  siamo. 
Piaoesse  a  dio  che  H.  M**  cattolica  fosse  vi- 
ciiia  e  potessimo  parlare  insieme  ed  anche 
abboccarsi  con  I'iniperatore — havendo  per 
ogni  modo  S.  M**  Cesarea  da  incontrarsi  da 
noi — che  forse  potriamo  acconciare  le  cose  del 
mondo,  o  nessuno  le  acconcier^  niai  se  non  dio 
•olo,  quando  parerji  a  Sua  Diviua  Maestri." 


and  at  the  same  time  to  desire  that  we  shonld 
impede  the  said  coimcil  and  prohibit  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  France,  the  dake  of  Bavm- 
ria,  and  other  princes,  so  that  they  cmnnot 
cause  to  be  proposed  botli  this  and  many  other 
articles  that  require  attention,  until  they  have 
been  discussed,  and  until  the  propoaal  of  them 
has  been  resolved  upon  by  his  ambamadon 
and  prelates,  even  though  it  should  be  ood- 
trary  to  the  wish  of  the  legates.  Upon  this 
his  majesty  ought  to  bestow  the  connderatioa 
he  may  think  proper.  As  for  what  respect* 
us,  we  have  deferred  the  matter  till  now,  and 
will  try  to  defer  it  to  the  ntmost,  notwith- 
standing the  pressing  instances  that  have 
been  made  about  this  to  us :  and  neverthelem 
these  continue  to  be  made  about  it  by  the 
above  said  princes,  protesting  that,  if  thecoiio 
cession  is  not  made,  they  will  lose  all  their 
subjects,  who  say  that  they  offend  only  in  tlua 
article,  and  for  the  rest  are  good  catholics : 
and  moreover  say,  that  if  it  tw  not  conceded 
to  them,  they  will  take  of  themselves,  and  will 
join  with  the  neighbouring  sectaries  and  pro- 
testauts,  by  whom,  on  their  having  recourse  to 
this  use  of  the  cup,  they  arc  compelled  to  al^urs 
our  religion :  so  that  his  majesty  may  see  in  what 
a  state  of  trouble  and  anxiety  we  are.  Would 
to  Ciod  that  his  majesty  were  at  hand«  and 
that  we  might  converse  togetlier,  and,  farther, 
have  a  conference  with  the  emperor — by  hav- 
ing in  any  way  his  imperial  majesty  face  to 
face  with  us — so  that  we  might,  perhaps,  put 
the  affairs  of  the  world  in  a  better  state,  or 
none  will  mend  them  but  God  alone,  when  it 
shall  seem  lit  to  his  Divine  Majesty.] 
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Instnittione  data  al  S'  Carlo  Visconti  mandato  da  papa  Pio  IV.  al  re  cnttolico  per  le  cose  del 
concilio  di  Trento.] — Instructions  eivcn  to  Si^ior  Carlo  Visconti,  stiit  by  Pope  Piua 
IV.  to  the  king  of  Spain  about  the  business  of  ihe  council  of  Trent.]  Subscribed,  Caro- 
lus  Borromacus,  ultimo  Oct.  1563. — [last  of  Oct.  1563.] 

This  is  not  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  nuncio's  letters,  which  reaches  only  to  Sep- 
tember, 1563,  and  is  remarkable  for  dij»cn»sing  the  motives  for  clo.'<ing  tlie  council.  Pallavi- 
cini  xxiv.  1.1.  has,  in  a  great  measure,  taken  in  these  instructions,  although  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  they  are  written.  Further,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
point  of  the  instnictions  that  it  was  contemplated  that  the  council  should  take  up  the  case 
of  England,  and  that  this  was  refrained  from  only  out  of  respect  for  Philip  II. : — 


"Non  abbiamo  voluto  parlare  sin  ora  nh 
lasciar  parlare  in  concilio  della  regina  d'lng- 
hilterra  (Maria  Stuart),  con  tut  to  che  lo  mc- 
riti;  nh  meno  di  quest'  altra  (Elizabeth),  e  cio 
per  rispetto  di  S.  M"  Cattolica. — Ma  ancora 
a  questa  bisognerebbc  un  di  pigliare  qualche 
verso,  e  la  M**  S.  dovrcbbe  almeuo  fare  opera 
che  li  vescovi  et  altri  cattolici  non  fosscro 
molestati." 


[We  have  not  wished  to  speak  in  the  coun- 
cil, until  peniiitted,  of  the  queen  of  England 
(Mary  Stuart),  however  the  subject  may  deserve 
it;  nor  less  of  that  other  (Ehrabeth),  and  this 
from  respect  for  the  king  of  S{>ain. — But  atill 
it;  w  ill  be  necessary  that  some  side  should  be 
taken,  and  his  majesty  ought  at  least  to  do  bia 
endeavour  that  the  bishops  and  other  (Roman) 


catholics  should  not  be  molested.] 

It  is  evident  that  Philip  was  considered  to  be  laid  under  a  certain  obligation  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  England. 


38. 

Relatione  in  scriptis  fatta  dal  Commcndonc  ai  signori  legati  del  concilio  soprale  cose  ritratte 
deir  imperatore.  19  Febr.  1563. — [Report  in  writing  made  by  Commendone  to  the 
lords  legates  of  the  council  on  the  matters  represented  by  the  emperor.  19th  February, 
1563.] 


"  La  somma  h  che  a  me  pare  di  aver  veduto 
nou  pur  in  S.  M^  ma  nelli  principali  miiiis- 
tri,  come  Trausen  e  Seldio,  un  ardeiitissimo 
desiderio  della  hforma  e  del  progresso  del 
concilio  c<m  una  grin  speranm  quod  remit- 


[In  fine,  it  seems  to  me  tint  I  could  per- 
ceive, not  indeed  in  his  mniesty,  but  in  his 
principal  ministers,  such  as  1  rausen  and  Seld, 
a  most  ardent  desire  for  reform  and  for  the 
progreaa  of  the  council,  together  with  a  great 
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teudo  aliquid  de  jure  positivo  et  refonoando  hope  that  by  remitting  somewhat  of  poative 
mores  et  discipliiiam  ecdesiasticam  nou  solo  .  law,  and  by  ieformin|;  manners  and  chnidi 
si  possono  conservare  li  cattolici  ma  gpiada-  i  discipline,  not  only  might  the  (Koman^catho- 
gnareeridurrcdegliheretici,couunaopmione  .  lies  be  preserved,  but  some  of  the  heretics 
o  impressione  pur  troppo  forte  che  qui  siauo  gained  and  brought  back,  together  with  an 
wf-i ^^ .r<v»i:.«rv  .ifnnn*  "  nnininn.  or  an  imnreaiion.  certainlv  exoeasiTe. 


molti  che  non  vogliauo  riforma.' 


opinion,  or  an  impression,  certainly  exoessiTe, 
that  there  were  many  here  who  don't  want 
reform.] 

The  activity  of  the  Jesuits  had,  in  particular,  made  an  impression. 


Seldio  disse,  che  li  Gesuiti  hanno  hormai 
mostrato  in  Germania  qnello  che  si  pub 
speraie  con  effetto,  perche  solamente  con  la 
buoua  vita  e  con  le  prediche  e  cou  le  scuole 
loro  hanno  ritenuto  e  vi  soatengouo  tuttavia 
la  religione  cattolica." 


[Seld  said  that  the  Jesuits  have  now  effec- 
tually shown  what  may  be  hoped  for,  in  aa 
much  as  solely  by  means  of  their  good  life, 
and  preaching,  and  schools,  they  nave  pre- 
served and  stfll  uphold  the  (Roman)  catholie 
religion  there.] 


39. 

Relatione  summaria  del  cardinal  Moroue  sopra  la  legatione  sua  1564  Janusrio. — ^[Sommarr 
Report  by  cardinal  Morone  on  his  legation  in  January,  1564.]     (Bibl.  AUien  viL  F.  8.) 

This  would  requiws  to  be  communicated  verbatim.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  find  myself  in 
a  position  to  take  a  copy.  Accordingly  the  reader  must  be  contented  with  the  extract  whidi 
I  have  inserted  in  the  third  Book. 

40. 
Antonio  Canossa:    On  the  attempt  to  murder  Pius  IV.    Compare  i.,  p.  258. 

41. 

Relatione  di  Roma  al  tempo  di  Pio  IV.  e  V.  di  Paolo  Tiepolo  ambasciatore  Veneto. — [Paul 
Tiepolo  the  Venetian  ambassador's  Report  from  Rome,  at  the  time  of  Pius  IV.  and  V., 
first  found  in  manuscript  at  Gotha,  afterwards  in  many  other  collections.]     1568. 

This  Report  is  in  almost  all  the  copies  dated  in  the  year  1567,  yet  Paul  Tiepolo  ezpreadhr 
says  that  he  had  been  thirty-three  months  with  Pius  v.,  who  was  elected  in  January,  1566; 
so  that  it  must  date  posterior  to  September,  1568.  The  Dunacci,  too,  of  this  ambassador, 
the  first  that  were  preserved  in  the  Venetian  archives,  come  down  likewise  to  that  year. 

Tiepolo  describes  Rome,  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  its  administration,  also  the  spiritual 
power,  which,  as  he  savs,  punishes  with  interdicts  and  rewards  with  indulgences.  He  then 
compares  Pius  IV.  ancl  V.  in  pointof  piety,  inte^ty,  liberality,  manners,  and  general  natural 
disposition.  Venice  found  the  former  a  very  mild*,  the  latter  a  very  strict  and  severe  pope. 
Pius  V.  complained  unceasingly  of  the  limitations  of  ecclesiastical  rights  in  which  Vemce 
iiiiliil^ed  itself;  that  it  laid  taxed  on  monasteries  and  convents,  and  dragged  priests  before 
itt  courts ;  he  complained  about  the  acogadores.  In  spite  of  these  misunderstandings,  the 
comparison  made  by  Tiepolo  ends  altogether  in  favour  of  the  severe  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  tlie  milii  pope.  In  this  ambasnador,  too,  one  can  perceive  the  impression  which  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Pius  V.  generally  produced  over  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world. 

This  report,  as  we  have  said,  has  found  its  way  to  many  places.  It  has  likewise  been 
transferred  occasionally  into  printed  works.  But  be  it  well  ooserved  how.  In  the  TVsoro 
Politico,  i.  19,  we  finJ  a  Relatione  di  Roma,  in  which  all  that  Tiepolo  says  of  Pius  V.  is 
transferred  to  Sixtus  V.  Traits  of  character,  nay,  even  actions,  ordinances,  and  so  forth, 
are,  without  more  ado,  taken  from  the  one  pope  and  applied  to  the  other.  This  report,  thua 
thoroughly  falsified,  has  then  been  incorporated  in  the  £!sevir  Respublica  Romana,  where  it 
IS  found,  word  for  word,  at  page  494,  under  the  title,  "  De  statu  urbis  Romae  et  pontificis 
rehuio  tempore  Sixti  V.  papae,  anno  1585."— [Account  of  the  state  of  the  city  of  Rome  and 
of  the  pope  at  the  time  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  1585.] 


42. 

Relatione  di  Roma  del  Cl"«  S'  Michiel  Suriano  K.  ritomato  ambasciatore  da  N.  S.  papa  Pio 
V.  1571. — [Report  from  Rome  of  the  Most  Illustrions  Signor  Michael  Suriano,  ICnigh^ 
on  his  return  as  ambassador  to  our  Lord  Pope  Pius  V.  1571.] 
Michael  Suriano,  in  whom,  as  Paruta  says,  the  study  of  literature  set  business  talents  in 
a  dearer  light,  (Guerra  di  Cipro  I.,  p.  28,)  was  Tiepolo  s  immediate  successor. 
He  describes  Piiw  V.  as  follows: — 


"Si  vede  che  rw'l  papato  8.  SantitA  non  ha 
atteso  mai  a  delitie  n6  a  piaceri,  come  altri 
siioi  antecessori,  che  non  na  alterato  la  vita 
n6  i  costumi,  che  non  ha  lasciato  Tessercitio 
deir  inquisitione  che  haveva  essendo  privato, 
et  lasciava  piii  presto  orn'  sltn  cosa  che 
quells,  riputando  tutte    r  altre  di  manco 


[It  is  evident  that  in  the  popedom  his 
holiness  never  gives  his  attention  to  luxuries 
and  gratifications  like  others  that  have  pre- 
ceded him ;  that  he  has  made  no  change  in 
his  life  or  habits,  that  he  has  not  left  off  the 
management  of  the  inquisition,  which  he 
had  as  a  private  individual,  and  woold  abau- 
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stima  et  di  mauco  hnportantu :  onde  benche 
per  il  pspato  fos»e  motata  U  di^ti  et  U 
fortuna,  non  fii  perb  mutata  n^  la  volonti  n^ 
la  natura.  Era  S.  S^  di  preaenaa  grave,  con 
poca  carne  magra,  et  di  penooa  piil  che  me- 
diocre ma  forte  et  robusta:  havea  gl' occhi 
piotoli  ma  la  rista  acncitsima,  il  naso  aqui- 
lioo,  che  denota  animo  gencroso  et  atto  a  re- 
gnare,  il  colore  \\\o  et  la  canitie  Teneranda : 
caminava  ga^liardiMimamente,  non  temea 
r  acre,  mangiara  poco  e  bcvea  pochissiroo, 
andava  a  dormire  per  tempo :  pativa  alcune 
Tolte  d'orina,  et  vi  rimediava  cou  usar  spesso 
la  cassia  et  a  certi  tempi  il  latte  d'asina  et 
coo  •*iveT  sempre  con  regola  ct  con  misiira. 
Era  S,  S**  di  complession  colerica  et  subita, 
et  I'accendeva  in  un  tratto  in  nso  onando 
■entiva  cosa  che  le  dispiacesse :  era  pero  facile 
nell'  audientie,  ascoltava  tutti,  parlava  poco 
et  tardo  et  stentava  ipesso  a  trovar  le  parole 
proprie  et  signiticaiiti  al  suo  modo.  Fu  di 
Tita  esemplare  et  di  costumi  irreprensibili 
con  un  lelo  ri|^roao  di  rrligione,  che  haveria 
Toluto  che  ogn'  nn  rharesae,  et  per  questo 
corr^ea  grecclesiastici  con  riserve  ct  con 
bolle  et  i  laid  con  decreti  et  av>ertimenti. 
Facea  profeaaioue  aperta  di  ainceritk  et  di 
bontJL,  di  non  ingannare,  di  non  publicar  mai 
le  cose  che  gli  eran  dette  in  aecretcaaa  et 
d'easer  osaenrantisaimo  della  parola,  tiitte 
coae  contrarie  al  ano  predeceaaore:  odiara  i 
triati  et  non  poteva  tollerarli,  amava  i  buoni 
o  quei  che  era  persuaaa  che  foaaer  buoni :  ma 
come  tm  triato  non  potea  aperar  mai  di  gua- 
dagnar  la  aua  gratia,  perche  ella  non  credea 
die  potease  diventar  buono,  coal  non  era  sensa 
pericolo  tm  buono  di  perderla  quando  cadea 
m  qualche  tristezaa.  Amava  aopra  tutte  le 
coae  la  vcritilL,  et  ae  alcnno  era  acoperto  da  S. 
8^  una  aol  volta  in  bugia,  perdeva  la  sua 
gratia  per  aempre,  et  fu  visto  I'eaacmpio  nel 
aic*  Paolo  Ghiailieri  suo  nipote.  il  quale  scac- 
cio  da  ae  per  avcrlo  trovato  in  bugia,  come 
8.  S**medeaima  mi  disse,  et  per  officii  che 
faaaer  fatti  non  volae  mai  piu  receverlo  in 
gratia.  Era  d'ingegno  non  molto  acuto,  di 
natura  difficile  et  aoapcttoaa,  et  da  quella  im- 
pression che  prcndca  ima  volta  non  giovava 
a  rimoverlo  niuna  persuaaione  di  ragione  di 
riapetti  civOi.  Non  avea  ispcrienza  di  coae 
di  atato,  per  non  averle  mai  pratticate  se  non 
ultimamente:  onde  uei  travagli  che  portan 
aeco  i  maneggi  di  qiieata  corte  et  nelle  diffi- 
oolti  che  aempre  accompagnan  la  novitii  dei 
ne^tii,  un  che  foasc  grato  a  S.  Santiti  et  in 
chi  ella  havesse  fede  era  facilraente  atto  a 
ruidarla  a  suo  modo,  ma  altri  in  chi  non 
bavea  fede  non  potea  essere  atto,  et  le  ragioni 
regolate  per  prudenza  humana  non  bastavano 
a  persuaderla,  et  ae  alcun  pensava  di  vincere 
con  anttorit^  o  con  apaventi,  ella  rompeva  in 
tin  aubito  et  metteva  in  disordine  ogni  coaa 
o  per  lo  manco  gli  dava  nel  viso  con  dir  che 
non  temeva  il  martirio  et  che  come  Dio  I'ha 
mesao  in  quel  luogo  cosl  poteva  anco  con- 
aervarlo  contra  ogni  auttorit^  ct  podest^ 
humana.  Queate  conditioni  et  quahti  di  S. 
Bantiti,  ae  ben  aon  veriasime,  pero  son  diffi- 
dli  da  creilere  a  chi  non  ha  auto  la  aua  pra- 
tica  et  molto  piii  a  chi  ha  auto  pratica  d'altri 
papi :  perche  pare  impoaaibile  cne  im  buomo 
nato  eC  nutrito  in  baaaa  fortuna  ai  teneaae 
tanto  aiiiotro:  cbe  wiateaie cod  arditamente 


don  anything  aooner  than  it,  thinldn^ 
thin^  elae  of  no  value  or  importance;  wbeneev 
albeit  that  bj  the  popedom  hia  rank  amd, 
fortune  were  changed,  yet  there 
teration  in  his  will  or  natural  diaiacter. 
holineaa  waa   a  man  of  grave 

Se  from  want  of  flesh,  rather  above  the 
nary  size,  but  strong  and  r(^nat:  he  had 
amall  ^ea,  but  moat  acute  povera  of  ihmaa^ 
an  aquiline  noae,  denoting  a  generow  mind 
and  aptitude  for  government,  a  UTcly  ccm»- 
plexion,  and  venerable  white  hair:  he  vaOwd 
moat  vigoroualy,  waa  not  afraid  of  the  Ojpcm 
air,  ate  little  and  drank  very  little,  went  to 
bed  by  times :  he  sometimea  aufliered  ttam 
atrangury,  and  by  way  of  remedv  often  took 
caasia,  and  occa^tionally  ass'a  milk,  and  fired 
always  regularly  and  moderately.  Hia  holi- 
neaa waa  of  a  quick  and  dioleric  tenner,  aad 
hia  face  flared  up  in  a  moment  inien  he 
met  with  anything  that  displeaaed  him:  he 
waa  withal  good-natured  in  audiencea^  heard 
all,  snoke  little  and  alowly,  and  otten  stmc- 
gled  hard  to  find  proper  and  significant  terms 
to  expresa  the  matter  in  hia  own  way.  He 
waa  of  an  exemplary  life  and  blamdeas 
morals,  with  a  hgonNia  leal  for  rdigioo, 
which  would  have  had  every  one  to  have  the 
aame,  and  for  thia  he  corrected  the  eodeai- 
astirs  with  reaerrations  and  buUa,  and  the 
laity  with  decreea  and  warning.  He  made 
an  open  profeasion  of  aincenty  and  good- 
neas,  of  ne\'er  deceiving  people,  of  never  di- 
\-ulging  mattera  committed  to  him  in  aecrecy, 
of  moat  atrictly  keeping  hia  wwd,  in  idl  theae 
thinga  preaenting  a  contrast  to  hia  predeccMoc. 
He  hated  roguea  and  could  not  bear  thcB^ 
loved  good  people  or  such  aa  be  thought  to 
be  so:  but  as  a  rogue  never  could  \ook  for 
hia  favour,  because  he  did  not  believe  sodi 
a  one  would  ever  become  good,  ao  a  good 
man  waa  not  beyond  the  risk  of  losing  hia 
favour  on  falling  into  any  impropriety  of 
conduct,  lie  loved  truth  above  all  thuiA 
and  if  any  one  was  but  once  detected  by  hia 
holiness  m  a  lie,  he  lost  favour  with  him  for 
ever,  and  thia  waa  seen  in  the  caae  of  Biif^nor 
Paul   Ghisilicri,  his  nephew,  whom   he  ex- 

})elled  from  hia  presence  for  having  been 
bund  in  a  lie,  aa  liis  holiness  himadf  told 
me,  and  for  all  the  good  officea  that  may 
have  been  done,  would  never  more  take  him 
into  favour,  lie  waa  not  of  a  very  acuta 
genius,  was  of  an  untoward  and  auapicknis 
disposition,  and  no  persuasive  of  reaaona  of 
poUcy  availed  at  all  for  the  removal  of  aa 
impression  he  had  once  taken.  He  waa  not 
experienced  in  state  affairs,  not  having  had 
any  practice  in  that  way  till  late  in  life ;  ac- 
cordingly, amid  the  annoyances  involved  m 
the  negotiations  of  this  court,  and  amid  the 
difficulties  that  always  attend  the  novelty  of 
affairs,  one  who  should  be  agreeable  to  his 
holinesii,  and  in  whom  he  would  feel  confi- 
dence, would  find  it  easy  to  guide  him  in  his 
own  way,  but  others  in  whom  he  had  no  con- 
fidence, were  incapable  of  tliis,  and  reasons  re- 
gulated by  human  pnidence  were  not  enousfa 
to  persuade  him,  and  if  any  one  thought 
to  overcome  him  by  addressing  himself  to  his 
reapect  for  authority  and  his  fears,  he  wouM 
brcnk  away  of  a  sudden  and  throw  all  into 
diaorder,  or  at  the  leaat  have  given  it  him  in 
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the  fiMe^  M]^inff,  that  he  wu  not  afraid  of 
martjrdom,  ana  that  aa  God  had  placed  him 
there,  so  be  could  atill  keep  hia  poat  against 
all  human  authoritr  and  power.  Thoe  pe- 
culiahtiea  at  hia  holineaa,  although  moat 
true,  yet  axe  hard  to  be  beliered  by  aueh  aa 
have  not  had  ezperieuoe  at  them,  aind  much 
more  by  auch  aa  hare  had  to  do  with  other 
p<»e9:  for  it  aeema  impoaaible  that  aman  bom 
and  brought  up  in  ao  low  a  condition,  ahonld 
keep  himself  ao  pure:  that  he  ahoiUd  reaist 
so  ardently  the  greater  and  more  powerful 
monazchs ;  that  he  should  be  ao  chuy  in  &- 
TOUTS,  and  gracea,  and  dispensations,  and  other 
things  which  other  popes  have  alwaya  grant- 
ed readily :  that  he  anould  think  more  about 
the  Inquisition  than  ou^t  else;  and  that 
whoeyer  seconded  his  bohaesa  in  that,  mi^t 
do  anything  with  him :  that  in  atate  affaira 
he  should  not  trust  to  the  force  of  reaaona, 
no/ to  the  authority  of  experieneed  princes^ 
but  solely  to  the  persnaaiona  of  thoae  in 
whom  he  has  oonfioence:  that  he  haa  nefer 
shown  himself  kd  by  ambition  or  arariee^ 
either  for  himself  or  for  anv  one  elae:  that  ba 
ahould  trust  the  cardinan  little,  and  hold 
them  all,  or  nearly  all,  to  be  ael&ih  peraona: 
and  that  whoever  mdcea  uae  of  them  with 
his  holiness,  unless  he  does  it  with  great 
moderation  and  judgment,  incurs  auspidoo, 
aud  loses  credit  aa  well  as  they.  And  he 
that  knows  these  things  and  remembera  the 
we&kneas,  the  facile  disposition,  the  petty 
fears,  the  passions,  and  tae  capriciooa  aflise* 
tions  of  other  popes,  accuses  and  deapiaea 
the  ambassadors,  beliering,  not  that  they 
cannot,  but  that  they  will  not  obtain,  or  thi^ 
they  know  not  the  way  to  obtain  those  things 
that  were  of  easy  procnrement  in  other 
times.] 

We  can  readily  believe  the  ambassador,  that  with  a  pope  of  such  a  temper  he  had  no 
easy  post  to  occupy.  For  example,  on  Pias  V.  being  made  aware  that  people  in  Venice 
would  not  publish  the  bull  in  Coeiia  Domini,  he  burst  into  a  violent  passion:  "Si  perturbb 
estremamente,  et  accessoin  colleradisse  molte  cosegravi  et  fastidiosc. — [He  was  extremely 
troubled,  and  in  a  flaming  passion  said  many  severe  and  haughty  things.]  Circumstances, 
under  which  affairs  became  doubly  difficult.  Suriano  in  fact  lost  the  favour  of  his  republic. 
He  was  recalled,  and  a  great  part  of  this  Report  is  written  \^ith  the  view  of  juatifying  hia 
proceedings,  in  which,  however,  we  cannot  now  accompany  him. 


a  i  maggior  prendpi  et  piii  potanti :  ehe  foaae 
tanto  ^Scile  nei  favori  et  nelle  gratia  et  nelle 
dispense  et  in  quell'  altre  cose  che  gl*  altri 
pontefici  concedean  aempre  fadlmente:  che 
pensasse  piil  aU'  inquisitione  cbe  ad  altro,  et 
ehi  secondava  S.  Santiti  in  quella,  potesae 
con  lei  ogni  coaa:  che  nelle  cose  di  atato  non 
credesae  alia  fona  delle  ragiooi  n^  all'  aut- 
toritK  de  i  preiiciiii  eaperti,  nm  solamente  alia 
persuasioni  diqnei  in  ebi  havea  fede :  che  non  ai 
aia  mai  mostrato  interessato  nh  in  ambitione  ne 
in  avaritia,  nh  per  se  nh  per  niun  de  suoi :  cbe 
credesse  poco  ai  cardenali  et  gl'  avesse  tutti 
per  interessati  o  ^uasi  tutti,  et  chi  si  valea  di 
loro  con  8.  Santitjl,  se  nol  facea  con  gran 
temperamento  et  con  grau  giudicio,  si  rendea 
aospetto  et  perdea  u  credito  iusieme  con 
loro.  Et  chi  non  sa  queste  cose  et  si  ricorda 
delle  debolesse,  delta  facility  de  i  rispetti, 
delle  passioni  et  degl'  alTetti  de  gl'  altri  papi, 
aocusava  et  strapaxsava  gl'  ambMciatori,  cre- 
dendo  non  che  non  potesser  ma  che  non  vo- 
lessero  o  non  sapessero  ottener  quelle  cose 
che  s'  ottenevano  fadlmente  in  altzi  tempi. 


43. 

Informationc  di  Pio  V.    Inform,  polit.  feibl.  Ambros.    F.  D.  181.— [Notice  of  Fins  V.    Po- 
litical notices  m  the  Ambroeian  Library.    F.  D.  181.] 

Anonymous,  it  is  true,  but  the  production  of  some  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  confirmatory  of  other  descriptions.  It  is  singular,  that  notwithstanding  dl  the 
strictness  of  this  pious  pope,  yet  factions  prevailed  in  his  family.  The  older  servants  were 
opposed  to  the  younger,  who  attached  themaelves  more  to  the  house  steward,  Monsignor 
Cyrillo.  In  general  the  latter  was  of  easy  access  for  the  most  part :  "  Con  le  caresse  e  col 
mo9trar  di  couoscere  il  suo  valore  fadlmente  s'  acquistarebbe :  ha  1'  animo  elevatissimo, 
grande  intcUigensa  con  Gambara  e  Corrcggio,  e  si  strin^je  con  Morone." — [What  with  flat- 
teries, and  lettmg  people  know  his  importance,  he  easdy  acauired  wealth :  be  had  a  most 
haughtv  spirit,  was  on  an  intimate  footmg  with  Gambara  ana  Correggio,  and  attached  him- 
aelf  to  Alorone.] 


44. 

Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  nel  tempo  di  Gregorio  XIII.  (Bibl.  Cors.  nr.  714.)— [Beport 
from  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gregory  Xlll.  (Corsini  Libr.  No.  714.)]  Dated 
20th  Feb.,  1574. 

Anonymous,  but  not  the  less  full  of  information,  and  having  the  stamp  of  authentidty. 
The  author  finds  it  difficult  to  paas  a  judgment  on  courts  of  prineaa:  "Dirb  come  ai  gin- 
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dica  nella  corte  e  come  U  intendo"— [I  vill  t 
understand  matters.]     He  gives  the  following 

**  Assonto  chc  o  stato  al  i>ontificato  in  eta 
di  71  anni,  ha  parso  c'  habbi  voluto  miitare 
natura  :  et  il  ri^ore  che  era  solito  biasimare 
in  altri,  massiiuamente  nel  particulare  del 
vivere  con  qualche  liceuxa  con  donne,  n'  e 
stato  piii  rigoroso  dell'  antecessore  e  fattone 
maggiori  esecutioni :  e  parimente  nella  ma- 
teria del  giuoco  si  6  mostrato  h^rosissimo, 
perche  havendo  certi  illusthssimi  principiato 
a  tratteuersi  nel  jiriucipio  del  pontificato  con 
giuocare  qualche  scudo,  li  riprese  acremente, 
aueorche  alcuni  dubitarono  che  sotto  il  pre- 
testo  del  giuoco  si  facesaero  uuove  pratiche 
di  pontificato  per  un  poco  (h  mule  c'  hebbe 
8.  S**  in  quel  principio :  e  da  questo  comin- 
cib  a  calare  auella  nputatione  o  oppinione 
che  si  voleva  far  credere  doll'  lUustriasimo  de' 
Metlici,  d'  haver  lui  fatto  il  papa  e  dovcjrlo 
goveruare,  la  qual  cosa  fece  chiaro  il  mondo 
quauto  8.  S"  abhorrisce  che  alcnno  si  vojrlia 
arrogare  di  governarlo  o  c'  habbi  bisopio  d' 
esaere  govcniato,  perche  nnn  vuole  e»»er  in 
questa  oppinione  ili  lascianii  govemarc  a  per- 
aona.    IVrche  in  effetto  iiclle  cose  della  giu- 
slilia  n'  ^  capacissimo  e  la  intende  e  non  bi- 
aogna  })ensare  di  darli  panile.     Ne'  ntancggi 
di  stati  8.  S**  ne  potria  saper  piii.  perrhe  non 
^i  ha  fatto  moltu  studio,  c  sta  sopra  di  9e  alle 
volte  irrcsoluto,  ma  ctmsiderato  chc  \'  habbi 
aopra,  n'  ^  benissime  capacc  e  nell'  udire  le 
oppiuioni  discenic  beniKsime   il  meglio.     E 
patient issimo  e  laboriosissimo  e  non  sta  mai 
in  otio  e  piglia  ancora  poca  ricreatione.    Da 
contiiiuamente  audientia  c  vcde    scritture. 
Dorme  ynxa,  si  leva  per  tempo,  e  fa  voloutieri 
esercitio.  e  li  piace  V  aria,  quale  non  tcme, 
per  cattiva  che  sia.     Maugia  sobriamente  e 
Levc  iKichissimo,  cd  i'^  sano  vnca  »ortc  aUMma 
di  scniiielle.     K  jinito  \i\  dini«>Htnitioiu  estc- 
riori  a  chi  gli  ha  fatto  piatvrt'.     Noii  c  pro- 
digo  ik"^  quasi  si  puo  din*  lilH-ralc,  Si-coiuiu  1' 
oppinione  dt'l  volgo.  il  uualc  non  con»hiera  o 
diitceriie  la  difTcrciitia  clie  »ia  da  uu  pniicipe 
chc  si  astcnghi  d.iU'  csttontioni  e  rapaci:.'i  a 
qiiello  che  coii»er\a  qurllo  che  ha  c<»u  tena- 
citk :  qne:ito  non  brania  la  roba  d"  altri  c  pli 
in«idia  per  ha\erla.     Nou  ("^  crudtle  ne  mu- 
guinolcnto,  ma  temeiulo   di  continuo  delle 
guerre  «\  del  Turco  conic  dcjrli  herctici,  li 
place  d'  haver  soninia  di  deiiaH  noU'  trario  c 
conserAarli  sriiia  di»pcn»arli  fuon  di  propo- 
jiito,  c  n'  ha  intorno  a  un  milhone  e  mcxio  d' 
oro  :  c  pero  maguitico  e  gli  piarciono  !♦•  gran- 
detre,  e  aopra  tutto  i'^  dcMideroso  di  gloria,  il 
qual  deaidcnu  il  fa  f<»r»c  traacf>rrcre  in  quello 
che  non  place  alia  corte:  jhtcIic  qiicMi  re>e- 
rendi  padri  Chicttlnl,  che  1'  hanno  couosciuto, 
se  li  sono  fatti  a  cavalu-re  (opra,  con  diuio- 
strarli  che  il  credito  ct  autorita  che  havcva 
l*io  V.  non  era  »e  non  pt-r  riputatione  dclla 
bont^,  e  con  que»to  il  tengono  qua«iclie  In  tilo 
et  il  necessitano  a  far  cose  contra  la  sua  na- 
tura e  la  sua  volonta.  perrhe  IS.  }<*•  c  sempre 
stato  di  natura  juacc^olc  e  dolco,  p  lo  rcstriu- 
gono  a  una  \ita  non  constueta :  et  i*  oppinione 
che  per  far  questo  si  siano  ^alsi  di  far  \enire 
lettere  da  loro  padri  medesimi  di  Spagna  e  d' 
altri  luoghi,  dove   sempre   fanno   mentione 
qianto  sia  commendata  la  vita  santa  del  papa 

tassato,  quale  ha  aeuuistata  tanta  gloria  con 
I  riputatione  della  uautii  e  delle  riforme,  e 


tr  vhat  is  thought  at  the  eoar^  and  Itov  I 
description  of  Gregory  XIII. : — 

[As  soon  as  he  had  been  raised  to  the  pon- 
tificate, at  the  age  of  71,  he  seems  to  baTe 
vished  to  change  his  nature :  and  in  the 
strictness  vliich  he  used  to  blame  in  othen^ 
chiefly  in  the  particular  of  livinif  too  fn^ 
mitb  a  omen,  be  has  been  stricter  than  Kia 

Sredecessor,  and  has  given  greater  effect  to 
is  severity  ;  and,  in  hie  manner,  iu  the  case 
of  grambling,  he  has  shown  himself  eztremd^ 
strict,  in  as  much  as,  on  certain  moat  illustri- 
ous })ersons  liaving  begun  to  amuse  then- 
selves  at  the  commencement  of  the  ponUfi> 
cate  with  playing  for  a  few  scudi,  he  sharply 
reprehended  them,  although  some  were  afraid 
lest,  under  the  pretext  of  gambling,  there 
should  be  new  devices  of  the  popedom  prac- 
tised on  account  of  a  Uttle  evU  that  his  holi- 
ness had  at  that  commencement :  and  from 
this  there  began  to  be  a  decline  in  that  repu- 
tation and  opinion  which  people  wished  to 
ha\e  believed  of  the  most  illustrioua  Medici, 
that  he  had  made  him  pope  and  oug^ht  to 
govern  him.  which  thing  made  it  dear  to  the 
world  how  much  his  holiness  abhorred  any 
one  wishing  to  pretend  to  govern  him,  or  thil 
he  had  need  of  being  governed,  in  as  miadi 
as  he  disliked  the  idea  of  allowing  himself  to 
be  governed  by  any  one.    For,  in  fact,  in  the 
affairs  of  justice  he  is  most  capable,  and  un- 
derstands the  subject,  and  has  no  need  of 
being  adxised.     Iu  deahng  with  states,  his 
bolinoits  ctmld  not  know  more,  not  basinr 
made  them  a  subject  of  much  study,  and  uni- 
formly romaiua  uuresohed;  but,  havin|r oon- 
sidcri'd  >»hat  he  has  before  him,  he  shows 
great  cai^acity,  and  in  hearing  opinions  ex- 
cellently discenis   the  best.      He  is    most 
patieut  aiiil  lalniriouy,  la  never  idle,  and,  fVir- 
ther.  takes  little  recreation.     He  is  constantly 
giung  nndiciirt-H   and   M-eing  papers.       He 
^U■ep^  little,  ri-*c»  early,  enjoys  taking  cxer- 
cIm'.  and  like«  the  open  air.  vhich  he  nerer 
dreadp.   h<»vie\cr   bail  the  weather  be.     He 
eats  aolxrly  and  drinks  very  Lttle,  and  is 
healthy.  « ithout  any  sort  of  sckinelte.     lie  is 
grateful  in  outward  demonstrations  to  those 
\tho  have  done  Inm  agiveable  services.     He 
1%  not  proiligul  liOfMhat,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  common  p.  ople.  uould  be  called  liberal, 
who  don't  considff  nor  |>crceive  the  diflerenoe 
betwct*n  a  jtrince  that  abstains  from  extor- 
tions S'ld  rapaciou^ness,  and  one  who  teua- 
ciou'«ly  keepn  what  he  has  :  this  (pope)  covets 
not  the  pro{Mrty  of  another,  nor  plots  how  to 
ha^e  It.     He  i^  not  cruel  nor  sanguinary,  but, 
U'ing  ill  Constant  apprehension  of  wars,  both 
with  the  Turk  and  with  the  heretics,  be  likes 
to  have  a  quantity  of  money  in  the  tressiur, 
and  to  krcp  it  there  without  spending  it  to 
no  nur{M.i^i'.  and  has  aUnit  a  million  and  a 
hall  of  gold :  in  hue,  he  loves  msgnificence, 
is  pleased  with  grand  things,  and,  above  all, 
i*  fund  of  glory,  wh:ch  passion  be  allows  per- 
haps to  ap]x>ar  in  things  that  don't  please  the 
court :  for  these  rcvciend  Chietinc  fathers, 
who  lia^e  known  hiin,  have  set  themselrea  to 
ride  over  him.  by  making  it  appear  to  him 
that  rni!*  V.'s  credit  and  authority  were  en- 
tirely due  to  1:1.1  reputation  for  goodness,  and 
^ith  this  they  hold  him,  as  it  were,  in  1iHt<ling 
strings,  and    oblige  him  to  do  things  cia 
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con  questo  modo  peneverano  loro  in  domi- 
nare  et  ha?ere  autohti  con  S.  Beat"*:  e  dicesi 
che  sono  ajutati  aucora  dal  vescovo  di  Padova, 
nontio  in  Spagna,  creatura  di  Pio  V.  e  di 
loro.  Brama  tanto  la  eioria  che  si  ritieue  e 
afona  la  natura  di  fare  di  quelle  dimostrationi 
ancora  Terso  la  persona  del  figliuolo  quali 
sariano  riputate  rag^oneroli  eC  honeste  da 
ogn'  uno  per  li  scrupoli  che  li  propongono 
oostoro :  et  in  tanta  felicitk  che  ha  havuto  8. 
S"  di  esaere  aaceso  a  questa  digniti  da  basso 
stato,  h  coutrapesato  da  questo  oggetto  e  dall' 
havere  parenti  quali  non  li  sodisfanno  e  che 
a  8.  S"  non  pare  che  siano  atti  o  capad  de* 
negotii  importanti  e  da  commetterli  le  facende 
di  stato." 


He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  cardinals. 


trary  to  his  nature  and  wishes,  teeing  hii 
holiness  has  always  been  of  an  aflable  and 
gentle  disposition,  and  they  constrain  him  to 
a  life  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed :  and  peo- 
ple have  the  notion  that  to  accomplish  tiiis 
they  avail  themselves  of  having  letters  made 
to  come  from  their  own  fathers  from  Spain 
and  other  places,  wherein  there  is  conatant 
mention  made  of  the  commendations  bestowed 
on  the  holy  life  of  the  last  pope,  how  he  ac- 
quired so  much  glory  (Vom  tne  reputation  of 
goodness  and  of  reformations,  and  m  this  way 
they  persevere  in  dominating  and  having  au- 
thority with  his  beatitude ;  and  it  is  saiothat 
they  are  further  assisted  in  this  by  the  bishop 
of  Padua,  nuncio  in  8pain,  and  a  creature  of 
Pius  y.  and  them.  So  covetous  is  be  of 
glory,  that  he  restrains  himself  and  forcea 
nature  from  making  such  demonstrations  even 
to  the  person  of  his  son  as  would  be  thouriit 
reasonable  and  honourable  by  every  IxMy, 
under  the  influence  of  the  scruples  which 
these  sug^st  to  him :  and  with  all  the  f^ood 
fortune  his  holiness  has  had  in  having  naim 
to  this  dignity  from  a  low  condition,  he  ia 
counterbalanced  in  that  object,  and  from  har- 
ing  relations  who  do  not  give  him  satiafiao- 
tion,  and  who  do  not  appear  to  hia  holinesa 
fit  or  capable  of  managing  aflairs  of  import- 
ance, and  of  having  committed  to  them  what 
has  to  be  done  for  the  state.] 

He  remarks  of  Granvelle  that  he  did  not 


maintain  his  credit.  He  followed  his  own  gratifications,  and  was  thought  greedy:  in  the 
afTairs  of  the  Iveague  he  had  well  nigh  made  a  breach  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  Com- 
meudone,  on  the  contrary,  is  highly  praised.  "  Ha  la  virtii,  la  bontJk,  resperienaa  cou  infinito 
giudicio."— [He  has  virtue,  good  nature,  experience,  together  with  infinite  soundness  of 
judgment.] 

45. 

Soconda  Relatione  dell'  ambasciatore  di  Koma,  clar^  M.  Paolo  Tiepolo  K'  3  Maggio  157r, 
— [Second  Report  of  the  ambassador  from  Rome,  the  most  illustrious  Pdiu  Tiepolo, 
Kuight,  3d  May,  157C.] 

Tlic  above  anonymous  report  mentions  Tiepolo  also  in  the  highest  terms.    He  passed  for 
^  clear-headed  and  able  man. 


[  He  is  modest,  and,  contrary  to  what  is  usual 
with  the  Venetians,  is  courteous  and  affable. 


appears  to  great  advantage  in  company,  is 

idc 


"  E  modcsto  e  contra  il  costume  de'  Vcnc- 
jsiani  h  cortegpano  e  hberale,  e  riesce  eccel- 
lentcmcnte,  e   sodisfa  molto,  c  mo^tra  pru- 

(lenza  grande  in  questi  traragli  e  fraugeuti  a  I  very  agreeal>ie,  and  shows"grcat  prudence  in 
sapersi  rcgerc."  knowing  how  to  govern  himself  amid  these 

I  toils  and  troubles!] 

When,  for  instance,  the  Venetians  withdrew  from  the  league  formed  against  the  Turks,  he 
was  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  thought  that  the  pope  would  propose,  in  the  con- 
sistory, that  the  Venetians  should  be  excommunicated,  and  some  cardinala  were  preparing 
to  oppose  any  such  project.  "  Levato  Comaro  (a  Venetian^  nessuno  fo  che  in  quei  primi 
eiorni  mi  vcdesse  o  mi  mandasse  a  veder,  non  che  mi  consighasse,  consolaue  e  soUevasae.** — 
fExcepting  Comaro  (a  Venetian)  there  was  not  a  single  person  at  first  who  saw  me,  or  sent 
for  mc  to  see  him,  not  one  to  offer  mc  advice,  to  console  and  support  me.]  Tiepolo  assigns, 
as  the  true  ground  of  the  separate  peace,  that,  after  the  Spaniards  had  promisea  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  in  April,  1573,  they  declared,  in  that  month,  that  they  would  be  ready  with  tneir 
armaments  at  soonest  in  June.  It  greatly  contributed  to  the  softening  down  of  the  pope  that 
Venice  finally  resolved  to  make  hu  son  one  of  the  Venetian  tiobUi.  The  terms  in  which 
Tiepolo  speaks  of  this  son  of  the  pope's,  are  particularly  worth  noting. 


"  II  s'  Giacomo  h  figliuolo  del  papa:  h  gio- 
^-ane  anchor  esso  di  circa  29  anni,  di  l^lle 
lettere,  di  gratiose  maniere,  di  grande  et  libe- 
ral animo  et  d'un  ingegno  attissimo  a  tuttele 
cose  dove  egli  rapplicasse.  Non  bisogna 
negar  chel  primo  ct  si  pub  dirsolo  affetto  del 
papa  non  sia  verso  di  lui,  come  b  anco  ragio- 
nevole  che  sia :  perciocchc  nel  principio  del 
pontificato,  quando  ^li  operava  pi&  secondo 
II. 


[Signor  Giacomo  is  the  pope's  son:  he  ia  a 
youn^  man  still,  about  twenty-nine  years  of 
a^;  IS  well  versed  in  literature,  gracious  in 
his  manners,  of  a  great  and  Ubend  mind,  and 
possessed  of  a  genius  perfectly  adapted  to 
everything  to  which  he  may  apply  it  There 
is  no  den^ng  that  the  pope's  hrst,  and  it  may 
be  said  his  only  partiahty,  was  for  him,  as  waa 
reasonable  that  it  should;  for,  at  the  com- 
3c 
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il  tuo  teaio,  k>  cttb  primA  csstellano  et  dapoi  |  meuoemciit  of  hit  pontificate,  when  be  afCted 
govematur  di  s.  clueta  coa  aMci^DArli  per    more  according  to  hia  own  feeliiige,  he 

him  first  warder  and  tha 


Suesto  coDto  proviaioni  di  cerca  Am.  ducati 
U'  anuo  et  con  pagarli  un  locoteueute,  colon- 
nelli  et  capitani,  accioche  ^li  tanto  piil  ho- 
Boratamente  poteMc  comparer:  ma  dapoi, 
come  die  si  fosse  pentito  di  esser  passato  tauto 
oltre  verso  un  suo  figliuolo  natmrale,  mosso 
per  avvertimcnti,  come  si  affermava,  di  per- 
•une  spihtuali,  chc  li  mettevauo  (^ucsta  cosa  a 
conscientia  et  a  punto  d'honore,  uicomiiicib  a 
ritirarsi  con  uegarli  i  favori  et  Ic  gratie  c\ie  li 
erano  da  lui  domaudate  et  con  far  in  tuttc  le 
cose  manco  stima  di  lui  di  quello  eke  prima 
avea  fatto :  anxi  come  cbe  doppo  averlo  pale- 
■ato  Tolesse  nasconderlo  al  mondo,  separan- 
dolo  da  lui  lo  fecc  partir  da  Koma  et  andar  in 
Aucona,  dove  sotto  specie  di  fortificar  quella 
citti  per  un  tempo  lo  interteiiuc,  scuxa  mai 
provederlo  d'una  eutrata  stabile  et  sicura  colla 
quale  egli  dopo  la  murte  sua  avesse  possuto 
con  quidche  uignit^  vivere  et  sostenersi :  onde 
il  povcro  signore,  doleudoni  d«Ua  sua  fortuua 
cbe  lo  Uavessc  voluto  iiiualxar  per  doTcrlo  poi 
•bbandonare,  si  messe  piu  volte  in  tauta  dcs- 
peratione  cbe  fuggendo  la  pratica  et  couvcr- 
■atioiie  di  ciascuuo  si  retirava  a  viver  in  casa 
iolitario,  conlinuaudo  in  (|uesto  per  itiolti 
giorni,  con  far  veuir  anchoraair  oreccliie  dell' 
padre  come  egli  era  oskalito  da  fieri  et  pcri- 
colosi  accideuti,  per  vedere  se  con  questo 
havesse  possuto  muovcr  la  sua  tcniicreua 
Terso  di  lui.  In  fine  troppo  pub  Tamor  natu- 
rale  patcmo  per  spingere  odissimulare  il  quale 
iudamo  I'uomo  s  ailupera.  A'iitto  finalmente 
et  commosso  il  papa  dapoi  passato  I'anuo 
lanto  Tolsc  I'animo  a  provederli  et  a  darli  sa- 
tisfationc,  et  prima  ai  resolse  da  maritarlo." 


goTemor  of  Um 
boly  cburch,  with  an  aasiguati<m  to  him  om 
that  score  of  a  yearly  promioii  ot  about 
10,000  ducats,  and  witb  pay  for  a  Ueutcnaii^ 
colonels,  and  eaptaina,  in  oraor  that  he  might 
make  the  better  figure ;  but  afterwarda,  as  if 
he  bad  repented  of  having  gone  too  Car  to- 
wards a  natural  son,  influen<^  as  haa  beea 
affirmed,  by  the  warnings  of  spiritual  peraoa% 
wbo  pressed  the  matter  upon  him  as  a  poiat 
of  conscience  and  of  honour,  he  b^aa  to 
tract  by  refusing  the  Csvours  uid  acts  of  j 
that  bis  son  asked  from  him,  and  h^ 


much  less  account  of  him  in  all  thmn  tbaa 
he  had  done  at  first;  also,  as  if,  after  fiavini^ 
introduced  him  to  the  world,  he  wished  to 
conceal  him  from  it,  by  separating  himadf 
from  him,  he  made  him  leave  Rome  and  go 
to  Ancona,  where  he  kept  him  for  a  time, 
under  the  pretext  of  fortifying  that  city,  with- 
out however  providing  him  with  any  aoch 
stable  and  secure  income  as  might  enable  him. 
after  the  }K>i)e's  death,  to  live  and  maintaia 
himself  with  any  dignity:  whence  the  poor 
Si^rnor,  lamenting  his  fortune,  which  seemed 
to  have  iuteuded  to  exalt  him  only  to  aban- 
don him  aftem-ards,  was  often  rendered  so 
desperate,  that  shunning  interconrae  and  con- 
verse with  every  body,  he  woidd  withdraw 
and  live  in  a  house  alone,  continuing  there  for 
many  day  n,  contriving  fjsrther  that  there  ahould 
come  to  his  father's  ears  what  cruel  and  dan- 
gerous accideuts  had  befallen  him,  in  order  to 
see  whether  this  might  not  move  a  retun  of 
tenderness  towards  him.     In  the  end,  the 
natural  love  of  a  father  provefl  the   more 
powerful,  to  expel  or  dissemble  which  a  man'a 
elTorts  are  vain.   Overcome  at  last,  and  moved 
to  a  return  of  affection,  after  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  the  pope  wished,  with  a  holy  mind,  to 
provide  fur  him  and  to  give  him  satisfaction, 
,  and  first  he  resolved  to  ua\c  him  married.} 

On  Gregory's  XIII.'s  administration  of  the  state  also,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
cardinal  of  Como,  Tiepolo  communicates  some  interesting  information. 

[Ife  divideil  the  affairs  of  the  government 


"Partisce  il  governo  dellc  cose  in  questo  I 
mo<lo.  che  di  quelle  cbe  appartongono  al  stato 
ecclesiastico,  ne  da  la  cura  alii  d"*  cardinali 
Bui  nepoti,  et  di  quelle  che  hanno  relatione 
alii  altri  prineipi,  al  cardinal  di  Como.  Ma 
dove  in  quelle  del  stato  ecclesiastico.  che 
sono  senxa  comparation  d«  manco  importnnzs, 
perche  non  comprendono  arme  o  fortezxe,  al 
govematorc  generale  rrservate,  n^  danari,  de' 
qmili  la  camera  apostolica  et  il  tesorier  gen- 
erale ne  ticn  cura  particolare,  ma  solamente 
cose  ordinarie  pertinent!  al  governo  delle 
citt^  et  dellc  proviucie,  non  si  coiitentando 
delli  d**  nepoti  ha  aggiunta  loro  una  congre- 
gatione  di  quattro  principal!  prelati,  tra' 
quali  vi  b  monsignor  di  Nicastro,  stato  nuii- 
tio  presso  la  Serenity  V",  colli  quali  tutte  le 
cose  si  coiisigliano  per  doverle  poi  referir  a 
lui:  in  quelle  di  stato  per  negotii  colli  altn 


as  follows,  giving  those  appertaining  to  the 
eccleiiiastical  state  to  the  lords  cardinals  his 
nephews,  and  those  that  related  to  other 
princes  to  tlic  cardinal  of  Como.  But  where 
in  thoite  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  things  are 
inconipamhly  of  less  importance,  as  they 
comprise  neither  arms  nor  fortresses,  these 
being  reserved  to  the  govenior-^nerml,  nor 
money  matters,  which  arc  committe<l  to  the 
special  care  of  the  apostolic  chamber  and 
treasurer  general,  but  i<olely  ordinary  matters 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  cities  and 

ftrovinces,  not  contenting  himself  with  the 
onls'  nephews,  he  has  added  to  them  a  con- 
gregation of  four  Icniiing  prelates.  amon|^ 
whom  there  is  monsignor  tii  Nicastro,  who 
has  been  nuncio  with  your  serenity,  with 
whom  all  things  are  didy  weighed,  in  ordnr 


principi,  che  tanto  rilevouo  et  importano  non  to  their  being  afterwards  referred  to  him :  in 

solo  per  la  buona  intcUigentia  con  lor  ma  affairs  of  state  for  negotiations  with  other 

ancora  per  bencficio  et  quiete  di  tutta  la  mouarchs,  which  are  of  so  much  consequence 

Christianity  si  rimette  in  tutto  nel  solo  car-  and  importance  not  only  as  respects   the 

diual  di  Como,  col  quale  si  rcdrecciano  h  maintenanceof  a  friendly  footing  with  others, 

ambascistori  dei  principi  che  sono  a  Roma  but  also  as  they  affect  the  benefit  and  peace 

et  li  nuntii  apostoUci  et  altri  ministri  del  of  all  Christendom,  he  commits  himself  cu* 
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tirely  to  the  cardinal  of  Como,  with  whom 
the  ambassadori  of  the  princes  that  are  in 
Rome,  and  the  apostolic  nondoe  and  other 
ministers  of  the  pope  that  are  at  the  eonita 
address  themaelTcs,  for  to  him  akme  thej 
write,  and  look  to  turn  for  bein;  ordered  what 
they  hare  to  da  He  is  the  pope's  sole 
counsellor  who,  as  is  nniversally  maintamed* 
makes  all  the  more  important  resolutions, 
gives  orders  and  sees  to  their  being  ezecnted. 
Some  cardinals  indeed,  of  greater  ecperienos 
and  authority,  and  further,  some  bnides 
these,  are  wont  of  themselves  to  remind  the 
nope  of  what  he  thinks  fit  to  he  done,  and 
further,  the  pope  is  uniformly  wont  to  ask  oa 
every  subject  the  opinion  of  eadi  cardinal, 
and  also  of  the  whole  college  of  cardinally 
chiefly  when  it  is  of  advantage  to  hun  that 
it  should  be  known  that  the  determinatiqa 
come  to  has  been  advised  by  many,  as  diiefly 
when  he  wants  to  refuse  something,  and  fur- 
ther, upon  certain  particular  occurrences  he 
is  wont  to  depute  a  congregation  of  cardi* 
nals,  as  he  did  formerly  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
league,  and  as  is  done  at  present  in  those  of 
Grermany,  of  the  council  and  other  matters: 
but  looking  to  conclusions  restrictively,  an4 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  cardinal  of 
Como  is  the  man  who  does  the  thing  and 
carries  weight.  The  cardinal,  although  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  knowing  and  understand- 
ing (what  should  be  done),  is  wont  to  go  at  all 
times,  in  all  cases,  to  consult  with  cardinal 
Morone  and  cardinal  Commendone,  that  he 
may  not  trust  so  much  to  bis  own  jud^ent 
as  not  to  avail  himself  likewise  of  the  ojpmiont 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  wise :  but  m  point 
of  fact,  everything,  after  all,  d^ends  on  hiniL 
He  shows  the  utmost  dili^nce  and  accural 
in  afifairs,  and  sets  himself  to  save  the  pope 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  to  give  him  advioei 
that  save  him  from  present  labour  and  from 
expense,  for  nothing  seems  more  to  be  desired 
by  the  pope  than  thrift  and  tranquillity.  It 
is  the  universal  opinion  that  he  has  a  great 
leaning  in  favour  of  the  catholic  king,  not  so 
much  owing  to  liis  being  his  vassal,  and  from 
having  the  greater  part  of  his  benefices  in  his 
territories,  as  on  account  of  the  many  acts  of 
accommodation  and  utility  he  receives  from 
him  out  of  the  onlinary  way  in  matters  of 
much  moment,  in  acknowledgment  of  which 
he  shows  himself  grateful,  on  occasions,  by 
ingenious  methods,  such  as  he  well  knows  how 
to  use  without  their  being  much  noticed. 
Towards  your  serenitv,  I  may  say  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  he  has  conducted  himadf 
pretty  well,  particularly  if  we  consider,  that 
with  the  ministers  of  other  monarchsall  that 
they  want  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  that  very 
often  they  have  to  be  contented  with  the  want 
of  good  will  rather  than  with  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  it.] 

Although  this  report  has  had  far  less  circulation  than  the  former,  ye^  in  point  of  fact,  it 
i^  no  less  important  and  instructive  as  respects  the  times  of  Gregory  XIU.  than  that  other 
is  for  those  of  Pius  IV.  and  Pius  V. 

46. 

Commcntariomm  de  rebus  Gregorii  XTIL,  lib.  I.  et  IT. — [Books  I.  and  H.  of  Commentariea 

on  the  affairs  of  Gregory  XHI.     (Bibl.  Alb.) 

Unfortunately  incomplete.  The  author,  cardinal  Vercelli,  promises,  on  coming,  after  some 
preUminary  observations,  to  speak  of  Gregory's  pontificate^  to  treat  of  three  things :  the  war 


papa  che  sono  alle  corti,  perche  a  lui  solo 
scrivono  et  da  lui  aspettano  li  ordini  di  quello 
che  hauno  da  fare.  Kgli  h  quello  che  solo 
consiglia  il  papa,  et  che,  come  universalmente 
si  tiene,  fa  tutte  le  resohitioni  piiiimportanti, 
et  che  da  li  ordini  et  li  fa  eseguire.  So^liono 
ben  alciini  cardinali  di  maggior  pratica  et 
autoriti  et  oualcun'  altro  ancora  da  se  stesso 
raocordare  al  papa  qucUo  che  giudica  a  pro- 
posito,  et  suole  ancora  alle  volte  il  paj>a  do- 
mandar  sopra  alcune  cose  Toninione  di  ()ual- 
cuno  et  di  tutto  il  college  oi  cardinali  an- 
cora, massimamente  quando  li  toma  bene 
che  si  sappia  che  la  determination  sia  fatta 
di  consq^ho  di  molti,  come  principalmente 
quando  si  vuol  dare  qualche  negativa,  et  so- 

Sra  certe  particolari  occorrentie  ancora  suole 
eputar  una  congregatione  di  cardinali,  come 
gii  fo  fatto  nelle  cose  deUa  1^  et  al  presente 
si  fa  in  quelle  di  Grermania,  del  concilio,  et  di 
altre:  ma  uel  restretto  alle  oonclusioni  et 
nelle  Gose  piii  important!  il  cardinal  di  Como 
h  quello  che  fa  et  vale.  Ha  usato  il  cardinal, 
seben  cognosce  saver  et  intender  a  sofficieu- 
tia,  alle  volte  in  alcune  cose  andarsi  a  con- 
sigUare  col  cardinal  Morone  et  cardinal  Com- 
mendon,  per  non  si  fidar  tanto  del  suo  giu- 
dicio  che  non  tolesse  ancoril  parer  d'huomiui 
piu  intelligenti  et  savii :  ma  in  fatto  da  lui 
poi  il  tutto  dipende.  Mette  grandissima  dili- 
gentiaet  accuratezsa  nelle  coee,  et  s'industria 
di  levar  la  fatica  et  i  pensieri  al  papa  et  di 
darli  coDsigli  che  lo  liberino  da  travagli  pre- 
senti  et  dalla  spesa,  poiche  nessuna  cosa  pare 
esser  piti  dal  papa  desiderata  chel  sparagno 
et  la  quiete.  oi  stima  universalmente  ch'esso 
abhia  grande  inclinatione  al  re  cattoUco,  non 
tanto  per  esser  suo  vassallo  et  per  haver  la 
maggior  parte  delli  sui  beneficii  nei  sui  paesi, 
quanto  per  molti  comodi  et  utiUt^  che  in 
cose  di  molto  momento  estraordinariamente 
riccve  da  lui,  per  recognition  de'  qiiali  all' 
iiicoutro  con  destri  modi,  come  ben  sa  usar 
seuza  raolto  scoprirsi.  se  nc  dimostri  nelle 
occasioni  grato.  Verso  la  Serenitii  Vostro 
posso  affermar  circgli  sottosopra  si  sia  portata 
assai  bene,  massimamente  se  si  ha  respetto 
che  ne  i  ministri  d'altri  principi  non  si  puo 
ritrovar  tutto  quello  che  si  vorria,  et  che  ben 
spesso  bisogna  coiitcntarsi  di  manco  che  di 
mediocre  buoua  voloutli." 
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tfiinat  the  Turk«,  the  war  of  the  prote«tanta  agminst  the  kings  of  France  and  Spun,  and  the 
controveniea  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 

Unfortunately,  we  find  in  the  2d  book  only  the  war  against  the  Turks  down  to  the  V< 
tian  peace. 

We  know  the  connection  that  ■ubsistcd  betwixt  the  events  that  took  place  in  the 

■lid  the  affairs  of  religion :  our  author  not  unhappiW  contrasts  the  developments  of  the  . 

1S72.    The  news  luufcome  to  hand  that  Charles  lA.  was  supporting  the  attacks  of  the  pto- 
testants  in  the  Netherlands. 


[Gre«^ry  taking  this  very  ill,  sends  letters 
to  the  king  of  the  French,  vehemently  insist- 
ing that  he  should  not  allow  his  safcnects  to 
mix  themselves  up  with  that  war,  otherwise 
that  he  would  consider  all  things  done  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  suggestion.  The  Unf 
promises  to  do  his  utmost  in  restraininif  his 
subjects,  which  he  performs  to  the  best  of  his 
ability ;  yet  being  not  a  little  huffed  at  sodi 
letters,  which  seemed  written  in  rsther  too 
threatening  a  style,  led  moreover  by  some 
conjectures  even  to  suppose  that  he  wss  in- 
sulted and  almost  provoked  to  war.  he  dili- 
gently fortifies  his  frontier  towns  lest  thery 
should  be  attacked  unawares,  admonishes  his 
generals  to  see  to  it  that  he  received  no  dsr 
mage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  informs  Ema- 
nuel, duke  of  the  AUobrogea  (Savoy),  the 
neiglibour  and  friend  of  both  kings,  of  all 
these  things.  Emanuel,  who,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  singular  prudence,  wellper- 
ccived  how  calamitous  the  dissension  of  these 
two  kings  would  be  to  his  own  subjects  and 
to  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth,  writes 
of  all  this  to  the  pope,  and  beseeches  and 
adjures  him  to  counteract  the  gprowing  evil, 
lest  it  should  creepon  and  acquire  strength 
fn>ra  inveteracy.  The  pontiff*,  far  fkom  for- 
getting what  person  he  bore,  on  perceivings 
that  the  king  of  the  French,  a  young  man 
burning  with  a  thirst  for  glory,  might  not, 
witli  v«T>'  mnrh  difficulty,  be  led  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  (^ Roman)  catholic  faith,  who  had 
the  ^'fttost  authority  at  court  at  that  time, 
into  surh  a  war.  yet  thought  that  the  queen 
his  mother,  from  regard  to  dignity  and  expe- 
diency, would  be  utterly  averse  to  it,  sends 
thither  Antonio  Maria  8al\iati,  a  relation  of 
the  queen's,  and  much  liked  by  her,  to  keep 
her  to  her  duty,  and  that,  with  her  assistance, 
he  might  more  easily  persuade  the  king  not 
to  envy  that  accession  of  empire  and  g'lory  to 
the  Cliristian  commonwealth  which  was  de- 
servedly looked  for  from  the  Eastern  expedi- 
tion, nor  to  raise  a  deadly  war  in  its  own 
bowcls.J 

In  so  far  the  pope  had  certainly  an  indirect  participation  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew. He  had  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Spain  and 
France.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  we  possessed  this  work,  at  least  where  it  treated 
of  the  reUgious  broils. 

I  have  quoted  the  above  passages,  because  the  very  first  lines  show  that  it  belongs  to  the 
sources  made  use  of  by  Msiffei  in  his  Annals  of  Gregory  Xill.,  supreme  pontiff.  Compare 
i.  p.  27  in  Maffei. 


"Quo<l  cum  (iregorius  moleste  ferret,  dat 
ad  Gallorum  regem  litteras  quibus  ab  co  ve> 
hemeuter  jietit  ue  suos  in  hoc  se  admisccre 
helium  patiatur:  alioquin  se  exist imatunim 
omnia  haec  illius  voluntate  nutuque  fieri.  Kcx 
de  suis  contincndis  niagnae  sibi  curae  fore  pol- 
licetur,  id  quod  nuantum  in  se  est  praestat : 
vcnim  ejusmotli  littcris,  quae  paulo  minacius 
arriptae  videbantur,  nonuuiil  tactus,  nonnuUia 
etiam  coi\jecturis  ro  adiluctus  ut  se  irritari 
propeque  ad  bellum  provocari  putaret,  ne  im- 
paratum  adorircntur,  urbcs  quas  in  finibus 
regni  habebat  diligenter  couiniunit,  duces 
suoa  ailmonet  oi>erani  dent  ne  quid  detrimenti 
capiat,  simulque  Kmanuelcm  Allobrogiim 
ducem,  utrius<|ue  regis  propinquum  et  ami- 
rum,  de  his  rebus  omnibus  ccrtiorem  facit. 
Kmannrl,  qui  pro  singiilari  prudentia  sua, 
quam  horum  re^im  dissensio  suis  totique  rci- 
pitblicar  cliristiane  calamitosa  futura  essot, 
|>rol)e  intrlligrbat,  ad  nontificem  haec  omnia 
|)erscribit,  eunupie  ousccrat  ct  obtestatur, 
luwcenti  nialo  occurrat,  uc  longius  serpat 
atqur  inveterntum  robustius  fiat.  Pontiiex, 
quam  gi-reret  |)ersonam  minimum  oblitu8,cum 
rrgrm  (iallorum  aiiolcscentera  et  gloriae  ai- 

Siflate  incensum  non  difflcillimc  a  catholicae 
dei  hoslibuN,  quorum  tunc  in  aula  maxima 
crat  autoritas,  ad  higusuiodi  bellum  impelli 
posae  animadverteret,  rcginam  tamen  ejus 
malrcm  longe  ab  ro  abhorrere  dignitatisque 
ft  utilitatis  suae  rationem  hahiturain  putaret. 
mittit  CO  Antonium  Mariam  Salviatum,  rc- 
ginac  affinom  eiciue  jHTgratuui.  qui  cam  in 
officio  contineat.  ipsinsquc  0|)era  facilius 
irgi,  ne  reip.  christianae  accessionem  im|>crii 
ct  gloriam  quae  ex  oricntali  expeditiime  me- 
rito  cxiicctanda  essct  invidcat  fiuiestumqiie 
in  illius  visceribus  movcat  bellum,  persua- 
deat." 


"  Scrisse  a  Carlo  riscntitamcnte,  che  se  e^li 
comportava  che  i  sudditi  e  ministri  s'iutro- 
mettessero  in  quests  guerra  per  distornarla, 
egli  tutto  riconoscerebbe  da  lui  e  dalla  mala 
ana  intenzione.  E  per  I'istesso  fine  opcn>  che 
li  si^ori  Vcnesiani  gli  manda.«sero  un'  am- 
haaciadore  con  diligenza.  Kispose  Carlo  mo- 
destamente,  ch'egli  farebbe  ogni  possibile 
perch^  i  suoi  n^  a  lui  dovessero  dar  dispisto 
tt^  agli  Spagnnoli  sospetto  di  quello  ch'egli 
non  aveva  in  pensiero.    Ma  non  restb  p^ 


[He  wrote  sharply  to  Charles,  that  if  he 
suffered  his  subjects  and  ministers  to  inter- 
meddle in  that  war  for  the  purpose  of  thwart- 
ing it,  he  would  impute  cvcrj-thing  to  him 
and  to  his  ill  intentions.  And  in  order  to  the 
same  end,  he  got  the  Venetian  lords  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  him  with  all  diligence. 
Charles  replied  modestly,  that  he  would  do 
his  utmost  that  his  subjects  should  not  give 
any  disgust  either  to  him  or  to  the  Spaniards 
— a  suspicion  which  he  had  never  thought  eC 
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di  doleni  con  Emanuele  duca  di  Savoja  del'a  But  he  did  not,  therefore,  refrain  from  com* 
risentita  mauiera  con  che  gli  areva  acritto  il  plaining  to  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savov,  of  the 
pontefice :  parendogli  che  si  fosse  lasciato  captious  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  wnt- 
spingere  dagli  Spagnuoli  che  avessero  ro^lia  ten  to  him ;  being  of  opinion  tnat  he  had 
essi  di  romperla :  et  ad  un  tempo  cominao  a  allowed  himself  to  oe  urged  on  to  do  ao  by  the 
presidiare  le  citti  delle  firontiere."  Spaniards,  who   had  themselves  wished  to 

break  with  him ;  and  all  at  once  he  put  gar- 
sons  in  the  frontier  towns.] 

For  the  rest,  I  find  also  that  MafTei  here  and  there  is  a  completed  extract  from  the  above 
manuscript.  Yet  therewithal  I  will  not,  in  the  shghtest  degree,  detract  from  Maffd's  work, 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  information,  and  which,  although  not  quite  impartial,  is 
calmly  written,  full  of  matter,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  depend^l  upon. 

47. 

Relatione  di  mons'  rev"*  6io  P.  Ghisilieri  a  papa  Grc^rio  XUL,  tomando  q^  dal  presiden- 
tato  della  Romagna.  S.  I.  p.  393. — [Report  of  Monsig^nor  the  most  rev.  Q.  P.  Qhiai- 
Ueri  to  pope  Gregoxy  XIIL,  on  his  return  from  the  Presidentship  of  the  Romagna.  8.  L 
p.  393  ] 

48. 

Discorso  over  ritratto  della  corte  di  Roma  di  mous'  ill"*  Commendone  all'  ill"*  v  Hier.  8a- 
vorgnano.  (Bibl.  Vindob.  Codd.  Rangon.  nr.  18,  fol.  278-395.)— Discourse  or  description 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  by  the  most  illustrious  Monsignor  Commendone  to  the  moet  illus- 
trious Signor  Jerome  Savorgnano.] 

According  to  all  appearance,  this  work  belong^  to  the  times  of  Gregory.  Commendone's 
name  I  cannot  answer  for ;  but  the  person  from  whom  it  comes  is  always  a  man  of  talent, 
deeply  initiated  in  all  the  secret  relations  of  Roman  life. 

He  defines  the  court  as  follows: — 


"  Quests  republica  h  nn  principato  di  som- 
ma  autoritk  in  una  aristocratia  universa  di 
tutti  i  christiani  collocato  in  Roma.  U  suo 
principio  h  la  religione.  Condosia,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  che  la  religione  sia  il  fine  e  che  questa 
si  mantenga  con  la  virtd  e  con  la  dottrma,  h 
impossibilc  che  alterandosi  le  conditioni  degli 
uomini  uon  si  rivolga  inaieme  sotto  sopra 
tutta  la  repubUca." 


[This  republic  is  a  prindpality  having  it* 
seat  in  Rome,  of  the  lughest  authority  m  an 
universal  aristocracy  of  all  Christians.  Its 
prindple  is  religion.  Consdous  (he  farther 
goes  on  to  say)  that  religion  is  the  end,  and 
uiat  this  maintains  itself  by  virtue  and  team- 
ing, it  is  impossible  that  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  men  should  not  react  at  the  same 


time  on  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth.] 

He  proceeds  to  treat  chiefly  of  this  conflict  between  spiritual  and  secular  efforts.    Above 
all  things,  he  inculcates  great  prudence : 


"  Molto  riguardo  di  tutti  i  movimenti  e 
ge«ti  della  persona :  casa,  servitori,  cavalca- 
ture  convenienti,  araicitie  e  liouorate  e  virtu- 
ose, noD  affermando  cosa  che  non  si  sappia 
di  ccrto." 


[Much  attention  to  all  personal  movements 
and  acts  :  house,  ser^-aiits,  suitable  riding 
horses,  honourable  and  virtuous  friendships, 
aflirming  nothing  not  certainly  known.] 


The  court  requires  "  bont^.  grandezza  del'  auimo,  prudentia,  cloquentia,  theologia"  [good- 
ness, magnanimity,  prudence,  eloquence,  theology].     Yet  all  is  uncertain. 


"  Deve  si  pensar  che  questo  sia  un  viaggio 
di  mare,  nel  quale  benche  la  pnidentia  possa 
molto  e  ci  renda  favorevole  la  maggior  parte 
de'  venti,  nondimeno  non  gli  si  possa  pre- 
scriver  tempo  determinato  o  oertezsa  alcima 
d'  arrivar.  Alcimi  di  mezza  estate  in  gagli- 
arda  e  ben  fomita  nave  affondano  o  tardano 
assai,  altri  d'invemo  in  debole  e  disarmato 
legno  van  no  presto." 


[One  ought  to  think  that  this  is  a  voyase 
at  sea,  in  which,  although  prudence  may  do 
much,  and  may  render  favourable  the  greater 
part  of  the  winds,  nevertheless  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  a  set  time,  or  any  certamty 
of  arrivmg  at  port.  Some,  in  summer,  and 
in  a  gallant  ana  well-fiimished  ship,  go  to  the 
bottom,  or  are  tardy  enough  in  their  voi 
othen,  in  winter,  and  in  a  frail  and 
nished  bark,  arrive  at  once.] 
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authentic  itatemeiit  under  the  title  "Entrata  della  rercrenda  camera  apoatolica  totto  il  poB- 
tificato  di  Notre  Sig"  Gregoho  XIII.,  fatto  nell'  anno  1576." — [Rerenuet  of  the  Rev.  apoa- 
tolic  chamber  under  the  pontificate  of  our  lord,  Gregory  XIII.,  drawn  up  in  the  year  15761: 
very  minute,  in  which  first  the  sum  contracted  for,  then  that  part  of  it  whidi  waa  alienated; 
last  of  all,  the  remainder  is  ^ven  by  itself.  Now  with  this  statement  Leti*t  letuma  tally 
very  ill.  He  states  the  income  of  the  dojpma  of  Rome  at  182,450  scudi,  while  it  broa^it 
only  133,000:  of  all  the  sums  he  mentions  there  is  not  one  right.  But  what  can  have  been 
the  source  of  his  account?  It  cannot  ha\c  been  purely  imaginary.  Inhere  is  another  befoie 
us  dated  two  years  after  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.  With  this  Leti's  statement  agreea  in  afanoat 
all  items  as  well  as  in  its  arrangement:  in  both,  for  instance,  it  runs  seriatim  thoa:  "Donna 
di  Civita  Vecchia  1,977  scudi.  di  Nami  400,  di  Rieti  100,  gabella  del  studio  di  Roma  2SJSe[K 
gabella  del  quadrino  a  Ubra  di  came  di  Roma  20,335,  and  so  on.  But  what  a  condoaion  ia 
here !  In  these  items  there  are  comprised  almost  all  the  changes  which  Sixtus  clfectedl,  md 
which  just  at  this  time  should  have  been  particularised.  Nor  does  the  confunon  atop  here. 
Leti  had  probably  fallen  upon  an  incorrect  manuscript,  if  he  has  nut  hinuelf  introdueed 
■ome  arbitrary  alterations;  at  least  he  has  some  of  the  oddest  iuaccuraciea.  The  Salmrm  di 
Roma  produced  27.654  scudi,  he  ])uts  down  17,654;  teaoreria  e  aalara  di  Romagma  fwodneed 
71,395  scudi,  he  puts  down  tcsorcria  e  salario  di  Roma^na  1 1.395.  Enouf  h,  hit  atatement 
is  not  even  for  a  single  year  correct,  but  throughout,  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  ulse  and  ^^f^rt/it 

3.  We  see  already  that  he  compiled  without  judgment  or  discrimination  :  he  tranacribed 
but  in  haste ;  and  how.  too.  was  it  possible  that,  living  as  he  did  all  his  lifetime  aa  a  rttaget, 
be  could  have  composed  so  many  books  with  what  could  really  be  called  labour.  Now, 
whence  did  he  on  this  occasion  obtain  his  materials  ? 

A  manuscript  on  the  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  the  Corsini  Library  at  Rome,  sufficiently  iufomu 
us :  "  Detti  e  fatti  di  Papa  Sisto  V." — [Sayings  and  doings  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.] 

It  appears  at  the  first  glance  that  this  work,  in  essentials,  is  throughout  Leti'a 
tion.     We  have  only  to  compare  the  first  best  passages. 

For  example,  the  Corsini  MS.  says — 


"  II  genitorc  di  Sisto  V.  si  chiamava  Fran- 
cesco reretti,  nato  nel  castello  di  Famese,  di 
dove  fu  costretto  non  so  per  qual  accidcnte 
part  ire,  onde  s'  incamino  i>er  trovare  la  sua 
fortuna  altrove :  et  esscndo  povcro  e  misera- 
hile,  non  aveva  da  poter  vivcre,  essendo  sohto 
■ostentarsi  di  auello  alia  gioniata  guadagnava 
graiidemente  taticando,  e  con  la  nropria  in- 
dustria  vivcva.  Partitosi  dunquc  da  liaruese, 
ie  ne  aiidc>  a  trovare  un  suo  ziu." 

liCti  has  likewise  in  the  first  edition — 
'•  11  padre  di  Sisto  si  chiatnava  Francesco 
Pcrctti,  nato  ncl  castcllo  di  Farnc^c,  di  dove 
fu  const retto  non  so  per  qual'  accidcnte  oc- 
corsoli  di  partirdi,  cio  chc  fcce  vtilcnticri  jwr 
cercar  fortuna  altrove,  mcntre  per  la  povert;\ 
della  sua  casa  nou  havcva  di  chc  vivcre  sc 
non  di  quello  che  lavorava  con  le  j)r()prie 
mani  alia  gioniata.  Parti  to  di  Fantcse  la 
niatina,  giiinsc  la  sera  ncUe  grotte  per  con- 
sigliarsi  con  un  snuo  zio." 


[Sixtus  V.'s  progenitor  was  called  Fimncta 
Peretti,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Fameae,  froaa 
which  he  waa  obUged,  I  know  not  by  what 
accident,  to  remove ;  accordingly  he  aet  oat 
to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere:  and,  bcinp 
poor  and  destitute,  he  had  nothing  to  life 
upon,  lieing  wont  to  provide  for  himaelf  by 
what  he  got  for  very  hard  work  aa  a  day  la- 
bourer, and  lived  by  liis  own  industnr.  Leer- 
ing, therefore,  Famese,  he  went  off  in  aearch 
of  an  uncle  he  had.] 

[Sixtus  V.'s  fatb.cr  wa^  called  Francia  Pte- 
retti,  born  in  the  castle  of  Famese,  from 
which  he  was  oblig^ed,  I  know  not  by  what 
accident  that  had  befallen  him,  to  remove, 
which  he  did  willingly,  to  seek  his  fortune 
elsewhere,  w  hilst,  because  of  the  poverty  of 
his  hou'^',  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  live,  be- 
yond what  he  earned  by  working  with  his 
own  hands  as  a  day  labourer.  Having  aet 
off  from  Famese  in  the  inorning,  he  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  the  caves  in  omer  to  advise 


with  an  uncle  he  had.] 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  quite  the  same,  with  a  slight  retciuchinir. 

Sometimes  mc  find  smaJl  uitcrpolatiuus  in  Leti :  and  here,  too,  the  MS.  and  the  printed 
work  quite  Cirrcspond. 

And  now,  if  we  ask  to  what  source  we  are  to  ascribe  those  additions  with  which  Leti  eked 
out  his  narrative  of  the  conclave,  it  appears  that  these  too  are  taken  from  the  MS.  before  us. 
The  passage  quoted  above  from  Jx;ti  runs  as  follows  in  the  MS.: — 


"Montalto  i^e  ne  stava  tutto  lasso  con  la 
corona  in  mano  ct  in  una  piccolissinia  cella 
abandouato  da  ogii'  uno,  e  se  pure  andava 
in  qualche  parte,  come  a  celebrar  nicsiia,  o 
nello  scrutinio  della  capella,  se  ne  andava," 
Ac. 


[Montalto  remained  quite  dejected,  with 
the  chaplet  in  his  hands,  and  in  a  very  small 
cell,  forsaken  by  cvcrj'body,  and  if  he  went 
anywhere,  as  to  celebrate  mass,  or  to  the 
chapel  scrutiny,  he  went,  &c.] 


It  will  be  perceived  that  Ix;ti  tranecrihcs  this  text  with  slight  mo<lifications. 

I  will  add  only  one  paa.nagc  more,  on  account  of  the  imi)ortancc  of  the  subject.     The  MS. 
has — 

"  Prima  di  cominciarsi  il  Montalto,  chc 
atava  appresso  ol  card'  di  San  Sisto  piT  non 
uerderlo  della  vista  o  porche  non  fosse  su- 
bomato  da  altri  porporati,  gli  disse  allc  orec- 


[ncfore  commencing  (the  scrutiny)  Mont- 
alto, who  stowl  close  by  C4irdinal  St.  Sixtus, 
in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  eye  umm 
him,  or  that  he  might  not  be  ■ubomedby 
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chie  qncste  parole:  Faccit  instania  V.  S* 
ill""  Che  lo  scrutinio  segua  aensa  pre^udicio 
deir  adoratione :  e  questo  fu  il  pnmo  atto  d' 
ambitione  che  mottro  esteriormente  Mont- 
alto.  Non  manc^  il  card'  di  San  Sisto  di  far 
ci6 :  perche  con  il  BonelU  unitameute  prin- 
dpib  ad  aJLEare  la  voce  due  o  tre  volte  coal : 
Senia  pregiudicio  della  seguita  adoratione. 
Qaeste  voci  atterrirono  i  cardinali:  perche 
fo.  supposto  da  tutti  loro  che  doveaae  easer 
eletto  per  adoratione.  II  card'  Montalto  gii 
cominciava  a  levar  quelle  uebbie  di  fintioui 
che  avevano  teniito  nascosto  per  lo  ipatio  di 
anni  14  1*  ambitione  grande  che  li  regnava  in 
aeno :  onde  impatiente  di  vedersi  uel  trono 
papale,  quando  udl  leggere  la  met^  e  piCl  delli 
voti  in  Buo  favore,  tosto  alluiigb  il  collo  e  si 
alx6  in  piedi,  senxa  attendere  u  fine  del  icru- 
tinio,  e  uscito  in  mezzo  di  quella  capella  gitt5 
rerso  la  porta  di  quella  il  bastonceUo  che  ^or- 
tava  per  appoggiarai,  ergendosi  tutto  dritto 
in  tal  modo  che  pareva  due  palmi  piii  longo 
del  Bolito.  £  quello  che  fu  piil  maravigUoao, " 
Arc. 


others  in  purple,  whispered  these  words  in 
hia  ear :  Let  your  most  illustrious  lordship 

Sress  that  the  scrutiny  follow  without  preju- 
ioe  of  the  adoration:  and  this  waa  the  firsfc 
instance  of  ambition  which  Montalto  out- 
wardly manifested.  The  cardinal  St.  Siztua 
did  not  fail  to  do  ao,  for,  together  with  Bo- 
nelli,  he  began  to  call  aioud  two  or  three 
times,  "  Without  prqjndioe  of  the  adoration 
to  foUow."  These  adls  alarmed  the  curdi- 
nals :  for  it  waa  supposed  by  all  of  them  that 
he  was  to  be  elected  by  adoration.  Cardinal 
Montalto  then  began  to  cast  off  those  mists, 
of  dissimulation  which  had  for  the  space  of 
14  years  concealed  the  great  ambition  that 
reigned  in  his  breast :  accordingly,  in  hia  im- 
patience to  see  himself  on  the  papal  throne, 
when  he  heard  that  half  and  more  of  the 
Totes  were  in  his  favour,  he  immediately 
raised  his  head,  and  stood  on  his  feet,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  end  of  the  acrutiny,  and 
stepping  into  the  middle  of  the  diapel,  he 
threw  towards  the  door  a  staff  which  ne  had 
used  for  leaning  upon,  holding  himself  erect 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  seemed  two  palms 
taller  than  usual.  And  what  was  more  mar- 
vellous, &c.] 

With  this  let  us  compare  the  corresponding  passage  in  Leti,  i.  p.  412.     (Edition  of  1669.) 


"Prima  di  cominciarsi  Montalto  si  cal6 
neir  orecchia  di  San  Sisto,  e  gli  disse :  Fate 
instanza  che  lo  scrutinio  si  faccia  senza  pre- 
giudicio dell'  adoratione :  che  fu  appunto  il 
primo  atto  d'  ambitione  che  mostrb  esterior- 
mente Montalto.  K^  San  Sisto  mauc6  di 
farlo,  perche  insieme  con  Alessandrino  co- 
mincib  a  gridare  due  o  tre  volte :  Senza  pre- 

S*udicio  dcir  adoratione.  Gia  cominaava 
ontalto  a  levar  quelle  nebbie  di  fintioni  che 
havevano  teniito  nascosto  per  piCl  di  quindeci 
anni  1'  ambitione  grande  che  li  regnava  nel  '■ 


[Before  commencing  (the  scrutiny)  Mont- 
alto went  up  to  the  ear  of  St.  Sixtus,  and  said 
to  him,  "rress  that  the  scrutiny  be  made 
without  prejudice  of  the  adoration;"  which 
was  the  very  first  act  of  ambition  that  Mont- 
alto outwardly  displayed.  Nor  did  St.  Sixtua 
fail  to  do  so ;  for,  together  with  Alessandrino, 
he  began  to  cry  two  or  three  times,  "  With- 
out prejudice  of  the  adoration."  Then  Mont- 
alto beg^  to  throw  off  those  mists  of  dissi- 
mulation that  had,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
fifteen  years,  concealed  the  great  ambition 


cuore:  onde  impatiente  di  vedersi  nel  trono  j  that  reigned  in  his  heart:  accordingly,  in  hia 
ponteGcalc,  non  si  tosto  intese  LcggcrpiCi  della  i  impatience  to  see  himself  on  the  papal  throne, 
met4  lie'  voti  in  suo  favore  che  assicnratosi  no  sooner  did  he  understand  that  more  than 
del  ponteficato  si  lcv5  in  piedc  e  senza  aspet-  half  the  votes  were  in  his  favour,  than,  assur- 
tare  il  fino  dello  scrutinio  gett6  nel  roezo  di  i  ing  himself  of  the  pontificate,  he  started  to 
quella  salaunccrtobastoncino  che  portava  per  |  his  feet,  and  without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
appoggiarai,  ergendosi  tutto  dritto  in  tal  mo-  '  the  scrutiny,  tossed  into  the  middle  of  the 
do  che  pareva  quasi  un  picde  piil  longo  di  ,  hsU  a  certam  staff  which  he  had  carried  to 


quel  ch'  er^  prima :  ma  quello  che  fu  pi^  ma 
ravighoso,"  &c 


support  himself  with,  holding  himself  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  a 
foot  taller  than  he  was  at  first:  but  what 
was  more  marvellous,"  &c.] 

Bo  it  appears  that  all  runs  quite  the  same  to  a  few  words. 
Leti,  on  one  occasion,  adduces  an  authority  for  his  narrative : — 


"  I  ho  parlato  con  un  Marchiano,  ch*  h  morto 
venti  (in  later  editions,  treuta)  anni  sono,  et 
essai  caduco,  il  quale  non  aveva  altro  piacere 
che  di  parlare  ai  Sisto  V.,  e  ne  raccontava 
tuite  le  particolaritA." 


[I  have  conversed  with  a  person  from  the 
Mark,  who  has  been  dead  these  twenty  yeara 
(later  editions  have,  "thirty^,  a  man  firail 
enough,  whose  sole  delight  it  was  to  talk 
about  Sixtus  V.,  and  who  related  all  the  par- 
ticulars concerning  him.] 

It  is  improbable  at  once  that  Leti,  who,  in  1644,  came  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
should  have  conversed  with  persons  who  intimately  knew  Sixtus  V.,  and  from  their  conver- 
sations should  have  derived  much  information  for  his  book;  but  this,  too,  is  one  of  thepaa- 
sages  that  have  been  transferred  from  that  manuscript : — 


"  Et  un  giorno  parlando  con  un  certo  uoroo 
dalla  Marcha.  che  e  morto,  che  non  aveva  altro 
piacere  che  di  parlare  di  Sisto  V." 


[And  one  day,  talking  with  a  certain  man 
from  the  Mark,  who  is  dead,  whose  sole  de- 
light it  was  to  speak  about  Sixtus  V.] 


The  twenty  or  thirty  years  was  added  by  the  author  to  give  the  greater  credibility  to  what 
he  ^ays. 

Here,  too,  it  strikes  me  that  Leti  must  have  fallen  upon  a  faulty  copy.  Th«*  manuscript 
has,  at  the  very  beginning.  The  boy  had  often  to  watch  the  cattle  at  night  un  the  mten 
II.  3D 
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lelds :  "  im  ampagma  aperta;"  instead  of  that,  Leti  has,  "in  eompagmia  <r  vii  mltro*  [ia  ■». 


otber't  fidd1,  which  looks  quite  like  an  iU-conrected  error  in  vriiin^.    The  M.  A.  SeUcri 
Leti  woold  LkeW  hare  been  M.  A.  Silian,  according  to  the  manuscript. 

In  a  word,  Le'ti's  Viu  di  Suto  V.  is  no  independent  work.  It  is  the  reworking  of  aa  Itft> 
lian  manuscript,  with  improrements  of  style,  and  some  additions  that  had  fallen  iato  him 
hands. 

The  whole  question  now  resolres  itself  into  this :  What  credit  may  we  attach  to  tkis 
mannscript  ?  It  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  composed  after  a  considerable  lapae  at  yean^ 
altoirether  of  an  apocr3rphal  natnre.  Its  account  of  the  conclave,  in  particular,  dcaares  ao 
credit.  Sixtus  V.  is  not  the  person  to  whom  it  was  first  apphtrd ;  the  same  had  already  beim 
aaid  of  pope  Paul  III.  In  the  preface  to  the  writing  intituled.  Acta  Concilii  Tridentmi» 
1546,  an  extract  from  which  is  to  be  found  in  i!ftrobel's  Neuen  Beitrageu  v.  233>  it  ia  aaid  of 
Paul  III.: 

"  Mortno  Clemente  valde  callide  primum 

timnlabat vix  prae  senio  posse  t.uis 

pedibus  coosistere:  arric^bat  omnibus,  laede- 
oat  neminem,  suamque  prorsus  voluntatem 
ad  nntum  rehquorum  accommodabat : . .  . .  ubi 
ae  jam  pontificem  decUratum  seusit,  qui  antes 
tanlitatem,  raorbum,  senium  et  quasi  formi- 
dolosum  leporem  simulabat.  extemplu  tunc 
est  factns  a^lis,  Tslidus,  imperirisus,  suamque 
inauditam  ferociam  ....  coepit  ostendere.*' 


[On  the  death  of  Clement,  he 

Tery  cunninirfy that  he  could  hanBj 

stand  on  his  feet  from  old  a^  He  bad  a 
smile  for  every  body,  ^re  oiffence  to  immk^ 
and  indeed  accommodsted  his  will  to  the  beck 
of  the  rest  ....  when  he  perceiTed  tbat  ba 
was  now  declared  pontiff,  he  who  had  affected 
slowness,  dises-se.  old  a^,  and  aa  almost  ti- 
moroufl  complaisance,  then  all  at  onee  aboved 
a<nlity.  Ti^our,  irapehousncss.  and  benn  to 
exiubit  ....  his  unheard  of  ferocity l^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  narrative  as  it  appears  in  the  manuscript 
and  in  Leti. 

Leti  did  not  first  think  of  testinjr  the  accuracy  of  his  manuscript  or  of  pm^n;  it  of  its 
defects ;  he  has  rather  done  his  best  stil)  further  to  pervert  iihat  he  found  in  it. 

Not  the  less  did  he  meet  with  the  greatest  acceptance :  edition  after  edition  of  his  book 
was  called  for,  and  it  appeared  in  a  multitude  of  translations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  history,  as  it  passes  into  the  thoiifchts  of  mankind,  uniformly  toocfaes 
on  the  confines  of  mytholo^.  Personal  qualities  appear  in  bolder  reliet  and  »tron;rer;  ia 
one  way  or  another  they  approach  a  false  ideal :  occurrences  becnme  more  si^n^Iy  tterekMied^ 
accessory  circumstances  and  co-operating  causes  are  forgotten  and  put  aside.  In  tlua  way  iifmr 
does  it  appear  that  the  demands  of  the  ima^nation  can  be  sutlici  ntly  satisfied. 

Then,  lone  after,  comes  the  man  of  learning,  who  wonders  how  people  have  happened  to 
adopt  such  false  opinions,  does  his  part  in  dissipating  mistakes,  but  at  last  is  convinced  that 
this  is  not  so  easily  to  be  accomplished.  The  understanding  allows  itself  to  be  oouTinoe^ 
the  imagination  is  not  to  be  overcome. 

Storia  dclla  vita  e  peste  di  papa  Sisto  V.  sommo  pontefire,  srritta  dal  P~  M"  Casimiro 
Tempesti.  Roma,  1755. — \\rcount  of  the  life  and  acts  of  pope  Sixtua  V,,  supreme 
pontiff,  written  by  Fathef  Casimir  Tempesti.     Rome,  1755.] 

We  have  spoken  of  the  m^xlenite,  cheerful,  well-meaning  pope,  Lambertini,  Benedict 
XIV. ;  his  pontificate  is  remarkable,  also,  on  this  account,  that  almost  all  works  on  the 
internal  history  of  the  popes  that  are  in  some  desree  serviceable,  fall  within  that  ep'^eh. 
Then  were  Maffei's  Annals  committed  to  the  press;  then  did  Rromato  arran^  his  collection 
on  Paul  IV.;  the  biographies  of  .Marcellus  II.  and  of  Hrnedict  .\1II.  fall  within  that  reign  ; 
then  it  was  that  Casimir  Tempesti,  a  Franciscan  like  Sixtiw  V.,  undertakes  the  refutation  of 
Gregory  Leti. 

For  this,  every  desirable  liberty  was  given  him.  He  made  a  thoronirh  search  in  the  Ro- 
man libraries,  and  found  there  the  finest  harvest — bi<.»trraj>liics.  correspondcuces,  memoriala 
of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  he  proceedeti  to  weave  into  his  work.  The  most  important 
perhaps  of  all  is  the  nuncio  Morosini's  correspondence  in  France,  which  fills  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  work.  For,  generally  sjieaking,  he  adopts  his  original  materials,  with  some  re< 
touching,  into  his  work. 

On  this,  we  have  but  two  remarks  to  make. 

First,  he  places  himself  in  a  singular  po:<ition  as  respects  his  sources  of  information.  He 
believes  them ;  writes  them  out ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  pone  must  h.ive  fallen  out  with  tT:c 
authors,  that  he  must  have  offendctl  them:  as  soon  as  they  be-.'in  to  find  fault,  he  renounces 
them  ;  he  endeavours  to  give  a  different  version  of  the  arraigneti  procce^lings  of  his  hero. 

But  occasionally  he  deviates  likewise  from  his  authorities,  whrther  l)ecause  they  are  not 
high-church  enough  for  him,  or  because  he  has  no  proper  understanding  of  the  matter. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  MUlhausen  occurrence  in  1587.  The  manuscript  which  Tempesti 
designates  under  the  name  "  Anonimo  Capitolino,"  \rliich  he  h.is,  in  a  great  many  places, 
directly  transcribetl,  relates  the  matter  with  great  clearness :  let  us  observe  what  use  be 
makes  of  it.  Anonimo  notices  very  properly  with  the  words  "  lo  non  so  che  causa"  [1  know 
not  what  was  the  cause],  the  dissension  that  broke  out  in  Mulhauscn.  as  I^ufer  in  his 
Helvetic  History  expresses  himself,  "about  a  small  wood  valued  at  hardly  twelve  crowns.** 
Tempesti  makes  of  this,  "in  urgente  lor  emergenia"  [in  their  pressing  emergency].  The 
Miilhauaen  men  put  some  of  their  councillors  in  prison,  "  carcerarono  parccchi  del  suo  se- 
nato."    Ttaipesti  says  only,  "  carcersti  alc>mi"  [some  were  put  into  prison],  without  noticing 
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that  they  were  of  the  coanciL  People  were  afraid  that  the  MiihlhiiuerB  might  give  them- 
selTcs  up  to  the  protet  tion  of  the  Roman  catholic  cantous  of  the  country,  and  separate  from 
the  protestant :  "  che'  volesse  mutar  rcligione  e  protettori,  passando  all'  eretica  fede  con  rm> 
comandarsi  alli^^itoni  cattolici,  siccome  allora  era  raccomandata  alii  eretici"  [that  tl^y 
wished  to  diange  reli;pon  and  protectors,  passing  to  the  heretical  faith  while  they  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  catholic  cantons,  as  was  then  recommended  to  the  heretical  can- 
tonsj  :  which  refers  to  this,  that  Miilbauscn,  at  its  very  first  entrance  into  the  Swiss  con- 
nection, was  not  admitted  by  Uri,  Schweitz,  Lucerne,  and  Uuterwalden,  as  it  was  also 
refused  the  protection  of  those  territories  afterwards,  on  nrofessing  to  belong  to  the  reformed 
church.  (Gluts  lUotzheim  Fortsetxung  von  Miiller's  Schweixeixeschichte,  p.  373.)~[Glnti 
Blotxheim's  continuation  of  Miiller's  History  of  Switcerland.]  Tenrpesti  has  no  peroratiott 
of  this  peculiar  relation.  He  very  drylv  says,  "  Riputarono  che  i  Milausini  volessero  dicfai- 
ararsi  cattolici." — [They  all^d  that  the  Miilhausers  wanted  to  declare  themselves  Romam 
catholics.]  Thus  this  goes  farther,  there,  too,  where  the  author,  bv  typographical  marki^ 
gives  the  reader  to  understand  that  he  is  quoting  the  words  of  another.  Atiouimo  Capito- 
Uuo  says,  that  pope  Sixtus  had  the  idea  of  sending  100,000  scudi  to  Switaerland,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  this  transition,  when  he  received  word  that  all  was  composed.  Ton- 
pesti  asserts,  nevertheless,  that  the  pope  sent  the  money.  For  everything  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  his  hero  appearing  splendid  and  liberal,  although  the  latter  was  certainly  not  hii 
most  brilliant  characteristic. 

I  will  accumulate  no  more  examples.  Bach  is  his  method  of  proceeding  wherever  I  havt 
compared  him  with  his  authorities.  He  is  diligeut,  careful,  furnished  with  good  informatioOa 
bnt  cramped,  dry,  monotonous,  and  wanting  in  a  real  insieht  into  affairs.  His  work  ia  not 
fitted  to  counteract  the  impression  produced  by  Leti's  book  with  a  similar  one. 

n.  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Let  us  noar  return  to  our  manuscripts :  we  are  ever  and  anon  thrown  back  upon  them  for 
proper  information. 

First  of  all  we  meet  with  a  MS.  of  pope  Sixtus  himself.  It  consists  of  memoranda  noted 
down  by  himself  while  still  in  the  monastery. 

49. 

Memorie  autografe  di  Papa  Sisto  V.    Bibl.  Chigi,  N.  III.  70.— [Autograph  Memoriab  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.    Chigi  Library,  No.  III.  70]  158  leaves. 

A  person,  called  Salvetti,  having  found  it  in  a  garret,  had  made  a  present  of  it  to  Alex- 
ander VII.    lu  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

Qucsto  libro  sarJk  per  memoria  di  mie        [Tliis  book  is  to  serve  for  a  memorial  of 


poche  faccndiicce,  scritto  di  mia  propria  nia- 


my  few  small  affairs,  written  with  my  own 


no,  dove  cio  che  sar^  scritto  a  laudc  di  Dio  j  hand,  whence  what  shall  be  written  to  the 
sar^  la  ipiuda  vcritJl,  e  cosl  priego  creda  ogu'  I  praise  of  God  will  be  the  naked  truth,  and 
uno  clie  legj^e."  !  thus  I  pray  every  one  who  reads  to  beliere.] 

Now  it  consist.^  first  of  accounts,  in  which,  however,  one  leaf  is  awanting,  if  not  more. 

"  E  qui  sara  scritti"  [And  here  shall  be  written!,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "tutti  crediti,  dehiti 
et  ogn'  altra  mia  attione  di  momento.  E  cosl  sara  la  veritJi  come  qui  si  trover^  scritto." — 
[all  things  owing  to  or  by  me.  and  every  thing  else  done  by  me  of  any  moment.  And  the 
inith  will  he  as  shall  be  found  written  here.] 

I  shall  give  one  example  more  in  addition  to  what  I  have  put  down  already  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  text. 


"Andrea  del  Apiro,  frate  di  San  Francesco 
convcntuale,  vcnne  a  Venetia,  e  nel  partirse 
per  pagar  robe  com  prate  per  suo  fratello, 
qual  mi  disse  far  botega  m  Apiro,  me  do- 
mandh  in  prestito  deuari,  e  li  prcstai,  pre- 
sente  fra  Girolamo  da  Lunano  e  fra  Comelio 
da  Bologna,  fiorini  30,  e  mi  promise  renderli 
a  Moutalto  in  niano  di  fra  Salvatore  per 
tuttoil  mcsc  presente  d'Augusto,  come  apoar 
in  nn  scritto  da  sua  propria  mano  il  dl  9 
Agosto  1557,  quale  h  uella  mia  casetta. 
II.  30." 


[Andrew  of  Apiro,  conventual  friar  of  St 
Francis,  came  from  Venice,  and  on  going 
away  asked  me  to  lend  him  some  money  to 

Eay  for  goods  purchased  for  his  brother  who^ 
e  told  me,  kept  shop  in  Apiro,  and  I  lent 
him  in  the  presence  of  friar  Girolamo  of 
Lunano  and  friar  Cornelius  of  Bologna,  30 
florins,  and  he  promised  to  repay  them  at 
Montalto  in  the  nand  of  friar  Salvatore;  for 
the  whole  of  this  present  month  of  Auguat 
1557,  as  appears  in  a  writing  from  his  own 
hand,  the  9th  of  August  1557,  which  ia  in 
my  little  box.    H.  30.] 

Here  wc  see  these  monkish  traflickiugs,  how  one  friar  lends  money  to  another,  how  the 
borrower  gives  his  aid  to  the  petty  business  conducted  by  his  brother,  how  others  witneaa 
to  what  pa.«ses.     Friar  Salvatore  also  appears. 

Then  then>  follows  a  memorandum  of  oooks.  "Inventarium  omnium  librorum  tarn  seor- 
sura  qnam  siuiul  li^^tomm  quos  ego  Fr.  Felix  Pcrettus  de  Monte  alto  emi  et  de  licentia 
supcriorum  possideo.  Qui  seorsum  fiierit  ligatus,  fadat  numemm:  qui  non  cum  a]ii% 
minime." — [Inventory  of  all  the  books  bound  by  themselves  as  weU  as  akmg  with  other% 
w  hich  I,  friar  Felix  Peretti  of  Montalto,  have  bought  and  now  potaeti  with  tne  leere  of  my 
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■aperiors.    A  rolume  bound  by  itself  makes  a  namber;  tbat  whid)  is  not  with  ot1ien»  bj 

no  means.]    I  now  regret  tbat  I  took  uu  note  of  this  memorandum:  it  appealed  rerj  insq^ 

nificant. 
Finally,  we  find  at  page  144 :  ^ 

"Merooria  degli  anni  cbe  andai  a  studio,  di  officii,  predicbe  e  commisaiom  aTnte." — [Note 

of  the  years  of  my  going  to  study,  of  the  offices,  preachings  and  commisaiona  I  limve  ndd. j 

This  I  give  at  full  length,  although  Tempesti  has  here  and  there  something  of  it :  it  la  tht 
only  diary  of  a  pope  that  we  possess. 

[With  the  name  of  God.  1540^  on  Wcdno- 
day  the  1st  of  September,  I  begmn  mj  studiei 
at  Ferrara,  and  there  finished  my  three  yeuaT 
course  under  the  reverend  master  Butbo- 
lomew  dclla  Pergola.     In  1543.   alter  the 


"Col  nomc  di  dio  1540  ildl  I  settembrc  di 
mercoldl  intrai  a  studio  in  Ferrara,  e  vi  tlnii 
il  triennio  sotto  il  r^  m~  Bart*  dalla  Per- 
gola. Nel  43  fatto  il  capitolo  in  Aucona 
tndai  a  studio  in  Bologna  sotto  il  r^  maestro 


Giovanni  da  Correggiu:  intrai  iu  Bologna  il  ;  chapter  held  at  Aucona,  I  went  to  study  at 


di  8.  Jacobo  magjipor  di  LugUo,  e  vi  stctti 
flno  al  settembre  del  44,  quando  il  costacciaro 
mi  mandb  baccellier  di  couvento  in  Rimini 
col  rev"*  regente  m'  Antonio  da  cittJi  di  Pen- 
na,  e  vi  finii  il  tempo  sino  al  capitolo  di  Vc- 
netia  del  40.  Fatto  il  capitolo  andai  bac- 
cellier di  convcnto  in  8iena  con  m"  Alex- 
andro  da  Montefaico,  e  qui  finii  il  triennio 
fino  al  capitolo  d'Assisi  del  49.  Ma  il  cos- 
tacciaro mi  die'  la  liccntia  del  niagisterio 
nel  48  a  22  Luglio,  e  quattro  dl  dopo  mc  ad- 
dottorai  a  Fermo.  Nel  capitolo  gencrale  di 
Assisi  fui  fatto  regente  di  Siena  1549  e  vi  finii 
il  triennio,  fu  getierale  mons"  Gia  Jacol>o 
da  Montefaico.  A  Napoli :  nel  capitolo  ge- 
nerale  di  Geiiova  fui  fatto  rejfeiite  di  Napoli 
1553  dal  rev**  generale  ni*  Giulio  da  riaccnxa 
e  vi  finii  il  triennio.  A  Venczia :  nel  capitolo 
generale  di  Brescia  155G  fui  fatto  regente  di 
Venecia,  e  vi  finii  il  triennio,  e  Taniio  primo 
della  mia  rcgeria  fui  cletto  inquisitor  in  tutto 
Pill"*  dominio  1557  dl  17  di  (iennaro.  Nel 
capitolo  generale  di  Assisi  1559  cletto  gene- 
rale  m"  Giovan  Antonio  da  Cer>'ia,  fui  con- 
firmato  regente  et  inquisitore  in  ^'enesia 
come  di  supra.  Per  la  morte  di  papa  Paolo 
im.  I'anuo  dctto  d'Agosto  partii  da  Veneiia 
per  visitare  li  miei  a  Montalto,  inquisitore 
apostolico :  mosso  da  gran  tumulti ;  il  22  di 
lebbraro  1560  tomai  in  uflicio  col  brieve  di 
Pio  nil.  papa,  et  vi  stctti  tutto  '1  Giugno,  c 
me  chiaroo  a  Roma:  il  dl  18  Luglio  1500  fni 
fatto  teologo  assistontc  alia  inquisitione  di 
Roma  e  giurai  I'oflicio  iu  maiio  del  card'  Alcs- 
aandrino. 

"  (Predirhe.)  L'anno  1 540  predicai,  n^  ha- 
vevo  anchor  caiitato  niessn,  in  Moutepagano, 
terra  di  Abmzzo.  L'anno  1541  predicai  a 
Voghicra,  villa  Ferrarese,  mentreero  studeutc 
iu  Ferrara.  L'anno  1542  predicai  in  Grignano, 
Tilla  del  Polesine  di  Rovigo,  e  studiavo  in 
Ferrara.  L'anno  1543  predicai  alia  fratta  di 
Badenara,  (vivcva  il  Diedo  e'l  Manfrone)  c 
studiavo  in  Ferrara.  L'anno  1544  predicai 
alia  Canda,  villa  della  Badia,  e  studiavo  in 
Bologna.  L'anno  1545  predicai  le  feste  in 
Rimini  in  convcnto  nostro,  perche  il  m"  di 
studio  di  Bologna  ne  preoccupy  la  predica  di 
Monte  Scutulo,  et  ero  bacc*  di  convcnto  di 
Rimini.  L'anno  1 54G  predicai  a  Macerata  di 
Montefcltro  et  ero  bacc*  dice  nvento  di  Rimini. 
L'anno  1547  predicai  a  8.  Geminiano  iu  Tos- 
cana  et  ero  bacc*  di  convento  a  Siena.  L'anno 
1548  predicai  a  8.  Miniato  al  Tedesro  in  Tns- 
cana,  et  ero  bacc*  di  Siena,  li'anno  1549  pre- 
dicai in  Ascoli  della  Marca,  partito  da  Sicna 
Err  r  ingreaso  de  Spagnoli  introdntti  da  Don 
iego  Mendona.    Lanno  1550  predicai  a 


Bologna  under  the  reverend  master  John  da 
Correggio.  I  entered  Bologna  in  July,  on 
8t.  James  the  greater's  day,  and  there  re- 
mained until  September  of  1544,  when  the 
cottacciaro  sent  me  bachelor  of  the  monasteiy 
to  Rimini,  with  the  most  re\'erend  master 
Anthony  of  the  city  of  Peuna,  and  tiwre  I 
completed  the  time  until  the  chapter  of 
Venice  in  1546.  After  the  chapter  was  oifcr, 
I  weut  as  bachelor  of  the  monastery  to  Siena* 
with  master  Alexander  of  Montefaico,  and 
there  completed  the  three  yean  until  the 
chapter  of  Assisi  in  1549.  But  the  cotiaeciaro 
gave  me  the  license  of  master  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1518,  and  four  days  after  made  me  n 
doctor  at  Fermo.  At  the  chapter  general 
held  at  Assisi,  I  was  made  repent  of  Siena* 
in  1549,  and  there  completed  the  three  yeara, 
the  general  being  monsignor  Gia  Jacobo  of 
Montefaico.  At  Naplca :  in  the  chapter- 
general  held  at  Genoa,  I  was  made  regent  of 
Naples,  1553,  by  the  most  reverend  |;eneral 
master  Juhus  da  Piacenza,  and  there  I  nniahed 
the  three  years.  At  Venice :  in  the  chapter- 
general  of  Brescia,  1556.  1  was  made  regent 
uf  Venice,  and  there  finished  the  three  years, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  my  regcntship  I 
was  elected  inquisitor  for  the  whole  most  il- 
lustrious dominion,  on  the  17th  of  Januanr, 
1557.  In  the  cha[iter-gciieral  of  Assisi,  m 
1559,  master  John  Anthony  da  Cenria  beinr 
elected  general,  1  wa^  confirmed  regent  ana 
inquisitor  in  Venice  as  above.  On  tlie  death 
of  pope  Paul  IV.,  on  the  said  year  I  set  off 
from  Venice  to  visit  my  relations  at  Mont- 
alto,  as  apostolic  inquinitor :  affected  at  the 
frat  tumults ;  on  the  22d  of  February,  1560, 
returned  to  office  with  the  brief  of  pope 
Paul  IV.,  and  there  remained  during  tne 
whole  of  June,  and  called  myself  to  Rome  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1500.  I  was  made  assist- 
ant theologian  to  the  inquisition  at  Rom^ 
and  took  tlie  oaths  of  office  in  the  hands  of 
cardinal  Alexandrine. 

(Preachings.)   In  the  year  1540, 1  preached 
— nor  as  yet  had  I  chanted  mass — in  Monte- 

fagano,  an  estate  in  Abruzzo.  In  the  vear 
541, 1  preached  at  Voehiera,  a  city  of  ]Fer- 
rara,  while  I  was  a  stuaeut  in  Ferrara.  la 
the  year  1542, 1  preached  in  Grignano,  a  town 
of  the  Polesine  di  Rovigo,  and  I  studied  in 
Ferrara.  In  the  year  1543,  I  preached  at  the 
fratta  of  Badeuara  (Diedo  and  Manfrone  were 
living),  and  1  studied  in  Ferrara.  In  the  year 
1514,  1  preached  Ht  Cauda,  a  towu  of  Bailia, 
and  studied  in  Bologna.  In  the  year  1545, 
I  preached  the  festival  sermons  in  Rimini  in 
our  monastery,  because  the  master  of  stndies 
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Fano  et  ero  regente  a  Siena.  L'anno  1551 
predicai  nel  domo  di  Camerino  condotto  dal 
r^  vescovo  ct  ero  reg^te  a  Siena.  L'anno 
1552  predicai  a  Roma,  in  S.  ApostoH.  e  tie 
ill'*'  cardinali  me  iutrattenuero  in  Roma,  e 
lossi  tutto  l'anno  tre  d\  della  settimana  la 
pistola  a  Romani  di  S.  Paolo.  L'anno  1553 
predicai  a  Genova,  e  vi  se  fece  U  capitolo  ge- 
nerate, et  andai  regente  a  Napoli.  L'anno 
1554  predicai  a  Napoli  in  S.  Lorenao,  e  vi  ero 
regeute,  e  lessi  tutto  l'anno  in  chiesa  1'  evan- 
gelio  di  Giovanni.  L'anno  1555  predicai  nel 
duomo  di  Perugia  ad  instanu  dell'  ill"^car- 
dinale  della  Cor^a.  L'anno  1556  fu  chiaroato 
a  Roma  al  concilio  generale,  che  gik  principib 
la  sautitk  di  papa  Paulo  IIII,  per6  non  pre- 
dicai. L'anno  1557  fu  eletto  inquisitor  di 
Venezia  e  del  dominio,  e  bitognaudome  tre 
dl  della  settimana  seder  al  tribunale  non  pre- 
dicai ordinariamente,  ma  3  (?)  dl  dell  i  setti- 
mana a  S.  Caterina  in  Venecia.  L'anno  1558 
predicai  a  S.  Apostoli  di  Venecia  e  4  giomi 
oella  settimana  a  S.  Caterina,  ancorche  exe- 
quisse  1'  officio  della  s**  inquis**.  L'anno 
1559  non  predicai  salvo  tre  dl  della  settimana 
a  S.  Catenna  per  le  molte  occupationi  del  s. 
officio.  L'anno  1560  tomando  col  brieve  di 
8.  Santit^  a  Venezia  inquisitore  tardi  predicai 
solo  a  S.  Caterina  come  di  sopra. 

"  (Commissioni.)  L'anno  1548  ebbi  da  rev"* 
m**  Bartolommeo  da  Macerata,  ministro  della 
Marca,  una  commissione  a  Fermo  per  liberar 
di  prigionedel  S'  vicelcgato  fra  Leonardo  della 
Ripa :  lo  liberai  e  lo  condussi  in  Macerata. 
L'anno  1549  ebbi  dal  sud*  R.  P**  commissi- 
one in  tutta  la  custodia  di  Ascoli  da  Febbraro 
fino  a  pasqua.    L'anno  istesso  dall'  istessa 
ebbi  una  commissione  nel  convento  di  Fabri- 
ano  e  vi  rimisi  frate  Evangelista  dell'  istesso 
luogo.    L'anno  1550  ebbi  dall'  istesso  padre 
commissione  in  Senegaglia :  rimisi  fra  Nicol6 
i  n  casa  e  veddi  i  suoi  conti.    L'anno  1 55 1  ebbi 
commissione  dal  rev"*  p"  generale  ra"  Gia 
Jacobo  da  Montefalco  a  visitar  tutta  la  parte 
de  Montefeltro,  Cagli  et   Urbino.    L'anno 
1552  ebbi  dall'  ill""  cardinale  protettor  com- 
missione sopra  una  lite  esisteute  tra  il  guar- 
diano  fra  lomraaso  da  Piaccnza  et  un  fra 
Francesco  da  Osimo,  che  aveva  fatto  la  coc- 
china  in  Santo  Apostolo.     L'  istesso  anno 
ebbi  commission  dal  rev"*  padre  generale 
m"  Giulio  da  Piacensa  nel  convento  di  Fer- 
mo, e  privai  di  guardianato  m'*  Domenico  da 
Montesanto,  e  viddi  i  conti  del  procuratore  fra 
Lodovico  da  Poutano,  e  bandii  della  provincia 
fra  Ciccoue  da  Monte  dell'  Olmo  per  aver 
dato  delle  ferite  a  fra  Tommaso  dell'  istesso 
luogo.    L'anno  1555  ebbi  del  sudetto  r"*  ge- 
nerale commissione  di  andar  in  CsJabria  a  far 
il  ministro,  perche  avea  inteso  quello  csser 
morto,  ma  chiarito  ouello  esser  vivo  non  an- 
dai.   L'anno  1557  ebbi  commissione  sopra  il 
Gattolino  di  Capodistria,  sopra  il  Garzoneo 
da  Veglia  et  altre  assai  commissioni  di  fra 
Giulio  di  Capodistria.    L'anno  1559  fui  fstto 
commissario  nella  provincia  di  S.  Antonio, 
teuni  il  ca])itolo  a  Bassaiio,  e  fu  eletto  minis- 
tro m"  Cornelio  Veneso.    L'anno  1560  fui 
fatto  inquisitore  apostolico  in  tutto  il  dominio 
Veneto,  e  dell'  istesso  anno  fui  fatto  teologo 
assistente  alia  inquisitione  di  Roma  il  ^  16 
Luglio  1560. 
"  Nel  capitolo  generale  di  Brescia  1556  fiii 


at  Bologna  pre-occopied  the  pulpit  of  Monte 
Scutulo,  and  I  was  bachelor  of  the  monastery 
of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1546, 1  preached  at 
Macerata  of  Moutefeltro,  and  was  bachelor  ot  * 
the  monastery  of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1547, 
I  preached  at  St.  Gemiuiano  in  Tuscany,  and 
«  as  bachelor  of  the  monastery  of  Siena.  In 
the  year  1548. 1  preached  at  St.  Miniato  al 
Tedesco  in  iHiscany,  and  was  bachelor  of 
Siena.  Li  the  year  1549, 1  preached  in  As- 
coli della  Marca,  having  left  Siena  on  account 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards,  introduced 
by  Don  Diega  Mendozza.  In  the  year  1550, 
I  preached  at  Fano,  and  waa  regent  at  Sienm. 
In  1551, 1  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  Came- 
rino, employed  by  the  most  rev.  bishop,  aud 
was  regent  at  Siena.  In  1552, 1  preached  at 
Rome,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
and  three  most  illustrious  cardinals  enter- 
tained me  in  Rome,  and  I  read  every  year, 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  In  1553, 1  preached  at  Ge- 
noa, and  there  the  chapter-general  was  held, 
and  I  went  as  regent  to  Naples.  In  1554, 1 
preached  at  Naples  in  the  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  there  I  was  regent,  and  read  every 
year  in  the  church  the  Gospel  of  John.  In 
1555, 1  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia, 
at  the  instance  of  the  most  illustrious  cardinal 
della  Corgna.  In  1556, 1  was  called  to  Rome 
to  the  council-^neral,  which  was  already  be- 

fm  by  his  holiness  pope  Paul  IV.,  therefore 
did  not  preach.  In  1557, 1  was  elected  in- 
quisitor of  Venice,  and  of  the  lordship,  and 
being  required  to  sit  in  court  three  days  in 
the  week,  I  did  not  ordinarily  preach  btit 
three  (?)  days  of  the  week  at  St.  Catherine's 
in  Venice.  In  1558, 1  preached  at  the  church 
of  the  Apostles  in  Venice,  and  four  days  of 
the  week  at  that  of  St.  Catherine,  although  I 
discharged  the  office  of  the  inquisition.  In 
1559, 1  preached  only  three  days  of  the  week 
at  St.  Catherine's,  owing  to  the  many  en- 
gagements of  the  holy  office.  In  1560,  re- 
turning with  the  brief  of  his  holiness  to  Ve- 
nice as  inquisitor,  I  preached  late  at  St.  Ca- 
therine's only,  as  above. 

(Commissions.^  In  1548, 1  received  firom 
the  most  rev.  bisnop  Bartolommeo  of  Mace- 
rata, minister  of  the  Mark,  a  commission  at 
Fermo,  to  liberate  friar  Leonardo  della  Ripa 
from  the  prison  of  the  lord  vice-legate:  I  de- 
livered him,  and  conducted  him  to  Macerata. 
In  1549,  I  had  from  the  said  rev.  father  a 
commission  in  all  the  aulodia  of  Ascoli  firom 
February  till  Easter.  In  that  same  year,  I 
had  from  the  same  person  a  commission  in 
the  convent  of  Fabriano,  and  there  I  restored 
friar  Evangelista  of  the  same  place.  In  1550, 
I  had  from  the  same  father  a  commission  in 
Senegaglia:  I  restored  friar  Nicolo  to  the 
house,  and  saw  his  accounts.  In  1551, 1  had 
a  commission  from  tha  most  rev.  father-gene- 
ral monsignor  Gia  Jacobo  of  Montefalco,  to 
visit  the  whole  district  of  Montefeltro,  Cagli 
and  Urbino.  In  1552,  I  had  a  commission 
from  the  most  illustrious  cardinal  protector 
about  a  lawsuit  between  friar  Thomas,  guar- 
dian (or  superior)  of  Placentia  and  a  friar 
Francis  of  Osimo,  who  had  conducted  the 
cooking  in  Santo  Apostolo.  That  same  year, 
I  had  a  commission  from  the  most  rev.  £sther- 
geueral,  master  Julius,  of  Placentia,  in  the 
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detto  promotor  t  nuumtoii  oon  V  Andrift  e 
con  m*  OioTumi  da  Benamo,  et  otto  bac- 
oalanrei  da  noi  promoMi  niron  dottorati  dal 
re?*^  generale  m**  Giulio  da  Piacenia,  cioi 
da  Mmtakmo,  Ottaviano  da  Ravoma,  Bo- 
BaTentura  da  Gabiano,  Hare  Antonio  da 
Logo,  Ottariano  da  N^poli,  Antonio  Panietta 
daPadoTa,  Ottaviano  da  Padova,  Martialf 
CaUbrete.  Otto  altri  promoMi  ma  non  adot- 
toratti  da  a.  p.  f** :  Franoeaoo  da  Sonnino^ 
Antonio  da  Uiinno,  Nicol6  da  Montefako, 
Jacobo  Appog^ieae,  Autouio  B<^tu  da  Fi- 
icnae,  ConaUntino  da  Crema,  il  Piemonteae 
et  il  Siodlino.  lo  per6  con  1'  antoriti  di  nn 
caralier  di  &  Pietro  da  Breada  addottond 
Antonio  da  Urbiuo.  il  Piemonteae  e  Conatan- 
tino  da  Crema.  Di  Maggio  1558  coo  1'  au- 
toriti  del  caralier  Centani  addottorai  in 
Veneiia  fira  Paolo  da  S.  Leo,  firate  Andrea  d' 
Arimino«  Giammatteo  da  Saaiocorbaro  e  fin 
Tinmitto  da  Lonano,  tntti  mid  diacepoli** 


monaatery  of  Fermo,  and  I  dqnit^l  of  fht 
office  of  piardian  maater  Dommic  of  If  onta 
Santo,  and  I  inapected  the  aeeounts  of  tks 
procurator  friar  Levia  of  PontanOp  and  I  b^ 
niahed  from  the  province  friar  Cioeoae  of 
Monte  dell' Olmo  for  havinffatmck  friar  n^ 
maa  of  the  aame  place.    In  1555, 1  had  • 
commiaaion  from  the  aaid  moat  rer.  Kcaeal 
to  go  into  Calabria,  to  be  miniatcr.fbr  ne  had 
been  given  to  nndentand  that  he  wn  dead; 
but  it  appearing  thai  he  waa  alhre^  I  did  aot 
ga    In  1557, 1  had  a  commiaaion  about  QaC- 
tolino  di  Capodiatria,  about  GaraoMO  db 
Vegiia,  and  enough  of  other  nnnamiaaii— 
from  friar  Juliua  of  Capodiatria.    In  IM^  I 
waa  made  commiaaair  of  tlw  prorinea  of  SL 
Anthony:  I  held  a  chapter  at  Baaaano,  «al 
Buater  Comdiua  Veneao  waa  dected  ■ 
ter.    In  1560, 1  waa  made  apoatoBe  inqwi 
tot  the  whole  Venetian  donunioML  and 


aame  year  waa  made  aaaiatant 

the  inquiaition  of  Rome,  16th  of  Jaly,~ 

At  the  chapter-general  of  Braaeit  in  UM^ 
I  waa  dected  promotor  a  auyial 
with  Andrew  and  maater  John  of  [ 
and  eiffht  baccalaureata  proaotod  bjw^ 
made  doctora  by  the  moat  lev.  gcnnl  aaa- 
ter  Julina  of  Aacentia,  naawily  of  Moolat 
cino,  Ottaviano  of  Ravenna,  Boaaacntam 
of  Gabiano,  Mark  Anthony  of  Lago^  Ott^ 
viano  of  Naplea,  Anthony  Pananffa  of  I^ 
dua,  Ottaviano  of  Padua»  Martial  inm  Ca- 
labria. Eight  othera  wen  prouwted  hal 
not  raiaed  to  the  degree  of  doetor^bj  tht 
moat  reverend  fkther:  Fnaam  of 


Anthony  of  Urlnno,  Nieolaa  of  MontcAloOL 
Jamea  an  Appulian,  Anthony  BoUetta  of 
Florence,  Conatantine  of  Cienui,  a  Ficaon- 
teae  and  a  Sidlian.  I,  thereCoK,  with  tht 
authority  of  a  kniglit  ot  St.  Peter  of  BrcaeiiL 

fave  the  d^ree  of  doctor  to  Anthony  al 
Frbino,  the  Piemonteae,  and  Conatantine  af 
Crema.  Li  May,  1558,  with  the  authorityaf  a 
knight  Centani,  I  gave  the  degree  of  doebarin 
Venice  to  friar  Paul  of  St  Lra,  ftiw  Andicar 
of  Ariminum,  John  Matthew  of  Saaaocorfaarak 
and  friar  Tironino  of  Lunanoi,  all  ^■■■■|iii  cf 
mine.] 

50. 
De  Vita  Sixti  V.,  ipaiaa  manu  emendata.    Bibl.  Altieri.— [On  the  Life  of  Sixtoa  V., 

with  his  own  hand.    Altieri  librarv.J    57  leaves. 
Thia  ia  but  a  copy,  but  one  in  which  the  miatakea  of  the  first  writer,  and  the  pope'a 
are  faithfully  taken  in.    The  correctiona  are  aecn  written  over  the  words  that  are  acored 

It  begina  with  the  poverty  of  this  pope'a  parents,  who  prolonged  their  exiatenoe  ** 
panriqne  agri  cultura  [by  the  cultivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  belonginr  to  an 
person]  ;  he  celebrates  among  the  members  of  the  family  most  of  dl  Signora  Camilla, 
at  least  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  was  extremely  moderate  in  her  pretensions : 


'  Quae  ita  ae  intra  modeatiae  atqoe  humi- 
litatia  suae  fines  continuit  semper,  ut  ex  sum- 
ma  et  celaiaaima  fortuna  fratris,  praeter  inno- 
centiae  atoiie  frugditatia  famam  et  in  relictis 
nbi  a  familia  nepotibns  pie  ac  liberditer  edu- 
candis  diligentiae  laudem,  nihil  magnopere 
oepiaae  did  poaait." 


[Who  dways  ao  confined  heradf  withm  tlw 
bounds  of  her  modesty  and  humility  that  ate 
might  be  said  to  have  taken  nothing  frnai 
her  brother's  most  lofty  and  aopremefotUma 
but  the  fame  of  innocence  and  frtigality,  mid 
the  praise  of  diligence  in  piously  and  Ubeidlf 
educating  the  grandchildren  left  to  her  bj  tlw 
family.] 
He  proceeds  to  education,  rise  in  position,  and  the  tint  period  of  adminiatration.  He  hi 
particularly  to  be  noticed  becauae  of  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  prevalence  of  ~ 
prindple  in  the  buildings  of  Rome. 

His  smdl  work  must  have  bccu  compo!«rd  about  the  year  1587.    The  author  had 
tdned  the  proapect  of  deUneating  the  timea  that  followed  also. 
^  "  Tina  oioentnr  nobia  pleniua,  cum  acta        [We  will  then  apeak  more  hSkj 
%9M  (Sixti)  nugori  paiata  ordine  prodera  me-    ahdl  attempt  to  hand  down  to 
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moriae  eiperiennir.  Qnod  et  &cturi  pro  (Sixtus'i^  doinn  amng«d  on  t  Urger  scale, 
riribus  nostris,  si  vita  tuppetet,  omni  conatu  Which  ining,  it  our  life  be  ipared,  we  will  do, 
sumus :  et  ipse  ingentia  aiiimo  complexus,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  with  our  utmost  efforts : 
nee  ulla  niediocri  contentus  gloria,  uberem  and  he  himself,  embracing  immense  objects 
ingeniis  materiam  praebi  turns  egregie  de  se  in  his  mind,  and  not  content  with  any  medio- 
condendi  Tolumina  videtur."  crity  of  ^lory,  seems  likely  to  Bn]>ply  men  of 

gemus  with  rich  materials  for  writing  Tolnmes 
about  him  in  no  ordinary  manner.] 

Now,  with  Tfspect  to  the  work  at  present  before  us,  the  most  important  question  that 
occurs  is,  whether  it  was  really  revised  bv  that  pope. 

Tempe«ti,  too,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  copy  in  the  Altieri  library,  possessed  t 
small  work,  recommended  to  him  as  having  been  composed  by  Oraxiani  and  revised  by  pope 
Sixtus.  Ue  makes  some  objections  to  it,  and  in  these  may  be  in  the  right.  But  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  one  we  have.  Tempesti,  Among  other  things,  notices  np.  90)  that  Graxiaui 
makes  the  pope  begin  his  first  procession  from  the  Church  of  the  Apost^,  whereas  it  had 
set  out  from  AraceTi.  This  is  a  blunder  which  truly  would  be  more  apt  to  escape  a  man  who 
had  become  pope,  and  was  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  than  the  padre  maattro  Teuk- 
pesti.    But  it  does  not  occur  in  our  Vita.    Here  it  nms  quite  correctly : 


"Verum  ut  acceptum  divinitus  honorem 
ab  ipso  Deo  exordiretur,  ante  omnia  supplica- 
tiones  decrevit,  quaa  ipse  cum  patribus  et 
frequente  pupolo  pedibus  eximia  cum  religi- 
one  obivit  a  templo  Francbcanonmi  ad  S. 
Mariam  Majorem. 


HBut  that  he  might  make  an  honour,  which 
he  nad  divinely  received,  begin  with  Ood,  he 
first  of  all  decreed  supplications,  wMdi  he 
performed  on  foot  with  the  fathers  and  a 
crowd  of  people,  very  religiously  going  from 
the  church  of  the  Franciscans  to  that  of  St. 
Mary  the  Greater.] 

We  have  one  further  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  this  little  work.  Anothor  biography 
— that  which  we  have  to  speak  of  next — relates  that  Sixtus  had  noted  on  the  mai^  of  cer- 
tain commentaries,  "  sororem  alteram  tenera  aetate  decessisse"  [that  another  sister  had  died 
in  early  life].  Now  we  find  that  this  very  thing  has  been  done  on  the  writing  now  in  ques- 
tion. The  first  compiler  had  written,  "Quarum  altera  nnpsit,  ex  cujiis  filia  Silrestrii  pro- 
fliixisse  dicuutur,  quos  aduumerat  suis  pontifex,"  &c. — fOf  whom  one  was  married,  from 
whose  daughter  the  Sylvcstrii  are  said  to  have  descended,  whom  the  pope  reckoned  among 
his  r^  lations,  &c.]  Sixtus  drew  his  pen  through  this  and  some  other  things,  and  wrote  iS 
the  place.  "  Quarum  altera  aetate  adhuc  tenera  decessit"  [Of  whom  another  died  while  yet 
in  early  life]. 

A  second  biography  says  further : 

"  In  illis  commentariis  ab  ipso  Sixto,  qui  ea  [^In  those  commentaries  by  Sixtus  himself, 
recognovit,  adscriptum  reperi,  Sixti  matrem  which  he  revised,  I  find  it  put  down,  that  the 
Mariaiiam  non  quideni  ante  conceptum  sed  mother  of  Sixtus,  not  indeed  before  her  son 
panic  ante  cditum  filium  defutura  ejus  mag-  was  conceived,  but  before  he  was  bom,  had  a 
nitudine  divinitus  fuisse  monitam."  divine  pre-intimation  given  her^f  his  future 

greatness,] 

Tliis,  too,  we  find  in  our  writin;:.    Tlie  author  had  said  that  Peretto  had  received  the  pre 
intimation  in  a  dream,  "  nasciturum  sibi  filium  qui  aliquaiido  ad  sumraas  csset  dignitates 
pervciitiirus'  [that  a  son  was  about  to  be  bom  to  him  who  would  one  day  reach  the  highest 
di^fnities].    The  pen  is  drawn  through  father,  and  there  is  put  down,  "  Ejus  uxor  partui 
vicina"  [hi«  wife  near  her  confinement]. 

Thus  this  little  work  acquires  a  great  authenticity :  it  attaches  itself  directly  to  that  auto- 
graphy of  the  pope.    It  well  deser>ed  being  specially  copied. 


Sixtus  V.  Foutifcx  Maximus.    Bibl. 


51. 

Altieri— [Sixtus  V. Supreme  Pontiff.    Altieri  Library.] 
80  leaves. 

The  very  writing  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  one  last  de- 
scribed,    i  do  not  find  that  it  was  known  to  Tempesti  or  any  one  else. 

Tlie  author  wrote  after  the  death  of  Sixtus.  Already  he  complains  that  the  memory  of 
that  pope  was  misrepresented  by  many  fabrications. 


[Sixtus  v.,  of  a  memory  grateful  to  some, 
hateful  to  others,  great  to  all,  shall  be  spoken 
of  by  us  carefully  and  without  selfish  ends ; 
our  carefulness  has  been  sharpened  by  the 
expectation  of  many,  and  impending  old  age 
cuts  off  selfish  considerations/] 


"  Sixtus  v.,"  he  begins  by  saying,  "  memo- 
riae quibusdam  gratae,  aliquibus  invisae,  om- 
nibus magnae.cum  cura  nobis  et  sine  ambitu 
(licetur  :  curam  expectatio  multomm  acuit," 
alihoiij^h  the  writing  was  never  printed,  "  am- 
bitum  senectus  nobis  immineus  praecidit." 

He  dccnisi  liis  object  of  great  importance:  "Vix  ant  remm  moles  major  ant  raajoris 
animi  poutifex  ullo  unquam  tempore  concurrerunt." — [Hardly  haa  there  ever  been  a  concur- 
rence at  the  same  time  of  a  vaster  mass  of  affairs,  and  of  a  pontiff  of  a  greater  mind.] 

In  the  first  part  of  his  little  work,  he  goes  through  the  life  of  Sixtus  v.  until  the  elevation 
of  the  latter  to  the  papal  see.  In  this  he  draws  his  materials  from  the  above  biography,  from 
tlic  correspondences  of  Sixtus — which  he  often  quotes — and  from  pieces  of  information  re- 
ceived by  word  of  mouth  from  cardinal  Pakotto,  or  a  confidential  domestic  of  the  pope's. 
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called  CapeDetto.     Wherewithal  a  great  nuuij  memooraUe  thingi  beaides  come  to  be 
mentioneu. 

Chap.  I.  "  Sixti  geniu,  parentes,  patria.** — [Sixtos's  £unily,  parenta.  and  natire  country.] 
Here  we  find  the  sinnilar  notice  that  Sixtna  had,  in  his  youth,  wished  himself  to  be  called 
Crimitut  [Lon^haiitd],  nay,  eren  in  the  monastery  he  was  for  a  lon^  time  called  so.  By  this 
lie  referred  to  a  comet,  and  chose  the  name  on  account  of  his  expectations  of  good  fortune 
("  propter  speratam  semper  ab  aeob  ea  quae  mox  exsequar  portenta  nominis  et  loci  dahtatem*') 
[on  account  of  the  lustre  of  name  and  place  always  hoped  for  by  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
portents  which  I  shall  presently  speak  oQ.  To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  star  of  hia 
eoat  of  arms.  That,  at  least,  is  no  comet.  Moreover  he  himself  told  Paleotto  that  by  the  pears 
on  that  coat  of  arms  his  father  Peretti  was  meant,  by  the  hills  his  fatherland  ;  the  lion  that 
carries  the  pears  meant  at  once  magnanimity  and  beneficence. 

IL  "  Ortus  Sixti  dirinitus  ejusque  futura  marnitudo  praenunciatur.** — [The  rise  of  Sixtus 
and  his  future  creatnesa,  is  dinnely  foretold.]  Sixtus  himself  relates  that  his  father  once  in 
the  night  heard  a  voice  call  to  him:  " Vade,  age,  Perette,  nxori  jungere;  pahtura  euim  tibi 
fiham  est,  cui  Felicia  nomen  impones :  is  enim  mortalium  olim  maximus  est  futurus." — [Go, 
Peretti,  join  your  wife;  for  she  u  about  to  bring  forth  to  vou  a  son,  to  whom  you  shall  give 
tbe  name  of  Felix :  for  he  is  (me  day  to  be  the  greatest  of  mortals.]  He  was  an  odd  fellow, 
iMnrever,  this  Peretti  His  wife  at  the  time  was  in  service  with  the  Diana  we  have  spoken 
ot  Pretoiding  to  be  acting  under  prophetical  encouragement,  he  visited  her  under  cover 
of  night.  By  day  he  durst  not  venture  to  let  himself  be  seen  from  fear  of  his  creditors. — 
Strange  <mgin !  At  a  time  subsequent  to  this  Peretti  formally  led  his  creditors  to  fted  their 
hofpes  on  the  good  fortune  of  his  son.  When  he  had  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  would  say 
indeed  that  he  held  a  pope  in  them,  and  woiUd  put  out  his  feet  for  the  ndghbours  to  kisa. 

IlL  "Nomen."— [Name.]  Peretto  said,  on  representaticms  being  made  to  him  against 
the  name  Felix:  "Baptismo  potius  quam  FeUds  nomine  carebit." — [He  shall  sooner  go 
without  baptism  than  not  have  Felix  for  his  name.]  The  bed  once  took  fire  from  a  light 
that  had  been  left  near  it :  the  mother  ran  to  put  it  out,  and  found  the  child  unhurt  and 
langfaixig.  Almost  like  the  pre-intimation  of  his  future  greatness,  to  the  child  of  the  female 
alave  of  Ser>ius  Tullius,  by  a  flame  that  played  about  his  head  when  asleep.  After  the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  thus  is  the  prodigy,  or  the  bdief  in  it,  repeated. 

rV.  "Studia." — [Studies.]  His  having  herded  swine,  however,  is  what  he  was  unwilling 
to  hear:  he  had  forbidden  the  continuation  of  the  above  commentaries,  because  this  was 
foond  in  them.  An  account  (is  given)  of  his  rapid  progress  at  first,  so  that  he  occupied  the 
achoolmaster  quite  too  much  considering  he  paid  him  but  five  bi^jocchL  "  Vix  mensem 
alterum  operam  magistro  dederat,  cum  ille  Perettum  adit,  stare  se  conventis  posse  ne<irana : 
tarn  enim  multa  Felicem  supra  reliquonun  captum  et  morem  discere,  ut  sibi,  multo  plus  in 
nno  illo  quam  in  ceteris  instituendis  omnibus  laboraiiti,  non  expediat  maximam  operam 
minima  omnium  mercede  consumere." — [He  had  spent  another  month  under  the  master 
when  the  Istter  went  to  Peretto,  saying  that  he  could  not  stand  to  the  terms  agreed  on: 
for  that  Felix  learned  so  many  things  beyond  the  capacity  and  custom  of  the  rest  that  it 
did  not  suit  him,  labouring  much  more  in  teaching  him  than  all  the  others,  to  eive  most 
work  where  there  was  least  pay.]  He  w^s  pretty  severely  treated  with  friar  balvatore. 
Many  a  blow  he  got  for  not  putting  down  the  meat  for  him  properly.  The  poor  child  stood 
on  tiptoe*,  yet  was  so  little  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  reach  to  the  dislies. 

V.  His  monastic  life.  This  ue  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  his  manner  of  study,  and 
the  disputation  at  Assisi.  The  first  fame  of  hia  prt-aching.  While  ou  a  journey  he  waa 
laid  hold  of  at  fielfort,  and  not  suffered  to  proceed  imtil  he  had  preached  thrice  amid  an 
immense  concourse  from  the  neighbourhood. 

VI.  "Montalti  cum  Ghislerio  Alexandrino  jungendae  familiaritatis  occasio." — [The  occa- 
sion of  Montalto's  forming  an  intimacy  with  Ghisleri  Alexandrino.] 

Vn.  "Per  magnam  multorum  invidiam  ad  magnos  mullosque  honores evadit.'' — [Through 
great  envy  on  the  part  of  many,  he  attains  to  great  and  many  honours.]  Especially  at 
Venice,  where  he  carried  through  the  printing  of  the  Index,  he  had  mi:ch  to  bear.  At  one 
time  he  h.nd  to  leave  the  place,  and  hesitat^  to  return.  Cardinal  Carpi,  his  patron  ever 
after  the  above  disputation,  intimated  to  the  Franciscans  of  the  place,  that  either  Montalto 
or  none  of  them  should  remain  in  Venice.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  could  not  keep  himself 
there.  His  brother  friars  srraigned  him  before  the  council  of  Ten,  for  raising  disorder  in 
the  republic  by  refusing  absolution  to  such  as  were  in  possession  of  forbidden  books  (qui 
damnatos  libros  domi  retineant).  He  had  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  became  consultor  of 
the  Inquisition. 

VIII.  "Romanae  Inquisitionis  consultor.  sui  ordinis  procurator,  inter  theolt^os  congregm- 
tionis  Tridentini  concilii  adscribitur." — [Consultor  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  procurator 
of  his  own  order,  his  name  is  appended  to  the  list  of  the  divines  of  the  congregation  of  the 
council  of  Trent.]  With  the  Franciscans  of  Rome  too,  Montalto  found  admission  only 
upon  the  express  recommeudation  of  Carpi,  and  the  latter  sent  him  his  dinner.  He  pro- 
moted him  to  that  post,  he  recommended  nim  on  his  deathbed  to  cardinal  Gliislieri. 

IX.  "Iter  in  Hispaniam." — [Journey  into  Sf^n.]  He  accompanied  Buoncompagno» 
afterwards  Gregory  XJU.  Even  at  that  time  they  were  on  no  very  good  terms  with  each 
other.  Montalto  had  to  travel  at  times  on  the  baggage  waggon.  "Accidit  nonnunquani 
ut  quasi  per  injuriam  ant  neceaaitatem  jumcnto  destitutus  vehiculis  quibus  impedimenta 
comportabantur  deferri  neccMe  fuerit.'* — [It  aometimea  happened  that  as  if  by  way  of  inauU 
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or  from  aeoetsity,  from  li«Ting  no  animal  to  ride,  it  w«a  neeeiiary  to  seek  a  pltfoe  on  tlie 
iranona  by  which  the  baggage  was  oonveyed.]    Many  other  slightt  followed. 

A.  ''Poat  honorificeddatum  epiioop^nm  periniauomm  hominna  caJnmniaa  caidualatus 
Montalto  maturatur." — [Aftor  the  epiicopate  had  been  honooiably  confenred  up<m  hfan, 
•mid  the  calumnies  of  uigast  men,  the  carainabhip  ia  hastily  gnren  to  Montalto.]  He  was 
ofvpoaed  eren  by  the  nephew  of  Pins  V.,  "alium  veterem  eontubemalem  eveheudi  cupidua.** 
— feager  to  advance  another  old  chmn.]  1^  pope  was  told,  among  other  things,  that  theae 
had  been  taken  into  Moutalto's  apartment  four  well-dosed  cheats,  and  that  he  lodced  hta^ 
self  rery  effeminately  and  sumptuoosly.  Pins  went  when  qmte  nnexpoeted  into  the  mo»> 
astery.  He  found  there  naked  walls,  and  finally  inquired  what  waa  in  the  chaste  which 
still  stood  there.  "Books,  Hoi/  Father,"  said  Montalto,  "which  I  am  jroing  to  take  with 
me  to  St.  Agatha," — that  waa  his  bishopric;— 4ud  opened  one  of  them.  Pius  waa  <<*HgM^ 
and  in  a  short  while  made  him  a  cardinal 

XL  "Montalti  dum  cardinalis  fuit  vita  et  mores." — [Montalto's  life  and  mansers  during 
his  rardinalshinj  Gr^ory  took  from  him  his  pension,  which  explained  to  many  the  Aituve 
ixmtificate  of  Montalto.  "Levis  enim  aulicorum  quorundam  superstitio  diu  credid^pob- 
tificnm  animis  occultam  qusndam  in  ftLturoe  suecessores  obtrectationem  inaidere." — {Im  k 
foolish  superstition  of  some  of  the  persons  about  the  court  long  led  to  the  belirf  that  the 
minds  of  the  popes  were  beset  with  a  certain  secret  envy  of  their  successors.] 

XU.  "Frandsd  Peretti  caedes  incredibili  animi  aequitate  tolerata." — [lite  slaughter  of 
Friuicis  Peretto  endured  with  incrediUe  equanimity.] 

XHL  "Pontifex  M.  magna  patrum  consensione  cteclaratur." — [He  is  declared  suprenfe 
pontiff  with  the  great  consent  of  the  fiithers.] 

Hieu  comes  tM  second  part. 

"Hactenus  Sixti  vitam  per  tempera  digetsimus :  jam  hincper  spedes  rerum  et  capita,  nt 
justs  hominis  aeatimatio  cnii^ue  in  promptn  sit,  exeqnar." — (Thus nr  we  hav>e  gone  over  tte 
life  of  Sixtus  by  dividing  it  mto  periods:  we  shall  now  pursue  the  subject  aecmrdinjg  to  pai(> 
timlars  and  heads,  in  order  that  every  man  may  readily  appreciate  the  man  as  he  deserves.! 

Neverthelets  of  this  part  we  find  but  three  chapters :  ''Gratia  in  bene  meritoe; — pietaa  in 
Franciscanorum  ordinem; — ^publica  sccuritas." — [Favour  towards  the  deserving; — piet^ 
towards  the  order  of  the  Frandscans; — public  security.] 

The  last  is  b^  far  the  most  important  from  his  description  of  the  tiroes  of  Gregmy,  and 
not  having  copied  it  out  at  lengtn,  I  ahall  at  least  give  an  extract : — 

"  Initio  qmdem  nonniai  qui  ob  caedes  et        [At  first,  indeed,  th 
istTodnia  proscripti  eraut,  ut  vim  magistnu 


tuum  effugerent,  genus  hoc  vitae  institoennt, 
ut  aqua  et  igne  prohibiti  latebris  ailvamm 
conditi  aviisque  montiumferarumrituvagan- 
tes  miseram  anxiamque  vitam  fnrtis  prope- 
moduni  necessariis  sustentarent.  Verum  ubi 
rapinae  dulcedo  et  inipunitae  nequitiae  spes 
alios  atque  alios  ex  tremae  improbitatis  homines 
eodem  expulit,  coepit  q^uasi  legitimum  sliquod 
vd  mercimonii  vel  artificii  genus  latrocinium 
frequentarL  Itaque  eertis  sub  dudbus,  quos 
fadnora  et  saevitia  nobilitaasent,  sodetates 
proscriptorum  et  sicarionim  ad  vim,  caedes, 
latrocinia  coihant.  Eorum  duces  ex  audada 
vel  scelere  singes  aestimabant :  fadnoroais- 
simi  et  saevisaima  ausi  maxime  extoUebantur 
ac  deciurionum  centuriooumque  nominibus 
militari  prope  more  donabantur.  Hi  agros 
et  itinera  uon  jam  vago  maleficio  sed  justo 

pene  imperio  imesta  habebant De- 

nique  operam  ad  caedem  inimicoruni,  stupirn 
virginum  et  alia  a  quibus  mens  refugit,  &cti- 
osis  hominibus  et  scelere  alieno  ad  suam 
exaturandam  iibidinem  e^entibus  presents 
pretio  locare:  eoque  res  jam  deveuerat  ut 
nemo  se  impune  peocare  posse  credeiet  nisi 
cui  prosaciptorum  aliquis  et  exulum  pericn- 
lum  piuestaret.  lis  fiebat  rebus  ut  non  modo 
improbi  ad  scelera,  verum  etiara  minime  mali 
homines  ad  incolumitatem  qusmodi  £nas  bea- 
tias  sibi  necessarias  putarent.  ....  Id  pro- 
ceribus  et  prindpibna  viris  perpetoo  palam 
usurparL  .  .  .  .  £t  vero  graves  Jsoobo  Bon- 
compagno  susceptae  cum  primariia  viris  ioi- 
midtiae  ob  violatam  susrum  aedinm  immnpy 
tatem  diu  fortunam  concussere.  Psocema 
plerique,  sive  quos  aes  alienum  exhauserat, 
sive  quorum  ambitioetluxus  supra  opesera^ 
sive  quos  odia  et  ukisccmli  Ubido  ad  croevta 


II. 


Ss 


,  ,  thoae  only  who  had  bees 
ouoawed  on  account  of  murders  and  robberies^ 
to  escape  from  the  gripMf  the  magistrate^ 
had  begun  this  sort  of  life,  thai;  while  da- 
bamd  from  fire  and  water,  they  might  kflC|( 
up  a  wretched  and  auxioua  existence  ccm- 
cealed  in  the  coverts  of  the  woods  and  path- 
less recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  subsiat- 
ing  upon  almost  necessary  thefts.  But  when 
the  charms  of  rapine  and  the  hope  of  impunity 
in  wickedness  had  sent  thither  more  and 
more  men  of  extreme  improbity,  robbery  be* 
gan  to  be  followed  as  a  kind  of  commerce  or 
trade.  Accordingly,  assodated  bauds  of  out- 
laws and  assassins  were  formed  for  rapine; 
murder,  and  robbery,  under  certain  chiefly 
ennobled  by  crimes  and  deeds  of  cruelty. 
Thdr  leaders  estimated  individuals  according 
to  their  audadty  and  criminality :  the  great- 
est acocmdrels,  and  thoae  who  dared  to  do 
the  most  savage  deeds,  were  most  cried  up; 
and,  almost  in  military  style,  had  tJbc  titlea 
of  captaina  and  aergeants  given  them.  These 
now  infested  the  fielda  and  hiffhwaya  no 
longer  as  wandering  malefretora,  but  almost 
as  £r  thev  had  a  just  daim  to  them.  ...  At 
length  they  lent  out  their  services  for  ready 
numey,  in  the  commissicn  of  murders,  nqsca^ 
and  other  things  the  mind  shudders  to  thmk 
oC  to  foerious  men  who  needed  the  suborna- 
tion of  crime  for  the  gratification  of  their  o«  a 
lusts :  and  matters  had  proceeded  so  frur  that 
none  thou|[^t  he  could  ain  with  impunity  bot 
such  as  some  one  of  the  outlaws  and  cxflaa 
undertook  to  shidd  from  the  risk.  Thus  noC 
only  did  the  wicked  come  to  <  onsider  savagei 
of  this  sort  necessary  for  purposes  of  crime, 
but  men  by  no  means  so«  thought  them  neces- 
sary for  thdr  safety  from  dan^r 

Tina  waa  constantly  and  openly  usurped  from 
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coM&k  Rg«oenuit,  son  modo  patrocmiiuii 
btfOBuin  nudpere^  aedfoeduiciini  fllit  eertis 
ConditkHubuf  nncire  ut  opcnm  iUi  ad  cae> 
dtm  locareotmeioedeim|Nmitetiiet  perftigii 
Cbnim  quo  quiaqne  ricanontm  pAtrono  utere- 
tar  notani  eitet,  si  cai  auid  soireptom  ant 
Mr  rim  ablatum  foiet,  ad  patromam  dqireca^ 
tOKm  oonftigiebatnr,  qui  aequestnun  Mmu- 
Jaii%  utrinqiic  raptor,  turn  prudae  partem  a 
iieariia  tuni  opene  merMdem  a  tupplicibiia, 
■liqiiando  recuaaatis  specie,  qaod  saeviwi- 
MHun  est  rapinae  nmns,  extovqudMit.  Nee 
ddfbere  qui  ultro  adrersas  mercatores  atqne 
pacnniosos  eonma^ne  filioa,  afroa  etiam  et 
Dona  ex  dcatinato  immittettnt,  iiaque  deiade 
lldiBieDdis  ad  aeque  eouf^igientibas  operam 
ftoderent,  caaum  adeo  miserantea  ut  ex  ani- 

JM  misereri  ocdi  poaaeat Litca  sica- 

riomm  arbitrio  priTatia  intendebanlwr,  sum* 
aittebantur  n  adacti  testes,  metu  alii  a  tes- 

tinoiuo  diceudo  deterrebantur. Per 

«ibca  factiones  aonn,  dittinctae  coma  et 
dqillfitio,  ut  bi  in  laevam,  illi  in  dexteram 
ptttem  rd  TiUoa  alermt  comarum  tcI  oomam 
•froBtedemitterent.  Mnlti,  ut  fidem  partium 
alktti  addictam  ftrmarent,  uxorea  necabant, 
at  filias,  sorovea,  atBoes  coran  inter  quos  cen- 
Mffi  Tdlent  dooerent,  abi  consanyniticamm 
Tiioa  clam  sen  palam  tnacidabant,  ut  illas  iis 
moa  in  aoas  partes  adkgerant  eoUocarent. 
Ynlgare  ea  tempestate  fmt  nt  cuiqne  aire 
fatm^  aen  opea  mulieris  ctqusconque  jriacois- 
MBt,  earn  ]»twerum  aliquo  interprete  TN  invitis 
ccfaatis  uxorem  duceret:  ncqoe  raro  acddit 
lit  pnediTitea  nobilea^  bomiaea  cxnlum 
■J^leetiwimis  et  rapio  nrentibiia  craadi  com 
Me  filiaa  eoOocare  vd  eomm  iadotatas  filiaa 
ipa  aibi  iosto  matrimoaio  jvagcve  eoferattiir. 
.  .  .  ScMeratisissimi  bomuies  triboaaUa  oon- 
■titiiere^  foram  indioerc^  jadiciaexeroeie,  soo- 
taa  apudse  aocuaare,  teatibus  urgere,  tor^ 
■MBtis  veritatem  extorquere,  denique  solemni 
Ibnnula  dsmnare :  ahoa  tcto  a  Irgitimis  ma- 
fwtoatibiu  in  Tincula  coi^jectos,  causa  per 
pr6rem  (procuratoram)  apud  se  dicta,  absol- 
tere,  eonun  aocusatores  ac  judioes  poena  ta- 
liMUB  oondemnare.  Coram  daamatos  prae- 
aena  poena  sequebator :  si  quid  statutum  in 
abaentea  fotet,  tantisper  mora  erat  dum 
federis  ministri  interdum  cum  mandatis  per- 
acriptis  riteque  obsignatia  drcummitterentur, 
qui  per  Teram  rim  acerent  quod  legum  ludi- 
SrioH^batur.  .  .  .ISominotetie^seeigus 
ooUibuisset  proTindae,  ae  s<4eBnibus  qnidmn 
iaaaguiationum  paroentes,  dixere  multi  et 
saripeerr.  .  .  .  Non  semd  sacra  supeUectile 
•  taapUs  dir^ita,  angustissimam  et  aacratis- 
aiatam  eucbanstiam  in  sihras  ac  latibnla  aspor- 
tarant,  qua  ad  magica  tagitia  et  esecramenta 
abutcrentur.  .  .  .  MoUitudo  Orefforiani  im- 
perii malum  in  pejus  eouTertit.  Bicaiiorum 
Boltitudo  infiniu,  <iuae  frdle  ex  rapto  cupi- 
ditatibus  oonniventium  vel  in  spedem  tantnm 
inaeeatium  ministrorum  larfitionea  suiBoeret. 
Pablica  fide  aecnritas  Td  petcntibus  ooooeaaa 
▼el  sponte  aUata :  aidbus,  oppidis,  militibus 
pnaodebaatur.  Eos,  velut  ao  egcegio  iad- 
Mie  reduoea,  mnltitiado,  quocuaqne  ireat, 
mectando  efltaaa  mhrabatmylaBdabat.  ....'* 


tbe  aobles  and  tbe  gnat.  .  .  .  And,  indeed, 
tbe  amoaa  feuds  in  whidi  James  Boncom- 
pano  became  inrolved  with  men  ot  hi|^ 
raMC,  in  consequence  of  the  violated  immo- 
nitj  of  their  houses,  long  concussed  fortune. 
Several  of  the  nobility,  whether  OTerwhelmed 
with  debt,  or  whose  ambition  and  luxury  ex- 
ceeded tbdr  wealth,  or  whom  hatred  and  re- 
venge had  thrown  upon  Uoo^y  eounaels,  not 
only  undertook  the  patronage  of  robbers,  but 
entered  into  league  with  them  on  certain 
coaditions,  to  hire  out  thdr  services  in  com- 
mittiaff  murder,  in  return  for  impunity  and 
an  asylum.  When  it  was  known  who  was 
the  patron  of  each  of  the  assassins,  if  the 
person  flpom  whom  anything  had  been  taken 
by  force  or  stealth,  went  to  the  patron  for 
iuatiee,  tbe  latter,  pretending  to  act  as  umpire;, 
but  defrauding  both  sides,  extorted  a  part  of 
the  prey  tmm  tbe  brigands,  and  a  gratuity 
for  Ids  trouble  from  tbe  suppliants,  some- 
times aifectiiif  to  refrise  it,  wnich  is  the  most 
iMurbarous  kind  of  rapine.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  those  who  of  set  purpose  suborned 
persons  to  attadi  merchants  and  monied  men 
and  their  sons,  fields,  too,  and  property,  and 
then  aold  thdr  services  to  those  who  applied 
to  them  for  the  redemption  of  what  baa  been 
taken,  tJkcting  sudi  compassion  for  the  dis- 
aster that  one  might  suppose  they  really  fdt 
it.  .  .  .  Lawsuits  were  commenced  againat 
private  persons  at  the  instance  of  assassins : 
witnesses  were  brooght  forward  who  peijured 
themsdves  from  fear,  while  others  were  de- 
terred fkomgivinfr  thdr  testimony.  .  .  .  Fae- 
tioBS  appeared  umraghout  the  dties:  they 
were  distinguished  1^  particnlar  modes  oif 
wearinr  the  hair,  aome  tumin|f  it  to  tbe  lel^ 
and  others  to  the  right,  or  oombii^  it  dowa 
over  the  forehead.  Many,  by  wav  of  confirm- 
iiur  the  allecianoe  given  to  any  ci  the  parties^ 
kified  (thd^  wives,  that  they  might  msrry 
the  daughters,  sisters,  and  kindred  of  those 
with  whom  they  wished  to  be  in  league; 
ethers  secretly  or  openly  slew  the  hosbanda 
of  female  blood  relations,  in  order  that  they 
might  marry  them  to  those  whom  they  had 
brought  into  thdr  party.  It  was  eommon  at 
that  time  for  any  one  who  happened  to  be 
taken  with  any  woman's  persoa  or  fortune^ 
to  take  her  to  wife,  even  against  the  will  of 
her  relations,  under  the  mediation  of  one  of 
tbe  graiidees :  nor  did  it  rardy  happen  that 
very  rich  and  noble  men  were  oompdled  to 
give  their  daughters,  with  large  dowriea,  ha 
marriage  to  moat  ab>ect  ontlawi^  living  by 
rapiae,  or  to  marry  their  undowried  dufh- 
tera.  .  .  .  The  greateat  criminals  coostitated 
tribunals,  announced  tbe  holding  of  courts^ 
exercised  the  judicial  Auctions,  called  the 
guilty  to  their  bar,  pressed  them  with  wit- 
neaaea,  extorted  trntn  with  torturea,  fiaa^y 
condemned  in  aolemn  form:  others,  again, 
who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  kwftd 
magistrates,  after  hearing  their  cause  pleaded 
1^  a  procnratiMr  before  them,  thev  absolved, 
and  condemned  their  aocuaers  and  judgea  to 
pay  the  pome  taliomit.  Immediate  pmuah- 
ment  followed  when  the  oondenmed  were  at 
head;  if  aaythiagwas  decreed  against  the 
abaent,no  ferther  dday  followed  than  was 
neceaaary  for  the  ministers  of  crime  bdng 
seat  all  about,  aometimea  witii  orders  written 
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out  and  dnly  mipMbd,  who  VeallT  enfoned  pro- 
oeedinga  done  in  mockeiy  or  tbe  kw.  .  .  . 
Many  caUed  and  deaiji^ned  themadra  in 
writine,  the  lorda  and  kinga  of  whatever  pro- 
Tince  toey  choae,  not  eren  ■jparingthemaares 
the  lolemnitiea  oi  inaugnrationa.  More  than 
on?e  having  torn  the  aacred  ftmitnre  from 
the  temple^  they  tnuuported  the  moat  angnat 
and  moat  aacred  eucnahat  into  wooda  tad 
lurkinff-plaoea,  and  then  ahoaed  it  for  the 
moat  lagitioaa  and  execrable  masical  por- 
poaea. .  .  .  The  leniency  of  Ghregor^r  a  gonm- 
meut  made  the  evil  worse.  T&te  waa  an  in- 
finite number  of  cnt-throata  who  eaaily  Har- 
ntthed  bribea  from  their  phmder  for  the  gn- 
tillcation  of  mkiiaten  of  toe  govemmcata  who 
connived,  or  were  anny  only  in  ahow.  Secu- 
rity from  the  public  &th  was  either  conceded 
to  thote  who  petitioned  for  it,  or  taken  away 
■pontaneonily:  they  were  placed  overfortrea- 
■es,  towns,  and  aoldiera.  Tliew,  wherever 
they  went,  were  landed  by  the  multitude  who 
poured  out  to  behold  them,  as  if  they  wen 
returning  from  some  splendid  action.  .  .  .] 

52. 

ICemorie  del  pontificato  di  Sisto  V.--[MemoriaIa  of  the  pontificate  of  Siztus  V.]    Altiad 

XIV^  a.  iv.  ftO.  480  kavea. 

This  copious  work  is  not  altogether  new  and  unknown.  Tempcati  had  a  copy  taken  from 
the  arcfaivea  of  the  capitol,  and  ipeaks  of  ita  author  as  the  Anonimo  Ca^tolino. 

But  with  respect  to  this  work  Tempeati  is  moat  unfiur.  He  copies  it  m  countless  plaoea, 
and  in  the  genoal  judgment  at  the  commencement  of  hie  history  ne  deniea  its  being  worthy 
of  credit 

It  is  unquestionably,  however,  the  beat  work  to  be  found  on  the  historr  of  Siztus  V. 

Hie  author  had  the  moat  important  documents  within  his  reach,  lids  is  seen  in  Ida 
narrative:  he  himself  too  sa^a  it,  for  example,  in  German  aflkirs:  "mi  riaolvo  di  narrar  minn- 
tamente  quanto  ne  trovo  m  lettere  e  relatkmi  autentiche." — [I  am  reaotved  to  narrato 
minutely  as  much  as  I  find  of  them  in  letters  and  authentic  accounts.] 

He  has  the  moat  exact  accounts  of  the  financial  arrangements  oi  Bixtns  V.,  and  foQowa. 
them  out  step  by  step.  Yet  here  he  sets  to  work  very  discreetly.  "Gli  venivano,"  says  hei 
"  proposte  inventiont  stravagantissime  ed  horrende,  ma  tntte  sotto  frkcda  molto  humana  di 
racoor  danari,  le  quali  per  easer  tali  non  ardiaco  di  metter  in  carta  tutte,  ma  sole  aknne 
poche  vedute  da  me  nelie  lettere  originali  degl'  inventori." — prhere  were  propoaed  to  him, 
says  he,  the  most  extravagant  and  horrible  inventions,  but  all  under  a  very  humane  appear- 
ance for  the  collecting  of  money,  which  being  such  I  dare  not  put  all  of  them  on  paper,  hot 
only  some  few  seen  by  me  in  the  ori^nal  letters  of  the  inventors.] 

He  had  written  a  life  of  Gregory  JLlIL,  and  on  that  accoimt  might  have  been  taken  for 
Maffei :  although  otherwise  I  find  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  that  Jesuit. 

Only,  it  is  a  loss  that  this  work  is  no  more  than  a  fragment.  At  the  very  firat  the  earlier 
events  are  wanting.  Thej  were  written,  but  our  MS.  at  least  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
aubiect.  After  this  the  measures  adopted  by  the  popea  in  his  first  years  are  examined,  but 
the  compiler  comes  down  only  to  the  ^ear  1587. 

We  have  less  to  regret  the  first  desideratum,  as  we  have  so  much  sound  infnrmatioa  daa- 
where  on  that  period,  but  the  wanting  part  of  the  later  portion  of  the  work  ia  extremely 
annoying.  It  is  a  kind  of  European  nistory  which  the  compiler  communicates  from  pieeaa 
of  n«lly  authentic  information.  On  the  jrear  1588,  the  munu  elinuUerieut  of  the  world,  wt 
ahould  for  a  certainty  have  found  in  him  much  sound  information. 

Mark  how  intelligently  he  expreaaea  himaelf  at  the  commencement  of  his  work. 

"Non  ho  laadata  Tia  per  cui  potesai  trar 
hime  di  veto  che  non  abbia  con  molta  dili- 
gensa  et  arte  apertami  et  indefesaamente 
camminata,  come  si  xedA  nel  raooonto  che 
fmcdo  delle  scritture  e  relationi  delle  quali 
mi  son  servito  nella  tessitura  di  questa  iatoria. 
Prego  Dio,  autore  e  padre  d'cMpu  veriti,  si- 
come  mi  ha  dato  ferma  rolonta  di  non  dir 
mai  bugia  par  ingannare,  coal  mi  oonoeda 
lume  di  non  dirmai  il  &lso  con  essere  ingan- 
nato." 


A  prayer  very  worthy  of  an  historian. 


[There  is  no  way  of  finding  the  li|;ht  of 
truth  which  I  have  not  with  mudi  dibgenoa 
and  akill  opened  for  myself  and  indewdgA' 
bly  traversed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  abatract 
I  make  of  the  writings  snd  reports  of  iHiidi 
I  have  availed  myself  in  the  composition  of 
this  histonr.  I  pray  God,  the  anthw  and 
fiither  of  aU  truth,  that  as  he  has  gi]ren  me 
the  fixed  purpose  of  fdsifying  notning  for 
the  purpose  <n  deception,  so  at  will  give  me 
light  to  prevent  me  from  stating  what  ia 
fuse,  in  consequence  of  being  mysdf  de- 
ceived.] 
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H«  WBhwini  ft  liw  elwtioB  of  onniiMk  ia  1567,  vHh  the  words  "E  le  tpenutetpasa 
contnM       _    _         _ 
I  have  adootod  a  neat  ibmit  oC  iw  notaoei,  tiler  comperiiur  them  with  thow  from  other 
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SBti  V.  PoBtiieM  ICaxiiai  nCa  a  Oaido  Ooaltcno  8an|;eneaino  deMawta.— [Life  of  Siztoa 
V.  Sonrame  Pontifl;  by  Goido  Gaaltefio  of  Stogeno.]  M8.  of  the  Ahieri  librarr. 
ym.  F.  L  M  leafca. 

Tempesti  ipcakB  of  a  Jounial  of  thetimes  of  Sixtos  V^  by  an  inthor  of  this  name.'  It  ia 
liw  nme  that  our  biofrapher  has  composed ;  in  this  work  he  speaks  of  the  previous  one. 
Ha  had  beea  speciaUr  rewarded  for  his  eadcaTova. 

Hw  copy  in  the  Altieri  pahKe  is  rtrj  anthaitic  and  perh^M  nniqne.  It  has  notes  in  the 
aalfaoff^  haadwntinff.  "Me  naero  cum  in  patria  mea  Sanccno,"  &c^  [Whik  I  was  a  boy 
m  my  natire  place  &ngCDO»  ace^]  he  sa^  in  these,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  donbt 

He  wrote  it  soon  after  8ixtns*k  death,  in  the  irst  times  of  Clement  VIII^  whom  he  often 
■entionsw  He  mentiona  that  the  news  of  Henxr  IV.'s  transition  to  Catholicism  had  just 
anhred,  so  that  we  may  aasame  the  year  1598  with  certainty  as  the  year  (ji  the  composition. 

Hw  aathor  ispartkularly  worthy  of  credit.  He  stood  dosely  connected  with  the  Perettt 
teiftr.  Ifaiy  Felicia,  daughter  of  Sinora  CaaiiDa,  was  educated  in  Sanj^o  ;  the  author'a 
daaghter  was  h«r  intimate  friend;  he  himadf  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Anthony 
Raato,  the  seaetary  of  Montaho^  first  patron,  cardinal  Carpi :  ''summa  mihi  com  eo  necea- 
aitado  intereedebat.*' 

We  see  accordingly  that  he  is  wdl  informed  chiefly  on  the  earhcr  dmunstances  in  the 
life  of  the  pope. 

to  tiieae  he  derotea  the  first  part  of  his  writing. 

He  rektes  how  Fra  Felice  first  became  aoqaaiatad  with  Penl  IT.  At  the  burning  of  a 
HiBorite  church  in  the  Mark,  the  consecrated  wafer  remained  intact.  This  must  hsTc  beta 
eoanected  with  some  special  dreumstancea.  Enough,  a  serions  ooasoltation  was  held  abont 
it  The  cardinals  of  the  Inquiaitioa,  the  genefals  of  the  Orders,  and  many  other  prelatea 
wcve  present  Cardinal  Carpi  brought  Montalto  along  aith  him,  and  insisted  tost  this 
fera^mrite  of  his  also  should  be  allowed  to  ezpccss  his  ofanioo.  Montalto  gave  aii  opiniott 
wUdi  to  all  appearrd  the  best:  Cant  went  awi^  delighted.  "In  ejus  senteatiam  ab  otnm- 
has  itum  est.  Surgens  cardinalis  (Sinensis dint:  Probe  noram  quem  rimm  hue  adduzia- 
aeB.**— j[All  agreeato  his  opinioB.  Cardinal  Carpi  rising  ssid :  I  well  knew  what  sort  of 
pvson  Ihad  brought  hitherr] 

The  description  giren  oi  his  Aristoftdian  endeaTOora  is  remarkable. 

IVe  edition  of  Poatus,  who  waa  in  feet  a  diadple  af  Montalto,  is  directly  ascribed  to  the 
latter  by  Gualterius. 

"  AristoCdit  Avertoisqae  opera  ex  plaribus 
antaquis  bibliotheds  ezemplana  naetna  emen- 
darlt,  expnigaTit,  apto^foe  ordine  in  tomoa, 
ttt  Toeant,  undedm  digeasit.  Mcdiam  et 
■a^sm  Avcrrois  in  libroa  poateriorem  ex- 
poaitionem  apta  distribotione  Arist<rtclis 
textai  acoommodavit:  mediam  Aterroia  ex- 
poaitionem  in  septem  metaphTaiconai  hbroa 
arrcMt,  exposuit,  (jasdem  ATenots  cpito> 
■ata  quaesita  et  epistolas  suis  lestitnit  loci% 
salutionibas  cootradietionum  a  doctisaimo 
Zunsra  editit  centum  addidit." 


[Haring  collected  copies  of  the  works  of 
Anstotle  and  of  ATerroes  from  many  anaent 
libraries,  these  works  he  amended,  expui^ 
gated,  and  collected  in  fitting  order,  mto 
defcn  Ume$,  as  they  call  them.  The  mid- 
dle and  the  great  Averroes  he  threw  into 
books,  snd  the  posterior  exposition  he  by  a 
fitting  distribution  sccoronMKiated  to  Aria* 
totle^  text.  He  discovered  and  set  forth  tlie 
middle  exposition  of  Averroes  in  seren  hooka 
of  metaphysics,  and  the  epitomata  quaesita 
aad  e|»stles  of  the  said  Arerroes,  he  restored 
to  their  moper  places,  and  added  a  hundred 
to  the  sdatKms  (ji  oontradictioBS  published 
hj  the  most  learned  Zunara  (lo  which  tbe 
eentradietions  between  Aristotle  aad  ATer- 
roes aie  recaacfled).] 
He  then  ddineatea  the  chaiacta  of  hie  hero.  "Magnanimus  dignoseebatiir,  ad  iram 
men  pronna.    fiomni  potcna:  cibi  pareissimns:  in  otio  nunquam  viaus  nisi  ant  de  atndiis 

aa*  de  aegotiia  meditana."— THe  waa  distiagnished  for  augnuumity,  yet  subject  to  anger: 

Haring  great  eommaad  of  sleep;  most  sparing  of  food;  never  seen  whan  at  leisoiebwt 

tiiinlring  about  study  or  business.] 
Bo  he  proceeds  to  the  condave.    Here  he  bugina  to  describe  the  deeds  of  fiixtus  V., 

■eeording  to  his  varioua  nrtnca:  Beli^m,  FiHm,  JuHitim,  Fortitude,  Magn^^cemtm,  P^roat- 


Strange  as  thia  dasaiication  is»  yet  it  brings  out  a  number  of  fine  ungs. 

Gualterius  eagerly  endearours  to  defend  the  pope  against  thecompbints  that  wen  biougkt 
amst  him  on  aecoont  af  the  taxes  he  imposed.  But  mark  how.  "Imprimis  ignorara 
yidentnr,  pontifieem  Romaaam  aon  in  nostras  solum  fscnltates  sed  in  noe  etiam  ipaoa 
imperiam  habere." — [First  they  seem  to  fecget  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has  power  not  only 
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over  our  rabstanoe,  bat  eTen  over  oundTct.}  Whit  would  people  mj  at  the  pfetoit  day  to 
ibis  right  on  the  part  of  the  state? 

He  oerotea  hia  attention  partiailaily  to  the  bnihlinga  erected  by  Siitua  V^  and  on  theae 
ia  very  interettinc. 

He  describes  the  state  of  the  old  T.ateran.  "Erat  aula  uermacna  quam  oondhi  a^)am 
▼ocabant "  [there  was  a  very  large  hall,  which  ther  callea  the  nail  of  the  council],  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  Lateran  connci),  until  Leo  X.'s  time, — "ennt  porticua  tractuaque 
com  saceUis  nounullis  et  cubiculis  ab  aula  usque  ad  S.  Sabae  quam  8.  BalTataria  capeBam 
Tocant  Evant  a.  scalsjrum  rradus  et  porticus  vetustissima  e  qua  Teteiea  pontifioea,  qui 
Laterannm  incolebant,  popnlo  benedicebant.  Aedes  illae  yeterea  maTima  pomili  TcnenM' 
tkme  oelebrari  solebant,  com  in  illis  non  pauca  monumenta  esae  ocdeicntur  Hierosolymia 
naque  deportata.  8ed  fortaase  res  in  suporstitionem  abierat:  itaque  Sixtua,  justis  de  caosia 
lit  credere  par  est,  serratts  quibusdam  probatioribus  monumentis,  sanctia  scalis  alio  tranai> 
latis,  omnia  donohtus  esty—- [There  were  porticoes  and  passa^  with  some  chanda  and 
dormitories  reachii^f  from  the  hall  as  ftr  as  8.  Sabae,  wnich  la  called  the  chapel  of  SL 
8aTiour.  Tliere  were  a  fli^t  of  holy  steps  and  a  most  ancient  povtico  from  whuh  the  old 
pontiffs  who  occupied  the  Xateran,  blessed  the  people,  llieae  andent  buildings  used  to  be 
odebrated  with  the  utmost  veneration  of  the  people,  seeing  that  they  were  supposed  to 
eoatain  not  a  few  monuments  brought  even  from  Jerusdem.  But  the  thing  had  perluqpa 
gone  into  snpentiticm.  Sixtus  accordingly,  for  sound  reasons  we  may  fiurly  bdieve,  after 
pteaerving  some  of  the  more  approved  monuments,  and  having  transferred  the  hdy  ateps  to 
another  quarter,  demolished  the  whole.] 

We  see  that  the  author  submits,  but  he  feels  the  wrong  done. 

No  less  worth  our  notice  is  the  description  of  St.  Peter's,  as  it  existed  at  this  period  (1593). 


"In  Vaticano  tholum  maximum  tholosque 
ininores  atque  adeo  sacellum  majns  quod  ma- 
joiem  capeUam  vocant  diaque  minora  sacella 
et  aedificationem  totam  novi  tempH  Petro 
Apostolo  dicati  penitua  absoMt.  At  plum- 
bets  tegere  laminis,  omamenta<)ue  quae 
animo  destinarat  adhibere,  templique  pavi- 
menta  stemere  nou  potuit,  morte  sublatns. 
At  quae  supersunt  Clemena  VUI.  persecu- 
turus  perfecturusqoe  creditur,  qui  tholum 
ipsom  plumbeis  jam  contexit  laminis,  sano- 
tissimae  crucis  vexiUum  aeneum  inauratum 
impoauit,  templi  illius  pavimentum  jam  im- 
plevit,  aequavit,  stravit  pulcherrime,  totiqne 
templo  aptando  et  exomando  dihgentissimam 
dat  opcram :  cum  vero  ex  Michaelis  Angeli 
forma  erit  absolutum,  antiquitatem  omnem 
dto  superabit." 


[In  the  Vatican  he  completdy  finiahed  the 
great  dome  and  smaller  domes,  and  also  the 
hrger  temple  which  they  call  the  larsec 
chapel,  and  other  smaller  templea,  and  tne 
entire  building  of  the  new  temple  dedicated 
to  the  apostle  Peter.  But  death  meveuted 
hia  coverug  them  with  bads,  and  m>m  add* 
ing  the  ornaments  he  had  intended,  and  from 
laving  the  pavementa  of  the  temple.  But 
what  thinsa  are  left,  it  b  believed  that 
Clemait  VIU.  will  follow  out  and  perfect, 
who  has  already  covered  the  dome  with  leads, 
has  set  up  the  standard  of  hdy  cross  in  gUt 
brass,  has  put  in,  levelled,  and  beauti  AiUy  uwi 
the  pavement  ot  that  temple,  and  ia  giving 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  whole 
fitting  and  beautiful :  when  indeed  it  is  fin- 
ished off  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Michad 
Angdo,  it  will  directly  surpass  all  antiquity.] 

We  perceive  that  still  people  never  contemplated  anything  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  of  Michael  Angdo,  and  it  seems  as  if  all  had  been  by  that  time  actually  finished 
(penitua  absolvit). 

We  have  already  had  a  remarkable  notice  with  respect  to  the  Colossuses.  I  will  add  here 
something  farther. 

The  author  is  speaking  of  the  piaasa  on  the  Quirind.  He  says  of  the  methods  adapted 
for  its  beautification  by  Sixtus  V.:  '*Omavit  pcrenni  fonte  et  marmoreis  PraxiteUs  et  Phi^ 
diae  equis,  quos  vetustate  aun  eorum  rectoribus  deformatos  una  cum  basi  marmorea  in 
pristinam  formam  condnnavit  et  e  vetere  sede  ante  Constantini  therraas  in  dteram  areae 
partem  prope  S.  Paoli  monachorum  aedea  tranatulit.''-y-[He  ornamented  it  with  the  peren- 
nid  fountams  and  marble  horses  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  which  as  well  aa  the  men  that 
hold  them,  being  in  a  bad  condition  from  their  great  age,  together  with  their  marble  pedestal, 
he  repaired  according  to  their  dd  form,  and  transferred  them  from  their  old  site  before  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  into  another  part  of  the  area  near  the  buildings  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Pad.]  lu  old  drawings,  too,  one  of  which  is  copied  in  Mder  (see  Gesch.  der  Kunst  II.  229, 
and  accompanying  phiies,  Tdd  XV.),  the  Colossuses  appear  in  every  mutilated  state:  much 
as  they  are  described  by  our  Venetians  (see  p.  473).  Evidently  they  first  reodved  their  present 
form  under  Sixtus  V. 

54. 
Gdesiiii  Vita  Sixti  V.— [Gdesini's  Life  of  Sixtus  V.]    Vatican,  5438.  (122  leaves.) 
A  manuscript  without  any  proper  title,  and  with  the  following  dedication  on  the  fint  leaf: — 


"Sanctissimo  patri  Sixto  V.,  pontifid 
maximo,  vigilantissimo  eodesise  Dd  pastori, 
providentissimo  prindpi,  sapientissimo  uni- 
versae  rdpublicae  christianae  moderatori  et 
rectori,  commentarinm  hoc  de  vita  rebusque 
ab  eo  in  singulos  aunos  diesque  pnblice  et 


[To  the  most  holy  father  Sixtus  V.»  an> 
preme  pontiff,  roost  vigilant  pastor  of  the 
Churdi  of  God,  most  prudent  prince,  most 
wise  moderator  and  rector  (rf  the  universal 
Christian  republic,  this  commentarr  on  the 
life  and  aduevements  pubUcly  ami  pontifi- 
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wQidi  iatimte  at  oMe  dMt  kere  vt 
IVe  antkor  eosaidera  H  rnntTkahif  that  Sixtaa  Y. 

af  km  parentis  "aol  CBim  <|aarto  die  creataa  est;*  [for  tlw^ 
fcuth  daj;]  wd  that  he  waa  elected  (pope)  on  the  dej  on  vhkh 
Tkt  aeoooBt  given  of  tiie  pope's  earlier  jean  ia  rerj  fragowntaiy.  Here  too  it  is  awwFtd 
a  gifted  Tonth  naoaQjr  thhTca  beat  in  poverty,  and  onder  aevcre  diecipliiie  la  the 
br  Of  the  ftretti.  the  Mother  «aa  aevcre: ''Jfatm  BMtm  CMM  alwnd 
iwaae  rideret;  ia  onuMa  partea  coipotia  ae  eaeitafit.*' — {¥nm  dread  «  hia  Mother  he 
Ued  aD  orer,  on  aeci^  that  he  had  aayhov  deMrvad  it. J 

LdKMra  in  the  eonntiy.    "Chnn  Maan  hrirliat,  ita  at  vd  hortoa  eoleret,  vd 
aacret,  HBt  afiqaa  lataone  inatar  (nligentiann  I 

iHtadocaref—CHe  eet  hie  haadi  to  vock  in  ^e  cnhitafion  of  gardeM  or  the 
tiaei^  or  after  any  other  vay  like  a  aMMt  ^Ugeai  k■■baad■ni^  in 
ki^aiHiiii^liiig  tkeai  by  a  proeeaa  of  moat  camkl  grafting.] 
Ia  the  proeecdinga  of  the  popedom,  we  are  pMtKMlaily  aCmck  witk  tkat  atikter 
to  vkidiSi]^  V.  defoted kimadf ;  fv oaaipfe^ m biiiklii«a :— 

X7t  oibia  opera  et  idolatnae  uaalaoa,  •      [Tkat  be  migkt  briw  to  tke  adoment  of 
et  fidme  gloriolae  inaaarnmrae  «§•    Ckiiatiaa  piety  tke  worts  of  the  city  and  tke 

adkoc  in  vneima    iamcca  of  idobtiy,  monvmentt  of  an  empty 

teteaee  to  gkey,  and  of  ineane  an- 
BtiD  too  mock  rooted  in  tke  city. 


a  Ckriatiano  cahn  abkuientiam  ' 


tatc; ...  ad  Ckriifianar  pietatia 


tiUnga  of  dqragow  by, 
wonkip  J 


toRo- 


IVe  origin  of  tke  Lataran  pahMs: — 

"PontifexcomTizcnbicnhnninvanoetmw  I  [The  pontiff,  wken  ke  eoold  hardly  find  n 
aa  lecipeiet,  continao  Htmit  aedea  pontiiaa  •  plaee  to  sleep  in,  fcr^witk  ordered  birikHnga 
m^fstsfe  dignas  in  £sterano  extnii :  valde  '  wortky  of  tke  pontjiral  dignitr  to  be  reared 
aam  abaordom  aboonomqae  doxit  basihram  m  tiw  Lsteran ;  for  he  thoognt  it  rery  ak- 
Lateianensem,  omniam  ecdeaiarnm  matrem,  oard  and  inuaminuos,  that  tke  Tafrian 
propriom  pontiftcis  Bossani  episcopatam,  baailif  tke  BMitker  of  aD  tke  ckvr^e^  dm 
non  habere  quae  com  tanta  episoi^atas    pecaUar  btskopric  of  tke  Boman  pent 


skonld  not  kave  boihlmgs  eorre^obding  to 
so  mock  episcopal  dignity.] 

[It  gives  greatproofr  of  piety  and  i 
Tke  dncmkne  of  tke  der^  kss  been 
broogkt  bade  to  tke  most  holy  morals  of  tke 
ancient  times,  tke  metkod  of  diTine  aorskip^ 
and  tke  administrstion  of  tke  sacred  c«Uicc% 


kave  eridently  been  restored  to  tke  spprovcd 
old  model    .    .    .    Everywhere  in  tke 


dignitate  convenirent.* 

In  general,  ke  tkinks  Roase  very  peons : — 
"Dat  magna  pietatisetintegTitatis  indicia. 
Ckricomm  disdplina  fere  est  ad  prisCuioa 
sanctissimos  mores   restitati^    ratio    divini 
caltns  adminjstratioqne  sacrsmm  aediom  ad 
probatum  veterem  morem  plane  pcnhicta. 
.  .  .  Ubiqae  in  ipsis  ecdesiis  genniexkmes : 
nbiqaein  omni  Kie  nrbis  regione  ftddes^ 
snora  ilia  sexu  feria  (Good-Friihy)  ininitis    cnorcnes^  you  see  _ 
verberibos  miserandam  in  modum  propria    in  almost  all  quarters  of  tke  dty, 
targa  ita  lacenbant  at  sanguis  in  tertsm    foitkful  wko,  on  Good-Friday,  so  lateiated 
deinxcht.''  tkeir  own  ba^s  with  infinite  stripes,  in  n 

miserable  asanner,  tkat  tke  bk)od  iowed  to 
tke  very  gronnd.] 

85. 

Vita  Sixti  Y.  SBOSTma.    [AnonyvMns  life  of  Siztos  T]    Taticn.550S. 
Ilus  consists  of  only  a  few  leavea  on  tke  yoatkfnl  years  of  Siztos  Y.    His  name,  Feba.  m 
said  to  kave  owed  its  origin  to  a  dream  tkat  km  fotker  kad  kad. 

5& 

Relatione  si  Papa  Sisto  V.    [Report  to  Pope  Siztas  Y.]    41  leaves. 

From  s  member  (ji  tke  Coria,  wko  did  not  freqncnt  tke  aalaee,  and  who  knew  only  na 
mnch  as  everybody  dse  did :  origmaOy  addressed  to  a  friend  who  wanted  to  be  informed 
with  respect  to  the  doings  of  Siztns  Y^  and  afterwards  to  tke  nope  kimsdC 

In  writings  sock  as  timt  before  as,  written  by  mediocre  people  wko  only  occasional^  step 
oat  fkom  tke  eosamon  crowd,  it  is  wortk  while  to  observe  wkat  effect  a 
in  general  on  tiw  maaa  of  tke  pnklie. 

In  tkat  kefcre  OS,  vrkiek  is  written  thioi^ont  in  tke 
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idolatri^  .  .  .  eome  tnoo  die  la  croee  poste 
in  Buuio  della  ttatua  sopn  la  torn  di  Cam* 
lio  gigniflf  ntc  Boma  ci  mottra  die 
Roma,  doi  fl  P*P*t  ^*>^  opra  la  tpida 
per  ■ogponra  il  mondo  a  guisa  d'  inndeli 
unpentori  Koanni  ma  la  croee  per  ealntifero 
ddl' 


towedoaunafte  tcmaidi  Um  ckMe  ot  tke  eixteeiitli  eentmry,  we  lee  flnt  ot  all  what  a  poww- 
ftd  impreHioii  waa  prodneed  by  the  eonTenioa  of  heatfaoi  into  Chxittian  monoments. 

*Lb  crod  Mmtiiwme  in  cima  deUe  gqgliee       [The  mott  holy  cioeeee  on  the  sammita  of 
le  ■taftoe  deili  prmdpi  apootolici  lopra  le    the  obeliskt,  and  the  etatuea  of  the  diief 
■rtnffrilano  la  memoria  deUe  antidie    apottles  on  the  eolumna,  obliterate  the  recol- 
lection of  the  old  idolatnet,  .  .  .  aa  alto  the 
croM  pkoed  in  the  hand  of  the  atatue  above 
pido||lio  aignificante  Soma  d  moatra  die    the  tower  oi  Campidoglio,  aa  an  embtem  of 
BOfgi  Bona,  doi  il  papa,  nun  opra  la  apada    Rome,  ahow  to  na  that  now-a-daya  Roae— 

that  ia,  the  pope— employe  not  the  aword  for 
the  aubjection  of  the  world,  like  the  inidd 
Roman  emperora,  but  the  croaa  for  the  d^ 
of  aalvation  to  the  oniverae.] 

It  ia  atriking  to  aee  how  popular  theae  idcaa  of  apiritoal  aopremacy  were^  eren  to  people 
of  inferior  eonaideration.  llie  author  ftirther  deniea  that  the  pope,  aa  aome  aay,  in  order  to 
api>ear  wiM — "|»er  eaaer  aavione"— thought  of  making  hia  treaauie  oaefhl  in  the  wur  of  pro- 
earinff  him  eonaideration  among  the  princea ;  of  thia  he  had  no  need ;  hia  idea  rainer  waiu 
that  he  wonki  reward  obedient  prinoea  and  puniah  the  refractory.  "  Col  teaoro  cafftigheiit 
prendpi  ribdli  di  aanta  chieaa  et  ^}uteii  i  prendpi  obbedienti  nelle  impreae  cattolidie.''— 
[With  hia  treaaure  he  will  chaatiae  the  rebellioua  princea  of  the  ho^  diuich,  and  aaaiat  the 
obedient  princea  in  their  catholic  enterpriaeaO  He  lauda  Sixtua fornaring excommunicated 
Henry  IV.  **  Bubito  fatto  papa  ricorae  a  Dio  iier  ajuto,  e  poi  prirb  del  regno  di  Navura 
oudlo  acellerato  re  eretico, .  .  .  e  con  ^ueate  armi  apiritudi  prinapahnente  i  papi  hanno  dit- 
Htti  e  fiuti  imperatori  e  re." — [Immediatdy  on  being  made  pope,  he  had  recourae  to  God 

fer  aid,  and  then  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  NaTarre  that  wicked  heretical  long, 

and  with  theae  apiritual  anna  chiefly  the  popea  hare  made  and  unmade  emperora  and  kinga.] 
That  prieata  and  monka  are  to  be  conaidemi  aa  a  militia  bdonging  to  the  pope,  ia  here  openly 
wi«wi»«;ti^  eren  on  the  Roman  catholic  aide : 


"  n  papa  tiene  groaai  preaidii  in  tutti  r^ni, 
che  aono  frati  monad  epreti,  in  tanto  numero 
e  cod  bene  atipendiati  e  proriati  in  tempo  di 
pace  e  di  guerra.  .  .  .  Nelle  coae  della  religi- 
one  Tuole  eaaer  patrone  aolo  et  aaaoluto, 
aioome  Dio  Tuole:  .  .  .  e  beati  <{ud  populi 
che  aTraiino  prencipi  obbedientiaaimL  .  .  . 
Be  i  prendpi  manterranno  il  penaiero  di  trat- 
tar  le  coae  ddli  atati  prima  con  li  aacerdoti 
die  con  i  lor  conaigUeri  aeoolari,  credami  che 
manterranno  i  audditi  obbedienti  e  fedelL" 


[The  pope  keepa  large  garriaona  in  all 
kingdoma,  conaiatmg  of  friua,  monka,  and 
prieaca,  ao  numeroua  and  ao  wdl  paid  and 
proTided  for  in  peace  aa  well  aa  war.  ...  In 
reUgioua  mattera  he  deairea  to  be  aole  and 
abaolute  maater,  aa  God  would  hare  it :  .  .  . 
and  bleaaed  are  thoae  peoplea  that  haTo  the 
moat  obedient  princea.  .  .  .  Would  princea 
but  think  of  treating  of  mattera  of  atate  with 
the  prieata  before  they  do  ao  with  thdr  aeca- 
lar  councillora,  believe  me  thev  would  keep 


their  aubjecta  obedient  and  fiuthful.] 

An  the  teueta  of  politico-eccleaiaatico  doctrine  here  come  out  in  a  popular  ahape.  But 
what  waa  thia  aecnlar  power  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  compared  with  the  authority  he  poa« 
aeaaea  of  raiaing  a  poor  servant  oi  Uod  to  be  a  aaint  ?  Thoae  canonisationa,  which  Bixtna 
V.  had  reueweft  our  author  cannot  auffidently  commend : 


"  A  maf^or  gloria  di  Dio,  ha  dedicato  al- 
ctmi  eiorDi  feativi  a  aanti  che  non  erano  nd 
calendario,  si  per  dare  occaaioni  a'  christiani 
di  spendere  tanto  pii^  tempo  in  honor  di  Dio 
per  aalute  deUe  anime  loro  con  rinterceaaione 
oe*  aanti  aatenendoai  dell'  opcre  aervili,  ai 
perche  aiano  onorati  gli  amid  di  Dio." 


vanta  (tf  God.] 
Among  other  reaaona,  he  addncea  aUo  the  following : — 


[For  the  greater  glory  of  God,  he  haa  dedi- 
cated some  featival  daya  to  aainta  that  were 
not  in  the  calendar,  partly  to  give  to  Chria- 
tiana  opportunitiea  of  spending  ao  mudi  the 
more  time  in  honour  of  God  for  the  aalvation 
of  thdr  souls,  with  the  interoeanona  of  aainta 
and  abstinence  from  aervile  employmenta, 
partly  that  honour  may  be  done  to  the 


"  Per  far  vedere  gli  iufieddi  e  feki  diriati> 
«ai  che  solo  i  veri  servi  di  Chriato  advatore 
Csnno  camminare  i  aoppi,  parlare  i  muti,  ve- 
dere i  dechi,  e  reanadtare  i  morti." 


[In  order  to  make  the  infideb  and  felae 
Chriatiana  aee  that  only  the  tme  aervanta  of 
Chriat  the  Saviour  can  make  the  lame  walk, 
the  dumb  apeak,  the  blind  aee,  and  raiae  the 
dead  to  life  again.] 


57. 

Relatione  preaentata  neU'  eccf^  coUegio  dal  d"*  Signer  Lorenao  Frinli,  ritoimato  di  Roma, 
1586,  2  Luglio. — [Report  preaented  in  the  moat  exceUent  ooUme  by  tiie  moat  illuatrioaa 
Lord  Lorenao  Priiili,  on  hia  return  tnm  Ronev  2d  July,  1586.J 

From  the  Roman  let  ua  paaa  to  the  Venetian  memoriala. 

Lorenao  Priuli  lived  dunug  the  laat  years  oi  Gregory  XITI.  and  the  firat  oi  Sixtua  V. ;  he 
ia  AiU  on  the  aubyect  of  the  contrast  between  them. 

We  must  not  allow  ouradvea  at  race  to  be  eanied  vm  with  thia :  the  flrat  timca  of  a 
pope  generally  aaake  a  better  impreaaiflB  thmi  the  laat    Whether  it  he  that  with 
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yean  there  it  neeMnriW  a  dediiie  in  the  talent  for  gorenmeiit,  or  beetiiee  in  every  nutt 
there  ii  gradimUy  foond  m«di  that  people  could  wilbiigly  ditpenae  with. 
But  l^nli  ia  not  unCair.    He  oouaidera  tliat  even  Gregory  vaa  very  oaeful  to  the  church. 

"Nella  bontii  della  vita,  nel  nrocurmre  il  [In  the  goodneaa  of  hia  liiie,  in  the  atten- 
caltoecdeBiaatieo,ros8ernuica  d<A  condtio^la  tion  paid  to  church  worahip,  the  keeping^  of 
leaidenaa  dei  Teacovi,  neU'eccellenaa  della  dot-  the  council,  the  residence  ci  the  biahcma,  in 
trina,  I'ono  leeale  Taltroteologicale,  aipoaaono  the  excellency  of  learning,  the  one  Inal,  the 
diie  aaaai  simili."  other  theological,  they  ought  be  aaid  to  be 

much  alike.] 

He  praiaea  God  for  havinjf  given  hia  chnn^  audi  diatin^ahed  chiefa. 

We  obaenre  that  the  foreign  ambaaaadora  alao  were  inspired  with  the  aame  tone  of  aenti- 
ment  that  prevailed  at  court. 

Priuli  thinka  the  choice  of  Sixtua  V.  (as  pope)  altogether  wonderful,  the  immediate  work 
of  the  U(4y  Ghost.  He  reminds  his  native  citr  that  it  had  owed  ita  eminent  poaition  to 
being  on  a  good  underaunding  with  the  popca :  he  adviae%  above  all  thinga,  the  keeping  vp 
of  tM  aame. 

58. 

^Relatione  del  d^  ai^  Giov.  Gritti  ritomato  ambaadatore  da  Roma  anno  1589. — [Bepoct  of 
the  moat  iUttatnotta  aignor  Giov.  Gritti,  on  hia  return  as  ambaaaador  from  Bom^  in  the 
year  1589.] 

In  the  Venetian  archirea  we  find  only  a  defective  copy. 

I  tried  vrith  neat  eagerness  to  find  another,  ahich  I  had  seen  at  the  Ambroaian  Ubraiy 
at  Milan,  but  tnat  copy  contained  just  as  much,  and  not  a  word  more  than  the  other. 

This  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  author  goes  most  systematicaDy  to  work. 
He  ia  firat  to  treat  d  the  states  of  the  diurdi ;  then  of  the  person  of  the  m^x^  whoae  rreat 
admirer  he  announces  himself ;  third,  of  the  olgccts  he  aimed  at ;  and  laady,  oi  the  cazmnala 
«nd  the  court. 

Of  the  first  part  only  there  is  now  a  amall  part  extant,  llie  manoacrqit  breaks  off  Just 
where  the  author  is  about  to  show  how  the  revenues  of  Sixtus  had  increased.  Nevertbeleaa 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  work  was  completed.  What  we  have  is  at  least  no  sketch,  but  part 
of  an  elaborate  work. 

But  still  it  is  curious  that,  even  in  the  archives,  tlMxe  ia  mly  a  defiective  eopy. 

58. 

Bebtiooe  di  Roma  dell'  ambasciatore  Badoer  K'  rdata  in  senato  anno  1580.---rReport  •■ 
Rome,  from  the  ambassador  Badoer,  knight,  given  in  the  aenate  in  1589.] 

This  report  is  wanting  in  the  Venetian  archives.  It  ia  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Orsini  family;  but  it,  too,  is  only  fragmentary. 

There  are  eigfit  leaves  which  contain  only  a  few  notices  in  reference  to  the  rural  districta. 

Badoer  remarks  that  Venice  estran^ped  its  partisans  in  the  Mark  by  either  delivering  too 
many  of  them  up  to  the  pope,  or  causmg  them  to  be  executed  at  his  request. 

ll^e  increase  of  the  traiie  of  Ancona  had  beoi  spoken  of,  yet  the  ambassador  had  no  feaia 
that  it  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Venetians. 


"  Essendo  state  imposte  allora  (bei  seiner 
binreise)  da  Ststo  V.  doi  per  cento  sopra  tutte  le 
mercantie,  le  quali  a  querelle  d'  Anconitani 
fiirono  poi  lerate,  non  era  gionta  in  14  meai 
alcuna  nave  in  quel  porto. 


[Impoata  bdng  then  (at  the  time  of  bta 
journey)  laid  bv  Sixtus  V .  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent,  op  all  merchandise,  which  were  af-> 
terwards  taken  off  on  the  ooraplainta  of  the 
Ancona  people,  in  the  space  of  14  montha  no 
vessel  had  arrived  at  that  port] 

Wc  see  that  the  two  imposts  of  GfM^ory  and  Sixtus  V..  although  they  were  taken  off 

Siin,  yet  owiug  to  the  uncertainty  of  reaBxiug  profits,  into  which  tl^  merchanta  saw  them- 
ves  suddenlv  thrown,  powerfully  cootributra  to  the  decline  of  the  trade  ci  Aneooa.  Moat 
business  waa  done  at  that  time  in  the  articles  of  camlet  and  furs,  yet  the  Jews  found  no  pro- 
per opportunity  for  barter  in  doth  or  other  wares.  The  customs  were  now  fermed  at  14,000 
acudi,  and  even  this  waa  never  realised. 

Badoer,  moreover,  remarka,  that  the  example  of  Spain  should  be  imitated,  and  that  tht 
friends  they  might  have  in  the  Mark  ahoold  be  kept  m  pay.  He  breaks  off  just  as  he  ia 
about  to  name  tnoae  friends. 

60 
Diapacd  Veneti— {Venetian  Despatches]  1573-150a 

Nobody  would  bdieve  that,  with  such  ahnndance  of  monumenta,  a  deficiency  ahoold  be 
fidt  notwithstanding.  Yet  thu  is  almost  the  caae  l^ie.  We  see  what  an  evil  star  preaided 
over  the  relations  with  Venice :  the  Roman  written  mcmoriida  throw  light  only  on  the  ear- 
lier timea  of  tkn  pontificate  with  any  Inlneaa ;  I  diould  have  found  myadf  thrown  bodt  at 
laat  upon  Tempesti  for  this  last  year— one  of  the  moat  important  epochsH— had  not  the  de- 
apetehes  of  the  Venetian  swhsaaadors  eome  to  my  — ^■*"«*« 

I  had  ahewly  excerpted  at  Vienna  the  whole  aariaaaf  Venetian  despatches  (kom  1573  f 
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1590,  preserved  in  the  archives  there,  partly  in  authentic  copies,  partly  in  rubricatories  made 
for  the  use  of  the  state. 

There  is  indeed  a  certain  difficulty  in  making  ourselves  masters  of  the  former.  Sometimes 
the  despatdtes  for  a  single  month  will  present  100  leaves :  they  have  been  damaged  with  salt 
water  in  coming  by  sea ;  they  break  on  oeing  opened ;  and  the  breath  is  affected  with  a  nause- 
ous dust.  The  rubricatories  are  more  easily  handled.  T%^  have  been  protected  with  covers ; 
and  the  work  of  condensation  facilitates  the  separation  of  matters  of  importance  from  the 
thousand  insignificant  afbirs  which  two  Italian  states  may  have  had  with  eadi  other,  and 
which  are  quite  unworthy  of  being  reproduced  in  history. 

Here  now  we  find  the  intelligence  transmitted  by  Paul  Tiepoli  to  1576,  by  Anthony  Tie- 

S>li  to  1578,  by  Zuanne  Correr  to  1581,  Lunardo  Donato  to  1583,  Lorenio  Prioli  to  1586, 
uanne  Orittito  1589,  Alberto  Badoer  to  1591. 

Among  these  r^^ular  ambassadors  there  sppear  now  and  then  extraordinary  ones.  Zuanne 
Seranso  from  Octooer  1581  to  February  1582,  who  was  deputed  about  the  dissensions  on  the 
subject  of  tiie  patriarchate  of  Aquileia ;  the  congratulatory  embassy  of  the  year  1585,  sent  to 
Sixtus  v.,  which  was  composed  of  M.  Ant  Barbaro,  Giacomo  Foscarini,  Marino  Grimaui, 
and  Lunardo  Donato,  and  had  its  general  correspondence  reduced  to  writii^  by  the  secretary 
Padavino ;  finsllTi;  Lunardo  Donato,  who  was  sent  anew  about  the  politicafcomplications  m 
the  year  1589.  The  despatches  of  the  last  are  by  far  the  most  imoortant :  here  the  relation 
between  the  republic  and  the  pope  was  even  of  consequence  in  the  historv  of  the  world ;  for- 
tunately, too,  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  their  extent  under  the  title,  **  Kegistro  delle  lettere 
delV  ill"*  signor  Lunardo  Donato  K'  ambasciatore  straordinario  al  sommo  pontefice :  cominda 
a  13  Ottobre  1589  e  finisce  a  19  Decembre  1589."— [Register  of  the  letters  of  the  most  illus- 
trious signor  Lunardo  Donato,  knight,  ambassador  extraordinaiy  to  the  supreme  pontiff :  it 
commences  at  13th  October,  1589,  and  cuds  at  19th  December,  1589.] 

And  even  therewithal  we  still  do  not  know  the  whole  of  the  coUectivc  ambassadorial  pro- 
cedure. There  is  also  a  special  secret  correspondence  of  the  ambassador's  with  the  Council 
of  Ten,  which  is  found  very  beautifoUy  written  on  parchment :  the  first  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  Libro  primo  da  Roma,  secreto  del  consiglio  di  X.,  sotto  il  serenissimo  D.  Aluise 
Moceuigo  inclito  duca  di  Venetia." — ^TFirst  book  from  Rome,  secret  of  the  Council  of  Teu, 
under  the  most  serene  D.  Aluise  Mocenigo,  renowned  duke  of  Venice] :  the  subsequent 
volumes  have  corresponding  titles. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  what  may  be  urged  against  making  use  of  what  is  written  by  amliassadors. 
It  is  true  that  their  writings  are  composed  under  the  impression  of  the  moment ;  that  they  are 
seldom  quite  impartial,  often  bear  upon  certain  special  objects,  and  are  in  no  wise  to  be  ever 
at  once  adopted.  But  what  memorials,  what  written  documents  are  there  on  which  we 
can  unhesitatingly  bestow  fiill  faith?  In  all  quarters  the  granum  talis  is  indispensable.  At 
all  events,  the  ambassadors  are  contemporary  witnesses ;  they  are  in  the  country  and  at  the 
spot,  they  sre  pledged  to  observe  what  is  passing,  and  they  must  indeed  be  utterly  without 
talent,  if  their  reports,  read  to  any  extent,  do  not  communicate  the  feeling  of  the  present, 
almost  as  if  vt'e  were  immediately  perceiving  it. 

Now  our  Venetians  were  men  of  much  experience  and  ability.  1  find  these  documents 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  whither  would  it  lead,  were  I  to  give  extracts  here,  too,  from  this  long  series  of 
volumes  ? 

I  shall  surely  be  allowed  to  abide  by  my  rule  of  avoiding  extracts  from  despatches  in  this 
appendix.  A  longer  consecutive  series  would  be  necessary  in  any  measure  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  contents. 

On  the  other  hand  I  wiU  yet  touch  upon  two  important  missions  thst  fall  within  the  times 
of  Sixtus  V. 

61. 

Relatione  all'  ill"*  e  rev"*  cardinale  Rusticucci  seg^  di  N.  Sis"  papa  Sisto  V.  delle  cose  di 
Polonia  intomo  alia  rcligione  e  delle  asioni  del  cardiuale  Bolo^ietto  iu  quattro  auni  ch' 
egli  h  stato  nuntio  in  quella  provincia,  divisa  in  due  parti :  nella  prima  si  tratta  de' 
danni  che  Canuo  le  eresie  in  tutto  quel  regno,  del  termine  in  che  si  trova  il  misero  stato 
ecclesiastico,  e  delle  difficoltii  e  speranse  che  si  possono  avere  intomo  a  rimeJii :  nella 
seconds  si  narrano  li  modi  tenuti  dal  cardinale  Bolognetto  per  superare  quelle  difficolti, 
et  il  profitto  che  fece,  et  il  suo  ne^ziare  in  tutto  il  tempo  deUa  sua  nuntiatura :  di  Horatio 
Spannoccbj,  gik  s^j*  del  detto  sig"  ourd**  Bolognetto. — [Report  to  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  rev.  cardmal  Rusticucci,  secretary  to  our  lord  pope  Sixtns  V.,  about  the  affairs  of 
Poland  relating  to  religion,  and  about  the  proceedings  of  cardinal  Bolognetto  during  the 
four  years  that  he  was  nuncio  in  that  province,  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  treats  of 
the  losses  that  heresies  cause  in  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  of  the  extremity  in  which 
the  wretched  ecdesiastical  state  is  placed  there,  and  of  tne  difficulties  and  the  hopes  that 
may  be  entertained  as  respects  remedies ;  the  second  relates  the  methods  adopted  by 
cardinal  Bolognetto  for  overcoming  those  difficulties,  and  the  good  he  did,  and  his  ma- 
nagement of  his  nnncioship  during  all  that  time :  by  Horatio  Spannocchi,  secretary  at 
the  time  to  the  said  lord  caidinal  Bolognetto.] 

Bolognetto's  secretary,  Spannocchi,  who  had  been  with  him  in  Poland,  took  advantage  of 
the  quiet  of  a  winter's  resioence  at  Bologna,  to  compose  this  report,  which  not  only  proves 
very  copious,  but  highly  instructive  also. 

II.  3F 
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He  fint  describes  the  lemarkmble  extenmon  of  protettantiflm  in  Pdand  :  "  dob  laaciaiulo 
pnre  una  minima  cittk  o  castello  libero"  [not  indeed  leaving  the  nnaUeBt  town  or  castle  free]. 
This  phenomenon  he  traces,  as  maj  be  expected,  mainly  to  secnlar  motives :  he  maintaina 
that  the  nobles  imposed  fines  on  their  vassals  when  Uiey  did  not  attend  the  protestant 
dmrchea. 

Moreover,  here  too,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  state  of  indifference  had  been 
gaining  admission.  "  La  diflercnia  d'esser  cattolico  o  di  sltra  setta  si  piglia  in  bnria  o  in 
riso,  come  coaa  di  pochissima  importansa.** — [The  difference  between  being  a  catholic  or  of 
the  other  sect  becomes  a  matter  of  jest  or  lai^ter,  as  a  thing  of  the  very  least  importance.] 

The  Germans  who  had  settled  even  in  the  smallest  places,  and  had  married  there,  had  a 
large  share  in  the  spread  of  protestant  doctrine :  nevertheless  even  more  dan^j^erous  still  did 
the  author  consider  those  Italians  who  brought  with  them  the  opinion  that,  m  Italy,  under 
the  doak  of  Catholicism,  people  doubted  even  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  people  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  dedanng  themsdves  wholly  against  the  pope. 

He  now  describes  the  state  of  the  clergy  amid  these  circumstances. 


[Infinite  numbers  of  poor  eocleuastics  are 
in  want  of  food,  partly  because  the  lords 
of  the  town,  heretics  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
an  of  them,  have  seised  cm  the  possessions 
and  other  property  of  the  church,  either  for 
the  purpose  w  augmenting  their  own  patri- 
mony, or  of  grstityinff  the  ministers  ^  their 
sect,  or  of  alieoating  them  in  various  ways  to 
profane  persons,  partly,  moreover,  beonse 
payment  of  tithes  is  refused,  althou^  due  by 
them  not  only  bv  divine  and  canonical  law8» 
but  further  by  the  particular  constitution  o( 
that  kin^om.  Whence  the  Wretched  priests^ 
not  having  in  manv  places  wherewithal  to 
live,  allow  the  churches  to  be  forsaken.  The 
third  is  respect  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictioii^ 
which,  together  with  the  privikgcs  of  the 
dergy,  has  been  passing  into  neglrat,  so  that, 
now-a-days,  there  is  no  other  cufTcrence  ptit 
between  ^oods  belong^ing  to  the  churcbes  and 
monasteries  and  others  belonging  to  profane 
persons,  than  that  the  dtaticms  and  sentences 

Sfor  nothing.  .  .  I  myself  have  heard  firom 
e  very  chicfest  senators  that  they  would 
rather  allow  themselves  to  be  cut  to  piecea 
than  consent  to  any  law  by  which  they  uiould 
be  obliged  to  pay  tithes  to  any  cathohc  what- 
soever as  a  debt.  It  was  settled  in  the  comi- 
tia  held  six  years  ago,  by  a  ])ublic  decxe^ 
that  no  one  should  be  sequestered  for  pay- 
ment of  these  tithes  by  an v  court  whatever, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause at  the  next  following  comitia,  the  said 
composition,  owing  to  various  obstacles,  was 
not  made,  they  always  refuse  payment,  and 
the  local  magistrates  have  no  wish  to  follow 
out  any  sentence  upon  the  said  tithes.] 

Now  for  a  nundo  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  effect  a  chauge.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  introduce  the  Inquisition,  or  even  stricter  laws  respecting  marriage.  The  name  of 
the  pope  was  already  detested ;  the  clergy  held  themsdves  bound  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
the  country  against  Rome  ;  the  king  only  could  be  reckoned  upon. 

The  palatine  Radaiwill  had  shown  the  king  a  call  to  arms  against  the  Turks,  composed 
by  a  Zwinglian.  The  nation  was  therein  recommended  to  reform  itself  in  the  first  place,  and 
to  put  awav  the  images,  the  worship  paid  to  which  the  author  considered  to  be  idolatrv.  The 
king  woula  not  allow  this  reasoning  to  pass.    With  his  own  hands  he  wrote  as  follows  on 


"  Infiniti  de*  poveri  eodesiastid  si  trovano  ; 
privi  d^li  alimenti,  si  perche  i  padrmii  delle  , 
ville,  eretid  per  il  {liii,  se  non  tutti,  hanno 
occupato  le  poasesnoni  ed  altri  beni  deUe 
diiese  o  per  ampbame  il  pronrio  patrimonio 
o  per  gratificame  ministri  delle  lor  sette  ov- 
Tero  per  aliename  in  varj  modi  a  persone  pro- 
fiue,  si  ancora  perche  negano  di  pagar  le  de- 
dme,  quantunqne  siano  loro  dovute,  oltre 
aOe  leggi  divine  ecanoniche,  anco  per  consti- 
tuione  partioolare  di  quel  regno.  Onde  i 
miseri  preti  in  molti  luogfai  non  avendo  con 
die  sostentarsi  lasciavano  le  chiese  in  abban- 
dono.  Ja  tersa  h  rispetto  alia  giurisdisione 
eodesiastica,  la  quale  insieme  con  i  privilegj 
dd  clero  h  andata  mancando,  che  oggidl  altro 
non  si  fa  di  differenaa  tra'  bcaii  sottoposti  aUe 
chiese  o  monasteij  e  gli  altri  di  persone  pro- 
fiuie,  le  dtaaioni  e  seutenae  per  nimte.  .  .  . 
lo  medesimo  ho  udito  da  prindpalissimi  sens- 
tori  che  vogliouo  lasciarsi  tagliare  piii  presto 
a  peszi  che  aocousentire  a  le^^  akuna  per  la 
qoale  si  debbauo  pagar  le  decime  a  quaisivo- 
inia  cattolico  come  coea  dcbita.  Fu  costi- 
tuito  ne'  comixj  gi^  sd  auni  sono  per  pubblico 
decreto  che  ncssuno  potesse  esser  gravato  a 
pagar  le  medesime  dedme  da  otialsivoglia 
tribunale  n^  ecclesiastico  nh  secolarc.  Tut- 
tavia  perche  ue*  prossimi  comixj  per  vaij  im- 
pedimenti  nou  si  fece  detta  composisione, 
nqpano  sempre  di  pagare,  n^  vogliono  i  capi- 
tani  de'  luc^hi  eseguire  alcnna  sentenxa  sopra 
dette  dedme." 


the  margiu : 

"Praestat  hoc  omittere  quam  falso  impu- 
tare  et  orationem  monitoriam  rdigionis  anti- 
quissimae  sugillatione  infamem  leddere.  O 
utiuam  fadant  novae  sectae  noa  tam  diutuma 
pace  florentes  atque  fedt  sancta  rdigio  catho- 
uca  veros  secutores  suos." 


[Better  omit  this,  than  make  false  charges, 
and  render  the  admonitory  address  infamoua 
by  the  slander  of  the  most  ancient  religion. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  the  new  sects  would  make  ua 
flourish  with  as  lasting  a  peace  as  the  holy 
cathoLc  religion  has  made  its  true  fdlowera.] 


A  declaration  on  which  the  author  of  this  report  builds  high  expectations. 
He  now  passes  to  a  discussion  of  Bolognetto's  plans,  which  he  reduces  to  seven  heads 

1.  The  reatoiation  of  the  papal  anthoricy; 

2.  The  persecution  of  heretics; 
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3.  The  reform  of  the  clergy :  "  modi  per  moderare  la  lioentiou  viU  di  sacerdoti  8caiida> 

Ion"  [methoda  for  restraiuing  the  lioentiout  life  of  Kandaloua  priests] ; 

4.  Hie  establishmeut  of  public  worship; 

5.  Union  of  the  der^pr; 

6.  Befeooe  of  their  rights ; 

7.  Measures  bearing  on  the  Christian  commonwealth  in  generaL 

I  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  Bologuetto's  efficiency  according  to  these  notices. 
By  war  oi  example  I  may  give  the  following  mora  detailed  account  of  his  influence  on  the 
English  negotiation 


"La  reina  d'  Inghilterra  domandsTa  al  re 
di  Polonia  un'  indulto  per  i  suoi  mercanti 
Inglesi  di  poter  portar  le  loro  mercanzie  e 
Tendere  per  tutto  il  renio  liberamente,  dore 
ora  non  possono  vendene  se  non  i  mercanti 
del  regno  in  Dansica,  domandando  insieme 
che  fosse  loro  concesso  aprire  im  fondaco 
pubblico  in  Traogno,  ch'  d  il  piil  celebre  porto 
della  Prussia  dopo  qoello  di  Daniica,  e  di  li 
poi  portar  le  loro  mercansie  egKno  stesai  a 
tutte  le  fiere  che  si  fnino  per  la  Pol<Niiay  dore 
non  poasono  portare  ordinariamente  se  non 
mercanti  del  paese,  che  jper  il  pii^  sono  o 
Tedeschi  o  Pruteni  o  ItauanL  Domandava 
dunque  con  auest' oocasione  quella  pretesa 
reina  che  nel  aecreto  di  tal  ooncessione  si  ea- 
primesse,  che  a  qnesti  sum  mercanti  non 
potesse  mai  esser  fatta  molestia  per  conto  di 
reUgione,  ma  che  potessero  eseratarla  liberap 
mente  a  modo  loro  ovunque  andassero  per  il 
regno.  Piaceva  ouesto  partito  universal- 
mente  a  tutta  la  nobiltli  Polacca:  soloi  Dan- 
cicani  ostavano  gagliardamente,  mostrando 
che  da  questo  inoulto  saria  s^uito  1'  ultimo 
danno  al  porto  loro,  tanto  celebre  e  tanto 
fiunoso  per  tutto  il  mondo,  e  che  la  speranxa 
del  mimur  preszo  era  Allaoe,  massimamente 
perche  i  mercanti  forastieri  quando  fossero 
stati  in  possesso  di  poter  veudere  ad  arbitrio 
loro  e  poter  servar  la  mercanaia  loro  lungo 
tempo  nelle  mani,  1'  avrebbon  venduta  molto 
pill  cara  di  quello  che  la  Tendono  oggi  i  mer- 
canti del  paese.  Tuttavia  il  contraccambio 
che  offeriva  la  regina  a'  mercanti  di  Polonia, 
di  poter  fare  lo  stesso  loro  in  Inghilterra, 
pareva  che  gi^  havesse  persuaso  il  re  a  con- 
cedere  tutto  quello  che  domandava.  II 
che  non  nrima  venue  agli  orecchj  del  Bolo- 
gnetto,  che  andi)  a  trovare  S.  M",  e  con  cffica- 
cissime  ragioni  le  mostr5  qtianto  esorbitante 
cosa  sarebbe  stata  che  avesse  concesso  per  pub- 
lico decreto  una  tanto  obbrobriosa  setta,  e  come 
non  sensa  nascosto  inganno  c  speranza  d'  im- 
portaiitissime  conseguense  quella  scellerata 
donna  voleva  che  si  dichiaraase  cos!  per  de- 
creto potersi  esercitar  la  setta  Anglicana  in 
quel  re^o,  dove  tutto  il  mondo  pur  troppo 
sa  che  si  permetta  il  credere  in  materia  di 
religione  quel  che  piace  a  chi  si  sia:  con 
questa  cd  altre  efficacissime  ragioni  il  re 
Stefano  rimase  talmcnte  persuaso  che  pro- 
messe  non  voler  mai  far  menzione  aknina  di 
religione  in  qualuuque  aocordo  avesae  fatto 
con  quella  regina  o  suoi  mercanti." 


agreement  that  might  be 
queen  or  her  merchants.] 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  report  comprises,  moreover,  purely  political  notices. 


PThe  aueen  oi  England  asked  the  king  of 
Poland  for  an  induLrence  for  her  En^^tsh 
merchants,  enabling  them  to  take  and  to  sell 
their  wares  fireely  throughout  the  whode 
kingdom,  where  at  present  none  can  sell 
them  bnt  the  merdiants  of  the  kingdom  in 
Dantiick,  asking  at  the  same  time  that  it 
might  be  conce&d  to  them  to  open  a  public 
warehouse  in  Tormo,  whidi  m  the  moat 
celebrated  port  oi  Pnuaia,  next  to  that  of 
Dantzick,  and  then  from  thence  to  take  their 
merchandise  themselTes  to  all  the  public  fairs 
that  are  held  throughout  Polanc^  to  whi^ 
ordinarily  none  bnt  the  traders  of  the  country 
can  take  them,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
either  Pruteni  (?)  or  Italians.!  lliat  pretend* 
ed  queen  then  asked  on  this  occasion  that 
in  the  decree  bearing  such  a  concession,  it 
should  be  laid  down  that  no  molestation 
should  ever  be  given  to  these  merchants  on 
the  score  of  ruigion,  but  that  they  should 
have  it  in  their  power  to  exerdse  it  freely  in 
their  own  way  wherever  they  might  go 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  proposed 
measure  gave  univernl  satisfaction  to  all  the 
Polish  nobility :  only  the  Dantzickers  vigor- 
ously opposed  it,  showing  that  such  an  in- 
dulgence would  be  followed  by  the  utmost 
loss  to  their  port,  so  celebratea  and  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  the  hoi>e  oi 
lower  prices  would  prove  fallacious,  chiefly 
because  the  foreign  merchants  on  being  put 
in  possession  of  a  power  to  sell  when  tney 
chose  and  to  keep  their  wares  a  long  while 
in  their  own  hands,  would  have  them  sold  at 
much  higher  prices  than  the  merchants  of 
the  country  now  sell  them  at.  Nevertheless 
the  reciprocity  offered  bv  the  queen  to  the 
merchants  of  Poland  of  their  being  em- 
powered to  do  the  same  thing  in  England, 
seems  to  have  at  once  persuaded  the  king  to 
jrield  all  that  she  asked.  Which  no  sooner 
came  to  the  ears  of  Bolognetto  than  he  went 
to  his  Migesty,  and  with  most  effectual  rear 
sons  demonstrated  to  him  what  an  exorbi- 
tant thing  it  would  have  been  to  acknow- 
ledge by  so  public  a  decree  so  opprobrious 
a  sect,  and  how  not  without  some  secret  tridi 
and  hope  of  important  consequences  that 
wicked  woman  wished  that  it  should  thus  be 
declared  by  a  decree  that  the  Anglican  sect 
might  employ  themselves  in  that  kingdom, 
where  all  the  world  but  too  weU  knew  that 
it  was  permitted  to  believe  in  matters  of 
religion  whatever  a  man  pleased:  with  this 
and  other  most  efficacious  reasons  king 
Stephen  rested  so  satisfied  as  to  promise 
never  to  make  any  mention  of  religion  in  any 

made  with  that 


1  In  the  Sd  editkm  of  Pr.  Banket  3d  n>L,  it  ran* 
iUUana.]— Tr. 


■  oTt^teachi,  o  rniteni,  o  ItaHanL**— [GenoAiu,  or  PruUoi,  er 
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At  the  doM  the  aathor  enten  into  these  still  more  partieiihulj. 

He  considers  Poland  u  divided  into  manifold  Actions:  dissensions  even  betwat  the  dif> 
fierent  provinces,  and  then  betwist  the  clei^  and  the  laity  of  the  same  provinces:  betwixt 
the  senators  and  provincial  deputies :  betwixt  the  old  high  nobility  and  the  inferior  nobln. 

The  high-chanttllor  Zamoisky  appears  extremely  powerful;  on  him  depended  all  appoint- 
ments to  places  ;  particularly  after  a  vice-chanodlor  and  a  secretary  of  the  king^s  were 
wholly  in  his  interest;  "da  che  h  stato  fatto  il  Baranosky  vicecanoelliere  et  il  Tolisky  9em~ 
tario  del  re,  persone  poco  fa  incognite." — [noet  Baranosky  has  been  made  vice-rhaiioMlor 
and  Tolisky  secretary  of  the  king,  persons  shortly  before  unknown.] 

82. 

Dijcorso  del  molto  illustre  e  rev"*  mons'  Minucdo  Minucci  sopra  il  modo  di  restituire  la 
religione  cattoCca  in  Alemagna,  1588. — [Discourse  of  the  very  illustrious  and  most  Rev. 
monsignor  Minuccio  Minucci,  on  the  means  of  restoring  the  catholic  religion  in  Ger- 
many, 1588.1 

'    A  very  important  document,  <^  whidi  I  have  largely  availed  myself,  particularly  I.  p.  473. 

Minucci  served  lon^ under  Gre^ry  in  Germany:  he  appears  often  enough  in  Maffei: 
1»re  he  endeavours  minutely  to  distinguish  the  state  oi  ttungs,  as  he  says,  in  order  that 
people  from  Rome  may  learn  to  refiise  dangerous  medicine  to  the  patients. 

He  complains  all  along  that  so  little  was  done  on  the  Roman  catholic  side  to  gain  over 
the  protestaut  princes;  thereupon  he  investigates  (for  bis  mission  was  in  the  time  of  keea 
and  still  undecided  struggle,)  the  attacks  of  protestants  upon  Roman  Catholicism:  "ho  pen- 
■•to  di  raceontare  li  pratirbe  che  muoTono  gh  hcretici  ogni  dl  per  far  seccare  o  svellere  tutta 
la  radice  del  cattolicismo:"  [I  have  thought  that  I  would  speak  of  the  devices  daily  set 
tfoing  by  the  heretics  for  the  wearing  out  or  the  utter  extirpation  of  Catholicism :]  finaUy, 
rae  means  by  which  they  might  be  opposed  in  doing  so. 

He  shows'himself  uncommonly  well  versed  in  German  affairs :  yet  he  cannot  suppress  a 
certain  feeling  of  amasement,  on  comparing  the  state  of  matters  as  they  even  now  were, 
with  the  tranquillity  and  submission  to  law  in  Italv  and  in  Spain.  We  find  mention  made 
also  of  the  restless  movements  oi  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate.  Mark  what  amsarment  thej 
produced  in  a  foreigner. 


"H  Casimiro  dopo  aver  sprestata  Tautoritil 
dell'  imperatorc  in  mille  cose,  ma  prindpal- 
mente  in  abbruciare  le  mimitioni  presso 
Spira  che  si  conducevano  in  Fiandia  con 
■tuvocondotto  imperiale,  dopo  aver  offeso  il 
re  di  Spagna  non  solo  con  onell'  atto,  ma 
anco  con  tanti  ajuti  dati  a  ribelli  suoi  di  Fi- 
andrae  con  llisver  conccsso  spatio  alii  mede- 
simi  ribeUi  Fiamen^hi  per  edificare  una  cittjl 
(Franchendsl)  nelli  stati  suoi,  con  Th-tver 
portate  tante  mine  in  Francis,  tante  desola- 
tioni  in  Lorena  hor  in  propria  persona,  here 
mandando  genti  sue,  con  lliaTer  fatto  affronto 
notabile  all  arciducaFerdinando  impedendo  il 
card'  suo  figliuolo  con  minsccie  c  con  viva 
forsa  nel  camino  di  Colonia,  con  I'istesso  di- 
chiarato  nemico  alia  casa  di  Baviera,  e  pas- 
aato  in  propria  persona  contra  rdettore  di 
Colonia,  pur  se  ne  sta  sicuro  in  un  stato 
aperto  nel  messo  di  quelli  c'hanno  ricevute 
da  lui  tante  ingiurie:  nh  ha  fortezae  o  militia 
che  li  dia  confidenxa  n^  amici  o  parenH  che 


[Casimir  after  having  contemned  the  em- 
peror's authority  in  a  thousand  timin,  but 
chiefly  in  burning  the  munitions  near  8pirea^ 
that  were  on  their  way  to  Flanders  under 
the  imperial  safe-ccmduct,  after  having  <rf- 
fiended  the  king  of  Spain  not  only  bj  that 
act,  but  further  by  sending  so  many  aids  to 
his  rebellious  subjects  of  Flanders,  and  by 
having  granted  space  to  the  said  rebellioiia 
Flemings  for  building  a  town  (Franchendal) 
in  his  states,  by  having  carried  so  many  ruiua 
iuto  France,  and  so  many  desolations  in  Lor> 
raine.  sometimes  in  his  own  person,  souie> 
times  by  employing  his  people  for  the 
purpose  ;  bv  having  put  a  marked  affront 
on  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  stopping  lus  aon 
the  cardinal  bv  threats  and  actual  violence 
on  his  wav  to  Cologme ;  by  his  being  himac^ 
a  declared  enemy  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
and  having  passed  in  bis  own  person  against 
the  elector  of  Cologne,  occupied  by  no  means 
a  secure  position  in  an  open  state  in  the 


siano  per  soccorrerlo  e  difenderlo,  ma  gode  midst  of  those  who  had  received  so  many  in- 
ftntto  della  troppa  paziensa  de'  cattolici,  che  suits  from  him :  nor  had  he  fortresses  or  a 
li  potriano  d'improviso  et  a  mano  salva  por-  soldiery  which  might  g^ve  him  confidence, 
tare  altre  tante  mine  quante  c^U  ha  tante  '  nor  friends  or  relations  who  might  be  ready 
volte  causate  nelli  stati  d'altri,  purehe  d  '  to  succour  and  defend  him,  but  enjoyed  the 
risolvessero  et  havessero  cnor  di  furlo."  |  benefit    of  the  excessive  patience    of   the 

J  catholics,  who  might  unawares  and  without 
risk  bring  upon  &m  as  many  losses  aa  he 
had  so  Often  caused  to  the  states  of  othera, 
should  they  resolve  and  have  the  courage  to 
do  so.] 
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SECTION  FIFTH. 

SECOND  EPOCH  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

63. 
CONCLAVES. 

I  AM  not  afraid  of  being  found  fault  with  for  not  registerinn^  at  this  place  erenr  fugitive 
piece,  every  less  im^rtant  treatise,  that  has  fallen  in  my  way,  in  manuscript,  in  the  coune 
of  the  studies  of  various  kinds  that  belong  to  this  subject.  I  seem  rather  to  have  already 
done  too  much.  Many  a  reader,  who  has  given  me  his  attention  thus  fur,  would,  besides, 
feel  disgust  at  a  shapdess  medley  of  various  tongues ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
give  the  orijpnal  communications  in  German :  they  would  thus  lose  in  point  of  uaeftilness 
and  authenticity.  On  that  very  account,  however,  I  dare  not  proceed  at  once  pntfusely  to 
extend  my  collectanea  in  this  collection. 

Of  the  conclaves,  for  example,  on  which  a  great  many  manuscripts  are  extant,  I  will  make 
merely  a  summary  mention. 

After  each  election  of  a  pope,  especially  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Isth,  there  appeared  a  report  upon  it :  it  is  true,  never  but  in 
manuscript ;  yet  still  in  such  a  way  that  it  obtained  a  wide  circulation,  and  even  often  called 
forth  counter-statements.  These  iep<vtj  are  occasionally  drawn  up  by  cardinals ;  ordinarily, 
however,  by  their  secretaries,  who  ranained  in  the  conclaves  under  the  title  of  condavisto, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  their  masters,  made  it  a  matter  of  special  coucem  to  watch  the  coune 
of  intrigues,  which  the  conduct  required  by  a  respect  for  tneir  dignity,  rendered  it  not  so 
easy  for  themselves  to  do.    At  times,  however,  other  persons  likewise  took  up  the  pen. 

"  Con  queDa  maggior  diligenaa  che  ho  po- 
tuto,"  says  the  author  of  Gre^ry  XIII.'s  con. 
dave,  "ho  racoolto  cosldalli  signoriconclavisti 
come  da  cardinali  che  sono  stati  partedpi  del 
negotio,  tutto  I'ordine  e  la  verita  di  questo 
conclave." 


[With  the  utmost  diligence  of  whidi  I ' 
capable,  I  have  collected  ooth  from  the  lords 
who  formed  the  conclave,  and  from  mrdinala 
who  had  had  a  share  in  the  business,  the 
whole  order  and  truth  of  that  conclave.] 


We  see  that  he  was  not  himself  present.  Sometimes  it  is  diaries  that  fall  in  our  way, 
sometimes  letters,  sometimes,  too,  elaborate  narratives.  Each  is  an  independent  memoir; 
^et  the  generally  known  formalities  are  occasionally  repeated.  They  differ  much,  of  course^ 
m  value.  Sometimes  the  whole  flies  off  in  an  inconceivable  detail — sometimes,  but  seldom, 
we  rise  to  a  real  view  of  the  prevailing  clement — yet,  fundamentally,  we  always  find  infor- 
mation, if  we  can  but  bear  up  against  lassitude  and  fatigue. 

One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  extant  works  of  this  sort,  from  the  Marsand 
catalogue  of  the  Paris  library.  They  have  found  their  way,  too,  into  Germany.  The  33d, 
35th,  aud  several  other  volumes  of  our  Informations,  contain  copies  in  rich  abundance.  In 
Joh.  Gottf.  Geissler's  programme  of  the  Bibliotheca  Milichiana  IV.,  Gorlita,  1767,  we  find 
the  conclaves  put  down  that  appear  in  the  32d,  33d,  and  34th  codex  of  the  collection.  The 
most  copious  list  that  I  know  of  is  to  be  met  with  in  Novaes'  "  Introduzione  alle  vite  de' 
sommi  pontefici,  1822, 1,  p.  272."  He  had  access  to  the  library  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  a 
tolerably  full  collection  ot  these  works  was  extant. 

It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they  very  soon,  and  in  another  way,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  reached  the  public.  First  of  all,  they  were  adopted  into  the  histories  of  the 
popes.  The  conclave  of  pope  Pius  V.,  though  not  in  all  that  it  comprises,  ^et  in  its  com- 
mencement and  conclusion,  has  been  transferred  into  Panvinius's  histoiy.  Cicarella  has  in 
a  great  measure  translated  the  conclaves  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V. — the  last  with  all 
the  comments  that  appear  in  the  Italian.  The  passage  which  Sdirdckh,  N.  Kirchengeschichte 
III.,  288,  quotes  as  from  Cicarella,  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  conclave.  De  Thou  likewise 
has  given  a  place  to  these  statements,  yet,  as  appears  on  a  closer  comparison,  from  Cicarella, 
not  from  the  orinnal  (Ub.  82,  p.  27).  In  the  Tesoro  politico  this  condave  is  no  less  adopted, 
but  very  incompletely,  and  in  a  veiy  hastily  made  excerpt. 

Gradually,  however — ^first  indeed  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^people  thought  of  making 
collections  of  these  conclaves.  TTie  first  printed  collection  bears  tne  title,  "  Condavi  de* 
poutefid  Romani  qiiali  si  sono  potuto  trovare  fin  a  questo  giomo.  1667." — [Conclaves  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  such  as  could  be  found  to  this  day.  1667.]  It  begins  with  Clement 
v.,  but  has  one  blank  interval  till  Urban  VI.,  and  another  till  Nicolas  V. ;  from  thence  first,  it 
proceeds  regularly  to  Alexander  VII.  In  publishing  it,  what  was  contemplated,  ostensibly 
at  least,  was  to  show  by  example,  how  little  human  wisdom  availed  against  the  leading  of 
Heaven :  '*  Si  tocca  con  mano  che  le  n^otiationi  piii  secrete,  dissimulate  et  aocorte  .  .  .  per 
opra  arcana  del  cielo  svaniti  sorttscono  fini  tanto  difformi." — [It  is  palpable  that  the  most 
secret,  dissembled,  and  astute  negotiations  .  .  .  rendered  usefess  by  the  secret  operation  of 
Heaven,  issue  only  in  shapeless  condusions.l  This,  hov/ever,  was  not  what  was  contemp- 
lated by  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  preferred  having  an  eager  grasp  at  curious  and  some- 
times scandalous  materials.  A  French  edition  appeared  at  Lyons ;  and  as  that  was  soon 
sold  off,  it  was  followed  by  a  re-impression  in  Holland,  revised  after  the  original,  and  marked. 
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"  Cologne,  1694'*— not  at  all  u  Novaei  girea  it»  1594.  It  haa  often  been  repeated,  with  fur- 
ther aaditiona. 

In  thii  way  the  orig^l  memoin  hare  nndergone  manifold  alterations.  If  we  compare 
the  French  collection  with  the  originals,  while  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  same  upon  the 
wlM>le,  in  particular  instances  we  stumble  upon  oousiderable  yariatioas.  Yet,  in  so  mr  aa  I 
can  discover,  these  arise  oftener  from  mistake  than  from  bad  intenticm. 

But  there  are  other  collections  also  that  hare  never  been  printed.  There  is  one  in  my 
hands,  which  both  fills  up  the  blanks  which  the  printed  <mes  had  lef^  and  possesses  at  least 
no  less  authenticity  than  the  others.  In  making  use  of  them  for  details,  it  must  be  confcaned 
that  an  inspection  of  the  originals  is  always  desirable. 

64. 
Vita  e  aucoesai  del  card*  di  Santasererina.— [life  and  fortunes  oi  cardinal  Santasererina.] 

A  biography  oi  this  important  cardinal,  of  whom  we  have  often  had  to  speak. 

It  is  aomew^iat  prolix,  and  often  runs  into  minutiae  of  no  consequence :  the  judgmenta  on 
persons  and  things  that  occur  in  it,  entirdy  depend  on  the  personal  qualities  of  the  nun ; 
out  we  find  it  communicate  very  original  notioea  of  diaracter. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  give  again  here  verbatim  one  of  those  to  which  we  have  < 
ally  referred. 

I.  PROTESTANTS  IN  NAPLES. 

"  Crescendo  tuttavia  la  sctta  de'  Lutherani 
nd  regno  di  Napoli,  mi  armai  contro  di  quella 
spina  del  selo  della  religione  cattolica :  e  con 
ogni  mio  potere  e  con  V  autoritk  del  officio, 
coa  le  perdiche  publiche,  scritte  da  me  in  un 
libro  detto  Quadragesimale,  e  con  le  dispute 

Fublicbe  e  private  in  ogni  occasione  e  con 
oratione  cercai  d'  abbattere  et  esterminare 
peste  si  crudele  da  i  nostri  paesi :  onde  patii 
aoerbissima  persecutione  dagl' eretid,  cheper 
tutte  le  strade  cercavano  d  ofTeudermi  e  d' 
ammaxsarmi,  come  ne  ho  ftitto  un  libretto, 
distintamente  intitolato  Persecutioue  eoci- 
tata  contro  di  me  Giulio  Antooio  Santorio 
ser\'o  di  Qesil  Christo  per  la  veritk  della  cat- 
tolica fede.  Era  nd  nostro  riardino  in  un 
cantone  una  capoelletta  con  r  immagine  di 
Maria  s^con  if  oarabino  in  braccio,  ct  ivt 
a\'anti  era  nata  una  pianta  d'  oli\u,  che  assai 
presto  con  maraviglia  d'  ogn'  uno  crebbe  in 
arbore  graiide,  esscndo  in  luogo  chiuso  et 
ombrcKKiato  da  aU>ori :  mi  ritiravo  iri  a  far 
oratione  con  disciphnarmi  ogni  volta  che 
dovcvo  prcdicare  c  disputarc  contro  Luther- 
ani, e  mi  seutivo  mirabumente  infiammare  ed 
avvalorsrc  senxa  tema  di  male  alciino  e  di 
pericolo,  ancorche  di  sicuro  mi  fosse  minac- 
ciato  da  quclli  iiiiroici  della  croce,  e  sentivo 
in  me  taiita  ^oja  et  aUecTczza  che  bramavo 

d'  esscre  uccmo  per  la  fede  cattolica 

Intanto  vedeudo  cresccre  contro  di  roe  ma^- 
giormeute  la  rabhia  di  quclli  eretici  quali  lo 
arevo  processati,  fui  costrettonel  15G3  alfine 
di  AgiMto  o  priucipio  di  Settembre  passar- 
mene  iin  Napoli  alii  servitii  d'  Alfonso  Ca- 
raffa  card''  del  titolo  di  S.  Giovanni  c  Paolo 
ardvescovo  di  Napoli,  ovc  senrii  per  luogo- 
tcnte  sotto  I^nig^i  Campagna  di  Rossano  \  es- 
covo  di  Montepdoso,  che  esercitava  il  vica- 
riato  in  Napoli :  e  poiche  egli  parti  per  evi- 
tare  il  tumulto  popolare  concitato  cimtro  di 
noi  per  V  abruguunento  di  Gin.  Bernardo 
(iargano  e  di  Gio.  Francesco  d'  Aloys  detto  il 
Cascrta,  scguito  alii  quattro  di  Marso  di  sab- 
bato  circa  le  20  bore,  rimasi  solo  nel  govemo 
di  detta  chiesa:  ovc  doppo  molti  pericoli 
Bcorsi  e  doppo  molte  minacre,  sassi  et  archi- 
buffiate  tirate,  mi  si  ordisce  una  conpura 
molto  crudele  et  arrahbiata  da  Hortensio  da 
Batticchio  con  fra  Fiano  ^)  di  Terra  d'  Otran- 
to,  heretioo  sacramentano  e  relafno  che  io 
iusieme  col  card'  di  Napoli  e  mons'  Campagna 


[As  the  sect  of  the  Lutheraaa  waa  eon* 
stantly  increasing  in  Naples,  I  armed  myaeif 
against  that  thorn  with  the  seal  of  the  caitho- 
hc  reUnon ;  and  with  all  my  power  and  offi- 
cial authority,  with  public  preachin|^,  written 
b^  me  in  a  book  called  Quadrsjj^esunale,  tLod 
with  public  and  private  disputations  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered,  and  with  prayer,  I 
endeavoured  to  pull  down  and  exterminate  so 
crud  a  pestilence  from  our  territoriea :  whoioe 
I  suffered  most  bitter  persecutions  fit»m  the 
heretics,  who  on  all  the  hij^ways  sought  to 
attack  and  kill  me,  as  I  have  related  in  a 
small  book,  specially  eutituled,  Persecationa 
raised  against  me,  J  alius  Anthony  Santorio^ 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  truth  of  tlie 
catholic  futh.  There  was  in  our  garden,  in 
one  comer,  a  small  chapd,  with  an  image  of 
the  most  holy  Manr  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  and  before  that  there  sprang  up  an 
olive  plant,  which  very  soon,  to  everybody's 
amasemeut,  grew  to  be  a  great  tree,  being  in 
a  close  place  and  shaded  with  trees  :  thitner 
I  withdrew  to  engage  in  prayer,  accompanied 
with  })ersonal  discipline,  every  time  that  I  had 
to  nreach  and  dispute  against  the  Lutheran^ 
ana  I  felt  myself  wonderfully  inflamed  and 
emboldened  against  all  fear  of  mischief  or 
danger,  although  I  should  certainly  be  threa- 
tened with  it  by  those  enemies  of  the  cross, 
and  I  felt  in  myself  so  much  joy  and  glad- 
ness as  to  long  to  be  slain  for  the  catnt^e 
faith.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  perceiving  the  ftiry  of 
those  heretics  whom  I  had  prosecuted  greatly 
increasing  against  me,  I  was  constrained,  in 
1563,  about  the  end  of  August  and  the  b^in. 
ning  of  September,  to  pass  to  Naples,  into 
the  service  of  Alfonso  Carafla,  cardmal,  with 
the  title  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  archbishop 
of  Naples,  where  I  8er>'ed  as  lieutenant  under 
Lewis  Campagna  di  Rossano,  bishop  of  Mon- 
tepeloso,  who  exerdsed  the  vicariat  in  Naples : 
and  on  his  departure,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
popular  tumult  raised  against  us  at  the  insti> 
gation  of  John  Bernard  Oargano  and  of  John 
Francis  d' Aloys,  called  il  Caserta,  having  fol- 
lowed on  the  4th  of  March,  being  Saturdb^, 
about  2  o'clock  (2  o'clock  p.m.),  I  was  Icit 
alone  in  the  government  of  that  church : 
where,  after  many  risks  had  been  run,  and 
many  threats,  stones,  and  firelocks  dischaige^ 
there  was  plotted  against  me  a  very  cru^  and 
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r  bavera  (ssi?)  richieBto,  di  distillare  im 
rdeno  di  tanta  fona  che  poteva  infettaie 
r  aria  per  estinguere  papa  Pio  IV.  come  ne- 
mico  de'  Carafeschi :  e  non  dubitara  1'  here- 
tico  di  far  intendere  tutto  do  al  pontefice  per 
roesso  del  signor  Pompeo  Colonna." 


rabid  conspiracy,  by  Il<Nrtenaius  da  Batticbio 
witb  (har  Piano  (?)  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  a  sa- 
eramentarian  beretic,  and  a  relapsed  person, 
(allesinff)  tbat  I,  together  witb  the  cardinal 
of  Nanfes  and  monsigaor  Campagna,  bad 
asked  aim  to  distil  a  poison  of  such  potency 
as  to  infect  the  air,  in  order  to  the  lulling  <» 
pope  Pins  IV.,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Carafieschi, 
and  I  did  not  doubt  the  heretic's  intending 
to  do  all  this  to  the  pope  by  means  of  signor 
Pompey  Colonna.] 


II.  QREGORY  XIII.  AND  8IXTUS  V. 


"  Appena  egli  credeva  di  morire  non  ostante 
la  longa  etji,  essendo  sempre  vissuto  con 
molta  moderatione  e  caminato  per  tutti  i  ^di 
della  corte.  Dopoche  lascib  la  lettura  di  Bo- 
logna, venne  in  Roma,  hi  fatto  collaterale  di 
Campidoglio,  esercitb  V  ufBdo  di  luogote- 
nente  di  mons"  auditore  della  camera,  fu 
fatto  referendario,  e  la  prima  volta  che  pro- 
pose in  segnatnra,  Tenne  meno :  onde  tutto 
pieno  di  vergogna  e  di  confhsione  voleva  ab- 
Dandonare  la  corte,  ma  fa  ritenuto  dal  card' 
Crescentio  a  non  partire.  Da  Giulio  IIL 
ndr  auditorato  di  rota  li  fu  anteposto  Pallcot- 
to :  onde  di  nuovo  couftiso  di  aoppio  scomo 
determinb  partirsi  di  Roma,  ma  dall'  istesso 
card'  Crescentio  fii  rincorato  e  trattennto.  Pu 
da  Paolo  IV.  fatto  vcscovo  di  Viestc,  fu  fatto  ' 
consultorc  del  sant*  offido,  fu  al  conciUo  di 
Trento  e  da  Pio  IV.  fu  fatto  card"*  e  man- 
dato  in  Spagna  per  la  causa  Toletana:  e 
dopo  la  morte  delta  saiita  memoria  di  Pio  V. 
con  ammirabil  consenso  fu  assunto  al  ponti- 
ficato.  II  quale  visse  con  molta  carit^,  libe- 
rabt^  e  modestia,  e  saria  stato  ammirabile  e 
sensa  pari,  se  in  lui  fossero  concorsi  Talore  e 
grandezza  d'  animo  senza  1'  afTctto  del  figlio, 
che  oscur6  in  ^nn  parte  tutte  le  attioni  di^- 
nissimc  di  carit^  che  egli  ush  verso  11  stram- 
eri  e  verso  tutte  le  nationi  che  veramente 
paiire  di  tutti.  Dolli  siguori  cardiuali  nepoti 
S.  Sisto  eGuastavillanofu  fatto  subito  inten- 
dere la  sua  morte  al  sacro  collegio,  e  doppo 
celebrate  1'  esequie  e  tutte  quelle  funtioni  che 
porta  seco  la  sedc  vacante,  s'  eutr^  in  con- 
clave :  ove  fu  elctto  papa  il  sig*  card'^  Mont- 
alto,  gi^  nostra  collega  e  nella  causa  Toletana 
e  nell  assuntione  al  cardinalato,  per  opera  spe- 
dalc  del  sig*  card'  Alessaudrino  e  si^  card' 
Rusticucd,  che  tirarono  in  favore  di  lui  il  sig* 
card'  d'  Este  e  sig*  card'  de  Medid,  con  non 
poco  disgusto  del  sis'  card'  Famese,  essendoli 
mancato  di  parola  u  sig*  card'  San  Sisto,  sul 
quale  egli  haveva  fatto  molto  fondamento  per 
ostare  alii  suoi  emoli  e  nemici,  essendosi  ado- 
prato  contro  di  lui  valorosamente  il  sie*  card' 
Kiario,  ma  con  pentiroento  poi  grande,  non 
havendo  trovato  quella  gratitudine  che  egli  si 
haveva  presupposta,  sicome  anco  iutervenne 
al  sig*  card'*  Aleasandrino,  che  tutto  festante 
si  crcdeva  di  maneggiare  il  pontificato  a  modo 
suo :  escendendo  in  San  Pietro  lo  pr^ai  che 
dovesse  far  officio  con  8.  B"  in  favore  di 
mons'  Carlo  Broglia,  rettore  del  collegio  Gre- 
co, per  un  benefido  che  e^li  dimandava :  mi 
ri:apose  tutto  gratioso :  '  Non  diamo  fastidio 
a  questo  povero  vecchio,  perche  noi  saremo 
infallibilmente  li  padroni :'  id  quale  sorridendo 
io  all'  hora  rispoei  se^retamente  all'  oreochie : 
'  Faoda  Dio  che  subito  die  mk  pasaata  questa 


[He  hardly  believed  that  he  was  djring, 
notwithstanding  his  great  a^  having  always 
lived  with  much  moderation,  and  passed 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  coort.  After 
leaving  the  lecture  at  Bolc^na,  he  came  to 
Rome,  was  made  collateral  of  Campidoglio, 
exercised  the  office  of  lieutenant  <rfmonsignor 
the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  was  made  refer- 
endary, and  the  first  time  he  made  a  motion 
in  the  segnatura,  he  failed  :  accordingly, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  confusion,  he 
wished  to  abandon  the  court,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  going  bv  cardinal  Crescentio. 
Paleotto  was  preferred  to  him  in  the  auditor^ 
ship  of  the  Rota  bv  Julius  III. ;  accordingly, 
confounded  anew  by  this  second  affront,  he 
resolved  to  leave  Rome,  but  was  encouraged 
and  entertained  by  the  same  cardinal  Cres- 
centio. By  Paul  IV.  he  was  made  bishop  of 
of  Vieste,  was  appointed  consultor  of  the  holy 
office,  was  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  by 
Pius  IV.  was  made  cardinal  and  sent  into 
Spain  on  the  Toledo  affair :  and  after  the 
death  of  Pius  V.,  of  sacred  memory,  was  witb 
wonderful  unanimity  raised  to  the  pontificate. 
As  pope,  he  lived  with  much  charity,  liber- 
ality, and  modesty,  and  would  have  been  ad- 
mirable and  unequalled,  had  there  met  in 
him  worth  and  msj^ianimity,  without  affiec- 
tion  for  his  son,  which  in  a  great  measure  ob- 
scured the  most  meritorious  instances  of  cha- 
rity which  he  showed  towards  strangers  and 
towards  all,  as  being  truly  the  father  of  alL 
His  death  was  immediately  made  known  to 
the  sacred  college  by  the  lords  cardinals  ne- 
phews, St.  Sixtus  and  Guastavillano,  and  after 
having  celebrated  the  obsequies  and  all  that 
is  required  to  be  done  on  tne  vacancy  of  the 
see,  the  conclave  was  opened :  where  there 
was  elected  pope  cardinal  Montalto,  who  had 
been  our  ooueague  both  in  the  Toledo  affair 
and  in  his  assumption  to  the  cardinalship, 
through  the  special  exertions  of  cardinals 
Alexandrine  and  Rusticucd,  who  drew  over 
to  his  side  cardinals  d'Este  and  Medid,  to 
the  no  small  disgust  of  cardinal  Famese, 
cardinal  St.  Sixtus  having  broken  his  promise 
to  him — a  promise  on  which  he  had  reckoned 
a  ^reat  deal  in  opposing  his  rivals  and  ene- 
mies, cardinal  Riario  havin)|p  stoutly  used  his 
interest  against  him,  but  with  mudi  repent- 
ance afterwards,  not  having  met  with  that 
gratitude  which  he  had  antidpated,  as  hap- 
pened also  to  cardinal  Alexandrino,  who  in 
the  highest  spirits  beUeved  he  was  to  manage 
the  popedom  as  he  chose :  on  going  up  to 
St.  Peter's,  I  b^^ed  he  would  use  his  inte- 
rest aith  his  bei^tude  in  favour  of  monsieur 
Carlo  Broglia,  rector  of  the  Greek  college. 
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•en,  dla  non  te  ne  penU:'  come  apponto  in 
dfetto  fu,  poiche  rod  stette  mai  dicuore  alle- 
gro in  tutto  quel  pontificato,  lentendo  tempre 
rammaridii,  angustie,  travagli,  aflanni,  pene  eC 
angoedi.  £  ben  Tero  che  easo  medetimo  te 
V  andara  neUa  maggior  parte  procurando  o  per 
traacuraggine,  inaTertensa  o  altro  o  pure  per 
la  troppa  tuperbia  cou  Mprobare  aempre  esso 
assidoamente  li  beneficii,  servitii  et  nonore- 
▼olene  cbe  baveva  &tti  A  8.  B"*.  Nelli  pnmi 
ragionamenti  che  io  potei  harere  con  S.  S^  fu 
il  raUegrarmi  dell'  assuntione  sua  al  jponti- 
ficato,  con  dirli  cbe  era  itata  volontii  di  Die, 
poidie  in  quel  tempo  e  punto  cbe  fa  assnnto 
erano finitele 40  bore :  quin  ella ti dolse della 
maligniti  de  tempi  con  molta  bumiltii  e  pi- 
anae:  1' eaaortai  cne  comindaaae  il  pontificaco 
cou  un  giubileo  generale,  cbe  tenesse  pari- 
mente  cura  del  aant*  officio  e  delle  cose  sue, 
sapendo  bene  che  da  quello  baTe?a  havuto 
ongine  la  sua  grandesxa." 


for  a  benefice  which  he  asked  for :  he  replied 
rery  graciously,  "  We  will  not  weanr  the  poor 
old  man  with  waiting,  since  we  shall  inCal* 
libly  be  the  patrons:"  smiling  at  which  I 
then  quietly  whispered  into  his  ears,  "  God 
grant  that  what  shall  be  done  this  eTeniiu^ 
be  not  speedily  repented  of:"  which  waa  la 
fact  precisely  the  case,  for  he  never  was  happy 
daring  all  that  pontificate,  being  constantly 
a  prey  to  griefs,  difficulties,  travails,  vexationa, 
pains,  and  poignant  sorrows.    It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  he  himself  went  about   for   the 
most  part  bringing  these  upon  him,  whether 
from  n^igence,  iuadrertence,  and  so  forth, 
or  from  sheer  excess  of  pride,  in  constantly 
boasting  of  the  benefits,  services,  and  marka 
of  honour  he  had  bestowed  on  his  holii^aa. 
At  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  exduuBging 
words  with  his  holiness,  I  congratulated  him 
on  his  assumption  to  the  popedom,  teOinif 
him  that  it  had  been  the  wUl  of  God,  aince 
at  the  very  instant  of  his  assumption  the  40 
hours  were  ended:  thereupon  ne  lamented 
the  evil  state  of  the  times  with  mudi  hmui- 
lity  and  tears :  I  exhorted  him  to  begin  hia 
pontificate  with  a  general  jubilee ;  and  that 
he  should  take  care  likewise  of  the  holy  oflke 
and  its  affairs,  well  knowing  that  his  great- 
ness had  originated  from  that.] 

OP  PERRARA. 

[The  duke  of  Ferrara  having  come  to  Rodm 
for  the  investiture,  of  which  he  pretended 
that  favourable  intentions  had  beni  giren 
him,  there  were  many  angry  meetings,  and 
having  shown  a  vigorous  opposition  in  puUic 
and  private  discussions  and  in  theoonnatotjr; 
I  lost  forthwith  the  pope's  &voar,  while  I 
brought  upon  myself  the  indignation  of  car- 
dinal Sfondrato,  who  went  about  Rome  aay- 
in.?  that  I  thought  ill  of  the  pope's  authority : 
as  he  had  blamed  al9o  cardmal  di  Camerino, 
who  showed  himself  very  keen  in  the  serrice 
of  the  apostolic  see.  Feeling  myself  sland- 
ered in  a  mstter  so  remote  from  my  senti- 
ments. I  who  had  faced  so  many  dangers  in 
defending  the  pope  and  the  apostolic  aee^ 
could  not  but  be  offended  very  seriously,  and 
as  it  became  me  to  be.  I  made  an  9pcAogj 
for  cardinal  St.  Severina  against  cardinal 
Sfondrato,  where  the  charge  and  oflice  of 
cardinal  are  discussed :  although  the  pope, 
who  had  shown  himself  in  the  conatatory 
very  much  troubled  aud  choleric  in  tht 
chsimber,  afterwards  asked  my  forgiroseaa  in 
the  palace,  with  tears  and  humiUty,  and  far- 
ther with  thanks  to  me,  repentii^  of  the 
decree  that  he  had  made  in  prejudice  of  the 
bull  of  Pius  V.  about  the  non-^ienatioa  of 
feofs.  The  duke  leaving  Rome  without  hav- 
ing effected  anythin«r,  from  that  time  for- 
ward always  showed  himself  my  enemy,  aay- 
ing  that  1  had  been  the  chief  occasion  of  hia 
not  having  obtained  the  investiture  ot  Fer- 
rara for  a  penon  to  he  named,  and  that  I,  as 
his  old  friend,  ou^ht  to  have  spoken  more 
mildly  without  takm?  up  the  matter  so  keenly, 
as  if  I  had  lain  under  greater  obligatioiia  to 
men  than  to  God  and  holy  church.] 

IV.  CONCLATB  ArTXR  THE  DBATH  OF  INNOCSNT  IX. 

"Entrato  Vanno  1592  si  entrb  in  conclave,  I      [At  the  commencement  of  the  jear  1592 

oontro  di  me  la  malig-  |  the  conclave  met,  the  malignity  of  ny 


III.   APPAIR8 

"Vennto  il  duca  di  Ferrara  in  Roma  per  > 
r  investitura,  della  quale  pretendeva  che  h  i 
fosse  data  buona  intentiooe,  vi  furono  di  ; 
molti  garbugli:  et  avendomi  io  opposto  ga- 
gliardamente  neUi  publici  e  pnvati  ragiona- 
menti et  in  concistoro,  mi  persi  affatto  la 
gratia  dd  papa  con  procurarmi  il  sdegno  del 
card'  Sfondrato,  quale  andava  parlando  per 
Roma  che  io  seutivo  malamente  dell'  autoriti  ' 
del  papa:  come  anco  haveva  imputato  il  car- 
dinale  di  Camerino,  che  si  mostrava  molto 
ardente    in    servitio  della  sede    apostoUca.  '< 
Sentendomi  pungere  in  cosa  tanto  loncana 
dalla  mente  mia,  io  che  ero  andato  incon- 
trando  tutti  li  pericoli  per  la  difensione  dell'  * 
antoriti  del  papa  e  della  sede  apostolica,  non  ' 
potei  fare  di  non  alterarmeue  gravemente,  e  - 
come  si  conveniva.    Feci  una  apol(^ia  pro 
Cardinale  Sancta  Severina  contra  cardinalem 
Sfondratum,  ove  si  tratta  qual  sia  la  carica  e 
qual  sia  1'  officio  di  cardinale :  benche  il  papa, 
cne  si  era  mostrato  in  concistoro  molto  tur- 
bato  e  coUerico  in  camera,  poi  nel  palaxso  di 
S.  Marco  mi  domandb  perdono  con  lagrime 
e  con  bumill^  e  con  havermi  anco  ringratiato, 
pentendosi  del  decreto  che  egli  haveva  fatto 
m  pregiudicio  della  boUa  dt  Pio  V.  de  non 
alienandis  feudis.      Partendosi    il  duca  da 
Roma  senxa  haver  fatto  efTetto  alcuno,  da 
quel  tempo  in  poi  mi  si  mostr6  sempre  ne- 
mico,  dicendo  che  io  ero  stato  cagione  preci- 

Sua  che  egli  non  havease  ottenuto  T'investitnra 
i  Ferrara  pro  persona  nominanda,  e  che  io 
come  antico  suo  amico  doveva  parlare  piil 
mitamente,  senta  intraprendere  1'  impresa 
con  tanta  ardenaa,  come  che  io  foasi  pii^ 
obligato  agli  huomini  che  a  Dio  et  alia  santa 
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tiitii  de  miei  nemici,  mMtrandoti  il  cardi  Sfon- 
dimto  trdentiMimo  contro  la  persona  mia, 
nou  Bolamente  per  tema  delle  cose  sue,  ma 
•nco  piil  irato  delle  parole  del  card**  Aci)ua- 
Tiva,  che  timoroso  et  inyidioso  per  1'  arcives- 
coTO  d'  Otranto  suo  pareute  et  altri  signori 
regDicoli  amid  mid,  moTeva  ogm.  pietra  con- 
tr»>  di  me:  e  s'erano  uniti  inaieme  U  card" 
Arasona,  Colomui,  Altemps  e  Sfona,  capitali 
uemid  tra  essi,  ma  contro  di  me  coucordia- 
aimi:  Aragona  per  la  coutinua  ossenrausa  et 
osseqoio  che  io  harero  uaati,  ma  pigUara 
pretest!  dell'  abbadia  che  havivo  tolta  all' 
ahbate  Simone  Sdlarolo;  Colonna  per  li 
mdti  senrittii  che  f^  harevo  fatti  in  c«m 
tempo,  ma  si  raooorc^ra  dd  Talmud  impedito 
da  me  contro  li  Giadd,  repetendo  la  morte 
di  Don  Pompeo  de  Monti,  con  tacda  anco  di 
sua  sordia;  Altema  per  li  favori  che  gh 
havero  fatti  appreaso  papa  Sisto  e  mons* 
Pdlicano  senatore  per  conto  dd  figlio  rattore 
della  Qiulietta,  onde  ne  renne  quel  galant* 
huomo  in  disgratia  di  Sisto,  ma  cosl  voleva 
Gdleotto  Belard*  suo  padrone;  Sforsa  per 
haverlo  favorito  nel  caso  del  Massaino,  quando 
papa  Sisto  fidminara  contro  di  hii,  harendomi 
rini^tiato  con  baciarmi  la  mano  in  preienxa 
dd  buon  card'*  Famese  vecchio,  a  cm  aucora 
si  era  mostrato  innato  havendo  avuta  da 
quel  buon  sig*  1'  abbadia  di  S.  Lorenxo  extra 
moenia,  ma  e^li  diceva  che  non  poteva  man- 
care  alli  amia  suoi,  ma  in  effetto  egli  temera 
aapendo  bene  la  sua  coacienaa.  Palleotto 
m  u«b  quelT  ingratitndine  che  ogn'  un  aa. 
Venne  la  notte  ddli  20  di  Gennaro:  ^uivi  si 
rappresentb  una  tra^dia  de'  fatti  miei«  men- 
tre  Madrucci,  g^  mio  caro  amico  e  coUega 
nel  sant*  offido,  consent!  tadtamente  cogli 
emoli  mid  in  danno  mio,  oprando  per  ^esta 
via  di  conseguire  il  ponCificato,  ma  egti  sent! 
di  quelii  bottom  amah  che  non  potendo  po- 
scia  digerire  se  ne  mor)  miserameute.  Lasdo 
da  parte  gli  audamenti  fraudolenti  del  card' 
Gcsualdo,  che  come  Nspoletano  non  poteva 
patire  che  io  ^li  fossi  anteposto,  et  anche 
mosso  da  invidia  contro  i  siioi  patriotti :  poi- 
che  questo  e  gli  altri  signori  cardinal!  Na- 
poletani  Aragona   et  Acquaviva    havevano 

tuesto  senso  di  non  voler  nesaun  compagno 
e'  patriot  ti  nel  cardinalato.  L'  atto  poi 
che  fece  il  cardinak  Colonna,  fu  il  piik  hrutto 
che  s'  havesse  sentito  fpk  mai,  et  improbato 
ctiam  da  suoi  pid  can,  e  malissimo  inteso 
nella  corte  di  Spag^na.  Canano  aolea  prima 
havcrmi  in  tanta  riverenta  che  nollo  piii,  e 
doTunque  m'  incontrava,  mi  voleva  baaar  la 
mano :  ma  sH'  hora  scordato  d'  ogni  amicitia 
obbcdiva  al  suo  duca  di  Ferrara.  Borromeo, 
igutato  da  me  ndl  sua  promotione  per  la 
memoria  di  quel  santo  cardinale  di  S.  Pras- 
sede  et  havendo  fatto  professioue  di  scmpre 
mio  caro  amico,  invischiato  daU'  interesse 
d'  alcune  abbadie  che  haveva  raasegnato  Al- 
temps, furiava  a  guisa  di  forsennato  quello 
che  nou  professava  altro  che  puriti,  devo- 
tione,  spintualiti  e  coadenca.  Alessandruio, 
autore  di  tutte  le  trame,  non  manc6  di  fiue 
il  suo  solito  in  peraeguitare  i  suoi  piil  cari 
amid  e  creature  con  haveraele  tutte  alienate, 
e  massime  doppo  1'  aasuntione  di  Sisto  send 


mies  asainat  me  being  now  redoubled,  car- 
dinal Siondrato  showing  himself  most  eaga^ 
opposed  to  me  peraonallj,  not  only  because 
he  waa  afraid  about  his  own  afiairs,  but  ftu^ 
thermore  angry  at  the  words  of  cardinal 
Aqiuiviva,  who  fearfiU  and  envious  by  meana 
of  his  relation  the  archbishop  of  Otranto  and 
other  lorda  of  the  kin^om,   my  £tiendi, 
turned  every  stone  against  me,  and  there 
combined   together  cardinals  Aragoo,  Co- 
lonna, Altemps,  and  Sfona,  keen  enemies 
among  themselves,  btit  most  pofectly  agreed 
in  opposing  me.    Aragon*  in  return  for  the 
continual  attention  and  ddenoe  I  had  shown, 
yet  made  pretexts  of  the  abbagr  which  I  haul 
taken  from  the  abbot  Simon  Mkrolo;  Co- 
lonna in  return  for  all  the  many  servieea  that 
I  had  done  him  at  all  times  yet  cdled  to  mind 
the  Talmud  hindered  by  me  in  oppodtion  to 
the  Jews,  harping  upon  the  death  of  Dob 
Pompeo  de  Monti,  together  with  the  atain 
upon  his  sister;  Altemps,  in  return  for  the 
favours  I  had  obtained  for  him  from  pope 
Sixtus  and  monsignor  Pdlicano  senator,  on 
account  of  his  son  who  hod  ravished  Juliet* 
whence  that  gentleman  fell  into  disnace  with 
Sixtus,  yet  such  was  the  will  of  his  patroa 
Belardo  Galleotto ;  Sforsa,  in  return  for  my 
having  favoured  him  in  the  case  of  Massaino, 
when  pope  Sixtus  fulminated  agdnst  him,  he 
having  thanked  me  and  kissed  my  hand  ia 
presence  of  the  good  old  cardinal  Faraeae,  to 
whom  further  he  showed  hia  iiifratitude^ 
having  had  firom  that  good  lord  the  abbacy 
of  St.  JLawrence  in  the  suburbs,  yet  said  that 
he  could  not  prove  wanting  to  his  friends, 
but  in  fact  he  trembled,  knowing  well  what 
his  conscience  told  him.    Palleotto  showed 
towards  me  the  ingratitude  every  one  knows 
of.    He  came  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
January :  then  there  was  enacted  a  tragedy 
of  mv  affairs,  while  Madrucd,  who  had  oeeii 
my  dear  friend  and  coUea^e  in  the  holy 
office,  tadtly  consented  to  jdn  my  rivals  in 
perpetrating  my  ruin,'  endeavouring  in  this 
way  to  obtain  the  pontiGcate,  but  he  felt 
those  bitter  morsels,  unable  to  digest  which, 
he  died  miserably.    I  leave  aside  the  frandn- 
lent  proceedings  of  cardinal  Gesusido,  who 
as  a  Neapolitan  could  not  endure  my  being 
preferred  to  him,  and  was  further  moved  with 
envy  agdnstt  his  fellow-countrymen :  seeing 
he  and  the  other  Neapolitan  carainals,  Ara^n 
and  Aqiuviva,  had   this  feeling  of  being 
averse  to  having  any  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  cardinalship.    What  was  then  done  by 
cardinal  Colonna  waa  the  moat  brutal  thing 
ever  heard  of,  and  was  disapproved  even  by 
his  dearest  friends,  and  taken  in  the  worst 
part  bv  the  court  of  Spain.    Canano  used 
formerly  to  hold  me  in  such  reverence  that 
none  showed  me  more,  and  wherever  he  met 
me  he  would  kiaa  his  hand :  but  now,  forget- 
ting all  friendship,  he  obeyed  the  duke  of 
Ferrara.    Borromeo,  who  had  been  aided  by 
me  in  his  promotion  on  account  of  the  re- 
spect felt  for  the  memorr  of  that  holv  car- 
dinal of  St.  Praaaede,  and  having  profeaaed 
himself  always  my  dear  friend,  entangled 
in  the  intereata  of  aome  abbadea  which  Al- 
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in  eondaTe  ^uel  che  non  volte  per  boca  del 
•ig*  cardi  di  Sena  che  eaclamava  publica- 
mente  contro  di  lui.  II  fenrore  all'  mcontro 
de"  miei  amid  e  faatori  non  fu  mediocre, 
aiaendoii  moatrato  ardente  piil  d*  ogm  altro 
fl  aig*  card'  Oiustiniano  :  qud  suo  spirito 
▼iTaoe  e  coraginoao  fn  in  paella  notte  et  in 
qud  giomo  iu  j^raTi  affumi,  eaaendomi  anche 
atata  aaochq^giata  la  cella.  Ma  la  notte  ^p- 
preaao  mi  fu  ddoroaissiina  aopra  ogn'  altra 
eoaa  foneata:  onde  per  il  grave  affanno  dell' 
animo  e  ddl'  intima  augotcia  sudai  aangue, 
ooaa  incredibile  a  credere :  e  ricttrrendo  con 
molta  humUti  e  devotione  al  aig",  mi  aentii 
ai&Uto  liberato  da  ogni  pasaione  di  animo,  da 
ofni  aenao  delle  cose  mondaue,  venmdo  in 
Bie  ateaso  e  conaiderandole  qnanto  aono  fira- 
fili ,  qoanto  caduch^  e  quanto  miaerabili,  e 
die  aolo  in  dio  e  ndla  contemplatione  di  lui 
aono  le  vcre  felidtk  e  veri  contenti  e  gaudiL" 


tempt  had  reaigned  to  bim,  raged  like  a  nmd 
man,  he  who  profeaaed  nothing  but  purity, 
devotion,  aniritualitr,  and  tonacience.  AIol- 
andrino,  who  was  the  author  of  all  that  was 
plotting,  was  not  wanting  to  hia  utoal  oourae 
of  persecuting  his  dearest  frieoda  and  ciea- 
tures,  aocomnanied  with  the  alienation  oif  nil 
of  them,  ana  espedallj  after  the  aaanoipUoii 
oi  Sixtus,  heard  in  the  conclave  what  hie  did 
not  like  by  the  mouth  of  cardinal  di  Sena. 
who  publidv  exdaimed  againat  lum.  Tbe 
ardour,  on  the  other  hand,  o(  mj  frienda  and 
&vourers  was  not  amall,  cardinal  Joatiniaiio 
showing  himself  more  anient  than  any  other: 
that  lively  and  courageous  spirit  oi  omm,  dur- 
ing that  whole  night  and  day,  was  in  gnevoua 
afiiction,  my  cell  having  further  been  emptied 
at  its  furniture.  But  the  night  that  followed 
was  to  me  most  doleful  beyond  eveijrtluiu^ 
daetbat  is  dismal:  whence  owing  to  prafooud 
distress  of  mind  and  anguish  oi  heart,  I 
sweated  blood,  a  thing  iucrediUe  to  be  be- 
lieved :  and  having  recourse  with  mudi  hu- 
mility and  with  tears  to  the  Lord,  I  felt  my- 
adf  entirely  freed  from  all  mental  aufferinf^ 
firom  all  sense  ol  mundane  thinga,  coming  t* 
myaelf  and  reflecting  how  fraiC  Ctding,  and 
wretched  I  am,  and  that  in  God  alooei,  and 
in  contemplating  him,  trae  happineaa^  eon- 
tent,  and  joy  are  to  be  foiuid.] 

65. 
Vita  et  Geata  Clementia  Yin.— [life  and  actiona  of  Clement  YIII.]    Informatt  politt.  zziz 

Originally  deaigned  to  be  a  continuation  of  Ciaconius,  where,  however,  I  do  not  find  it. 

An  account  d  the  rise  ci  the  pope — his  first  achievements:  "Exulum  turmaa  coemui^ 
qa<Mmm  insolens  furor  non  solum  m  continentem  sed  in  ipsa  litora  et  snbvecta  Tiberia  alveo 
■avigia  hoatiliter  insultabat " — [He  coerced  the  troops  or  exiles,  whose  insolent  fury  inaolted 
with  their  hoatilities  not  <mly  the  mainland  but  the  very  shwes  and  vessels  that  had  entcsed 
the  channel  of  the  Tiber.]  So  far  was  8ixtiis  V.  from  having  made  an  end  of  them;  the 
opposition  Clement  made  to  the  king  is  particularly  dwelt  upon :  how  reluctantly  be  had 
gone  into  it:  finally  the  conquest  of  Ferrara.  "A  me  jam  latius  corpta  scribi  of^rtuniori 
tempore  immortditati  nominis  tni  consecrabo." — [I  will  consecrate  to  the  immortality  of 
thy  name  at  a  more  fitting  time  what  has  been  already  begun  to  be  written  by  me  more  at 
la^]    Of  thia,  however,  nothing  is  to  be  fuund.    As  it  is,  it  is  of  little  c(msequenoe. 

66. 

Inatrnttione  d  8'  Bartolomeo  Powsinsky  dla  M**  del  re  di  Polonia  e  Soetia. — [Instruetiona 
to  8*  Bartholomew  Powsinsky  to  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Poland  and  Swedm.]  lat 
August,  15d3.    Subscribed,  Cinthio  AldoDrandini. 

EUgguaglio  della  andata  del  re  di  Polonia  in  Suetia,  1594.— [Account  of  thekingof  Poland'a 
going  into  Sweden,  1594] 

T  know  of  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  substance  of  these  pieces  as  adopted  in  the  narratiw, 
except  perhapa  the  assertion  in  the  second,  that  duke  Chanes  was  hated  at  bottom :  "  perche 
tgii  avea  ridotto  in  se  stesso  quasi  tntte  Y  incette  e  mercantie  e  tutte  le  cave  di  meCalli  e 
aopra  tutto  dell'  oro  e  dell'  argento"  [because  he  had  engrossed  to  himself  almost  all  pur- 
diaaea  and  merchandise,  and  all  the  vaulta  Amines?)  of  the  metds,  and  most  of  all,  of  gold 
and  silver]. 


67. 


1598. 


Relatione  di  Polonia. — [Account  of  Poland.] 

Composed  by  a  nnndo,  who  even  then  bitterly  lamenta  the  unbridled  love  of  liberty  among 
the  Poles. 

Tliey  wanted  a  weak  king,  none  of  warlike  sentiments.  They  say,  "  che  coloro  che  hanno 
spirito  di  gloria,  gli  hanno  vehementi  e  non  moderati  e  peWk'non  diutumi,  e  che  la  madre 
della  diutumiti  degli  imperii  h  la  moderatione  [that  those  who  have  a  spirit  of  ^ry  have 
vehement  and  imn^erate  and  not  laating  (spints),  and  that  the  mother  of  the  permanenee 
of  empires  is  moderation]. 

Neither  would  they  have  any  alliance  with  fordgners.  They  maintain  that  it  never  can  be 
difllcult  for  them  to  ddend  their  kingdom.  They  should  dwaya  have  50,000  cavdry  to  bring 
into  the  field,  and  at  the  worat  wouul  recover  in  winter  what  they  might  loae  in  aummer. 
They  boaat  of  the  example  of  their  anoeatoca. 
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The  nundo  reminda  them,  "che  gli  antichi  Poloni  non  npenno  che  con  fosae  imaltive  il 
gnmo  nel  idmi  Baltioo  in  Dannr  o  in  Elbing,  nh  ertno  intenti  a  tagliar  adve  per  aeminaie, 
ah  aadugavano  paladi  per  il  mcneaimo  effetto/' — [that  the  ancient  Poka  knew  not  what  it  waa 
to  aell  grain  in  the  Baltic  aea,  at  Danzig  and  Elbini^  nor  eagerly  cut  down  wooda  in  order 
that  tli^  might  aow  the  land,  nor  drained  marshea  for  the  aame  porpoae.] 

Tlie  nondo  ftirther  deacribea  the  progreaa  of  Roman  catluduaam,  which  waa  in  the  ytxj 
best  train.    I  have  adopted  the  more  important  pointa. 

68. 

Relatione  ddlo  atato  ipiritnale  e  politico  dd  i^no  di  Sueiia,  1598. — [Account  oi  the  apiri> 
tual  and  politioid  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  1508.] 

Upon  Sigismnnd's  attempts  upon  Sweden,  immediately  before  his  second  journey  thither. 
Also  made  use  of  in  its  essential  import. 

Yet  we  hare  some  remarkable  notices  on  preceding  occurrencet 

Eric  is  represented  as  nothing  better  than  a  tyrant.  "  Per  impresa  hotn.  un  aaino  caroo 
di  sale  a  piedi  d'  ima  montagna  erta  e  senxa  via  per  salirri  sopra,  et  egli  era  dipinto  con  un 
bastone  in  mano,  che  battera  il  detto  asino." — [For  a  derice  he  Imd  an  ass  with  a  load  of  sidt 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  without  any  way  to  ascend  by,  and  he  was  repreaoited  with  a  atidE 
in  his  hand  with  which  he  beat  the  ass.]  Hie  author  explains  this  emblem,  which  is  eanly 
to  be  understood  of  itsdf :  the  people  were  to  be  compelled  by  ftucce  to  render  eren  impos- 
sible services. 

John  IB  considered  as  a  dedded  Roman  catholic 

"  Perche  era  in  secreto  cattolico,  siccome  al  [Bdng  in  the  Roman  catholic  aecret,  aa  the 

nuntio  ha  affirmato  il  re  suo  figliulo,  us6  ogni  nundo  was  informed  hj  the  king  lus  son,  he 

industria  perche  il  figliulo  ritomasae  mentre  used  every  endeavour  that  his  son  might  le- 

esso  viveva  in  Suetia  a  fine  di  dichiararsi  aper-  turn  while  he  was  Uring  in  Sweden,  in  order 

tamente  cattoUco  e  ridurre  i  Iregno  ad  id)brac-  that  he  might  openly  avow  himself  a  Roman 

ciar  essa  fede."  catholic,  and  bnng  back  the  kingdom  to  the 

adoption  of  that  nith.] 

Meanwhile  I  could  not  venture  to  subscribe  to  these  things.  The  idea  probably  gradually 
formed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  worthy  Sigismund,  that  he  might  havfe  the  comfort  of  think- 
ing that  he  was  sprung  from  a  Roman  catholic  father. 

On  the  other  band,  Sigismnnd's  first  expedition  is  described  with  the  foil  stamp  of  the 
veradty  of  an  initiated  person.  Hie  ho]>e8  that  were  associated  with  that  aecond  e^ieditioD 
are  set  before  us  in  their  important  bearings  upon  Europe. 


INTERCALATION. 

Remarks  on  Bentivoglio't  Memoin. 

Cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio  (bom  in  1579),  when  in  his  six^-third  year^-not  in  1640,  as 
stated  by  the  edition  in  the  Clataici  Italiani,  but  in  1642,  as  Maxsuchelli  also  has  it— after 
haTing  composed  many  other  memoirs  on  the  history  of  the  world,  began  to  put  down  per- 
sonal memorabilia  also. 

He  originally  contemplated  embracing  his  first  residence  at  the  Roman  court,  hia  nundo- 
ships  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  times  of  his  cardinalship.  Had  he  accom- 
plished this,  the  historv  of  the  first  half  of  the  serenteenth  century  woula  have  been  enhdied 
with  the  addition  of  a  beautiful  work,  full  of  interesting  views. 

But  he  died  before  he  had  finished  even  the  first  part.  Hia  work,  Memorie  del  card'  Quido 
Bentivoglio  [Memoin  of  Cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio],  reaches  only  to  1600. 

It  gives  an  impression  of  calmness  and  comfort  such  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  old  prelate 
who,  no  longer  occuined  with  public  affairs,  now  lived  suitably  to  his  rank  in  his  own  palace. 
It  forms  a  very  pleasant  and  at  once  a  che^inr  and  instructiTe  piece  of  reading :  but  natn- 
rally  the  cardinal's  position  lays  him  under  obligations,  and  it  ia  olMNervable  that  he  does  not 
speak  out  all  that  he  has  to  say. 

The  description,  for  example,  which  he  gives  with  tolerable  fulness,  of  the  rnxlinah  whom 
he  found  about  Clement  VIiL,  corresponcu  but  too  much  in  general  points  with  the  notioea 
we  have  of  the  same  persons  from  other  quarters. 

The  very  first,  dean  Gesualdo,  is  described  by  Bentivo^o  aa  "  a  distinguished  man,  ot 
amiable  manners,  who  did  not  seek  business,  nor  yet  did  he  shun  it;"  but,  what  others  tell 
us,  and  which  no  doubt  Bentivoglio  knew,  of  his  thwarting  the  election  of  Sanseverino  from 

Personal  aversion,  what  pretensions  of  a  hirher  order  he  made  use  of  towards  other  car- 
inals  who  had  given  an  unwilling  adhesion,  now  all  his  efforts  ever  after  went  to  gain  over 
friends  in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  to  the  pontificate,  and  how  he  particularly  attached 
himself  to  Spain, — of  aU  this  we  learn  nothing. 

The  second  is  Aragona.  Bentivoglio  remarks  of  him,  "  In  earlier  conclaves  he  in  particular 
guided  the  younger  cardinals :  during  the  pope's  absence  he  administered  the  government 
of  Rome  in  the  most  brilliant  manner ;  he  likes  good  furniture ;  he  has  a  fine  diapd ;  he 
makes  exchanr^ea  of  altar-images.  But  therewitluil  the  man  is  not  suflSdently  described. 
He  was,  as  we  see  from  Delfino,  an  old  man  afflicted  with  gout,  whose  death  might  aoon  be 
looked  for,  but  who,  <mi  that  account,  cherished  only  the  more  firmlv  hopes  of  obtaininr  t^ 
pontificate.    He  was  by  no  means  so  mudi  respected  by  the  Spanish  ooort  as  he  co«ild  have 
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wished.  He  couM  gun  none  of  his  ends  in  the  coLgregation  ou  French  eoacems :  and  it 
wms  known  that  he  took  thii  very  ill :  but  not  the  leu  did  he,  with  that  view»  try  to  mau*- 
tain  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

That  impression  of  peace  and  calmness  which  the  book  produces,  arises  also  from  the  lighta 
being  purposely  rery  much  subdue  t,  from  life  not  being  properly  reproduced  txvJj  as  it 
appoured. 

69. 
Relatione  fatta  all'  ill**  sig'  card'*  d'  Este  al  tempo  della  sua  promotione  che  dorcra  andav 
in  Koma.    Bibl.  Vindob.  Codd.  Foscar.  n.  169. — [Report  rendered  to  the  moat  illus- 
trious lord  cardinal  d'  Este,  at  the  time  of  his  promotion,  when  he  bad  to  go  to  Some. 
Vienna  LUirary;  Codices  Foscariui,  No.  169.]    46  lea\es. 

In  consequence  of  the  agreement  thst  Clement  VIII.  had  made  with  Este  at  the  occufw- 
tion  of  Ferrara,  he  included  Alexander,  a  prince  of  that  house,  in  the  promotion  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1599. 

This  is  the  prince  whom  it  was  intended  by  our  paper  of  instructions  to  prepare  for  his 
entrance  into  court.  Although  it  bears  no  date.it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pland  m  the  year 
1599. 

Its  very  destination  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  a  Venetian  relatione.  It  was  to  put  the 
prince  in  such  a  position  as  would  enable  him,  like  a  good  pilot,  to  steer  properlv — "  per 
potere  come  prudente  nocchiero  prendcre  mcglio  Taura  propitia  delta  corte"  [to  enable  bun, 
like  a  prudent  pilot,  to  catch  with  better  effect  the  propitious  breese  of  the  court]  ;  it  say* 
nothing  shout  political  relations :  even  the  calamity  that  had  just  befallen  the  house  of  £ate 
is  passed  over  m  silence :  the  author's  sole  aim  is  to  point  oat  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  most  important  persons. 

The  po]>e,  his  nephews,  and  the  cardinals  are  described. 

Clement  VIII.  **Di  vita  incolpabile.  di  mente  retta,  di  conditione  nniversale.  8i  iia6 
dir  ch'  abbia  in  se  stcsso  tutta  la  theorica  e  la  pratica  della  politica  e  region  di  stato." — TOf 
blameless  life  and  upright  mind,  of  a  nature  adapted  for  everything.  It  may  be  said  that 
he  comprised  in  himseu  the  whole  theory  and  the  whole  practice  of  politics,  snd  the  phOo- 
n^hy  of  government.]  Here  we  find  that  Salvestro  Aldobraudini  stimulated  Paul  IV.  to 
■lake  war  on  Naples ;  yet  endeavours  were  made  thereupon  to  reconcile  the  family  at  4eaat 
with  the  Medici.  "Dicesi  che  Pio  V.  volendo  promovere  il  card*  Giovanni,  firatello  di  qiiesto 
pontefice,  assicurb  il  Q.l>.  Cosimo  che  tutta  questa  famigUa  gli  sarebbe  fidelissima  sempr^ 
e  che  niand6  1'  istesso  Ippolito  Aldobrandino,  hora  papa,  a  render  testimonio  a  S.  Altemi% 
della  quale  fu  molto  ben  visto." — [It  is  said  that  Pius  V.,  >»  ishing  to  promote  cardinal  Gio- 
^anni,  brother  of  this  pontiff,  assured  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  that  the  whole  of  this  fiunily 
would  ever  be  most  faithful  to  him,  and  sent  this  very  Hinpolytus  Aldobrandino,  now  popc^ 
to  give  testimony  to  his  highness,  hy  whom  he  was  looked  upon  very  favourably.]  At  that 
time  John  Bardi  was  in  most  favour  nith  pope  Clement.    "Fra  i  servitori  di  Clemente  il 

Siii  intimo  e  fiivorito  c  il  sig'  Giovanni  Bardi  uei  conti  di  Vemio,  luogotenentc  delle  guardie; 
i  moltabontiL,  virt lie  nobiitk."—[ Among  those  in  the  service  of  Clement  the  most  intimate 
and  favoured  is  lord  JohYi  Bardi,  one  of  the  counts  of  Vemio,  lientenant  of  the  guards,  a 
man  of  ninch  goodness,  virtue,  and  nobility.]  llic  new  cardinal  could  the  more  readily 
attach  himself  to  him,  as  he  wished  well  to  the  houst*  of  Eatc. 

The  Nephews.      Peter  Aldobraudini's  preponderance  ovir  San  Giorgio  was   decided. 
"San  Giorgio,  accommodato  1'  animo  alia  fortuna  sua,  mortificate  le  sue  pre:ensioni,  non 

Sareggia,  non  contrasta  piil,  ma  o  lo  seconds  o  non  s'  impaccia  seco,  e  si  mostra  sodisiktto 
eir  ottcnuta  segnatura  di  giustitia."— [San  Giorgio,  having  accommodated  his  mind  to  hia 
fortune,  having  mortified  his  pretensions,  did  not  coutciul,  did  not  nsist  any  more,  but 
either  seconded  him  or  did  not  embroil  himself  with  him,  and  showed  himself  satisfied  with 
having  obtained  the  segnatura  of  justice.] 

The  cardinals  went  off  into  two  factions — the  Spanish,  to  which  Montalto  was  already 
attached,  and  the  Aldobrandinhth.  The  former  could  count  at  that  time  on  25,  the  latter 
on  only  14  decided  and  staunch  members.  The  author  rightlv  points  to  that  person  as  the 
likeliest  candidate  for  the  popedom,  who  afterwards  actually  obtained  it,  Alexander  Medici. 
It  was  not  known  how  the  same  stood  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  but  on  that  account 
he  was  only  the  more  in  favour  with  Clement :  "per  patria  e  conformity  di  humore**  [on 
account  of  comitrv  and  conformity  of  disposition],  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  his  creature. 
The  historian  of  the  church,  Baronius,  makes  no  bad  figure :  "molto  amato  per  la  dot- 
trina,  bont&  e  simplicity  sua:  si  dimostra  tutto  spirito,  tutto  rescgnato  in  dio:  si  burla  del 
mondo  e  della  propria  esalratione  di  se  stesso." — [much  beloved  for  his  learning,  goodneaa, 
and  simplicity :  he  shows  himself  all  mind,  altogether  resigned  to  God  :  he  Uughs  at  the 
world  and  his  own  exaltation.] 

7a 

Relatione  di  Roma  dell'  111-  Sic*  Gioan  Delfino  K'  e  Pro,  ritomato  ambasciatore  aotto  U 
pontificato  di  Clemente  VIII.— [Report  on  Rome  from  the  Most  Illustrious  Lord  John 
Delfino,  Knight  and  Procurator,  on  his  return  as  ambassador  under  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  Vm.]     (1600.) 

This  too  is  <me  of  the  widely  diffnaed  reports;  it  is  very  copious— my  copy  conaiats  of  M 
quarto  learca  and  is  fnil  of  uiionnatien. 
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pope:  ( 'il  nascimento,  U  natnn,  e  la  Tite  del 
pope])  and  his  nephewa. 

I  [I  contider  it  almoat  neceasaij  to  speak 
I  of  the  two  cardinalafAldobnndino  and  8. 
'  Giorgio)  together,  liie  latter  is  about  45 
I  years  of  age,  a  man  of  mncfa  apirit,  hanigfaty, 
animated,  and  well  informed  in  the  alfaira  of 
the  woiid:  bnt  I  ranch  fear  that  he  ia  (^  a 
bad  disposition,  or  that  the  casualties  that  he 
has  met  with  in  the  world,  which  have  re- 
mored  liim  from  the  hifh  expectationa  in 
which  he  was  placed  at  tne  commencement 
of  the  pontificate,  have  made  lum  sncfa,  so 
that  with  everybody  hia  behariour  ia  not 
only  aevere,  but  almost  recklesa.  Hie  latter 
was  much  beloTcd  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
nope  before  he  roae  to  the  pontificate,  and 
for  long  after  he  had  the  chief  charge  oi 
affairs,  and  it  was  thought  by  erery  one  that 
he  would  have  to  be  first  nephew,  in  as  randi 
as  the  other  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  and 
Airther,  not  very  prosperous,  and  of  very 
little  judgment:  but  wnether  it  were  from 
his  want  of  prudence  in  not  having  known 
how  to  govern  as  was  reqmred,  having  had  a 
rupture  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  when 
he  threw  his  cap  on  the  ground,  with  the 
ambaaaador  of  Tuscany  when  be  said  that  he 
ought  to  dri%'e  him  away  from  the  court,  be- 
naea  the  disgusts  he  has  given  to  all  on  a 
thousand  occasions,  or  from  the  great  pru- 
dence and  skill  of  the  other,  or  the  natural 
force  of  blood,  the  latter  has  dailv  lost  so 
much  authority  and  credit  that  he  haa  none 
to  follow  him,  and  fails  to  obtain  whatever 
he  may  ask.  He  has,  indeed,  the  charge  of 
an  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Germany,  altlMtt|^ 
the  public  ministers  treat  of  the  same  with 
Aldobrandino,  and  in  untoward  matters  all 
apply  to  him.  I  had  at  first  some  high  words 
with  that  same  signor  cardinal  di  &m  Gior- 
gio, before  I  was  compelled  to  complain 
openly  in  the  first  audience,  out  of  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  the  republic,  and  twice  or 
thrice  I  caused  myself  to  be  heard  freely,  in 
such  wise  that  I  know  there  has  been  some- 
thing rained  by  it  as  respects  him,  and  the 
pope  has  taken  him  to  task,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  last  occasion  of  Ferrara:  but 
afterwards  there  was  an  exchange  betwixt  us 
of  every  kind  of  demonstration  of  love,  and 
I  have  always  honoured  him  as  was  befitting. 
I  believe  in  truth  that  he  is  ill  affected  to- 
wards your  aerenity  by  nature,  and  from  ac- 
cidental causes.  Tnis  I  first  knew  at  a  time 
in  which  he  threw  himsdf  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  he  has  shown 
himself  little  friendly  to  those  who  are  united 
with  the  French :  this  ill  will  of  his  has  frur- 
ther  been  increased  by  his  seeing  that  car- 
dinal Aldobrandino  has  on  all  occasions  pro- 
tected the  affairs  of  your  Excellencies,  as  if 
it  were  impossible  that  they  should  both 
concur  in  the  same  measure,  however  iust 
and  reasonable  it  might  be.  From  which 
one  may  have  an  idea  of  the  misery  of  the 
I>oor  ambassadors  and  public  representa- 
tives.] 

Tl.  The  second  chapter,  in  our  copy  at  least  formally  distinguished  as  such,  treats  of  the 
form  of  government,  the  finances,  and  the  armed  force.  Delfino  ia  amaied,  as  he  justly 
nii;:ht  be,  at  some  points  in  the  administTaticm  of  the  finances.  "Mentre  V  entrate  della 
rliicsa  sono  impegnate  al  ingroaso  ordinahamenteestnordiDariaaMnte;  eqoeBo  di'  h  peggio. 


I.  Delfino  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
papa"  [the  birth,  disposition,  and  life  of  the 

"DeUi  due  cardinali  (Aldobrandino  e  S. 
Giorgio)  reputo  quasi  necessario  inrlame 
nnitamente.  Uueato  rii  eti  d'  anni  45,  di 
gran  spirito,  altiero,  vivace  e  di  buono  cog- 
niiione  iielli  afbri  del  moudo:  ma  temo  assai 
cbe  sia  di  mala  natura,  overo  che  gli  acci- 
denti  del  m<mdo  occorsi,  che  1'  hanno  Icvato 
dalle  gran  speranse  in  che  si  h  posto  nel 
principio  del  pontificato,  lo  fanno  esser  talc, 
cio^  nimostrarsi  con  tutti  non  solo  severe 
ma  quasi  diaperato.  Questo  erji  grande- 
mente  amato  e  grandemente   stimato  dal 

Sapa  avanti  che  fosse  salito  al  pontificato,  e 
oppo  per  gran  peuo  ebbe  la  cura  princi- 
paw  de  nei^tii,  e  ai  credeva  da  ogn'  uno  che 
egli  avesse  da  esser  il  primo  nipote,  perche 
r  altro  era  pii^  ^ovane,  assai  di  poca  pros- 
peritk  e  di  pochissima  c(^nizione:  ma  o  sia 
stato  la  sua  poca  pmdensa  nel  non  essersi 
saputo  governare  come  averebbe  bisognato, 
aendosi  rotto  con  V  ambaaciatore  di  Spagna 
muindo  gittb  U  beretta,  con  V  ambasdator  di 
Toscana  ouando  li  disse  che  il  papa  doveria 
caodarlo  oi  corte,  oltre  i  disgnsti  che  ha  dato 
a  tutti  in  mille  occasioni,  o  pur  la  gran  pm- 
densa e  deatretsa  dell'  altro,  o  la  fona  natural 
del  aan^^e,  queato  ha  perduto  ogni  riomo 
tanto  di  autoritk  c  di  oredito  che  wm  na  chi 
lo  seruiti  e  non  ottiene  cosa  alcuna  die  di- 
mandi.  Ha  per6  il  carico  di  tutti  li  negotii 
d'  Italia  e  Germania,  se  bene  li  ministri  pu- 
blid  trattino  li  medesimi  con  Aldobrandmo, 
c  uelle  cose  brusche  tutti  ricorrono  a  lui.  lo 
con  esso  sig*  card**  di  S.  Giorgio  nel  prindpio 
ho  passato  (|ualche  borasca,  anzi  nella  prima 
audiensa  Aii  astretto  a  dolermi  apertamente 
per  dignity  della  republica,  e  doi  o  tre  volte 
mi  sono  losciato  intendere  liberamente,  in 
modo  tale  che  so  che  h  ststo  frutto  apresso 
di  lui.  et  il  pspa  1'  ha  avuto  a  carro,  e  p  irti- 
colarmcnte  uell'  ultima  occasione  di  Ferrara : 
m:i  doppo  sempre  b  passato  tra  noi  ogni  sorte 
di  dimostratione  d'amore,  et  io  1'  ho  onorato 
sempre  come  si  conveiiiva.  Credo  veramente 
che  sia  mal  affetto  alia  Scrcnitk  Voatra  per 
natura  e  per  accidcnte :  la  sua  nature  1'  ho 
deschtta,  ma  dir6  solo  delli  accidenti.  Prima 
sappia  che  da  un  itesso  in  qua  s'  ^  buttato 
affatto  in  braocio  de*  Spagnuoli,  e  si  ^  di- 
mostrato  poco  amico  di  qudli  che  sono  uniti 
con  Franccsi :  ha  cresduto  aucora  onel  mal 
animo  suo  il  vedere  che  il  cardinal  Aldobran- 
dino habbi  in  tutte  le  occasioni  protetto  li 
affari  dell'  EE.  VV.,  quasi  che  non  sia  possi- 
bile  che  concorrino  arobidue  in  alcuiia  opera- 
tione,  per  giusta  e  raggionevole  che  sia.  I>i 
che  si  puo  conoscere  la  miseria  de'  p  >vcri 
ttinbasoiatori  et  reppreseutanti  publid. 
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•i  compnno  ctstelli  e  giurisdittioni  de'  siidditi  •  1}  o  2  per  oento,  (ich  rentche:  dm  wo  vid 
abwemn)  e  si  pagano  ceuti  •  9  o  10  per  cento,  parendo  strano  agli  uomino  aayj  cbe  in  tante 
■tretteue  si  faiino  c^uette  compre,  e  piii  h  che  se  si  vozliono  far  certe  ipese,  n<m  ai  fbooano 
per  via  delli  dauan  del  castello,  per  non  ci  andar  debitando  e  conaumaudo  del  tatto." — 
[While  the  Church's  reTenuea  are  mortgaged  wholesale,  ordinarily  and  extraordinuilj;  wad 
which  is  worse,  castles  and  jurisdictions  are  purchased  from  the  subjects  at  li  And  2  per 
cent,  (I  understand  that  they  yielded  as  much)  and  mortgages  ^y  9  or  10  per  cent,  it  aecani- 
ing  strange  to  all  intelligent  men  that  in  such  straits  such  bairns  should  be  made;  and 
what  is  more,  when  it  is  wished  that  a  certain  expenditure  should  be  made,  the  ftmdi 
not  taken  from  money  in  the  castle,  in  order  to  avoid  going  there  and  spending  and 
suming  the  whole.]  We  see  that  even  at  that  time  there  were  people  that  were  acandaliaed 
at  the  borrowed  money  in  the  treasuir-  For  the  rest,  after  the  first  brief  satisftction  ISdt  at 
Ferrara,  much  discontentment  entered  there.  "Nobili  e  pqpolo  si  darebbero  Tolenticri  a  qiyd 
principe  si  voglia,  per  uscir  dalle  mani  dove  si  troyano.** — [Nobles  and  people  would  wiQiagfy 

five -themselves  to  any  prince  whatever  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  hands  m  which  they 
nd  themselves.] 

III.  "Intelligence." — [Correspondence.]  How  doubtfulh^  the  pope  stood  with  the  en 
and  with  Philip  II. — ^he  expected  the  king^s  deatli  with  a  kind  of  anxiety :  how  ill  he 
with  Florence,  for  it  was  very  well  remembered  that  the  house  of  Aldobrandini  bdovigcd  to 
the  expatriated  party  ("  le  cose  passano  perno  che  con  ogn'  altro,  ricordandosi  d'eaaer  aodato 
il  papa  e  la  sua  casa  ramingo  per  il  mondcr'  [matters  go  on  worse  than  with  anyother.  it 


bemg  remembered  that  the  pope  and  his  family  have  gone  roving  through  the  wonfl]) : 

much  better,  on  the  other  hand,  with  France  and  Poland,  particularly  with  the  las^ 

which  he  had  common  interests  and  plans,  ("concorrendo  e  dall'  una  e  dall'  altra  parte  i 
teressi  nel  presente  e  dis^ni  nel  tempo  a  venire"  [there  being  a  concurrence  of  hwk  laAbm, 
both  in  present  interests  and  in  plans  for  the  ftiture]).    But  Clement  was  preposaeaaed  in  itf 
TOUT  of  nobody  so  much  as  the  prince  of  Siebenburg : 


[With  the  prince  of  Transylvania  tiM  pops 
has  conducted  himself  so  affectionately,  keep- 
ing an  apostolic  nuncio  at  his  court,  and  haT- 
ing  in  my  time  given  him  60,000  acodi  on 
three  occasions,  and  having  made  infii^j^ 
good  offices  to  be  done  with  the  emperor  for 
service,  so  that  he  might  be  said  to  De  inter- 
est d  and  obliged  to  the  continuance  of  hk 
protection  :  and  I  believe  that  the  poor 
prince  deser\'ed  it.  for  he  had  resolved  upon 
the  war,  rcckoninp^  mainly  on  the  counsd  and 
the  promises  of  his  holiness :  how  much,  firat 
three  years  ago,  and  further  two  veara  ngo, 
he  extolled  tne  virtue  and  worth  of  thia 
prince  to  the  very  heavens,  having  told  ina 
many  times  that  he  alone  had  m£le  war  oa 
the  Turks,  so  much  more  of  lale,  when  lie 
made  a  surrender  to  him  of  his  states,  remained 
very  clear,  and  he  preached,  though  a  great 
man,  such  as  few :  whence  it  appears,  that 
although  he  had  promised  to  the  emperor  to 
make  him  a  cardinal,  and  to  himself  Deaide% 
he  would  not  have  observed  anything,  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  bis  holineaa  had  felt 
much  consoled  on  his  returning  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  states.] 

IV.  "  Cardinal!." — [Cardinals.]    They  are  all  passed  severally  under  review,  and  more  or 
less  favourably  pronounced  upon. 

V.  "  De'  soggetti  che  cascano  in  ma^or  consideratione  per  lo  pontificato." — [On  aubjecia 
that  fall  into  greater  consideration  for  the  popedom.] 

VI.  "  Interessi  con  Venetia." — [Interests  connected  wich  Venice.]    Already  a  thouaaud 
controversies  were  mooted. 


"  Col  prencipe  di  Transilvania  ha  trattato 
il  papa  con  tanto  amore,  e  con  tener  nn  nuntio 
apostolico  appresao  di  lui  e  con  averli  dato  in 
mio  tempo  oOm.  scudi  in  tre  volte  e  con  in- 
finiti  officii  fatti  fare  con  1'  imperatore  per 
aenitio,  che  quasi  poteva  dirsi  interessato  et 
obligato  alia  continua  sua  protettione:  e  credo 
che  1  povcro  prencipe  la  roeritava,  perches'  b 
risolnto  alia  guerra  c^n  fondamento  princi- 
pale  del  consi^lio  et  delle  promesse  di  8.  S**: 
quanto  nel  pnncipio  gik  tre  anni  e  gik  due  an- 
Cora  esaltava  la  virtii  e  valor  di  questo  pren- 
cipe fino  al  cielo,  avendo  detto  a  me  piil  volte 
ch'  egli  solo  faceva  la  guerra  al  Turco,  tanto 
pi^  ultimamente  con  la  cessione  che  gli  fecc 
dc'  suoi  stati  restava  molto  chiarito,  et  il  ])re- 
dicava  un  gran  da  pooo  :  onde  si  vedc  che  se 
bene  aveva  promesso  all'  imperatore  di  farlo 
cardinale  et  a  lui  ancora,  non  averebbc  per6 
osservato  cosn  alcuna,  e  perci6  credo  che  es- 
sendo  tomato  al  governo  de'  suoi  stati  abbia 
aentito  S.  S^  gran  consolatione." 


"  QuandA  non  si  proveda  alle  pretensioni 
et  ai  disordini,  un  giorno  si  entrerk  in  qual- 
che  travaglio  di  gran  momento,  massime  di 

auesti  novi  acquisti  (Uber  die  Schiffahrt  auf 
em  Po),  che  sempre  vi  penso  per  cognitione 
che  ho  della  nature  de'  preti  e  dclla  chieaa  mi 
fa  temerc," 

Tliis  anticipation  was  but  too  soon  reahsed. 


[If  no  provision  be  made  with  respect  to 
claims  and  irregularities,  there  will  come  one 
day  some  such  embarrassment  of  great  mo- 
ment, chiefly  about  these  new  aoquiaitioiia 
(on  the  navigation  of  the  Po^,  which  I  al vaya 
remind  you  that  tlie  knowledge  I  have  of  the 
nature  of  priests  and  of  the  church  makea 
roe  fear.] 


71. 
Venier :  Relatione  di  Roma.     1601. — [Venier's  Report  from  Rome.    1601.] 
Already  had  the  diaacnaioDS  betwixt  the  pope  and  Venice  become  pretty  keen.    Thn  Ye- 
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netutnt  reAiied  to  send  their  patriarchs  to  Rome  for  toe  purpoee  of  being  approved ;  bitter 
contentions  had  broken  out  on  the  subject  of  the  Goro  mouth  of  the  Po ;  and  about  these 
Tcr^  contentions  Venier  was  sent  to  Rome. 

He  remained  there  but  a  short  time :  nevertheless  the  sketch  he  gives  of  Clement  VIII.  is 
highly  useful. 


"  Delia  natura  et  pensieri  del  pontefice,  per 
qndlo  che  a  me  tocca  di  considerare  nella  pre- 
seute  congiuutura  per  li  negotii  che  ^omal- 
mente  tratta  V.  Serenity  con  S.  Beatitudine^ 
dir6  che  il  papa  in  questa  etk  sua  di  65  anni 
ipid  sano  epiil  gagliardodi  quelloche  sia  stato 
negli  anni  adietro,  non  havendo  indispositione 
aieuna  ftioriche  quella  della  chiragra  o  gotta, 
che  per6  li  serve,  come  vogiiono  li  meciici,  a 
teoerlo  preservato  da  altre  indisposition),  e 
questo  molto  ]Hil  di  rado  e  molto  meno  che 
per  r  inansi  le  da  molestia  al  presente,  per  la 
Dona  regola  particolarmente  del  viver,  nel 

Snale  da  certo  tempo  in  qua  procede  con  gran- 
iaaima  riserva  e  con  notabile  astinensa  nel 
here :  che  le  giova  anco  grandemente  a  non 
dar  fomento  dla  grassexsa.  alia  quale  h  molto 
inclinata  la  sua  complessione,  usando  anco 
Iier  questo  di  frequentare  V  esercitio  di  cam- 
minar  lonj^mente  sempre  che  senxa  sconcio 
de  negotii  conosce  di  poterlo  fare,  ai  quali 
nondimeno  po*  la  sua  gran  capacity  supphsce, 
intanto  che  le  resta  comoda  parte  di  tempo 
che  dispensa  admettendo  persone  private  et 
altri  che  secondo  U  solito  ricorrono  a  8.  S** .  A 
negotii  gravi  si  applica  con  ogni  suo  spirito, 
et  persiste  in  essi  sensa  mostranie  maialcuna 
fiachessa,  et  quando  li  succede  di  vederii  con- 
dusi,  gode  et  nuisoe  mirabilmente  il  conteuto 
che  ne  riceve.  tih  di  cosa  maggiormente  si 
compiace  che  di  esser  stimato,  et  che  sia  ris- 
pettata  la  sua  reputatione,  della  ouale  b  gelo- 
sissimo.  Et  quauto  per  la  complessione  sua 
molto  sanguigna  e  colerica  h  facile  ad  aocen- 
dersi,  prorompendo  con  grandissima  vehe- 
mentia  in  esageratioui  piene  di  escandesoenia 
et  acerbitl^  tanto  anco  inentre  vede  che  altri 
tace  con  la  lingiia  seben  s*  attrista  nel  sembi- 
ante,  si  ravede  per  se  stesso  et  procnra  con 
grau  benigniti  di  raddolcirc  ogni  amaritu- 
uine :  la  qual  cosa  h  cosl  nota  hormai  a  tutti 
li  cardinali  che  ne  danno  cortese  awerti- 
mento  agli  amici  loro,  sicome  lo  diede  anco  a 
me  nel  primo  congresso  1'  illustrissimo  sig* 
card**  di  Verona  per  miadalui  stimata  molto 
utile  conformatione.  Ha  8.  8**  volti  li  pen- 
sieri suoi  alia  gloria,  nh  si  pub  imaginare 
quanto  acquisto  facciano  li  principi  della 
g^ratia  sua,  mentre  secondano  la  sua  inclina- 
tione.  Onde  Spagnoli  in  partieolare,  che 
sempre  mirand  a  conservarsi  et  ad  aumentar 
la  gran  parte  che  hanno  nella  corta  di  Roma, 
non  trascurano  punto  Y  oocaaione:  et  perb 
con  tanto  maggior  prontesxa  hanno  applicato 
r  animo  a  far  qualche  impresa  contra  Turchi. 
come  hora  si  vede,  et  con  andar  sofferendo 
non  mediocri  duresse,  che  provano  anco  loro 
nelli  negotii  importanti,  pturticolumente  p^ 
causa  di  ginrisditione,  che  vivono  alia  corte  di 
Roma,  si  vanno  sempre  piil  avanxando  nel 
riportare  in  mdte  cose  non  piccole  soddis£st- 
tioni.  £  tenuto  generalmente  il  pontefice 
persona  di  gran  vimk,  bonti  et  reUgione :  di 
che  egli  si  compiace  hr  che  del  continno  se 
ne  v^gano  s^ui  et  importanti  effetti.  £t  se 
ben  li  cardinau  si  vedono  nel  presente  ponte- 
fice scemata  molto  quella  autoritilL  che  ne' 
tempi  passati  sono  stati  soliti  d'havere,  rea- 


[As  for  the  disposition  and  intentions  of 
the  pope,  as  to  what  it  concerns  me  to  con- 
sider in  the  present  comuncture  for  the  affidra 
which  your  serenity  dauy  treats  with  his  bea- 
titude, I  shall  say  that  the  pope  in  this  his 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  is  in  better  health  and 
more  vigorous  than  what  he  was  some  years 
ago,  not  having  any  indisposition  except  that 
of  chira^  or  gout,  which  indeed  serves,  aa 
the  physicians  say,  to  keep  him  free  from  other 
ailments,  and  this  now  troubles  him  much 
seldomer  and  less  severely  than  formerly, 
owing  particularly  to  the  good  rulea  he  ob- 
serves as  to  diet,  to  which  he  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  time,  and  in  which  he  observes  the 
utmost  care,  accompanied  with  notable  absti- 
nence in  drinking :  and  this  further  aaaists 
him  much  in  not  encoura^;ing  a  tendency  to 
corpulence,  to  which  he  la  constitutionally 
much  disposed,  employing  likewise  for  this 
piurpose  frequent  exercise  in  lon^  walks  aa 
often  as  he  can  contrive  to  do  so  without  pre- 
judice to  affairs,  to  which  nevertheless  he 
makes  compensation  by  his  great  capacity,  so 
that  he  still  has  left  to  him  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  his  time  which  he  spends  in  ad- 
mitting private  pers<ms  and  otners  who,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  apply  to  his  holiness.  TV) 
serious  affairs  he  applies  himself  with  all  hia 
might,  and  perseveres  at  them  without  signs 
of  tatirue ;  and  when  he  sees  them  brought 
to  a  dose,  he  is  deUghted,  and  wonderfully 
enjoys  the  satisfaction  this  gives  him.  Nor 
does  anything  gratify  him  more  than  his  being 
much  thought  of,  and  having  respect  paid  to 
his  reputation,  of  which  he  is  most  jealous. 
And  whereas  from  his  constitution,  which  is 
very  sanguine  and  choleric,  he  is  easily  ex- 
cited, breaking  out  with  immense  vehemence 
into  exaggerations  full  of  heat  and  bitterness, 
so  much  tlie  more  when  he  sees  the  party  he 
addresses  silent  with  his  tongue,  althou^  his 
face  indicates  sadness,  does  he  come  to  himself 
again,  and  try  with  great  kindness  to  soften 
down  all  bitterness :  all  which  is  now  so  well 
known  to  all  the  cardinals,  that  they  have  the 
courtesy  to  apprize  their  friends  of  iC  was 
done  also  to  me  at  the  first  conference  by  the 
most  illttstrioas  lord  cardinal  of  Verona  for 
my,  by  him  considered,  very  usefid  guidance. 
His  holiness  has  turned  his  thoughts  to  glory, 
nor  can  it  be  imagined  what  advantage  princes 
derive  from  his  favour  when  they  second  hia 
inclination.  Hence  the  Spaniards  in  parti- 
cular, who  are  always  aiming  at  the  preserva- 
tion and  increase  of  their  great  influence  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  never  neglect  a  single 
opportunity :  and  they  have  therefore  applied 
their  minds  with  the  greater  promptituoe  to 
the  making  of  such  an  expedition  against  the 
Turks  as  we  now  see;  and  while  they  go  on 
enduring  no  small  hardships  which  stul  try 
them  in  matters  of  importance,  particulariy 
in  refnence  to  jurisdiction,  those  who  reside 
at  the  court  of  Rome  contmue  making  more 
and  more  progresa  in  obtaminguo  small  sa- 
tisfrMTtion  in  many  matters.  The  pontiff  is 
generally  held  to  be  a  penon  of  great  virtue^ 
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tando  qiusiche  del  tntto  esdati  dalla  parteci- 
|wti<Hie  de  nesotii  piii  importanti,  poiche  ben 
■peiao  fino  al  ultima  cooduaione  fli  eui  non 
hanno  delle  trattationi  la  gii  aolita  notitia, 
mottrano  nondimeno  di  itimare  il  pontefice, 
lodano  la  8^  8.  con  tennini  dt  tonima  rive- 
renaa,  oelrbrando  la  prudenaa  et  1'  altre  virtil 
sue  con  grand*  esageratione,  affinnando  che  se 
foaae  occasione  bora  di  elegere  pontefice,  noo 
elegerebbono  altro  che  cjueato  medesimo,  se- 
ben  aoo  molto  retondici  et  profondi  i  loro 
peusieri,  et  le  parole  et  le  apnarenae  sono  volte 
ai  propiij  diMtgta  forse  a  Koma  |iii^  che  al- 
trove. 


goodneta,  and  religion:  of  which  li^jiln  thai 
people  should  always  see  aignaand  importaBf 
effects.  And  although  the  cardiiuda  see  thoB- 
selves,  under  the  present  pope,  much  cnitailed 
of  the  authority  which  they  used  to  hcve  m 
times  past,  they  remaining  almost  quite  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  mcwe  ' 
affairs,  since,  for  a  long  wliile,       _ 
have  never  been  made  known  to  them,  aa  tbtf 
used  to  be,  until  finalJiy  closed,  yet  the^  ahovad 
their  esteem  for  the  pontiff  dj  praiaiii^  kit 
hoUneas  in  terma  of  the  utmost  revercncc;  faj 
high-flown  eulogies  of  his  prudenoe  and  other 
virtues,  affirming  that  had  th^  to  dcct  « 
pontiff  now,  thev  would  elect  none  Irat  te 
present,  although  they  are  very  reeondito  and 
profound  in  their  thoughta,  and  words 
appearances  are  turned  to  their  proper 
perhaps  more  at  Rome  than  in  c^ier  pUeea.] 

The  ambaasador  succeeded  once  more  in  compo^in^  the  dissensions,  although  the  pope  had 
already  been  talking  of  excommunications ;  yet  ne  thinks  him,  upon  the  whok^  well  Hiap^fff)|[ 
Venice  agreed  to  send  her  patriarch  to  Rome. 

72. 

lustruttioiie  all'  ill"*  et  ecc^  marchesc  di  Viglienna  ambaaciatore  cattolioo  in  Rona  IflQt. 
— [Instructions  to  the  moat  illustrioua  and  excellent  marquis  of  Viglicniia,  catholie' 
ambaasador  in  Rome.    16U3.]    (luformatt.  politt.  n.  26.) 

Viglienna  was  Sessa's  successor.    Our  author  fairly  enough  leavea  it  to  the 
who  was  leaving  the  pbce,  to  report  on  the  pope  and  his  neareat  relationa.    He 
informs  us  with  rcsfiect  to  the  cardinals.    He  proposes  to  point  out  to  which  fectioa 
belonged     From  this,  then,  we  see  that  the  state  of  things  was  much  dhanged  ainee  lS8iL 
Inhere  are  now  only  10  cardinals  adduced  as  decidedly  Spanish.    Formerly  there  was  bat 
little  said  about  the  French  ones ;  of  these  there  now  appear  nine — the  remainder  bdoi^pad 
to  no  party. 

This  author,  too,  is  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  the  curia.  "  Qui  le  diffcveaai;  k 
pretensioni,  le  paci,  le  guerre  si  manq^giano.  .  .  .  Le  conditioni  invitano  ipid  vivad  e  ouidi 
di  grandeasa,  di  maniera  che  non  h  meravij^ia  che  qui  fioriacano  i  piii  acuti  mgegnL" — [Tfen 
differences,  claims,  pacifications,  and  wars  are  disposed  of  .  .  .  llie  circumaUacea  of  the 
place  invite  the  most  vivacious,  and  those  who  court  greatness  most,  in  sudi  a  maimer  tint 
no  wonder  the  most  acute  geniuses  flourish  there.] 

73. 

Dialogo  di  mens'  Malaspina  sopra  lo  stato  spirituale  e  politico  dell'  imperio  e  delle  prorincie 
infette  d'  heresie. — {Dialogue  of  monsieur  Malaspina  on  the  spiritual  and  political  atate 
of  the  empire  aud  of  the  provinces  infected  with  heresy.]     (Vallic  n.  17.    i42  kavea.) 

A  dialogue  between  monsignor  Malaspina,  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  the  bishops  of  Lyons 
and  Cordova ;  alao  of  the  dngy  of  the  four  leading  nations :  Mout  the  year  1600.  Mmtwn 
is  made  in  it  of  the  occupation  of  Ferrsra. 

The  particular  object  of  it  is  to  compare  what  earlier  popea  with  what  Clement  VUL  had 
done  for  the  progress  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Under  the  previous  popes  : 

"  1.  La  rcduttione  delle  Indie.  2.  La  ce- 
Icbratione  del  concilio.  3.  La  lega  santa  e  la 
vittoria  navale.  4.  L'  erettione  de'  coU^i. 
5.  L'  offerta  dagli  hcrrtici  del  primato  di 
Pietro  al  patriarcha  Constantinopolitano  .  .  . 
(?).  6.  Laconstantiadelrecattolicoinnon 
couccdere  agli  lieretici  nei  paesi  bassi  cose  in 
pregiudicio  della  religione.^ 


From  pope  Clement  VIII. : 

"1.  II  govcmo  pastorale  et  universale.  2. 
n  govemo  particolare  dei  dorainii  del  stato 
ecclesiastico.  3.  La  vita  di  8.  Beatitudine. 
4.  U  Turca  hora  per  opera  di  S.  Beatitudine 
fatto  apparire  di  potersi  vincere.  5.  Ferrara 
occupata.  6.  L'  eswrsi  fatto  cattoUco  il 
christianiasimo  re  di  Francia." 


[1.  The  reduction  of  the  Indiea.  2.  The 
celebration  of  the  council  3.  The  lu>ly  league 
and  the  naval  victory.  4.  The  erection  of 
colleges.  5.  The  offer  of  the  heretics  belongs 
ing  to  the  primary  of  Peter,  to  the  Con- 
st antinopolitan  patriarch  ...  (?).  6.  The 
firmness  of  the  catholic  king  in  making  no 
concessions  to  the  prejudice  of  religion  in  i^ 
vour  of  the  heretics  in  the  Netherlanda.] 

[1.  Pastoral  and  universal  rovemment.  2. 
The  particular  government  of  the  dominioaa 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  8.  The  life  of  hia 
holiness.  4.  Tlie  possibility  of  vanouiahing 
the  Turk,  now  made  manifest  by  want  haa 
been  done  by  his  holincas.  5.  Ilie  oecnpa- 
tion  of  Ferrara.  6.  The  moat  Chriatian  kmc 
of  France  having  become  (Roman)  cathoticTj 


1  TiMt  h,  RfMuihh,  fhna  tto  «thoHc  Ui«.-Ta. 
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MalMpiiiA.coiidudn  that  thb  was  of  more  importanoe  than  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 
teat.    Waturallj  enough.    The  treatise  is  dedicated  to  the  papal  nephews. 

I  have  been  ible  to  find  but  one  point  worth  notifdn?  in  this  long  piece  of  writing. 

The  author  was  at  the  electoral  diet  at  Ratisbon  in  1575.  There  he  conversed  with  the 
electoral  prince  Augustus  of  Saxony.  That  prince  was  still  far  from  raising  any  hopes  in  the 
Roman  catholics  oims  going  over  to  them.  He  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  made  no 
■oeount  of  tiie  pope,  whether  as  pope  or  as  monarch  of  Rome,  or  because  of  his  treasures : 
that  the  papal  treasure-chamber  was  rather  a  dstem  than  a  living  spring ;  he  was  concerned 
only  about  this,  "that  a  monk  like  Pius  V.  should  have  united  such  poweifU  princes  in 
carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Turks :  he  might  easily  do  the  same  thiuj^  against  the  protest- 
ants."  In  fact,  Gregory  XIII.  had  projected  such  a  design.  Perceivmg  that  France  would, 
from  dread  of  the  Huguenots,  take  no  part  in  the  Turkish  war,  he  held  that  a  genoal  league 
of  the  Roman  catholic  princes,  alike  a^nst  Turks  and  protestants,  was  necessary.  Tiiis 
forthwith  became  the  subject  of  negotiations  with  the  emperor  and  tilie  archduke  Chailes  in 
Steiermark. 

74. 

Relatione  delle  chiese  di  Sassonia.  Felidbus  auspiciis  iU"*  comitis  Frid.  BorromeL  16(13. 
— [Account  of  the  churches  of  Saxony.  Under  the  felicitous  auspices  of  the  most  illus- 
trious count  Fred.  Borromeo.    1603.J    BibL  Ambros.  H.,179. 

Another  of  the  various  projects  of  Roman  Catholicism  for  recovering  possession  of  Qei^ 
many. 

The  author  is  convinced  that  people  in  Germany  were  gradually  becoming  tired  of  protest- 
antism. Fathers  were  already  bttle  concerned  about  bringing  up  their  chudren  in  tneir  re- 
ligion. "  li  lasciano  in  abandono,  perche  dio  gl'  inspiri,  come  essi  dicono,  a  qual  die  sia  ptf 
auute  dell'  anime  loro." — [They  neglect  them  altogether,  for  God  prompts  them,  as  th^ 
say.  to  (seek)  whatever  may  be  for  thdr  salvation.] 

In  this  conviction  he  forms  projects  upon  two  of  the  leading  protestant  territories.  Saxony 
and  Westphalia. 

In  Saxony  the  administrator  had  already  extirpated  Calvinism.  lie  was  to  be  ^^ed 
through  the  hope  of  the  re-acquisition  of  the  electorate  ("  mettergU  inansi  speransa  di  poter 
per  la  via  della  conversione  fard  assoluto  patrone  dell'  dettorato**  [to  set  before  him  the  nope 
of  beingenabled,  by  the  war  of  conversion,  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  dector- 
ate]).  Even  the  native  nooitity  would  willinj^y  see  themselves  again  rendered  capable  of 
obtaining  the  bishoprics. 

On  the  subject  of  Westpha]jj^|«  expresses  himself  as  follows : — 


*'I]  Casimiro  aveva  ima  sorella  vedora,  cbe 
fu  m<^lie  d'un  landgravio  d'Hassia,  la  quale 
suol  vivere  in  Braubach,  terra  sopra  il  Rheno, 
e  si  dimostra  piena  di  molte  virtu  morali  e  di 

3ua1che  Imne  del  delo :  suol  esercitare  I'opere 
i  charitk  per  molto  xelo,  facendo  molte  ele- 
mosine  e  eonsolando  gl'  inferrai  di  quei  con- 
tomi  con  provederli  di  medicine;  conversa 
volentieri  eon  alcuui  padri  del  Giesdi  e  con 
Tarrivescovo  di  Treveri.  .  .  .  E  opinione  di 
molti  che  mediante  una  piil  diligensa  o  di 
qudche  padre  del  Giesii  amato  da  Id  o  di 
qualche  prindpe  cattolico  o  vescovo  sariafacil 
oosa  di  ndurla  totalmente  alia  vera  fede :  .  .  . 
di  che  se  dio  benedetto  desse  la  gratia  e  che 
la  cosa  passasse  con  conveniente  s^retesxa, 
sarebbe  ella  ottimo  instrumento  per  conver- 
tire  poi  il  nipote  con  la  sorella  di  lui  et  un 
altra  figlia  che  rests  del  Casimiro.** 


[Casimir  had  a  sister,  who  waa  a  widow, 
that  had  been  wife  of  a  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
which  sister  usually  lives  at  Braubadi 
(Biberach?),  an  estate  on  the  Rhine,  and 
shows  herself  full  of  many  moral  virtues  and 
of  some  light  o(  heaven :  she  is  wont  to  prao 
tise  works  of  charity  with  much  seal,  doing 
much  alms,  consoling  the  infirm  of  those  dis- 
tricts, and  also  providing  them  with  medicine; 
she  willingly  converses  with  some  fathers  of 
the  sodety  of  Jesus,  and  with  the  archbishop 
of  Treves.  ...  It  is  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  by  means  of  more  diligence,  or  of  some 
father  of  Jesus  loved  by  her,  or  of  some  (Ro- 
man) catholic  prince  or  bishop,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  bring  her  altogether  back 
to  the  true  foith :  ...  of  which  should  the 
blessed  God  ^rant  the  favour,  and  that  the 
matter  pass  with  convenient  secrecy,  she  will 
then  be  the  best  instrument  for  the  subse- 
quent conversion  of  her  nephew,  tc«ether 
with  his  sister  and  another  daughter  kft  by 
Casimir.] 

The  author  here  alludes  to  Anna  Elisabeth  of  Westphalia,  wife  of  Philip  H.  of  Hesse 
Rheinfels,  who  died  so  nriy  as  1583.  She  had  previouuy  fdlen  under  suspicion  of  Calvin- 
ism, and  on  that  account  was  once  hurt  in  a  tumult.  We  see  that  at  a  later  date,  at  her 
jointure  residence  at  Braubach,  which  she  embellished,  she  made  herself  suspected  of  the 
opposite  tendency  to  Roman  catholidsm. 

Such  is  the  combination  on  which  our  author  builds.  He  thinks  that  on  the  young  count 
Palatine  being  then  married  to  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  whole  country  wovdd  become  nomaa 
catholic 
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76.  • 

Initrattione  •  V.  S***  Mons*  Barberino  urdTeicooo  di  Nftiarct  destinato  nuntio  ordinario  di 
N.  Sig*^  al  re  christianissimo  in  Francia,  1G03. — [Inateiiction  to  your  Lordship,  Monsignor 
Barberino,  archbishop  of  Nasareth,  appointed  ordinary  nuncio  of  our  Ltjru  to  the  uiost 
Chnstian  king,  in  France,  1603.]    (MS. Rom.) 

Elaborated  by  cardinal  P.  Aldohraudiuo,  who  often  mentions  his  previous  embassy  to  the 
French  court;  and  intended  for  the  further  promotion  of  Roman  cathohcism  after  the  im- 
pure it  had  received  from  the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  in  France. 

Let  us  attend  to  some  of  the  suggestions  that  are  given  to  the  nuncio  (who  was  after- 
wards Clement  VIIL). 


"Ella  farit  si  con  il  re  ch'  e^li  mostri  non 
adamente  di  desiderareche  ^  eretid  si  con- 
▼ertino,  ma  che  dopo  che  si  sono  convertiti, 

gh  ajuti  e  favorisca. H  pensare  a  bi- 

unciare  Ic  cose  in  manierache  si  tenghi  ami- 
che  ambidue  le  parti  h  una  propositione  vana, 
falsa  et  erronea,  e  non  potrk  esaer  suggerita 
a  S.  M**  che  da  pohtici  e  mal  intentionati  e 
da  chi  non  ama  la  suprema  autoriti  del  re 

nel  regno N.  Sig"  non  vuol  lasciar  di 

porli  (dem  Konig)  in  consideratione  una 
■tarada  facile  (sich  der  Protestanten  su  entle- 
digen)  e  seuxache  possa  partorir  tumulto  e  che 
si  es^uiscaficilmente  e  fa  il  suo  effetto  seuza 
eoltivatione:  et  h  quella  che  altre  volte  ha  S. 
8|*  ricordato  alia  M**  8.  et  addotto  1'  esempio 
di  Polonia,  cio^  di  non  dar  gradi  ad  cretici : 

ricorda  a  8.  M**  di  dar  qualche  sbar- 

batessa  alle  volte  a  costoro  (den  Hugenot- 
ten),  perche  h  turba  ribelle  et  insolente.  . . 
....  V.  S*  dovr^  dire  liberamente  al  re  che 
drve  Aiggire  gii  economati  et  il  dar  vescovati 
e  badie  a  aouutti  et  a  donne." 


[You  will  so  manage  with  the  king  that  he 
shall  not  only  show  a  desire  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heretics,  but  that  after  conversion 

thev  be  aided  and  favoured To  think 

of  balancing  matters  in  such  a  manner  that 
both  parties  shall  be  held  friends,  is  a  vain, 
false,  and  erroneous  idea,  and  can  be  siig- 
l^eated  to  his  Migesty  onlv  by  pohticians  and 
ill-intentioned  people,  and  by  those  that  love 
not  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king  iu  the 
kingdom Your  lordship  will  not  ne- 
glect to  suggest  to  his  (the  king's)  considera- 
tion an  easy  method  {oi  ridding  himself  of 
the  protestants),  and  without  the  possibility 
of  there  being  any  tumult,  of  eas^  execution, 
and  which  produces  its  effects  without  hus- 
bandry :  and  this  is  what  liis  lioliness  has  at 
other  times  suggested  to  his  Migesty,  and 
has  adduced  the  example  of  Poland,  that  is, 

not  to  give  preferments  to  heretics 

reminds  his  Majesty  to  be  always  reining 
them  (the   Huguenots)  up,  for  they  are  a 

rebellious  and  insolent  crew Your 

I  lordship  ought  frankly  to  tell  the  king  that 
I  he  ought  to  avoid  the  economati,  and  the 
f  giving  of  bAloprics  and  abbeys  to  soldiers 
'  and  women] 

Ib  these  econcmt^  lies  the  origin  of  the  regalia,  which  afterwards  caused  such  grievous 
dissensions.  "II  re  nomina  1'  economo,  il  quale  in  virtil  d'  un  arresto,  inanzi  sia  fatta  la 
apeditione  apostolica,  ammiiiistra  lo  spihtuale  e  temponde,  conferisce  beneficii,  constituisce 
Ticarii  che  giudicano,  assolvono,  dispcnsano." — [The  king  nominates  the  economo,  who  in 
virtue  of  an  arr^t,  previous  to  the  apostolic  expcding  bciug  done,  administers  the  spiritu- 
ality and  the  temporaUty,  confers  benefices,  constitutes  vicars  who  judge,  absolve,  dispense.] 

The  nuncio  was  also  to  endeavour  to  confirm  the  king  in  the  Roman  cathohc  faith :  during 
the  wars  he  could  not  have  been  didy  instructed;  he  was  to  urge  the  appointment  of  good 
bishops,  and  to  see  to  the  reform  of  the  clergy :  where  possible,  to  effect  the  publication  of 
the  Tridentiue  council,  which  the  king  had  promised  to  the  cardinal  at  his  departure  to  sec 
to  within  two  months,  and  which  he  was  still  delaying  after  the  lapse  of  several  years:  he 
was  to  recommend  the  annihilation  of  Geneva  ("  di  tor  via  il  nido  che  hanno  gli  eretici  in 
Ginevra,  come  quella  che  ^asilo  di  quanti  apostati  fn^gouo  d'  Italia"  Tto  take  away  the  nest 
which  the  heretics  have  iu  Geneva,  as  being  the  asylum  of  so  many  lii^itiNe  apostates  from 
Italy]). 

The  pope  has  Italy  most  of  all  at  heart :  he  declares  it  intolerable  that  a  Huguenot  general 
should  be  stationed  at  Castel  Delfino  on  this  side  the  mountains ;  his  example  is  deadly. 

Clement  warmly  entered  into  the  idea  of  a  Turkish  war.  Each  monarch  was  to  attack  the 
Turks  on  a  different  side :  for  this  the  king  of  Spam  was  already  prei^ared  ;  only  he  insisted 
on  having  an  assurance  that  the  king  of  France  would  not  raise  a  war  in  other  quartern. 


76. 

Pauli  V.  pontificis  maximi  vita  compcndiose  scripta.     (Bibl.  Barb.) — [Compendious  life  of 

Paul  v.,  supreme  pontiff.]     (Barberini  Library.) 

A  panegyric  of  no  great  worth. 

The  administration  of  justice  and  that  of  the  government,  and  the  architectural  under- 
takings of  this  pope,  are  eulogized  at  great  length. 


"  Tacitus  plerumque,  et  in  se  receptus, 
ubiquc  locorum  et  temporum  vel  iu  mensa 
mecfitabatur,  scribebat,  plurima  transi^ebat. 

"  NuUus  dabatur  facinorosis  receptui  locus. 
Ex  aulis  primariis  Romae,  ex  aediuni  nobihs- 
simarum  non  dicam  atriis  sed  penetralibus 


[Silent,  for  the  most  part,  and  abstracted  ; 
at  all  times  and  places,  even  at  table,  he  me- 
ditated, >»Tote,  transacted  many  things. 

No  retreat  was  allowed  to  criminals.  The 
guilty  were  dragjjcii  out  to  punishment,  by  an 
arm^  pohce,  from  the  aristocratic  bolls  of 
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oooentti  ad  supplicium  armato  satellitioedu- 
cebautar. 

"Cum  priucipatua  initio  rerum  singularura, 
prampue  pecuniarum  difficultate  premeretur, 
cum  jugiter  annia  XVI  tantum  auri  tot  lar- 

S'tionibus,  substructionibua,  ex  iategro  aedi- 
ationibus,  praesidiis  exterorumque  subsidiis 
insumpaerit,  rem  frumentariam  tanta  impenaa 
vxpediverit, . .  nihil  de  arcis  Acliae  thesauro 
ad  jpublicum  tutamen  cougeato  detraxerit, 
aubjectaa  proTindaa  aublevaverit :  tot  im- 
menaia  tamen  opcribua  non  modo  aea  alienum 
denuo  non  contraxit,  aed  vetua  imminuit; 
non  modo  ad  inopiam  non  eat  redactus,  led 
praeter  publicum  undequaque  locupletatuln 
privato  aerario  noyiea  centenamillia  nummum 
aureorum  congessit." 


Rome,  I  do  not  aay  from  the  public  apart- 
ments, but  from  the  private  conoealmenta  of 
the  nobleat  houaea. 

Whereaa,  at  tlie  commencement  of  hia  lei^n, 
he  waa  oppressed  by  the  difficultiea  of  a  am- 
fibular  conjunction  of  drcumstancea,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  money,  whereas  he  was  con- 
stantly spending  for  sixteen  yeaia  so  much 
gold  in  so  many  largesses,  repairs  on  the 
foundationa  of  aome  buildinga,  and  on  othera 
altogether  new,  and  in  garrisons  and  subsidies 
to  foreign  troops,  and  expedited  ai^ipliea  of 
com  at  such  expense  ....  he  took  nothing 
from  the  treasure  of  the  Adian  dtadd  that 
had  been  amassed  there  for  the  public  defence; 
he  Hghtcned  the  bnrthraa  of  the  subject  pro- 
vinces :  yet,  fur  so  many  immenMi  operations, 
he  not  only  did  not  contract  any  new  debta, 
but  he  lessened  the  old ;  not  only  was  he  not 
reduced  to  want,  but  hnidea  the  enrichment 
of  the  pubUc  treasury  on  all  handa,  he  amaasrd 
in  hia  private  treasury  900,000  piecea  of  gold]. 
Thia  panegyrist  acems  not  to  have  conaidercd  the  creation  of  ao  many  luoghi  di  Monte  M 
a  loan. 

77. 

Relatione  dcllo  stato  infelice  della  Gerraaiua  cinn  propositioue  delli  rimedii  opportuni,  man- 
data  dal  niintio  Ferrero  vescovo  die  Veroelli  alia  S**  di  N.  Sig"  papa  Pado  V.  ^ibL 
Barb.) — [Account  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Germany,  together  with  the  aujnea- 
tion  of  opportune  remedies,  transmitted  from  the  nundo  Ferrero,  biahop  of  YeroeUi,  to 
his  hoUuess  of  our  lord  pope  Paul  V.    (Barberini  Library.)] 

Probably  one  of  the  first  more  detailed  reports  that  came  into  the  hands  of  Paul  V.  The 
nuncio  speaks  of  the  insurrection  of  the  imperial  troops  against  their  general  Baata  in  May, 
1605,  as  a  thing  that  had  just  occurred. 

The  unfortunate  course  of  the  war,  under  these  drcumstances,  the  progress  made  by  the 
Turks  and  by  the  rebels  who  were  in  conflict  with  the  emperor,  were,  no  doubt,  what  chiefly 
led  to  his  pronouudng  the  coiylition  of  Germany  to  be  unfortunate. 

For,  besides  all  tliis,  he  waa  not  unaware  of  the  many  acquisitions  the  Roman  catholic 
church  was  making  in  Germany. 


[Of  these  fruits,  the  proximate  cauae  haa 
been  the  pupils,  both  from  Rome  and  varioua 
other  dries  and  places  of  Germany  where  the 
piety  of  Gregory  Xlll.  instituted  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  together 
with  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  which  are  attended  by  both  catholics 
and  heretics ;  because  the  said  pupila  come 
to  be  made  prelates  or  prebendaries.] 

He  rejieatedly  asserts  that  the  Jesuit  schools  had  gained  over  a  g[reat  many  of  the  younger 
people  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Only  he  finds,  especially  in  Bohemia,  an  extraordinfury  want 
of  Roman  catholic  parish  priests. 

He  enters  also  into  the  polirical  state  of  the  country :  he  considers  the  danger  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  Turks  very  serious,  owin^  to  the  bad  preparations  of  the  emperor  and  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  archdukes  Matthiaa  and  Maiimilian  had  become 
reconciled  with  each  other  in  opposition  to  the  emperor. 


Di  questi  frutti  ne  sono  stati  proasima 
cauaa  gh  alunni  cosl  di  Roma  come  delle  varie 
dtt^  e  luoghi  della  Germania  dove  la  pictll  di 
Gregorio  XIII.  alle  spese  della  camera  aposto- 
lica  ^r  institul,  giunti  li  collegii  e  scuole  delli 

Eadn  Giesuiti,  alii  quali  vanno  misti  catto- 
d  et  hererici;   perche  li  alunni  sudccti  si 
fanno  prclati  o  canonid." 


"  Hora  r  ardduca  Mattia  e  Massimiliano 
ai  sono  uniti  in  amore,  vedendo  che  con  la 
loro  disunione  facevano  il  ^oco  che  1'  impe- 
ratore  desidera,  essendosi  nsoluto  il  secondo 
a  cedere  al  primo  come  a  quello  che  per  ragi- 
one  di  primogeniture  toccava  il  regno  d'  Un- 
garia,  Boemia  e  atari  d'  Austria,  et  Alberto 
ha  promesso  di  star  a  quello  che  se  ne  fark,  e 
di  comun  concerto  soUedtano  rimperatore 
con  Icttere  a  prendere  risolutione  al  stabili- 
mento  della  casa :  ma  egli  h  caduto  in  canta 
malinconia,  o  sia  per  questa  lor  unione,  e 


[The  archdukes  Matthiaa  and  Maximilian 
are  now  united  in  affection,  perceiving  that 
with  their  dissension  they  were  playing  the 
game  the  emperor  wants,  the  latter  having 
resolved  to  yield  to  the  former  aa  to  the  one 
who,  on  the  ground  of  primogeniture,  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the 
atates  of  Austria,  and  All>ert  haa  promiaed  to 
stand  by  the  one  who  will  a^ree  to  thia,  and 
by  common  concert  they  aobdt  the  emperor, 
by  letters,  to  come  to  some  resolution  for  the 
stabiUty  of  the  family,  but  he  haa  fallen  into 


geolosia  che  non  siano  per  valersi  di  queste  ;  such  a  state  ofmdancholy^  whether  from  that 


sedizioni,  o  per  oltro,  che  non  provcde^alla 
casa  n^  agli  stati  n(^  a  se  stesso. 


union  of  theirs,  and  from  jealousy,  lest  thore 
should  be  some  to  take  advanti^  of  theae 
seditions,  or  from  some  other  cause,  that 
be  looks  iidther  to  the  CunUy,  nor  to  the 
stata,  nor  to  himself.] 
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Many  other  remarkAbk  things  Me  withal  broai^t  to  liribt :  for  eiamjple,  tiie  Tiewi  of  the 
bonw  of  Brandenburg  eren  at  that  time  on  Silesia.  "  D  Brandenborgh  non  dispera  cod  gli 
stati  che  ha  in  Slesia  e  le  sue  proprie  fone  in  tempo  di  lerolutione  tirar  a  ae  qoeUn  pro- 
Tinda." — [Brandenburg  does  not  dc^pftir,  with  the  proTinoes  which  ht  has  taken  in  SilcBia 
and  his  own  prop»  forces,  in  time  of  rerolution,  to  draw  that  proTinoe  to  himself.} 

78. 

Belatione  ddl*  ill*^  S*  Franc.  Molino  caV  e  pri/  ritomato  da  Roma  con  1'  in*'  sig'GioTanni 
Mocenigo  car',  Piero  Doogo  cav  e  Francesco  Contarini  car,  mandati  a  Roma  a  congra- 
tularsi  con  papa  Paolo  V.  deOa  soa  assontione  al  poutificato,  letta  in  senato  25  G«ui. 
1605  (1006). — [Report  from  the  most  illustrious  lord  Frsnc  Molino,  knight  and  proca- 
rator,  on  his  return  from  Rome  with  the  most  illustrious  lords  GioTanni  Mocenigo, 
knight,  Piero  Dnodo,  knight,  and  Francesco  Contarini,  knight,  sent  to  Rome  to  con- 
rratnlate  pope  Paul  V.  on  his  assumption  to  the  pontificate ;  read  in  the  Senate,  25th 
January,  1605  (1006).] 

The  outbreak  of  troubles  was  already  foreseen.  The  ambassadors  had  obserred  Paul  V. 
as  closely  as  possible. 

[Whereas,  on  Leo  XI.  being  pronounced 
(pope),  two  hours  were  spent  in  clothing  him 
pontificaUy ;  the  present  pope  was  almost  be- 
liered  to  be  dothed,  as  such,  before  bis  hnnfn 
elected,  and  that  indeed  by  the  other  cardi- 
nals :  for  he  was  no  sooner  declared  to  be  so^ 
than  he  showed  in  a  moment  such  pontifical 
continency  and  gravitjjr  in  his  looks,  move- 
ments, words,  and  actions,  that  they  were  all 
frdl  of  amaaement  and  wonder,  and  many  per- 
haps repented,  but  late  and  to  no  purpose : 
for,  most  different  from  others  hii  predeoea- 
SOTS,  who  all  in  the  warmth  of  the  mommt, 
granted  the  petitions  both  of  the  cardinals 
and  others,  and  conferred  infinite  acts  of  fia- 
Tour,  so  the  present  laid  the  utmost  restraint 
on  himself,  and  took  matters  seriously,  ao 
mnch  ao  as  to  resolve  not  to  assent  to,  or  to 
promiae  even  the  smallest  matter,  sayinr  that 
it  waa  fitting  that  he  should  first  have  ul  diie 
and  mature  consideration  on  the  petitions  and 
fiivours  that  were  asked  of  him :  whence  those 
were  very  few  who,  after  some  days,  remained 
anywise  gratifited.     He  does  not  at  all  g^  on 
enlsiging    his    liberality,  the    court  rather 
dreading  to  see  his  coustantlv  increasing  re- 
serve followed  by  a  continued  paudty  of  fa- 
vours, and  greater  strictness  in  all  things,  ia 
very  dull  on  the  subject.    Among  the  cardi- 
nals there  is  none  that  can  glory  in  having^ 
had  so  much  intimacy  or  famiuarity  with  him 
as  certainly  to  be  able  to  count  upon  readily 
obtaining  anything  from  him;  and  all  con- 
duct themselves  so  respectfully  as  to  lose 
heart  when  they  are  about  to  speak  to  or  con- 
duct business  with  him :  for  besides  that 
thrjT  find  him  always  take  things  seriously, 
and  give  hia  answer  in  few  words,  they  see 
themsdves  thwarted  by  resdhitions  almost 
uniformly  founded  on  the  rigpour  of  legal 
terms :  for  not  admitting  customs  which  he 
calls  abuses,  nor  exampl^  of  consent  on  the 
part  of  past  popes,  to  which  he  not  only  saya 
that  he  cannot  accommodate  his  conscience, 
but  that  these  popes  may  have  done  wrong, 
and  may  have  to  answer  to  God  for  it,  or 
that  they  may  have  been  deceived,  or  that 
there  may  be  some  difference  in  the 


Sicome  pronnntiato  Leone  XL  penarono 
doi  hore  a  vestirlo  pontificalmente,  cod  il  pre- 
aente  pontefioe  fu  quasi  creduto  prima  vestito 
db'  detto  et  pur  da  altri  cardimdi :  che  non 
fa  eod  presto  dichiarato  che  in  momcnto  di- 
mostr^  continensa  et  gravity  pontiftcia  tanta 
ndl'  aspetto,  nd  moto,  nelle  parole  et  nelli 
(atti,  dhe  restarono  tutti  pieni  di  stupore  et 
meraviglia  et  molti  forse  pcntiti,  ma  tardi  et 
aenia  giovamento:  perche  diversissimo  daUi 
altri  precessori,  che  m  quel  calore  hanno  tutti 
assentito  alle  richieste  cosl  de'  cardinali  come 
d'  altri  et  fatte  infinite  gratie,  cod  il  preaente 
atette  continentiuimo  et  sul  serio,  tanto  che 
n  dichiar)  risoluto  a  non  voler  assentire  et 
promettere  pur  minima  cOha,  dicendo  ch'  era 
conveniente  aver  prima  sopra  le  richieste  et 
gratie  che  le  erano  dimandate  ogni  debita  et 
matura  considentionc :  onde  pochiasimi  fu- 
rooo  qudli  che  dopo  qualche  riomo  restassero 
m  qualche  parte  gratiatL  rib  tuttavia  n  va 
punto  allargando,  ansi  per  la  sua  sempre  mag- 
gior  riservatessa  dubitando  la  corte  di  veder 
anco  sempre  pocbe  gratie  et  maggior  stret- 
tesaa  in  tutte  le  cose,  se  ne  sta  mcuto  mesta. 
Fra  li  cardinali  non  v'^  dcuno  che  si  possi 
ffloriar  di  aver  avuto  tanto  d'  intrennchessa  o 
nmiliaritk  seco  che  di  certo  si  possi  promet- 
tere di  ottencr  prontamente  aJcuna  cosa  da 
lui.  e  tutti  proceaono  con  tanto  rispetto  che 
si  smarriscono  quando  sono  per  andarU  a  par- 
lar  et  ncgotiar  seco :  perche  oltre  che  lo  tro- 
vano  star  sempre  sul  serio  et  dar  le  risposte 
eon  poche  parole,  si  vedono  incontrar  in  riso- 
hitioni  fondate  ouasi  sempre  sopra  H  rigor 
dri  termini  legaii:  perche  non  admettendo 
consuetudini,  ch'  ^U  chiama  abusi,  n^  esempj 
de  consenso  de*  Mntefid  passati,  ai  quali  non 
aolamente  dice  che  non  saperia  aocomodar  la 
aua  consdentia,  ma  che  possono  aver  fatto 
male  et  potriano  render  conto  a  Dio,  o  che 
aaranno  stati  ingannati,  o  che  la  cosa  sariL 
atata  diversa  da  qoella  che  a  lui  viene  portata, 
li  lasda  per  il  pidi  malcontent  i.  Non  ha  caro 
c^  si  parli  seco  Inngo  per  via  di  contesa  o  di 
disputatione,  et  se  ascolta  pur  una  o  doi  re> 
pbche,  quello  stimando  di  aver  risoluto  con  le 
decisioni  de'  leggi  o  dei  canoni  o  de'  coiicilj 

die  lor  porta  per  risposta,  si  toroe  sepassano  ;  bronght  before  him,  he  leaves  them  for  the 
inanzi,  overo  egli  entra  in  altro,  volendo  che    most  part  dissatisfied.    He  does  not  like  to 


a^ypino  che  per  le  fstiche  fatte  da  lui  il  spatio 
di  trenta  dnque  anni  continno  nd  studio  ddle 
leggi  et  praticatde  con  perpetui  eserdtii  ndU 
officii  di  corte  in  Roma  et  niori,  porai  ragio- 
nevolmente  pretendere,  se  bene  qoesto  bob 


be  spoken  to  long  in  the  way  of  contention  or 
disputation,  and  listens  to  one  or  two  replies, 
thinking  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  ac- 
cording to  the  deddons  of  the  lawa,  and 
canona,  and  coondb  whidi  he  adduoea  to 
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dice  tanto  espreMamente,  di  aver  co«l  eaatta 
cogiiitione  di  questa  profewione  che  non  metti 
il  piede  •  Mo  nelle  nsolutiooi  che  dm  et  nelle 
determiiuitioiii  che  fo,  dioendo  bene  che  nelle 
cose  dubbie  deve  1'  arbitrio  et  interpretatione 
particQlarmente  nelle  materieeocleaiastiche  ea- 
ter diloi  solo  come  jpontefioe.  Etperqoeatoli 
f^nlitiAli^  che  per  V  ordinario  da  oerto  tempo 
in  qua  non  coutradicouo,  come  aokrano,  anii 
quasi  non  oonaigUano,  et  se  aono  ricercati  et 
comandati  di  parlar  Uberamente,  lo  fanuo 
conforme  a  qneU'  intentione  chcTedonoeaier 
nelli  pont«fici«  se  boi  non  la  sentouo,  col  pre- 
sente  se  ne  asteugono  |>iii  di  quello  che  hab- 
bino  fotto  con  alcnn  del  suoi  precessori  :  et 
areranno  ogni  dil  tanto  maggior  occasione  di 
star  in  silentio,  quanto  che  manco  delli  altri 
rioerca  il  parere  di  loro  o  di  alcono  a  parte, 
come  soleva  pur  far  papa  Clemente  et  altri : 
fii  fira  se  stesso  solo  le  risolutioni  et  quelle  de 
improviao  pubblica  nel  condstoro :  in  cui  hora 
si  duole  dei  tempi  presenti,  hora  si  querela 
de*  principi  con  parole  pungenti,  come  fece 
ultimamente  in  tempo  nostro  per  la  deditione 
di  Strigonia,  condolendosi  et  attribuendo  la 
colpa  uV  imperatore  et  ad  altri  principi  con 
parole  aculeate  et  pungenti ;  hora  rappre- 
sentaudo  a'  cardinab  U  loro  obblighi,  11  sfodra 
protesti  seuaa  akun  precedente  ordine  o 
comandamento,  con  che  li  matte  in  grandia- 
sima  confusione,  come  feoe  signincaudoli 
r  obbligo  della  residensa  et,  come  ho  detto, 
non  pa*  via  di  comando,  come  facevano  li 
altri  pontefici,  li  quali  prefigevano  loro  ancor 
stretto  tempo  di  andar  alle  lor  chieae,  ma  con 
aolamente  oirli  che  non  eacusarebbe  li  abaenti 
da  esse  da  peccato  mortale  et  da  ricerere  i 
frutti,  fonduido  la  sudetta  conclusione  sopra 
li  canoni  et  sopra  il  concilio  di  Trento :  col 
qual  termine  solo  cos)  stretto  et  inaapettata- 
mente  con  molta  flamma  pronuuciato  mette 
tanta  confusione  nelli  cardinali  veacovi  che 
conoscendo  loro  non  potersi  fermare  in  Roma 
piil  lun^timente  senza  scrupolo  et  rimorso 
grandiaauno  della  conscieatia,  senza  dar 
acandalo  et  senza  incorrer  in  particolar  con- 
cetto presso  il  papa  di  poco  curanti  li  arver- 
timenti  della  S**  ISua,  di  poco  timorati  di  Dio 
et  di  poco  bonore  ancor  presao  il  mondo, 
hanno  prcso  risolutione  chi  di  andar  alia  re- 
aidenza,  et  gik  ae  ne  aono  partiti  alquanti,  chi 
di  rinunclare,  et  chi  di  aver  dispensa  fin  che 
paasi  la  furia  dell'  invemo  per  andanri  alia 
primavera :  n^  ha  admeaso  per  difesa  che  aal- 
vino  le  l^ationi  delle  provmde  e  delle  cittk 
del  atato  ecdesiastico :  solo  doi  poteano  eaaer 
eccettuati,  il  card*  Taraaio  arcivescovo  di  Siena 
vecchissimo  et  sordo,  che  non  sarii  percib  sal- 
Tato  da  reatar  aatretta  alia  renoncia,  et  il 
aig*  card'  di  Verona,  medeaimamente  per 
r  etA  grandissima  et  per  aver  gii  molti  anni 
mons'  suo  nipote  ch'  eserdta  la  coa4Jutoriaet 
ottimamente  auppliace  per  il  aio." 


them  in  reply,  he  makea  wry  hon  it  they 
proceed  farther,  or  he  changea  the  aubjec^ 

K'nx^  them  to  nnderatand  that  bv  the  la- 
»ura  he  baa  undergone  during  thirty-five 
yeara  oontinuoualy  in  the  atudy  and  practioe 
of  the  lawa,  with  perpetual  ezerciae  in  the 
oflkea  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  abroad,  he 
may  reaaonably  pretend,  although  this  may 
not  ezpreaaly  aay  aa  much,  to  aa  exact  a 
knowled^  of  that  profeaaion  aa  not  to  put 
hia  foot  m  the  wrong  place  in  the  reaolntiona 
he  ^vea  and  the  determinationa  he  makea, 
aaymg,  indeed^  that  in  doubtfiol  mattera  the 
power  of  deciding  and  the  inteniretation, 
particularly  in  church  affidra,  ahoidd  reat  with 
liim  alone,  aa  pontiff.  And  owing  to  this  tne 
cardinala  who  for  ordinary,  firom  a  certain  tim^ 
in  thia  way  don't  oppoae  aa  ther  uaed  to  do, 
rather  almoat  don't  counsel,  and  if  dOced  and 
commanded  to  apeak  fireely,  do  ao  in  confor- 
mity with  what  they  aee  to  be  the  pope'a 
riewa,  even  although  not  of  that  mind  them- 
seWes,  with  the  present  (pope)  refrain  nunre 
than  what  they  cud  with  any  of  hia  predeoea- 
son:  and  hare  daily  the  more  oocaaion  to 
remain  silent,  aa  he  leas  than  othera  (hia  pre- 
decessors) aska  for  their  opinion,  or  that  of 
each  of  tnem  apart,  as,  indeed,  pope  Clement 
and  othera  uaea  to  do :  he  forma  hia  reaolu- 
tiona  by  himself  alone,  and  then  announoea 
them  off-hand  in  the  consistory,  where  he 
will  now  complain  of  the  present  times,  now 
cenaurea  the  princea  with  pungent  worda,  aa 
he  did  of  late,  in  our  time,  on  accoimt  of  the 
aurrender  of  Strigonia,  lamenting  it  and  lay- 
ing the  blune  upon  the  emperor  and  other 
pnncea  in  stinging  and  pungent  expressions; 
now  preaaing  their  dutiea  upon  the  cardinala, 
he  pulls  out  proteata  for  them  without  auv 
preceding  order  or  commandment,  with  whi^ 
he  utterly  confounds  them,  as  he  did  bv  inti- 
mating the  obligation  of  residence,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  not  by  way  of  commandment,  aa 
other  popes  have  done,  who  fixed  for  them 
beforehand  a  precise  time  for  going  to  their 
churches,  but  simply  telling  tnem  that  he 
would  not  hold  those  who  absented  them- 
selves  as  free  from  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin, 
and  from  receiving  the  fruits  (taking  the  con- 
sequences ?),  founding  the  saia  conclusion  on 
the  canons  and  the  council  of  Trent :  with 
which  determination  alone,  thus  strict  and 

gronounced  unexpectedly  with  much  fervour, 
e  threw  the  caroinal  bishops  into  such  con- 
fusion that  knowing  that  they  could  not  atay 
in  Rome  much  longer  without  very  great 
acruple  and  remorae  of  conacience,  without 
canamg*acandal,  and  without  incurring  in 
particmar  the  character  with  the  pope  m  cav- 
mg  little  for  hia  hoUneaa'a  waminga,  of  being 
men  of  little  fear  of  Gk>d,  and  furthermore  of 
little  honour  before  the  world,  they  have  re- 
aolved,  some  to  ^o  to  their  aeea,  and  part  of 
them  have  alreaay  gone  thither,  aome  to  re- 
nounce (their  biahonrica),  and  aome  to  obtain  a 
dispensation  until  tne  fiury  of  winter  be  over,  ao 
aa  to  act  off  in  earlvapring:  nor  lias  he  admitted 
aa  a  defence  that  the^  have  the  l^^tiona  of  the 
provincea  and  the  atiea  in  the  eccleaiaatical 
atate:  two  only  can  be  excepted,  canlinal 
Taraaio,  archbishop  of  Siena,  very  old  and 
deaf,  who  cannot  therefore  be  held  bound  to 
renounce  hia  aee;  and  the  lord  cardinal  of 
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Veroua,  likewise  on  account  of  his  extreme 
ige,  and  becauae  he  baa  already  for  many 
years  had  monaignoT  his  nephew  to  adminis- 
ter the  coadmtorship,  who  excellently  anp- 
pliea  his  unde's  place.] 

In  spite  of  this  strictness  the  ambassadors  made  very  rood  progress  at  bottom  with  Paul 
V.  He  dismissed  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Eren  the  most  gracious  pope  could 
not  have  expressed  himself  more  fsTourably.  They  are  even  astonished  that  matters  ahould 
have  taken  so  directly  opposite  and  perilous  a  turn  so  soon  afterwards. 

79. 
Instruttione  a  mons"  il  vescovo  di  Rimini  (C  Qessi)  destinato  nuntio  alia  republica  di 
Venetia  dalla  Santitk  di  N.  8.  P.  Paolo  Y.    1007  4  Giugno.    (Bibl  AlbA— [Instruction 
to  the  bishop  of  Rimini  (C  Gessi),  appointed  nuncio  to  the  republic  of  Venice  from  the 
holineas  of  our  holy  father  Paul  V.    4th  June,  1607.    (Alb.  Lob.)] 

Dating  immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  contentions,  still  not  yet  very  padfk:. 

llie  poj^  complains  that  the  Venetians  tried  to  keep  the  act  of  absolution  concealed :  in 
a  declaration  to  their  dergy  there  appeared  an  intimation  that  the  pope  had  removed  the 
censures  because  he  reco^^nised  the  purity  of  their  views :  C'  che  S.  Beat"*  per  haver  conoada- 
ta  la  sincerity  deg^  animi  e  ddle  operationi  loro  havesse  levate  le  censure"  [that  his  beati- 
tude,  having  perodved  the  purity  of  their  minds  and  proceedings,  had  taken  away  the  oen- 
aure]). 

Nevertheless  Paul  V.  goes  so  far  as  to  entertain  the  hope  that  the  consultors,  and  even 
Fra  Paolo,  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Inquiaition.    This  passage  is  very  important : 


Ddle  persone  di  fra  Paolo  Senrita  e  Gio 
Marsilio  e  d^U  altri  seduttori  che  passano 
sotto  nome  £  theologi  s'^  discorso  con 
V"  Sig^  in  voce :  la  qiule  doveria  non  aver 
difflcolti  in  ottener  che  fosaero  conaiguati  al 
aant'  offido,  non  che  abbandonati  <ulla  re- 
publica e  privati  dello  stipendio  che  s'^  loro 
ocmatituito  con  tauto  scandalo." 


rOf  the  jtawm  of  Father  Paul  Servita  and 
John  Marsilio,  and  of  the  other  seducers  who 
paaa  under  the  name  of  divines,  your  lordship 
naa  been  talked  with  by  word  of  mouth  :  and 
you  ought  to  obtain  without  difficulty  that 
they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  holy  office, 
not  abandoned  by  the  republic,  and  deprived 
of  the  pay  which  has  been  appointed  for  them 
so  scandalously.] 

Must  not  such  proposals  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  Fra  Paolo's  hostile  feelings,  and 
making  him  implacable?  The  pm  knew  not  what  an  enemy  he  was.  All  his  mousignori 
and  illustrissimi  are  forgotten.  Ilie  spirit  d  Fra  Paolo  lives  at  least  in  one  part  of  the  in- 
ternal opposition  in  Roman  catholiriam  down  to  tins  day. 

As  for  the  rest  the  resistance  which  the  pope  had  met  with  in  Venice,  made  the  ^preateat 
impression  upon  him.  "  Vuole  N.  Sig"  che  V  autorit^  e  giurisdittioue  ecdesiastica  sia  difean 
vinlmente  da  V.  S^,  la  quale  averte  non  di  meno  di  non  abbracdar  causa  che  nossa  venire  in 
oontesa  dove  non  abbia  ragione,  percke  fone  i  minor  male  il  non  contendere  che  il  perdere.** 
— [Our  lord  desires  that  the  ecdeaiastical  authority  and  jurisdiction  should  be  manfiillv 
defended  by  your  lordship,  and  you  will  no  leaa  take  care  not  to  undertake  a  cause  whic^ 
may  come  into  contention  where  there  is  not  reason,  nnce  perhaps  it  is  a  minor  evil  not 
to  dispute  a  point  than  to  lose  it.] 

80. 
Ragguaflio  della  dieta  imperiale  fatta  in  Ratisbona  1'  anno  dd  S'  1606,  ndla  quale  in  luogo 
dclfecc'^e  rev^mons*  Antonio  Gaetano,  ardvescovo  di  Capua,  nuntio  apostoli^, 
rimasto  in  Praga  appresso  la  M**  Cesarea,  fu  residente  il  padre  Filippo  Milensio  mae- 
stro Agostino  vicano  generate  sopra  te  provincie  aquilonane.  All'  ecc~  e  rev~  sig*  e 
prindpe  il  sig*  card'  Itanceaco  Barberim. — [Report  on  the  Imperial  diet  held  at  Ratia- 
Don  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1608,  at  which,  m  tne  room  of  the  most  excellent  and  mcwt 
Rev.  monsignor  Anthony  Gaetano,  ardibishop  of  Capua,  apostolic  nundo,  who  waa 
left  in  Prague  with  his  Imperial  Majesty,  thne  was  resident  father  Philip  Milensio, 
Augustine  master,  vicar  genenl  over  the  northern  provinces,  to  the  most  exodtent  and 
mo&t  Rev.  lord  and  prince,  lord  cardinal  Frauds  Barbermi.] 

When  the  emperor  Rodolph,  in  1607,  summoned  a  diet,  Anthony  Gaetano  was  ntmdo  at 
his  court. 

Gaetano  proposed  the  more  complete  introduction  of  the  Tridentinum,  to  c^ect  the 
adoption  of  the  Grc^rian  calendajr — ^to  whidi  the  three  secular  dectors  were  already  viilling 
to  agree.  Saxony  most  deddedly,  who  had  already  instructed  his  ambassador  to  that  effect, 
and  spedally  to  take  upon  him  the  Roman  catholic  interests  at  the  supreme  imperial  court. 


The  thwarting  these  experienced  is  meutionec 
"Di  ouesto  tribunal  essendo  presidente  su- 
premo r  intruso  MagdeburgMe  heretico,  e 
volendo  egh  eserdtare  il  suo  offido,  non  fu 
ammesso,  e  da  qud  tempo  in  qua  non  essendo 
state  reviste  te  cause  et  essendo  moltiplicati 
gli  aggravii  fatti  partioolarmente  alii  catolid, 
protestando  li  heretid  di  volere  av^e  luogo 
nella  detta  camera  indifferentement^  come 


in  the  Instructions  in  the  following  manner. 

^he  supreme  president  of  this  tribunal 
being  the  intended  Magdebunr  heretic,  and 
he  wishing  to  exerdse  his  office,  was  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  from  that  time  in  which 
there  having  been  no  revision  of  causes,  and 
the  grievances  done  particularly  to  the  Roman 
catholics  having  been  multiplied,  the  heretica 
proteating  that  they  want  to  have  a  place  in 
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hAnno  1i   eatolici,  hanno    atteso  continuA- 
mente  ad  oiurpare  i  beni  ecdeaiasticL" 


the  said  chamber,  on  the  tame  footing  with 
the  (Roman)  cathoUca,  hare  succeeded  hitherto 
in  usurping  the  eodeaiastical  estates.] 


It  was  foreseen  that  this  matter  would  gire  rise  to  very  keen  debates  at  the  diet,  yet  the 
nuncio  conld  not  attend  it.  The  emperor  made  the  archduke  Ferdinand  go  thither,  and 
would  hare  taken  it  as  an  iusnlt  had  the  nuncio  left  him. 

Gaetano  sent  in  his  place  the  Augnstinian  Fra  Milentio.  As  the  latter  had  already  been 
resident  several  years  in  Germany,  he  conld  not  fail,  in  some  measure,  to  know  how  matters 
stood.  But  the  nuncio  farther  directed  him  to  Matthew  Welser — "  per  eaatta  cornitione 
delle  cose  ddl'  impcrio"  [for  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire] — and  to  that 
very  bishop  of  Katisbon,  a  writing  by  whose  pen  at  that  time  produced  so  great  an  excite- 
ment among  the  protestauts.  He  was  also  to  attach  himself  to  Father  Wilier,  the  emperor's 
confessor. 

Unfortunately,  this  Augnstinian  first  drew  up  the  report  of  his  proceedings  several  years 
afterwards.  Yet  what  he  relates  of  his  personal  doings  is  extremely  intereating :  we  have 
idready  adopted  it  in  the  history. 

He  traces,  moreover,  the  whole  of  the  dispeaoe  that  had  then  broken  out  in  the  empire, 
to  the  doubtful  succession:  "essendo  fama  che  Ridolfo  volesse  adottarsi  per  figliuolo  Leo- 
noldo  arciduca,  minor  fratello  di  Fcrdinando,  e  che  poi  a  Ferdinando  stesso  iuchinasse.'* — 
fit  being  rumoured  that  Rodolph  wanted  to  adopt  as  his  son  the  archduke  Leopold,  younger 
brother  of  Ferdinand,  and  that  then  he  inclined  to  Ferdinand  himself.]  Matthias  was  ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied  at  this.  But  he  found  faithful  and  influential  adherents  in  Klesd  and 
in  prince  Lichtenstein,  who  had  so  much  power  in  Moravia. 

Dietrichstein  and  Gaetano  bad  a  great  share,  according  to  this  report,  in  the  ooncluaion 
of  the  settlement  between  the  brothers. 


81. 

Relatione  di  Roma  dell'  iUustrissimo  S'  Giovan  Mocenigo  KaV  Amb*  a  ouella  corte  1'  anno 
1612. — [Report  from  Rome  of  the  most  illustrious  Signor  Giovan  Mocenigo,  Knight 
Amba^isador  to  that  court  in  the  year  1612.]    InfL  politt.  tom.  xv. 

The  first  ambassador  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  differences  was  Francis  Contarini: 
1607-1609.  Our  Mocenigo  speaks  highly  of  the  great  advantage  he  had  derived  from 
Contarini's  able  management.  He  himself,  who  had  already  bera  employed  for  eighteen 
years  in  erab^ies,  was  stationed  ^m  1609  to  1611  in  Rome.  The  quiet  tone  of  his  report 
proves,  in  the  best  manner,  that  he  too  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  good  understanding. 

In  this  report  it  is  not  his  object  to  repeat  what  was  common  and  well  known,  but  to  con- 
fine himself  to  a  discussion  of  the  pope's  peculiarities  of  character  and  sentiment  in  reference 
to  the  republic :  "  la  qualiti^  volant^,  dispositione  del  papa  e  della  republica  verso  qnesta 
republica.  Trattcrb  il  tutto  con  o^ii  brevity,  tralasciando  le  cose  piii  toato  curiose  che  ne- 
cessaric." — [the  character,  intentions,  disposition  of  the  pope  and  republic  towards  this 
republic.  I  will  treat  the  whule  with  all  brevity,  passing  over  such  things  as  are  rather 
curious  than  neccasaryj 

1.  Pope  Paul  V.  "Maestoso,  grande,  di  poche  parole:  nientcdimeno  corre  voce  che  in 
Roma  non  sia  alcuno  che  lo  possa  ag^ia^liare  nelli  termini  di  crcauea  e  buoni  officii :  veridico, 
inuoceutc,  di  costuini  cscmplari." — [Majestic,  tall,  of  few  words :  nevertheless  it  was  reported 
that  in  Rome  there  was  no  one  that  could  match  him  in  civility  of  expression  and  good 
offices :  truthful,  innocent,  of  exemplary  manners] 

2.  Cardinal  Bor^hese.  "  Di  bella  presenza,  cortcse,  bcnigna:  porta  gran  rivercnsa  al  papa: 
rcnde  ciascuuo  sodisfatto  almeno  di  buone  parole :  h  stimatissimo  e  rispettato  da  ogn'  imo." 
— [Of  a  fine  presence,  courteous,  benignant :  he  shows  gn^eat  reverence  for  the  pope :  he  satis- 
fies everybody  at  least  with  go<xi  words :  he  is  much  esteemed  and  respected  oy  everybody.] 
By  the  year  1611  he  had  150,000  scudi  of  income. 

3.  Spiritual  power.  He  remarks  that  former  popes  sought  to  procure  honour  by  bestow- 
in;^  favours:  that  those  of  the  present  time  rather  endeavour  to  wrest  back  again  favours 
already  bestowed,  ("rigorosamente  studiano  d'  annullare  et  abbassare  le  gi^  ottenute  rra- 
tie  "  [they  rijforoualy  study  to  annul  and  reduce  favours  already  granted]).  Nevertheless 
people  endeavoured  to  stand  well  with  him,  as  it  was  believed  that  obedicu 
of  the  people  reposed  on  religion. 

4.  Temporal  power.  He  thinks  the  populations  of  the  statea  of  the  church  still  very 
warlike  ("  prontissimi  alle  fattioni,  alli  disaggi,  alle  battaglie,  all'  assalto  et  a  qualuuque 
attione  militare ; "  [most  prompt  to  factions,  to  troubles,  to  battles,  to  assault  an  enemy,  and 
to  all  military  actions  whatsoever;])  tlie  papal  military  force  was  not  the  less  in  full  decline. 
In  former  times  650  light  horse  had  been  kept  up,  chiefly  a^nst  the  banditti;  these  having 
been  suppressed,  the  cavahy  had  been  sent  to  the  Hungarian  war,  without  being  replaced 
by  any  other. 

5.  Form  of  government,  absolute.  The  cardinal  nephew,  the  Datario  and  Lanfranco  had 
some  influence ;  in  Other  respects  the  cardinals  were  only  asked  their  opinion  when  the  pope 
wished  to  have  it.  Even  when  he  asked  it,  they  answered  rather  according  to  hia  inclination 
than  their  own  judgment.  ("  Se  pure  dimanda  consigho,  non  ^  alcuno  che  udisca  proferir 
altra  narola  che  d'  applause  e  di  laude,  sicche  tutto  viene  terminato  daJla  prudenza  del 
papa.'  — [If  indeed  he  ever  asks  for  counsel,  thore  is  not  one  that  dares  to  say  a  word  but 


hence  on  the  part 
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of  appUuae  and  commendation,  so  that  evervthing  comet  at  last  to  be  determiiied  bj  the 
pnuunce  of  the  pope.])    That  too  was  at  bottom  for  the  best,  aince  the  iactioos  of  the 
court  had  filled  it  with  party  spirit. 
6.  Relation  to  Spain  and  France.    The  pope  endeavoured  to  stand  neutraL 


"Quando  da  qualcheduno  dipendente  da 
Spagnoli  ^  stato  tenuto  propo«ito  intomo 
alia  yaUditi  et  invaliditi  del  matrimonio  della 
r^ina,  si  h  stato  mostrato  risolnto  a  soste- 
nere  le  ragioni  della  regina.  li  poco  buoni 
Frances!  nel  medisimo  r^o  di  Franda  non 
hanno  mancato  d*  offerirsi  pronti  a  preuder 
r  armi,  porche  havessero  avuto  qnalche  ttir 
Tore  del  papa  e  del  re  di  Spagna. 

"  U  re  di  Spa|[Ba  h  piii  rispettato  di  qnal- 
aiToslia  altro  pnndpe  dalla  corte  Romana. 
Cardinali  e  principi  sono  consolatissimi, 
qu:>ndo  possono  havere  da  lui  dauari  et  ea- 
sere  suoi  dependents — U  papa  fn  pk  stipen- 
diato  da  lui,  e  dall'  atttoriti  di  S.M.,  come 
aoggetto  confidente,  fovorito  all'  aasuntione 
du  pontifioito  con  singolare  et  incompara- 
bile  oenefido.— Procora  di  dar  sodisfattione 
al  duca  di  Lerma,  accib  questo  le  serva  per  in- 
itrumento  priiicipalissimo  di  suoi  pensieri 
presso  8.  M*  cattolica." 


[On  anything  being  said  in  couTcrsatioD 
bv  any  one  dependent  on  the  Spaniarrili^ 
aoout  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  oneen'a 
marria^  he  has  shown  himself  resolnte  in 
maintaining  that  the  ^ueen  is  in  the  right. 
The  few  g(K>d  French  in  that  same  kingdom 
of  France,  have  not  fiuled  to  signify  their 
readiness  to  take  up  arms,  had  they  bed 
some  favour  from  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Spain. 

"The  king  of  Spain  is  more  resoected  than 
any  other  prince  whatever  by  tbe  Roman 
court.  Cardinals  and  princes  feel  the  greateat 
comfort  when  they  can  have  m<uiey  from 
him,  and  be  hiii  dependents. — The  pope  w^aa 
once  in  his  pay,  and  by  the  authority  of  hia 
mji^jesty,  as  a  trusty  subject,  was  favour^ 
with  singular  and  unparalleled  kindness  in  at- 
taining the  popedom.  He  todi  care  to  gra- 
tify the  duae  of  Lerma,  in  order  that  he 
might  serve  him  as  a  chief  instrument  of  hia 
intentions  with  his  catholic  majesty.] 


7.  His  counsel :  "tcmporegeiare  e  dissimolare  alcnne  volte  con  li  pontefici. — Viudtori 
easerdtano  le  vittorie  a  modo  loro,  vinti  conseguiscone  che  conditioni  voeliono." — [to  tem- 
porise and  dissemble  at  times  with  the  popes. — "^^ctors,  they  make  use  of  their  victories  in 
their  own  way,  vanquished,  they  obtain  what  terms  they  pleise.] 


82. 

Relatione  deUa  nunziatara  de'  Suisieri. — [Report  of  the  nundoship  of  the  Swiss.]    Informa- 

tioni  politt  tom.  iz.  foL  1-137. 

laformatione  mandata  dal  ^  C>  d*  Aquino  a  Monr  Felidano  Silva  vescovo  di  Foligno  per 
il  paese  di  Suisseri  e  Orisoni. — information  transmitted  from  the  lord  Cardinal  of 
Aquino  to  Monsignor  Feliciano  Silva,  bishop  of  Fohgno,  for  the  country  of  the  Swiss 
and  Orisons.]     Ibid.,  foL  145-212. 

In  Lebret's  Magasin  sum  Gebrauch  der  Staaten-und  Kirchengeschichte,  vol  vii.  p.  445, 
extracts  are  given  from  the  letters  sent  by  the  Roman  court,  iu  1609  and  1614,  to  the  nuncioa 
in  Switserland;  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  very  interesting:  they  are  so,  but,  without 
answers  and  reports,  not  even  intelligible. 

The  first  of  these  nuncios  was  the  bishop  of  Venafro,  the  very  person  of  whom  HaHer 
(Bibliothek  der  Schweisergcschichte,  vol.  v.  nr.  783)  mentions  a  report  on  SwitxerlaudL 
"The  papal  nundo,"  he  says,  "Lad.  Or.  of  Aouino,  bishop  of  Venafro,  has  in  this  work 
given  a  proof  of  his  penetration  and  tact,  and  it  is  well  worth  being  printed."  llaller 
conied  it  out  with  his  own  hand  in  Paris,  and  placed  it  in  the  Zurich  library. 

Now  that  report  is  iust  the  one  before  lis;  we  have  it,  however,  in  a  more  complete  state 
than  that  in  which  Haller  knew  it. 

On  the  bishop  of  Venafro  ^ving  up  the  nundoship  which  he  had  administered  from  1608 
to  1612,  he  not  only  commtmicated  to  his  successor,  the  bishop  of  Voli^no,  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  cardinal  Borghese,  but  he  also  iiuonnetl  him,  in  a  copious  mcs 
moir,  how  he  had  discharged  his  functions  ("di  quanto  si  b  esegiiito  sino  al  giomo  d'  hoggi 
nelli  negotii  iu  essa  raccommandatimi"  [of  all  tliat  has  been  effected  till  this  day  in  the 
stairs  ncommended  to  me  in  it]),  lliis  is  the  second  of  the  two  MSS.  above  indicated.  It 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  mternal  partisanships. 


"E  seguitando  1' istesso  online  dell*  in- 
struttione  sopradetta,  dico  che  da  molti  anni 
in  qua  si  h  fatta  gran  mutatione  ne'  cantoni 
cattolid  e  particolarmente  nella  baona  ami- 
dtia  e  concordia  che  anticati  ente  passavafra 
di  loro :  perche  hoggid\  non  solo  per  causa 
delle  fattioni  Spagnuole  e  Franoesi  e  delle 
pension!,  ma  ancora  per  altri  intereasi,  emo- 
lumenti  e  gare  vi  ^  fra  alcuni  tanto  poca  ami- 
dtia  che  col  tempo  potrebbe  partorire  molti 
danni  se  tosto  non  si  prende  buon  rimedio 
con  prociurare  una  dieta  particolare  non  ad 
altro  cffetto  die  a  rinnovare  le  Icghe  antidie. 


[And  following  the  same  order  of  instmo- 
tions  above  mentioned,  I  say  that,  for  many 
years  there  has  been,  in  this  respect,  a  great 
chan^  in  the  catholic  cantons,  and  partica- 
larly  m  the  good  friendship  and  concord  that 

Srevailed  of  old  amongst  them :  for  at  thia 
ay,  not  only  because  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  factions  and  the  pensions,  but  fiirther 
on  account  of  other  interests,  emoluments, 
and  contentions,  there  is  so  little  friendship 
among  some  there,  as  may  in  time  cause 
nian;|r  losses  if  a  good  remedv  be  not  soon 
appbed,  with  a  spwial  diet  to  be  held  for  the 
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famidtui,  fratdkou  et  tmorerolczia,  .come 
io  molte  Tolte  ho  propoato  oon  gnud&Mimo 
applauao,  te  bene  nn'  hora  non  ho  potuto 
Tederne  I'eifetto.  Altorfo  h  antico  emulo  di 
Laoerna,  e  tira  aeco  gli  altri  due  cantoni 
Bdiwits  et  Undenralde,  e  Tede  mal  vc^ontieri 
preminenxa  e  primo  luogo  de'  sijpiori  I^icer- 
nesi,  e  perb  spetae  Tolte  contradice  in  attioni 
publiche  non  ad  altro  fine  che  di  eara  e  di 
poca  intelligenia :  Lucerna  tira  leco  Fribui^ 
e  Soloturno  e  ancora  Zug,  e  fit  un*  altra  pur- 
tiita.  Zug  h  diriao  fira  le  steuo,  eaaendo  in 
gravi  controveraie  li  dttadini  con  U  conta- 
dini,  Tolendo  ancora  essi  esaere  conoaciuti  per 


aole  pnrpoae  of  renewing  the  old  leagilea, 
amity,  brotherhood,  and  kmdly  feeling,  aa  I 
have  often  propoaed  with  much  applauae, 
albeit  indeed  to  tlua  hour  I  have  not  been 
able  to  aee  it  aooompUahed.  Altorf  ia  the 
ancient  rival  of  Lucerne,  and  drava  with  it 
the  other  two  Swiaa  cantona,  Schwdtx  and 
Unterwalden,  and  viewa  with  ill-will  the  pre- 
eminence and  precedency  of  the  Luoemeae 
lorda,  and  accoraingly  very  often  contradicta 
(them)  in  public  proceedinga  from  aheer  emu- 
lation and  muunaeratanding.  Lucemecarriea 
with  it  Friburg  and  Solothume  and  dao  Zug, 
and  makea  another  party.    Zug  ia  divided 


patroni :  e  coal  in  ogui  cantone  cattolico  vi  within  itaelf,  the  townafou  beinKon  very  bad 
B<mo  molte  piibUche  e  private  diaaenaioni  con  |  terma  with  the  peaaantry,  they  fiirther  deair- 
prn^udido  delle  deUberationi  e  con  pericolo  |  ing  to  be  acknowledged  aamaatera:  andthua, 
di  oanni  aaaai  maggiori  ae  non  vi  ai  rimedia, .  in  every  catholic  canton  there  are  man^  pub- 
come  io  procuro  con  ogni  diligenia."  lie  and  private  diaaenaioua,  to  the  prgudioe 

of  deliberationa,  and  at  the  risk  of  much 
neater  evila  if  there  be  no  antidote,  auch  as 
I  endeavour  after  with  all  diligence.] 

At  the  time  of  hia  tranamitting  this  piece,  the  nnndo  promiaea  a  atill  fuller  report. 


Fra  pochi  giorni  apero  di  mandarie  copia 
d'  una  piena  e  piii  diffiua  relatione  di  tutti  li 
negotii  della  nuntiatura." 


rin  a  few  daya  I  hope  to  aend  a  copv  of  a 
full  and  more  extensive  report  on  tl\  the- 
affaira  of  the  nuntiatura.^ 


Such  is  the  first-uamed  manuacript :  thia  had  become  known  to  Haller. 

In  it  the  nundo  proceeds  somewhat  more  methodically.  "  Cap.  I.  Della  grandena  della 
nnntiatura."  [Of  the  greatness  of  the  nundoship.]  He  first  deacribea  the  circle  embraced 
by  it,  which  waa  aa  extensive  aa  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  moreover  extended  over  peoplea 
speaking  the  most  different  languages.  He  does  not  foiget  even  the  Romaneaque  tongue, 
"  una  favella  strava^antissima,  compoata  di  otto  o  died  idiomi"  [a  moat  extraordinary  un- 
guage,  comp<wed  of  eight  or  ten  idioma]. 

"II.  Degli  ambaaciatori  de'  prindpi  che  reaiedono  appreaao  Suixseri  e  de'  loro  finl**  [Of 
the  arobassadora  of  the  princes  that  reside  with  the  Swiaa,  and  of  their  views.] 

**  IlL  Delle  diete  e  del  modo,  tempo  e  luogo  dove  si  congr^no  fra  Suixseri."  [Of  the 
diets,  and  the  manner,  time,  and  place  where  the  Swiaa  hold  their  nieetinga.] 

"  IV.  Delli  passi  che  sono  nella  nuutiatura  de'  Suixseri."  [Of  the  passes  in  the  Swiss 
nuncios)iip.]  For  it  was  just  these  pasaes  that  formed  the  most  important  points  of  contru- 
versy  with  the  powers. 

"V.  Stato  spirituale  della  nuntiatura  de' Suixseri."  [Spiritual  condition  of  the  Swiss 
nundoship.^  The  most  important,  and  as  is  reasonable,  the  most  extensive  head,  p.  28- 
104  ;  in  which  information  is  given  on  the  subject  of  individual  dioceses  and  abbades  also. 

"  VI.  Officio  del  nuntio  per  ajutare  Io  stato  spirituale  e  de*  modi  piik  fruttiiosi  di  farlo." 
[Office  of  the  nuncio  intended  to  promote  the  spiritual  state  (of  the  country)  and  of  the 
most  fruitful  ways  of  doing  so.] 

"  VII.  Che  debbia  fare  il  nuntio  per  dare  sodisfattione  in  coae  temporali  nella  nuntiatura." 
[What  Ihe  nundo  ought  to  do  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  in  temporal  matters  in  the  nun- 
cioship.l 

It  will  be  perceived  how  carefully  the  most  important  elements  are  distin^^shed  and  gone 
through.  The  execution  shows  an  acquaintance  no  less  with  past  than  with  present  time, 
seal,  tact,  and  acuteneaa.  The  Report  naturally  repeata  the  moat  of  what  waa  contained  in 
the  Information. 

Even  all  this,  however,  was  not  enough  for  our  nundo.  To  the  Report  he  adds  a  "  Com- 
pendio  di  quanto  ha  fatto  mens"*  di  Venafro  in  eaecutione  dell'  inatntttione  datali  nel  par- 
tire  di  Roma"  [Compendium  of  what  haa  been  done  by  my  lord  of  Venafh)  in  execution  of 
the  inatructions  that  were  idven  him  on  leaving  Rome]  :  thia  he  had  already  drawn  up  on 
another  occaaion,  and  this  in  particular  muat  have  been  almost  identical  with  the  Informa- 
tion. He  himaelf  remarks.  You  may  however  lay  this  short  piece  of  writing  aside.  When 
copies  came  to  be  taken,  no  doubt  it  was  very  properly  left  out. 

In  its  place  there  follows  an  "  Appcndioe  de'  Urisoni  e  de'  Vallesani"  [Appendix  on  the 
GrisoTis  and  the  Vallesani]  no  less  remarkable  than  the  preceding. 

"E  questo"  [And  this],  says  the  author,  in  concluding  his  voluminous  work,  "h  il  breve 
summario  nromesso  da  me  dell  stato  della  nuntiatura  Suiszera  con  le  parti  che  a  quella  sog- 
riadono.  Deo  gratiaa.  Amen." — [is  the  brief  summary  promised  by  me  of  the  state  of  the 
Swiss  nuncioship,  with  the  parts  that  are  sulnect  to  it.    Thanks  be  to  God.    Amen.] 

Still  he  persists  in  thinking  that  he  had  only  given  a  short  review  of  matters  wortn  being 
known.    So  little  does  the  world  give  itself  bftck  in  words.' 

1  MMning,  I  nppaw,  that  hlaiory  never  cui  overtake  rttaUlng  mon  than  •  inuill  pari  of  the  world*!  aUklri.^- 
Ta. 
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Iq  voL  u.  p.  176, 1  hare  aTiiled  myself  of  the  DOtjoet  fomid  here  oohr  ia  to  fiur  as  aeired 
my  object:  toe  publication  of  the  rest  mnat  be  ktt  to  the  ioduatry  of  the  Sviaa.' 

83. 

Inatrattione  data  a  monif  IMotaUeTi  Teacoro  di  8.  Andelo  destiiiato  daOa  8^^  di  N**  8ig* 
papa  Paolo  V.  Duntio  al  re  di  Polonia  1614. — [Inttrnctioii  grren  to  monngaor  DioCal-' 
len,  bishop  of  8.  Andelo,  sent  by  the  holiness  of  oor  kml,  pope  Panl  V.,  as  Biacio  to 
the  king  (^  PoUnd  in  1614.] 

Consisting  of  general  directions  to  promote  the  Boman  catholic  religion,  the  introdnetioo 
of  the  Tridentioe  council,  and  the  appointment  of  good  Boman  cathmic  persons  to  publie 
situations,  nerer  to  give  the  least  toleration  to  what  may  prove  for  the  advantage  oc  pro- 
teatants. 

There  Appear  traces,  however,  of  a  certain  misunderstsnding. 

The  pope  had  refused  to  the  king  to  appoint  the  bishop  of  Keggio,  as  the  latter  propoaed, 
to  a  cardinalihip.    The  nuncio  was  to  try  to  soothe  the  iing  on  that  subject. 

It  was  particularly  inculcated  on  him  never  to  promise  money: 

"  Perche  o  non  intendendosi  o  non  veden-  [For  in  consequence  of  the  by  far  too  pveaa* 
doai  le  stretteze  pur  troppo  grand!  della  sede  ing  straits  o(  the  apost<dic  see  being  eitber 
apoatolica,  sono  racili  i  potentati  partioolar-  not  understood  or  not  perceived,  the  poten- 
mente  oltramontani  a  cercar  i^uto,  e  se  si  tates.  particularly  thoae  oeyond  the  Alpa,  are 
desse  o^i  picdola  sperania,  si  offendereb-  leadv  to  ask  assistance,  and  if  the  anv  mnaH- 
bero  poi  grandemente  dell'  esdusione."  est  hope  be  given  them,  they  will  thai  be> 

come  mightily  offended  at  being  excluded 

firom  it.] 


Few  ecclesiastical  memorials  are  to  be  fuund  touching  the  latter  years  of  Paul  V.  We 
avail  ourselves  of  this  vacant  interval  to  touch  upon  some  others,  bearing  particularly  upoii 
the  administration  of  the  state  during  that  period. 

84. 

informatione  di  Bologna  del  1595. — [Information  respecting  Bologna,  1595.]     (Ambroa. 

Bibl.  at  Milan,  F.  D.  181.) 

The  position  and  constitution  of  Bologna,  the  kind  of  independence  it  asserted,  were  so 
remarkable  and  significant,  that  even  papers  and  memorials  nsTerring  to  that  provmcial  city 
were  taken  into  collections. 

In  the  22d  vol.  of  "  Informationi,"  we  find  a  number  of  letters,  of  the  year  1580.  addreaaed 
to  Monsignor  Cesi,  legate  of  Bologna,  and  referring  to  his  administration. 

They  are  almost  all  recommendations,  chiefly  intercessions. 

The  grand-duke  and  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany  intercede  in  behalf  of  count  Hercules  Ben- 
tivoglio,  whoso  crops  had  been  sequestered :  shortly  after,  the  grand-duchess  expresses  her 
thanks  for  the  attention  paid  to  her  request.  The  duke  of  FerrlLra  recommends  an  actress 
of  the  name  of  Vittoria  ;  the  cardinal  San  Sisto  some  disorderly  students  of  the  university: 
"  we,  too,"  says  he,  "  hsve  been  school-boys ;"  Giacomo  Roncompsgno,  son  of  the  pope,  a 

Srofessor  whose  office  had  beeu  taken  from  him  ;  the  cardinal  of  Como,  who  had  the  ^lef 
irection  of  affairs  st  the  time  ;  some  monks  who  had  been  molested  in  their  privUv^^ :  in 
doing  so,  he  in  no  wise  adopts  the  tone  of  one  who  asks  a  favour.  But  other  petitions  like- 
wise occur.  A  father  whose  son  had  been  murdered,  urgently  entreats,  eveu  with  tears,  that 
justice  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  upon  the  murderer  who  hsd  been  already  taken 
and  was  in  prison  at  Bol(^a. 

It  is  clear  that  the  governor's  influence  lay  chiefly  in  the  department  of  justice.  In  every- 
thing else  the  city  was  very  independent. 

"  I  senstori,"  it  runs,  in  the  report  before  us,  "  conferiscono  ogni  cosa  importante  ool 
superiore,  et  haveudo  in  mano  tutti  li  datii  et  entrate  della  citt^  dal  datio  del  sale  e  vino  in 
poi,  che  h  del  papa,  dispeusano  li  denari  publici  mediaute  un  scrutinio,  che  si  ia  presente  il 
superiore  con  le  mandate  sottoscritte  dal  detto  superiore,  dal  gonfaloniere  et  assunti  deputati 
aecondo  li  negotii.  II  anno  cura  delle  imposition!  e  gravesxe  imposte  a  contadini,  reali  e  per* 
sonali,  come  per  li  buoi  e  teste :  —  attendono  alle  tasse  che  pagano  li  contadini,  alle  mura- 
glie,  porte  e  serra^li,  a  conservare  il  numero  de'  soldati  del  contado :  —  provedono  ch'  altri 
non  usurpi  il  publico  e  si  conservi  la  bellessa  della  citt^  :  —  hau  cura  della  fiera  della  seta : 
—  ele^gono  ogni  mese  per  la  ruota  civile  4  dottori  forastieri,  che  bisogna  siano  almeno 
dotton  di  X  anni,  e  questi  veggono  e  determinano  ogni  causa  civile."— [The  senators  com- 
municate on  all  important  matters  with  the  superior ;  and  having  in  their  hands  all  the 
duties  and  revenues  of  the  city,  except  the  duty  on  salt  and  wines,  which  belongs  to  the 
pope,  disburse  the  public  money  under  the  control  of  an  audit,  which  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  superior,  together  with  a  mandate  subscribed  by  the  said  superior,  the  gonfalo' 
mere,  and  deputies  assumed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business.  Thev  have  the  charge 
of  the  imposts  and  burthens  laid  upon  the  rural  part  of  the  province,  real  and  personal,  as 


Thm*  bam  hmn  G«nBMw  aftd  BwIm  wbe  hmrt  tlaet  nftd*  ka«wii  «  trftnclation  of  the  i*port.    Bduvlbar 
Mr  OMahlehto  ttBd  AMMllianMr  te  aoddralaehlMMl,  1840.  p.  S80.    lS4I.t89.    1844,  IB. 
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for  propCTty  and  penon ;  they  attend  to  the  taxes  jwid  by  the  peaaantnry,  to  the  walls,  the 
gates,  and  endosuTes ;  to  keqiing  up  the  number  ot  the  soldiers  of  the  coontrT;  they  see  to 
no  encrcMchmt'Qts  being  made  on  the  public,  and  to  the  preaerration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
city ;  they  have  the  charge  of  the  silk  fair ;  they  elect,  erery  month,  for  the  dril  rota,  four 
foreign  doctors,  who  must  be  doctors  of  at  least  ten  years'  standing,  and  who  see  and  deter- 
mine all  civil  causes.] 

The  question  now  ooccrs,  how  far,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  representatires  of  the 
papal  goTemmeut  still  possessed  influence.  As  has  been  said,  tlus  mainly  appears  in  the 
department  of  justice. 


"  Un  auditore  generale  concorre  nelli  cog- 
.nitioni  delle  cause  con  la  ruota,  et  un'  altro 
partioolare  delle  cause  che  avoca  a  se,  et  uno 
ciiminale  chiamato  auditore  dell  torrione  del 
luogo  ore  risiede,  qual  tiene  due  sottoaudi- 
tori  per  suo  senhtiu ;  e  tutti  qnelli  sono  pa- 
gati  dal  publico." 

There  follow  some  statistical  statements. 

"  Contado  circa  miglia  180:  semina  intomo 
a  corbe  120  m.,  raccoglie  un  anno  per  V  altro 
550  m.  a  660  m.  corbe.    Fa  da  130  m.  anime 

Sa  citt^  70  m.,  che  avanti  le  carratie  passava 
9  m.)  16  m.  fuochi,  consuma  corbe  200  m.  di 
fonnento  (la  crrba  160  libre),  60  m.  costolate 
di  vino,  18  m.  corbe  di  sale,  1700  m.  libre 
d*  olio,  ammazza  8  m.  Tacciue,  10  m.  vitelli, 
13  m.  porchi,  8  m.  castrati,  6  m.  agnelU,  et 
abrugia  400  m.  libre  di  candele.  .  .  .  Si  fa 
cento  che  un  anno  per  1'  altro  moreno  nella 
citti  3  mjpersone  e  ne  nascono  4  m.,  che  si 
£sccino  500  spose  e  60-70  monachi,  che  siano 
portati  a'  poreri  bastardini  300  pntti  Y  anno. 
Ha  400  fra  carrosse  e  cocchj.  Vengoiio  nella 
citti  o^i  anno  da  600  m.  libre  de  follicelli  da 

aoali  SI  fs  la  seta,  e  se  ne  mette  opera  per  uso 
ella  cittii  100  m.  libre  I'anno. 


[An  auditor-general  takes  part,  along  with 
the  rota,  in  the  cognisance  of  causes,  and 
another  individual  does  this  with  causes  whidi 
he  advocates  to  himself,  and  another  crimi- 
nal (judge),  called  auditor  of  the  great  tower 
of  the  plaoe  of  his  residence,  who  keeps  two 
sub-auditors  to  assist  him ;  and  all  these  are 
in  the  public  pay.] 

[The  countnr  is  about  180  (square)  miles : 
it  sows  about  120,000  bushels ;  reaps,  on  an 
average  of  years,  550,000  to  660,000  bushels. 
It  contains  about  130,000  souls  (the  city 
70,000,  which  before  the  dearth  exceeded 
90.000),  16,000  hearths,  consumes  200,000 
bushels  of  com  (at  160  lbs.  to  the  bushel), 
60,000  costolate  of  wine,  18,000  bushels  of 
salt,  1,700,000  lbs.  of  oil ;  there  are  kiUed 
8,000  cows,  10,000  calves,  13,000  pigs,  8,000 
sheep,  6,000  lambs ;  and  there  are  consumed 
400,000  lbs.  of  candles.  ....  It  is  reckoned 
that,  one  year  with  another,  3,000  persons  die 
in  the  city,  and  that  there  are  bom  4,000;  that 
500  marry,  and  from  60  to  70  become  monks ; 
that  there  are  takeu  to  the  poor  battardini 
300  infants  in  the  year.  It  has  400  carrian^ 
and  coaches.  Tliere  are  brought  to  the  city 
every  year  about  600,000  lbs.  of  the  cones  of 
which  silk  is  made,  and  of  these  100,000  lbs. 
a-year  are  worked  for  the  use  of  the  city.] 


85. 
Inatmttione  per  un  legato  di  Bologna. — [Instructions  for  a  Bologna  legate.]     (Vallic.)   - 

Of  somewhat  later  date.    We  note  the  following  pieces  of  advice. 

"Invigilare  sopra  gli  avvocati  cavillosi  et  in  particolare  quelli  che  pigliano  a  proteggere 
a  torto  i  villani  contro  li  cittadine  e  gentilhuomini, — accarezcare  in  apparenxa  tutti  h 
magistrati,  non  couciilcare  i  nobili." — [To  have  a  strict  eye  upon  captious  advocates,  and 
particularly  upon  tho^  who  take  it  upon  them  wrongously  to  protect  rogues  against  the 
citisens  and  reiitlemeu, — to  make  a  show  of  caressing  all  magistrates,  not  to  trample 
upon  the  nobuity.]  The  grievance  of  the  bullies  had  become  so  flagrant,  that  smne  ot 
these  were  to  be  found  even  among  the  matriculated  students. 

Other  documents  take  us  into  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  show  how  the  poor  peasantry 
were  oppressed,  what  the  barons  received,  how  the  land  was  cultivated. 

86. 

Dichiaratione  di  tutto  quello  che  pagano  i  vassalli  de  baroni  Romani  al  PftpA  e  aggravj  che 
pagano  ad  essi  baroni. — [Declaration  of  all  that  the  vassals  of  the  Koman  barons  pay 
the  pope,  and  what  further  they  pay  to  those  barons.] 


"I.  Pagamenti  diversi  che  si  fanno  da vas- 1 
salli  de  baroni  Romani  al  papa.  Pa^^o  il 
sale,  pagano  un  quattrino  per  libra  di  cam^ 
pagano  V  impositione  per  il  mantenimento 
deUe  galere  posta  da  Sisto  quiuto,  paji^o  i 
sussidii  triennali,  pa^no  i  cavalli  morti,  do^ 
per  alloggiamento  di  cavalleria,  pagano  una 
certa  impositione  che  si  chiama  de  soldati, 

fiagano  una  certa  impositione  che  si  chiama  j 
'  archivio,  pagano  un'  altra  impositione  che  ' 
si  chiama  S.  FeWcc,  psgauo  la  foglietta  messa 
da  Sisto  quinto,  pagano  una  certa  impositione  ' 
che  si  chiama  sale  forastico.  ^ 


[I.  The  various  payments  made  by  the 
vassals  of  the  Roman  barons  to  the  pope. 
They  pay  salt,  they  pay  a  farthing  per  lb.  of 
flesl^  they  pay  the  impost  for  the  support  oi 
the  gslley  laia  on  by  Sixtus  V.,  they  pay  the 
triennial  subsidies,  they  pay  the  dead  horses, 
that  is  for  the  quartering  of  cavalry,  they 
pay  a  certain  impost  which  is  called  the 
soldiers'  frooney).  they  pay  another  impost 
called  S.  Felice,  they  pay  the  pint  imposed 
by  Sixtus  V.,  they  pay  a  certain  impost 
called  tale  foraatico. 
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IL  PagancBti  diefuuM  li  medesiau 
a  biLroiu.  Fkifano  poi  al  baronet  ove 
•OHO  molina,  tanto  grano^  pcfche  h  tomma 
molto  grave,  pagano  linxwta  di  Tino,  pagano 
riiposta  d'  6bo  ore  tie  n,  iMgaao  di  naiMare 
i  poffci  nd  caatagneti  e  querceti  iatta  laiao- 
eolta  che  chjamano  nitpare,  pagano  taaae 
d' hoateri^  pagano  taaae  de  piai^aroli,  pagano 
taaae  de  fornaxi,  pagano  de  bicfaieiah,  pagano 
qnelli  che  Tanno  a  spi^plare  eome  h  aecato  fl 
graoo,  pagano  dei  beatiami  die  Tanno  a  pa»- 
ocfe,  pagano  lisposta  di  grano,  pagano  ria- 
poata  di  btada.  Montano  tatti  queati  ag- 
grarii,  come  ai  pool  vedere  dall'  entate  ddl 
duca  Altempa,  oompatata  la  portione  ddl 
BMdinodeila  mobracheai  trahe  da  TanaDi, 
2803  ncudi;  qoeato  ai  cara  da  Taaaalli  ddl 
Montecanith  (?)  del  ducato  Altempa,  cbe 
aono  da  180  e  190  fhodii,  e  65  ai  mette  per 
eaenpio,  onde  ai  poaaa  vedere  appreaao  oome 
aono  aggravati  i  vasaalli  de  barooi  Romani 
dello  aUio  ecdeaiaatico.  Ayertasi  che  qui 
noo  d  h  quello  die  ai  paga  alia  camera.'* 


[n.  Ffeyncnta  which 

ly  to  the  barooa.     Th^  next  pejr  to  tke 

where  there  axe  miUa,  ao  arach  graiB, 

the  amount  ia  rery  great,  they  jpmy 

of  wine,  they  pay  rupaate  of  od 


where  it  ia  made,  they  nay  tot  •*■»«*  w»g 
piga  to  the  chemat  and  oak  wooda  after  tlw 
pfodnee  haa  been  gathoed  in,  whi^  ^^'"J 
call  rtupare,  they  pay  a  tax  on  tavcraa,  thtj 
pay  the  tax  on  pork  ahopa,  they  pay  baker** 
tax,  they  pay  naaa-blower's  tax,  tboae  paj 
who  come  to  glean  after  the  oom  haa  beea 
cat,  they  pay  for  the  cattle  that  come  to  feed, 
they  pay  runoata  on  wheat,  they  pay  ritpottm 
on  oata.  All  theae  burthena,  aa  may  be  aecn 
from  the  rereonea  of  the  duke  of  Ahempa^ 
reckoning  the  portion  of  the  grinding-houae 
of  the  mill  tax  drawn  from  the  iiaaala, 
amount  to  2805  acndi;  thia  ia  rot  from  tbe 
▼aaaala  of  Montecapuii  (?)  of  the  dochy  of 
Altempa,  numbering  from  180  to  190  hearth% 
and  thia  ia  riven  aa  a  apedmen  from  whidi 
it  may  then  be  aeen  how  tbe  vaaaala  of  the 
Roman  barona  of  the  fccleaiaatical  atate  are 
oppreaaed  with  burthena.  Be  it  noted  that 
here  paymcnta  to  the  diamberave  not 
dudedO 


87. 

Nota  deila  entrata  di  molti  aignori  e  dndii  Romani.— [Note  of  the  rerennea  of  many  Ronum 

k^da  and  dukea.} 


Beyond  a  dotibt,  like  the  preceding  piece,  from  the  timea  of  Clement  VUL,  who  ia 
plycalled  the  pope. 

The  Cdoonaa  are  diatingniahed  by  the  drcmnatanoe  of  their  hariiw  vaaaala;  othera  poa- 
aeaa  more  aOodicalproperty.  The  conatable  Coloona  ia  valued  at  2S,(X)0,  Martio  Colonnn 
of  Zagarok)  at  23,000  acudi  of  income. 

We  have  aeen  how  the  debt-aystem  of  the  atate  waa  imitated  by  the  barona.  The  8er. 
monetaa  about  the  year  16(X),  had  27,000  acudi  of  income,  but  300,(XX)  of  debta;  the  duke 
of  Castel  Gandolfo,  14,600  acudi  of  income,  360,000  of  debt  Tbe  total  incomea  of  the 
Roman  barona  were  rated  at  271,747,  and  their  eatatea  at  the  value  of  nine  milli<ma  gold. 

Hie  author  thinks  that  the  estates  were  in  no  wise  neglected. 


"Queati  terreni  di  campagna,  oontrario 
all'  opiuione  commuDe  e  a  quel  cbe  io  pen- 
•avo,  aono  tenuti  con  grandiasima  cura  e 
diligenxa :  perche  ai  arano  quattro,  ad  e  aette 
vdte,  si  nettano  d'  erbe  due  o  tre,  tra  le 
qnali  una  d'  invemo,  ai  levano  1'  erbe  con  la 
mano,  ai  aeminano,  ragguagliati  U  cjuattro 
anni,  li  due  a  grano  nd  aodi  luoghi :  dove 
non  si  aemina,  vi  si  fidano  le  pecore.  Le 
apighe  ai  tariiano  alte,  onde  rimane  aasai  pa- 
giia:  e  quella  poi  si  abbrugia,  che  fa  crea- 
cere.  £  li  aratri  con  che  ai  arano  queati  ter- 
reni, generalmente  non  vanno  molto  pro- 
fondo:  e  qoeato  awiene  perche  la  magrior 
parte  di  queati  terreni  non  aou  molto  fondati 
e  toato  si  trova  il  pancone.  Queata  cam- 
pagna b  lavorata  tutta  pa*  punta  di  denaro 
(durch  Tagelohner),  segata,  aeminata  e  aar- 
chiata:  in  aomma,  tutti  U  auoi  bisogni  ai 
fanno  con  foraatieri :  e  genti  che  lavorano 
detta  camjpagua,  aono  uutriti  della  robba  che 
ai  porta  loro  con  le  cavalle.  Queata  cam- 
pagna, computati  i  terreni  buoni  e  cattivi  e 
ragguagliato  un'  anno  per  V  altro,  ai  pub  dir 
che  faccia  ogni  uno  ad,  awertendo  che  nd 
loo|^hi  di  queati  aignori  dove  aono  i  loro  caa- 
tdh  molte  fiate  non  fanno  far  lavorare,  ma  li 
daiino  a  riaposta  a'  vanalli  aecondo  che  con- 
vengooo.  £  queato  baati  quanto  alia  cam- 
pagna di  RonuL    8'  afBtten  ragguagliato  il 


[Theae  lands,  contrary  to  the  common 
opmion,  and  to  what  I  thought,  are  kept  with 
the  utmoat  care  and  diligence:  for  they  are 
ploughed  four,  aix  or  aeven  timea ;  they  are 
cleared  of  weeds  twice  or  thrice,  whereof  <nice 
during  winter,  the  weeds  are  taken  np  with 
the  hand ;  they  are  sown  in  rotations  <2r  four 
yeara ;  wheat  is  sown  twice  on  stiff  landa, 
when  the  land  is  not  aown  cattle  are  com- 
mitted to  it.  The  eara  are  cut  high,  ao  that 
much  straw  is  left :  and  that  ia  t&n  act  fire 
to,  which  makes  the  ground  productive. 
And  the  ploughs  with  which  these  lands  are 
ploua^ied  generally  do  not  go  very  deep,  and 
thia  oecauae  the  greater  part  of  these  landa 
ia  not  of  a  deep  aoil,  and  becauae  you  aoon 
come  to  the  pan  (subsoil).  Thia  campagna 
ia  all  labocved  by  day  labourers,  cut,  aown, 
and  weeded:  in  short,  all  that  it  needs  ia 
done  by  strangera,  and  tbe  people  who  labour 
the  aaid  campagna,  are  fed  on  what  ia  brought 
to  them  with  horses.  Thia  campagna,  reck- 
oning good  and  bad  lands  together,  and 
averaging  one  year  with  another,  may  be  aaid 
to  give  a  return  of  aixfold,  it  being  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  placea  <^  thoae  loroa  where 
their  caatlea  are,  in  many  inatancea,  they  are 
not  laboured  by  themaelves,  but  are  given  to 
the  vaaaala  for  such  a  rent  aa  may  be  agreed 
upon.    And  let  thia  anflke  for  the  campagna 
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rubbio  di  mieito  terreno  50  gii4j,  onde  a  farli 
gTMM  vern  il  rubbio  dd  terreno  oento  tcudi 
e  dktd  gii4i." 


di  Roma.  The  arera^  rubbio  of  thia  land 
win  be  rented  at  50  juUot^  whence  to  make 
it  fertile  the  rubbio  of  land  will  come  to 
(cost?)  a  hundred  scudi  and  ten  juUoa.] 

For  the  rest,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  in  the  campagna  at  that  time  79,504  rubbia,  and 
their  prodnoe  at  818,016  Mudi,  4  icudi  the  mbbio;— -of  thie  there  bdonged  to  the  barona 
■omewhat  above  21,000,  to  pioua  institutions  about  23,000,  to  foreigners  aboTc  4,000,  to  the 
other  Roman  inhabitants  31,000  mbbia.  Thia  proportion  waa  afterwards  altered*  owing  to 
the  Roman  citisena  haTing  sold  so  mudi. 

Let  us  rise^  howerer,  to  more  general  dreumstances. 


88. 

Per  sollerare  la  camera  apostolica.    Discorso  di  Mons'  Malraiia.    1006. — [For  the  aUcTi** 
tion  of  the  apostolic  exchequer.    A  discourse  of  Monsignor  MalTssia.    1006.] 

Notwithstanding  all  the  imposts,  it  was  obserred  with  alarm  that  stiU  nothing  was  poa- 
sessed.  ''The  interests,"  exclaims  our  author,  "consume  nearly  the  whole  revenues:  a  con- 
stant concern  is  felt  about  how  to  cover  the  current  expenses;  on  any  extraordinary  pressure 
occurring,  nobody  knows  whither  to  turn.  I'o  lav  on  new  imposts  is  impossible;  new  sav* 
ings  are  not  at  all  advisable,  "  magnum  vectigsl  parsimonia  [parsimony  is  a  great  tax]; 
nothing  remains  but  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and  also  to  take  money  from  the  castle. 
Instead  of  all  the  different  manti  with  different  rates  of  interest,  there  nust  only  be  one,  a 
monte  papaU,  with  four  or  at  most  five  per  cent,  all  the  rest  must  be  redeemed.  Thia  re- 
demption, according  to  the  nominal  value  of  the  luogo,  is  perfectly  justifiable:  geuordly 
spesJdng,  the  papalsee  had  contemplated  such  a  redemption  at  the  erection  of  tte  monU: 
although  previous  popes,  for  example  Paul  IV.,  had  been  obliged  to  redeem  sometimes  even 
at  50  per  cent.  Clement  VIII.  even  had  agreed  to  only  96^.  Thereupon  he  proceeds  to 
inquire  how  far  this  is  practicable. 


"  Soccederk  che  stante  la  larghexza  ed  ab- 
btmdansa  del  denaro  che  al  presente  si  trova 
nella  piassa  di  Roma  con  1'  accresdmento 
che  fara  il  millione  estratto,  ag]g[iunta  la  di/B- 
oaltk  e  pericolo  di  mandar  fuon  la  moneta  e 
r  oro  per  la  prohibitione  sudetta — die  er 
vorgescnlagen,— che  la  ma^^or  pute  di  quelli 
che  hanno  monti  ed  oftixj  eatiuti,  volontieri 
entreranno  in  questo  monte  papale,  ed  a 
quelli  che  vorranno  i  lor  denari  contanti,  se 
gli  potranno  pagare  del  detto  millione  e  del 
prezzo  del  monte  papale  che  si  andr&  ven- 
dendo.  Si  pu6  anche  considerare  che  ne' 
monti  non  vacabiU  ne  sono  gran  parte  vincu- 
lati  ed  obhligati  a  reinvestinieuto  per  sicurit^ 
di  eccezione  di  dote,  di  luoghi  pii  ed  altri  ob- 
blighi,  che  necessariamente  entreranno  in 
questo  monte  papale,  e  si  tarder^  assai  a  ri- 
cevere  il  dinaro,  per  ritrovare  altro  reinvesti- 
mento  o  dare  altra  sodisfattione  ed  adem pi- 
mento alle  conditioni  ed  obhli^hi  a  quali 
sono  ftottoposti,  il  che  anco  apporterk  molto 
comodo  e  faciliUl  a  questo  negotio. 

"Fotr&  anco  la  camera  accoUarsi  tutti  i 
monti  delle  community  e  de'  particolari,  e 
ridurli  come  sopra,  e  godere  quel  pii!^  sino  che 
da  esse  community  e  particolari  saraimo  es- 
tinti. 

"  A  tutti  quelli  che  in  luogo  di  altri  monti 
e  officj  vorranno  del  detto  monte  papale,  se 
gli  deve  dare  la  spedisione  e  la  pateute  per  la 
prima  vulta  gratis  sensa  spesa  alcuna. 

"In  qitesta  maniera  puo  la  S**V.  in  breve 
tempo  soUevare  e  liberare  la  sede  e  la  camera 
apostolica  da  tanti  dehiti  e  tanta  oppres- 
sione :  perche  con  1'  avanxo  che  si  far^  dalla 
detta  estinzioiie  e  reduzione  di  frutti  ed  in- 
teresse,  che  secondo  il  calcolo  dato  alia  S**  V. 
dal  sue  commissario  della  camera  ascende  al- 
meno  con  far  la  reduzione  a  5  per  cento  a 
scudi  quattro  cento  trentunmila  ottocento 
cinque  1'  anno,  potri  estingiiere  ogui  anno 
scudi  trecento  trentunmila  ottocento  cinque 
di  dcbito,  oltre  alii  scudi  centomila  che  sa- 


[The  result  will  be  that  owing  to  the  ftee- 
ness  and  abundance  of  the  cash  to  be  found 
at  present  in  the  Roman  market,  toother 
with  the  increase  from  the  million  abridged, 
added  to  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  sencung 
money  and  gold  abroad,  caused  by  the  pro- 
hibition undermentioned— which  he  had  pro- 
posed— the  greater  part  of  those  who  have 
extinguished  monti  aud  offices,  will  williniiy 
enter  this  pu)al  monte,  aud  to  those  wno 
would  rather  have  their  money  in  cash,  pay- 
ment can  be  made  from  the  said  million,  and 
from  the  price  of  the  monte  papale,  which 
will  be  in  course  of  sale.  It  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  in  the  monti  non  vaeabiU  a 
great  part  are  bound  and  obliged  to  a  re-in- 
vestment  for  the  security  of  surplus  dowries, 
of  pious  places,  and  of  other  obligations, 
who  will  necessarily  enter  the  said  monte  pa- 
pale, and  a  considerable  delay  will  take  place 
in  receiviu^  the  money,  in  looking  about  for 
another  re-mvestment,  or  giving  other  satis- 
faction and  execution  to  the  conditions  and 
obligations  under  which  they  are  laid,  which 
will  farther  ^ve  much  accommodation  and 
facility  to  this  business. 

Further,  the  exchequer  might  take  to  itself 
all  the  monti  of  corporate  iKKlies  and  of  in- 
dividuals, and  reduce  them  as  abov^  and 
enjoT  the  surplus  until  they  shall  be  extin- 
guished by  the  said  corporate  bodies  and  in- 
dividuals. 

To  all  those  who  instead  of  other  monti 
and  offices  would  have  the  said  monte  panale, 
there  ought  to  be  given  the  transfer  and  pa^ 
tent  for  the  first  time,  gratis,  without  any 
expense. 

Ill  this  manner  your  holiness  might  in  a 
short  time  relieve  and  liberate  the  apostolic 
see  and  exchequer  from  so  many  debts  and 
such  oppression :  for  with  the  amount  to  be 
gained  by  the  extinction  and  reduction  of 
fruits  and  interests  which,  according  to  the 
calculation  given  to  your  hcrfinesa  bv  youi 
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mmo  Mmgnifi  per  rimetteic  in  caitello  il  enmniMtry  ot  tbie  ap'^stolic  cidieqt.^, 
nuUkme  ettratto  a  compile  la  meUt  del  teno  amounti  at  least,  if  the  redoctioii  be  at  ftre 
miUioiie  die  manca."  per  cent.,  to  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 

thousand,  eight  hundred  and  five  a-vear, 
might  extinguish  annually  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  five 
of  debt,  besides  the  hundred  thousand  scudi 
to  be  set  apart  for  repa^rment  to  the  castle  of 
the  million  which  hu  oeen  taken  from  it  to 
make  up  the  half  of  the  third  million  of  de- 
ficiency.] 

It  is  enough  that  we  here  remark  how  seriously  people  thought  of  having  a  properly 
r^fulated  financial  system.  Yet  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  all  the  nlculations.  The  Koman 
court  did  not  enter  upon  proposals  of  this  sort,  but  pursued  the  easier  and  more^conyenient 
course. 

89. 

Nota  di  danari.  olBdie  mobili  donati  da  papa  Paolo  V.  a  suoi  parenti  e  concessioni  fatteli.— • 
[Note  of  the  money,  oflices,  and  effects  bestowed  by  pope  Paul  V.  on  his  relations,  and 
the  concessions  made  to  them.] 

The  pope  had  been  advised  to  retrench  the  interest — bearing  offices  and  monti:  here  we 
find,  (l!)  a  **  Nota  oflldorum  concessorum  exoell^  domino  M.  Antonio  Buxghesio  tempore 

Kitificatus  felicis  reoordationis  Pauli  V. "  [Note  of  the  offices  granted  to  the  most  eiceU 
t  lord  M.  Anthony  Burgfaese,  in  the  time  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  of  happy 
memory]  :  they  consist  in  all  of  120  offices,  whose  value  is  estimated  at  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket price  ;  (2.)  "  Nota  di  molte  donationi  di  monti  fstte  alii  sig^  Francesco  Oioan  Battista 
e  Bi.  A.  Borghese  da  Paolo  V.,  con  1e  ginstificationi  in  margine  di  qualsivoglia  partito." — 
[Note  of  mauv  donations  of  monti  made  to  the  lords  Francis  John  Baptist  and  M.  A.  Bor- 
flhese  by  Paul  V.,  with  the  justifications  in  the  margin  of  each  transaction.]  The  meaning 
u,  that  extracts  are  adjoined  from  the  official  books  in  which  these  grants  occur.  Under 
similar  rubrics  lists  are  given  of  what  accrued  to  them  in  bullion,  or  in  other  obiecta  of 
▼due,  and  what  privileges  were  granted  to  them.  The  jiutifications  are  in  the  foUowiuK 
manner. 


**  Nel  libro  della  thesoreria  secrets  d'  Ales- 
sandro  Ruspoli  fol.  17  e  da  doi  brevi,  uno 
sotto  la  daU  delli  26  Genu.  1608  et  I'  altro 
delli  11  Marso,  registrati  nel  libro  primo  sir- 
naturamm  Pauli  v.  negli  atti  di  relice  ae 
Totis  fol.  116  et  fol.  131.— A  dl  23  Dec.  1605 
sc.  36  m.  d'  oro  delle  stampe  donati  al  sig* 
G.  B.  Borghese  per  pagar  il  palasso  et  il  re- 
staute  impiegsrli  uelia  fabrica  di  quello,  quali 
scudi  36  m.  d'  oro  delle  ttampe  provenivano 
del  prexzo  del  chiamato  di  moos'  Centurioni 
ridotti  a  24  moneta  a  ragione  di  Giulii  13 
per  scudo  sono  46,800  bc." 


[In  the  book  of  the  secret  treasury  oi 
Alexander  Ruspoli  fol  17,  and  from  two  let- 
ters, one  dated  26th  Jan.  1606  and  the  other 
11th  March,  registered  in  the  first  book  of 
the  signaturas  of  Paul  V.  in  the  acts  of  Fe- 
lice dc  Totis  fol.  116  and  fol  131.— 23d  I>ec 
1605,  sc  3G.000  of  coined  gold  bestowed  on 
G.  B.  Borghese  to  pay  for  the  palace  and 
what  remains  to  be  employed  in  the  building 
thereof,  which  36,000  scudi  of  coined  gold 
sre  the  pro<]uce  of  the  price  of  the  chamade 
of  monsignor  Centurioni,  reduced  at  24 
money  at  the  rate  of  13  juhos  per  scudo, 
amount  to  46,800  sc. 


1  have  already  shown  to  what  extraordinary  sums  these  dduations  amounted,  and  what 
influence  the  rise  of  the  papal  families  exercised  on  the  cspital  and  the  provinces. 


90. 

Relatione  dcUo  stato  ecclesiastico  dove  si  contengono  niolti  particolari  de^i  di  considera- 
tione. — [Account  of  the  ecclesiastical  stste,  comprising  many  particulars  worthy  oC 
consideration.]     (1611.)    Inform,  politt.  xi.  f.  1-27. 

We  are  told  at  once  that  the  author  was  asked  for  this  account  in  the  morning,  and  now 
he  sends  it  off  in  the  evening. 

It  is  truly  amoaing  that  he  should  have  been  capable  of  dictating  within  a  few  hours  so 
copious  a  statement,  which  has  turned  out  not  so  ill,  and  contain;*  much  that  is  worth  notirp. 
In  particular,  we  become  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  part»  ot 
Itafy  was  falling  off,  either  owing  to  pestilence  and  dearth,  or  to  the  murders  comnutted  by 
iMmditti,  or  because  the  imposts  also  had  become  excessively  severe  :  it  was  no  longer  poasib^ 
to  marry  at  the  proper  age  or  to  rear  children.  Moreover  the  taxes  sucked  the  very  blood 
from  the  inhabitants:  by  the  endless  restrictions  on  trade,  their  minds,  too,  were  paralysed. 

The  anonymous  author  betrays  himself  for  once.  He  remarks,  that  he  had  written  abook 
(called)  Ragione  di  stato.  "  Ho  diffusamente  trattato  nella  ragione  di  stato." — [I  have 
treated  at  large  in  the  Philosophy  of  Government!,  he  says  somewliere. 

This  furnishes  a  clue  to  discover  who  he  was.  In  tlie  vear  1580,  there  appeared  at  Venice, 
"  Delia  ragion  di  stato  hbri  X  con  trelibri  delle  cause  della  graodessa  delle  citt^."-;-[On  the 
philosophy  of  government,  and  on  the  causea  of  the  greatness  of  cities.]  It  is  dedicated  to 
that  Wolf  Dietrich  von  Raitteoau,  ardibishop  of  Salsburg,  who  first  among  the  German  prince* 
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tntroduoed  a  ttricter  adminiatntioii  of  the  goTemment,  modelled  on  thtt  of  Italy.    Ita  cinb 
pUer  ia  the  well-known  Jdin  Bolero^  whose  Relatumi  umoenaii  enjoyed  in  their  day  general 
ciitolation. 

It  if  dear  that  we  must  examine  theae  Relatumi  to  see  whether  that  before  us  may  not  be 
among  them. 

In  what  is  properly  the  main  work*  where  the  church  state  is  summarilT  mentioned,  it  is 
not  to  be  found ;  but  thoe  is  also  a  smaller  book,  which  is  freonently  attached  to  the  former: 
Relatumi  dal  8i^  Giov.  Botero  Benete, — dt  Spa^na^  dello  wtato  aeUa  ckiua,  del  Pianumte,  dellm 
c<Mtea  cU  Nizza,  delC  itola  Taprolntnaf  the  dedicatiou  of  which  dates  in  1611 :  there  it  is 
found  word  for  word. 

The  introduction  only  is  different.  The  ReUUioni  bears  the  title,  Discorso  intomo  aUo 
stato  deUa  chiesa  preso  dalla  parte  dell'  uffi^io  del'  cardinale  che  non^  stampataw— {^IKseourse 
about  the  state  of  the  church,  taken  from  that  part  of  the  duty  of  a  cardinal  which  ia  not 
printed.]    It  bdongs,  as  we  see,  to  a  work  upon  the  duties  of  the  cardinals. 

I  shw  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  how  far  any  credulous  person  may  have  been  deeeired 
by  the  said  introductioa 

91. 

Tarqu.  Pitaro  sopra  la  negotiatione  maritima.    17  Ott.  1612.— rTsiqu.  Pitaio  on  the 
maritime  negotiation.    17th  October,  1612]    (Vallic!) 

Botero  recommended,  among  other  things,  giving  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  states  of 
the  church.  In  fact,  there  was  projected  at  that  time  a  {jlan  for  ezcantting  a  new  harbomr 
for  the  city  of  Fano.  It  was  hoped  by  this  to  attract  thither  the  commerce  of  the  Urbino 
markets. 

Our  author,  howerer,  sets  himself  to  oppose  this  plan  with  the  most  0(^^t  reasons.  Ha 
thinks  that  a  lesson  might  be  taken  from  the  example  of  Ancona,  whidi  he  repreaents  as 
much  gone  down  as  shortly  after  (he  describes)  the  Venetians  (to  be).  "  Ne  sono  partiti  li 
mercauti  forastieri,  i  iiativi  falliti,  le  genti  gl'  uomini  impoveriti,  gli  artigiani  nunati  e  la 
plebe  quasiche  dispersa." — [The  foreign  merchants  have  left  it,  the  native  axe  banknmt,  the 
gentlemen  impoverished,  the  artisans  ruined,  the  common  people  almost  dispersed.]  Better 
destroy  Fano  from  the  foimdation  than  build  a  harbour  for  it  with  borrowed  money.  How 
had  it  fared  with  Ascoli,  which  had  made  a  considerable  loan  for  the  purpose  of  making  its 
maremma  srable,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

There  were,  in  fact,  other  reasons  which  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  enter  into  it,  as  the 
Urbino  markets  were  destined,  at  any  event,  soon  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  church. 


92. 
Relstionc  dclla  Romagna. — [Account  of  the  Romagna.]     (Alt.) 

About  1615 :  the  year  1612  is  expressly  mentioned :  but  of  great  consequence  for  the 
whole  period  since  Julius  III.  A  description  is  given  of  the  parties  that  divided  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  change  of  property,  which  took  place  maiuly  owin^  to  the  entrance  of  papal 
families,  is  very  well  discussed.  I  have  often  availed  myself  of  this  work  :  yet  let  a  place  be 
found  here  for  a  notice  of  San  Marino,  which  in  those  times  gradually  rose  to  freedom 
through  progressive  exemptions. 


"  La  republica  di  S.  Marino  si  presume  li- 
bera, se  non  in  quaiito  ^  raccomsndata  al 
dnca  d'  Urbino.  Del  1612  si  propose  e  si 
ottenne  in  quel  consiglio  che  succcdendo  la 
mancanxa  della  linea  delle  Rovere  si  dichiara- 
vano  sottola  protettione  dclla  sede  spostolica, 
della  quale  per  ci6  ottennero  alcuni  privilegii 
et  in  particolare  dell'  estrattione  de  grani  e  di 
grascia.  Fa  questa  terra,  compresovi  due 
altri  castelli  annessi,  circa  700  fuochi.  £ 
situata  in  monti,  k  luogo  forte  et  h  custodita 
la  porta  da  soldati  proprii.  Hanno  la  libera 
amministratione  deUa  giustisiae  della-^rasia. 
Si  ele^ono  tra  di  loro  ad  tempus  i  mu^istrati 
maggiori  chiamati  conservatori,  a  quaU  tra  di 
loro  si  da  il  titolo  dell'  illustrissimo.  In  qnal- 
che  grave  eccesso  sogliono  condurre  oflnciali 
forestieri  per  fare  processi  e  cause,  et  in  nar- 
ticolare  h  ministri  dell*  Altezza  dell  auca 
d'  Urbino,  con  quella  autoritii  che  loro  pare, 
n  publico  h  povero,  che  non  arriva  a  500  scudi 
d'  entrada.  Ma  li  particolari  alcuni  sono 
comodi  et  alcuni  ricchi  rispetto  aUa  pochitk 
del  paese.  Solevano  affittare  banditi  d'  ogni 
sorte  r  ma  perche  alle  volte  ne  nasoevano 
scandali,  h  stato  da  loro  decretato  che  non  si 


prhe  republic  of  San  Marino  presumes  it* 
self  free,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  is  recommended 
to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  From  1612,  it  was 
proposed  and  carried  in  that  council,  thst  on 
the  failure  in  the  line  of  Rovere  taking  place, 
they  declared  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion oi  the  apostolic  see,  from  which  they 
thereby  obtained  some  privileges,  and,  in 
particular,  that  of  the  extraction  of  com  and 
provisions.  Tliis  territory,  comprdiending 
two  other  castles  annexed  to  it,  makes  about 
700  hearths.  It  lies  in  the  mountains,  is  a 
strong  place,  and  the  entrance  is  guarded  by 
its  own  soldiers.  The  people  have  the  free 
exercise  of  justice  and  mercy.  They  elect 
from  among  themselves  for  the  time  being 
the  higher  order  of  ma^trates,  called  con- 
servators, to  whom  the  title  of  most  illustri- 
ous is  given  among  themselves.  In  the  case 
of  any  very  serious  offence,  thev  are  wont  to 
employ  foreign  oflScials  to  conauct  the  pro- 
oessess  and  causes,  and,  in  particular,  the 
ministers  o:'  his  hi|^hness  the  duke  of  Urt>ino, 
with  such  authontv  as  they  deem  fit.  The 
public  is  poor,  not  havin^^  above  600  scudi  of 
revflS^ie.    But  some  individuals  are  comfort- 


at  111  K 

iiH  Kudili,  tbej  tuTc  docrced  th 
l)t  be  no  turing  of  banditti  eie^ 
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Hoino  ■lllttiR  buiditi  k  non  cou 
Hltocondotlo." 


m,] 

as. 

Ptn^  uniTRMli  dello  goremo  ecckiimtko,  per  hr  tint  gngpi  et  on  putofc  Sc^relo  i 
pap*  lolo.— rUniierul  ■ocdi  of  cGclBBUtioI  government,  for  nuking  out  Sock  aadoc 
ihephenL     I^lended  [or  the  pope  •lone.]     In^nKCt.  iu>.  (-^  lenien.) 

Notwjthitanding  the  strnte  of  the  eountir,  vhich  wu  >]w»jb  getting  vona  md  won 
there  atil]  wen  people  who  cheriihed  the  bofdeet  pr^ecu. 

MoK  dlnordiniuy  or  man  urecpinr  meuura,  lioweier,  wen  nerer  propoMd  Ilun  fa 
Tbomu  Cunpuelk  in  the  101(11  work  befon  lu. 

For  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  thia  unfortubtte  philMopha,  who  fell  under  Ibe  aonkia 
ot  wiiliillg  to  wmt  Cilabria  Irom  the  Spaniah  monirchT,  and  at  haTing  taken  put  m  th 
■weepmx  {dana  o(  Ibe  duke  of  Ouuna.  wu  the  author  of  tbii  work.  "  Qunio  i  il  ooapa 
dio"  [l"'  '■  ^i"  anmmaij],  aaya  he, "  del  llbio  intitalato  il  goieno  ecelenaatico,  il  quale  nM 
in  mano  di  Don  Lelio  Oramo,  H  io  auton  tengo  eapia  in  BEilo  patria  mia"  [of  (he  work  ii 
titoled,  lb*  ecdetiaaticnl  garemmenl  which  nmaiui  inthehanibof  DonL^ua  Onino;  t~ 
I,  the  author,  hold  «  eopj  in  Stilo,  my  native  phice] ;  to  thii  he  addi,  "  Maec  el  looH  pli 
(splieantni  in  Monanhii  Hemite." — [Theae,  and  nunr  other  tbin^  an  eiplaincd  in  ' 
Monanhj  of  Meaiiah.]     Cunpanelli  waa  bun  Sdlo,  f'-  ■■ i.  .  ••      - 


mpoaed  or  retouched  the  work  he 
hvbahl; 


The  tine  may  be  left  undecided,    livbahl;  he  ipent  bia  whole  hie  in  notiona  of  thia  aoM 

He  mnarki  that  the  pope  had  ler;  warlike  lubjecta  : 

"Ii  Romagnuoli  e  Marchiuii  lono  perni-  |      [He  people  ot  Bomagoa and  tbe  Maitar 

tiira  inelinati  all'  armi :  oude  aervono  a  Vene-    naturally  inclined  to  anna  :  benea  the^  eate 

tiani,  rVanceii,  Toacani  e  Spagnnoli,  perche     (he  aemee  of  the  Venetiana,  Preneb,  T^ataaa 

il  papa  non  t  guerriero."  and  Spaniah,  becauae  the  pope  ia  not  wn 

I  like.] 

Bntheidnaeathepope,  too,  to  become  warlike.  TheatulT  (hatlbeCioToa,  tbcBrntiUM 
and  the  Caloi  wen  made  of  wai  not  eitinct:  naliin  wai  not  wanting,  but  art. 

He  thLiiki  that  the  pone  ihonld  raiK  two  armmnenti,  one  of  Bt.  Peter  on  tha  tea,  an 
other  of  8t,  Paul  DD  the  land,  aomelbing  like  Ibe  Jaoiauriee.  An  aimcdKligionhai  nrni 
been  vanquiahed,  etpi  cidly  if  the  people  ue  vrll  preached  to. 

For  he  no  wiie  leavei  tliii  out  oFacHiunt.  He  recomtnetida  a  wlection  of  the  fitteat  pcT' 
aoni  from  all  the  ordira ;  that  IhcK  should  be  looied  from  their  conventual  dutiea,  and 
allowed  to  devote  IhemKlvFa  to  the  iFiFnHB. 

In  the  monuleriei.  lew,  medicine,  and  the  liberal  arta  ihoidd  be  itudifd  ai  well  ai  tbeo. 
Ion.  People  thoidd  be  preached  to  about  the  golden  age,  when  then  thall  be  hul  oneCoek 
and  one  aliepherd ;  about  the  felicity  of  the  lihenled  Jcniaidemi  pathanhal  innocence !  the 
longliiKl  ot  the  people  after  all  (hii  moat  be  oiled  forth. 

But  vheo  waa  luchabteaed  atatc  of  Ihiaga  to  commence?  "Then,"  be  repliea,  "  tiben 
all  MculiT  mouarchiea  ihall  be  vacated,  and  when  Chriit'i  vicar  ahall  rule  over  the  whoje 

V  ahall  be  in  the  world  one  Hocl 

■pherd,  and  then  will  be  aeei 

ima  republia  deicritta  da  philotophi,  e     golden  age  gung  by  the  poeta.  the  bi 

ato  dell'  iniiocenaa  de'  pattiaichj,  e  la     public  devribed  bytbephiloKpber*.  andthe 

Ii  Oeiuialemiue  libenia  da    mano     aute  of  innocence  of  the  patritich*.  and  tbt 

EqueBtoflaquando     felicity  of  Jcnitalemdeliieredfromthehandr 

Ii  pnncipali  mondani     of  hcniica  uid  infidela.    And  Ihii  will  b< 

di  cCISk^  " 


3ucb  notion!  were  atil)  cheriihed— for  I  will  not  determine  eiactly— towardi  the  cloae  of 
the  tiiteenth  century,  or  in  the  9nt  ten yeanoftbeaeveiitecnth.     We  know  alresl/iii  what 

documentt  baring  on  that  period,  may  I  be  allowed  to  add  a  woril  on  the  hiatoriant  of  Ibo 
Jeauiti,  who  at  that  vei;  time  wen  in  the  height  of  their  influence. 
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INTERCALATION. 

ON  SOU K  III8T0BIANS  OV  THB  ORDER  OF  THB  JESUITS. 

Vaaity  and  leisure  gradually  lead  moat  orders  to  write  their  histories  at  great  length. 

But  none  of  tbem  Sn  have  done  this  ao  ayatematically  as  the  Jesuits,  'ilie  order  itsdf 
has  taken  care  to  present  the  world  with  a  connected  and  comprehenaire  history  of  its 
operations. 

In  fact,  the  Uistoria  Sacietatii  Jesu,  known  under  the  name  of  Orlandino  and  his  continn- 
ators,  is  for  the  order,  nay,  we  venture  to  say,  for  the  history  of  th«  century  in  general,  a 
work  of  the  higheat  importance. 

Nicholas  Orlandino.  a  natire  of  Florence,  had  for  some  time  presided  over  the  co11u;e  at 
Nula,  the  novicea  of  Naples,  when  he  was  called,  in  159ij.  by  Aqnaviva  to  Rome,  and  waa 
appointed  historian  of  the  order.  He  waa  a  careful  persou  iu  the  affairs  of  life,  and  also  in 
his  stvle  very  precise  and  considerate,  but  very  infirm.  He  brought  down  his  work,  with 
difficulty,  to  the  death  of  Ignatius.    He  died  in  1606. 

His  successor  in  this  occupation  was  Francis  Sacchini,  from  the  Perugian  territory,  of 
the  Jesuit  historians  in  general  certainly  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pea- 
aant :  his  father  occasionally  visited  him  in  the  Collegium  Romannm,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric ;  and  it  waa  reckoned  to  his  honour  that  he  was  not  ash&med  of  his  parentage.  For 
eighteen  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  in  the  probation  house 
on  the  Quirinal  at  Rome,  which  he  hardly  ever  left.  But  not  the  less  did  he  live  in  the 
contemplation  uf  the  great  interests  of  the  worid.  The  restoration  of  Roman  cathoUcism 
was  siiil  making  the  greatest  progress.  What  can  have  a  greater  charm  for  an  historian  than 
to  describe  the  origin  of  an  occurrence,  the  development  atid  effects  of  which  he  has  in  actual 
life  before  his  eyes?  Sacchini  was  fully  impressed  with  the  unique  character  of  his  subject — 
that  world-conflict  achieved  in  the  enthusiasm  of  orthodoxy.  "  I  describe  wars,"  says  he, 
"  not  of  nations  with  one  another,  but  of  mankind  with  the  monsters  and  the  powers  of 
hell ;  wars  that  embrace  not  single  provinces,  but  all  lands  and  seas ;  wars  in  fine,  in  which 
not  earthly  powers  but  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  the  reward  of  the  combat."  In  this  feeliM^ 
of  Jesuit  araonr,  he  has  described  the  government  of  Laiues,  1556-1564,  of  Borgia  to  1572, 
of  Everard  Mercuriano  to  1580,  each  in  a  volume  of  eight  books,  and  the  first  ten  years  of 
Aqdaviva  in  the  same  number  of  books.  They  form  four  tolerably  larg^  and  close  printed 
folio  volumes  ;  not  the  less  does  he  apologise  for  being  so  short.  Nor  can  it  indeed  ue  said 
tliat  he  falla  into  diffuseness  or  urouiices  weariness.  Naturally  enough  he  is  partial,  ex- 
tremely partial ;  he  passes  over  what  does  not  please  him :  from  the  materials  lying  before 
him,  he  ofteu  adopts  only  what  is  honourable  (to  the  society),  and  so  forth ;  but  not  the  less 
for  all  that,  do  we  acquire  a  deal  of  informalion  from  his  books.  1  have  here  and  there  com- 
pared him  Mrith  his  original ;  for  example,  with  the  Litterae  Annuae,  where  they  have  been 
printed  and  are  accessible — in  our  quarter  books  of  this  rort  are  very  rare :  I  was  obliged  to 
call  to  my  aid  the  libraries  of  Breslau  and  Gdttingen : — every  where  I  have  found  him  make 
hia  extracts  with  judgment,  with  propriety,  even  with  genius. — Sacchini,  however,  had,  while 
thus  employed,  acquired  so  extensive  and  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  that  he  was  called  to  take  a  part  in  these  by  the  general,  Mntio  Vitelleachi  For  us 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  this  had  not  been  the  case.  For  Sacchini  wotdd  then  have  finished 
Aquaviva's  government,— one  of  the  most  important  epochs  would  have  been  far  better  Ulua* 
trated  than  it  has  been  done  since,  ^u^hini  died  in  1625.  Even  then  his  last  volume  was 
completed  and  published  by  Peter  Possino. 

But  with  the  lapse  of  time  enthusiasm  too  passed  away.  The  Imago  primi  »4UCuH,  in  the 
vear  1640,  is  already  far  inferior  in  the  richness  of  its  contents,  far  more  full  of  the  marvel* 
lous,  and  more  nigged ; — first,  in  1710,  there  appeared  a  continoation  of  Sacchini,  by  Jou- 
vency,  comprising  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Aquaviva.  Jouvency,  too,  haa  undeniable  tdent : 
his  narrative  is  graphic  and  flowuig,  although  not  without  pretension ;  but  the  misfortune  is. 
he  took  up  the  term  historia  quite  too  literally,  and  wotdd  not  write  annals  as  Sacchini  haa 
done.  Hence  he  distributed  the  materials  that  lay  before  him  according  to  different  rubrics ; 
"  Societas  domesticis  motibus  agitata — societaa  externis  cladibus  jactata — vexata  in  An^lia 
— oppugnata — aucta,"  &c. — [The  society  a^^ted  with  intestine  movements — the  society 
tossal  about  with  external  disasters — harassed  in  England — aasauUcd — augmented,  &C.J 
Now  it  so  happened  therewithal  that  the  moat  important  nohit,  beyond  a  doubt — the  re- 
extension  of  Roman  cathoUciam  in  prot^tant  countries — did  not  obtain  from  him  the  atten- 
tion that  it  ought  to  have  had.  The  annaUstic  method,  besides,  was  by  far  the  best  adapted 
to  such  a  subject  as  this.  With  all  hia  historical  endeavours,  Jouveocy  produces  nothing 
but  fragments. 

Nor  withal  has  he  met  with  much  acceptance.  The  order  at  one  time  even  projected 
having  the  history  of  the  whole  of  this  period  written  according  to  the  model  set  by  Saoehini. 
Julius  Cordara,  who  continued  the  history  from  1616-1623.  kept  dose  to  that  model  But 
the  spirit  of  earUer  times  waa  irrecorerably  loit.  Cordara's  volume  is  quite  readable,  yet  h 
is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  deration  and  power,  with  the  older  works  that  preceded 
it,  or  even  with  Jouvency.  It  appeared  in  1750.  From  that  date  the  society  had  too  much 
to  do  in  struggling  for  its  existence,  to  allow  it  to  think  about  a  continuation  of  its  Matory. 
What  had  now  to  oe  related,  too,  was  Car  lets  splendid. 

Now,  besides  this  general  history,  there  are,  a^we  all  know,  %  gfeat  many  yvofriadtl  hi|» 
XI.  S  K 
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tones.  In  these,  for  the  most  part,  we  find  the  groundwork  of  the  genend  history.  Most 
eridently,  io  the  esse  of  Socher,  Huioria  pmrimciae  Auttriae,  which  Saodiini  o^en  copies^ 
even  to  single  turns  of  expression,  and,  for  exsmple,  repeats  the  "pudrl  referre"  of  his  ori- 
gins] in  a  "  pudet  sane  referre**    (Sacchin.  iv.,  vL,  78.    Socher  vi.,  n.  23.) 

I  will  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  run  into  a  criticism  of  theae  authors :  that  firid  is 
quite  too  exteu«ive,  and  besides  they  are  not  very  seductive  in  our  times,  and  penile  bdieire 
them  rather  too  little  than  too  much ;  let  me  be  permitted  to  makit  an  observmtioa  oi^y  cm 
the  history  of  Ignatio  Loyola  himself. 

On  comparing  Orlandiuo  with  Ix>yoIa's  two  other  important  biographers,  it  is  obvioas  that 
he  agrees  far  more  with  one  of  them,  Maffei — de  VUa  et  moribms  D.  Iffnatii  Lwtlae — thaa 
with  the  other,  Peter  Kibadeneinu  The  manner  in  which  this  agreement  is  shown,  is  like> 
wise  remarkable.  Maftin's  book  appeared  as  early  as  1585  :  Orlandino  first  b^pm  to  dabo> 
rate  his  fifteen  years  later,  and  from  the  great  similarity  between  them,  one  micfat  suppose 
that  Haffd  had  helped  the  other.  Not  the  less  is  Maffei  more  elaborate  and  refined  in  poivt 
of  style ;  Orlandino  more  natural,  more  simple,  and  certainly  more  rraphic.  The  rida^  m 
sohred  when  we  perceive  that  both  drew  from  a  common  source — the  Memoranda  of  Polaneow 
Maffei  does  not  name  him,  yet  a  oarticular  memoir  by  Saodiini  informs  us,  **  Cvnus  ait  aue> 
toritatis  quod  in  B.  Cajetani  vitaoe  b.  I^atio  traditi^'  [which  is  the  authority  for  what  is 
told  of  St.  Ignatius  in  the  life  of  St.  CsjetanJ,  which  memoir  is  found  iu  the  later  editions  at 
Orlandino,  that  Everard  Mercuriano  gave  hun  the  use  of  Polauco's  manuscripts.  No  wonder 
that  they  agree.  Only  we  have  the  original  memoranda  more  genuine  in  Orlandino  than  in 
Maffei : — the  former  is  more  industrious,  more  copious,  and  better  authenticated ;  the  latter 
seeks  his  reputation  in  historical  el^auoe  and  good  liatin. 

But  whence  come  Ribadeneira's  variations  P  Ue  drew  mainly  upon  a  different  nuumacript 
memoir,  the  Notabilia  of  Ludovico  Gonsalvi. 

Both  Qonsalvi  and  Pohuico  were  indebted  for  their  information  to  verbal  communicatioas 
from  Ignatio ;  nevertheless  we  perceive  thiu  much,  that  Polanco  took  more  from  the  caaoal 
and  occasional  expressions  of  the  general,  while  Gonsalvi  had  contrived  to  induce  him  to 
enter  at  one  time  into  a  copious  narrative,  bearing  chiefly  upon  his  first  awakening. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  to  distinguish  a  double  tradition — the  one,  tliat  of  Polanco^ 
repeated  in  Maffei  and  Orlandino ;  the  other,  that  of  Gonsalvi,  repeated  in  Ribsdeueira. 

Gonsalvi  is  by  Cur  the  most  interesting :  properly  speaking,  he  gives  us,  as  far  as  can  here 
be  supposed,  an  authentic  tradition  of  Ignatio  uimself. 

But,  as  happens  iu  sU  cases  of  traditions,  here  likewise  we  soon  perceive  that  the  oiirinal 
matter  is  ampUfied.  For  example,  he  took  the  account  of  the  eight  days'  ecstasy  whi^ 
Iguatio  had  at  Mauresa,  and  from  which  he  vras  awakened  by  the  word  Jesus,  from  the  take 
or  the  woman  Isabella  Bosel  of  Barcelona.  Examen  Ribadeneirae  in  comment  praer.  AA* 
8S.  Julii,  t.  vii.  p.  59a 

But  people  were  not  long  satisfied  with  him.  He  had  not  even  hinted  at  many  of  the 
miracles  that  were  already  oelievcd.  Neteio,  says  Sacchini,  quae  men$  incidit  Ribadeneirme 
ut  multa  eju*  generis  miracula  praeteriret.—[I  know  not  what  had  induced  Kibadeneira  to 
pass  over  many  miracles  of  this  kind.]  It  was  Just  on  this  account  that  Polanco  planned 
iiis  collection  and  allowed  Mercuriano  to  have  it  elaborated  by  Maffei.  llius  too  it  was 
transferred  into  Orlandino. 

But  even  these  narratives  were  insnflicient  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  miracle-loving  Jeso« 
itism  of  the  17th  centur}'.  Even  as  early  as  in  1606,  people  went  so  far  as  to  attach  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  a  cave  at  Manresa,  which  was  assumea  to  be  the  place  in  which  Ignatio*a 
Exercitia  Sniritualia  were  composed,  although  neither  the  one  nor  even  the  other  tradition 
says  a  word  about  it,  and  the  Dominicans,  no  doubt  with  perfect  justice,  maintain  that  Ignap 
tio's  spelunea  is  iu  their  monastery. 

This  was  just  as  the  keenest  controversies  were  waging  between  Domuiicans  and  Jesuits — 

J»resenting  quite  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  Jesuits  tu  look  about  for  a  different  scene  for  the 
ounding  of  their  order. 


And  now  we  return  to  our  manuscripts  relating  to  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIII. 

94. 

Kehitione  delli  ecc^  8**  Hieron.  Giustinian  K'  Proc*,  Ant  Grimani  K%  Franc.  Cont&riui 
Proc*,  Hieron.  Soranso  K',  amb**  estraord.  al  sommo  pontefioe  Gregorio  XV.  I'aiiuo 
1621  il  mese  di  Maggio.— [Report  by  the  most  excellent  Signors  Jerome  Justinian, 
knight  procurator,  Ant.  Gnmaui,  knight.  Franc  Contarini,  procurator,  Jerome  Soranso^ 
knight,  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  the  supreme  pontiff  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  year  1621, 
the  month  of  May.] 

like  all  the  reports  of  this  kind,  of  little  importance. 

The  description  of  the  new  pope  and  of  nis  government  can,  after  so  short  a  stay,  be 
merely  a  cursory  one :  some  remarks  on  the  journey,  the  conclave,  the  ancestry  and  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  person  chosen,  and  the  first  career  of  the  administration,  form  geuendly 
the  onlv  matter. 

On  this  occasion  something  more,  indeed,  might  have  been  seen,  as  the  ordinary  ambas- 
sador, Jerome  Soranso,  who  had  resided  five  years  at  the  Roman  court,  had  a  place  amcug 
the  four  ambassadors,  and  had  his  shara  jp  the  drawing  up  of  the  report 
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Tlie  interatt  of  the  Venetian  ■enate,  howerer,  are  not  what  irhat  we  have  to  do  with ; 
they  were  political,  not  historicaL  The  natural  temper  and  oourt-mauagemeut  of  a  deceaaed 
prince  no  lunger  gratify  cnrioaity,  and  hare  no  real  importance.  Soranao  contenta  hiB&aelf 
with  a  few  oMenrationa.  "Non  debbo  tralaadare  di  narrare  qnalche  cosa  delle  piii  gravi 
che  mi  aono  oooorae  di  maneggiare  in  A  lnnj[a  et  importante  legataone.** — [I  moat  not  omit 
a  narratiTe  of  some  of  the  graver  mattera  which  it  fdl  in  my  way  to  manage  in  the  course 
of  80  long  and  important  an  embaasy.] 

The  most  important  it  his  examination  of  the  position  whidi  had  been  assmned  by 
Venice,  in  the  n^tiations  that  had  been  going  on  sbordy  before  with  Spain  before  the  Ro- 


man aee. 

"GU  Spagnuoli  ftcerano  considerar  a  8. 
S**  quelle  si  opportune  conginnture  di  rav- 
vivar  le  ragiom  della  chiesa  iu  golfo.  L'  amb* 
si  aifaticb  di  moatrare  tt  giusto,  autico  et  in- 
dubttato  poaaesso  del  golfo,  aggiungendo  che 
la  re])*'  per  difcnderlo  rioorrerebbe  ad  ajuti 
stranieri,  si  valrrebbe  di  luglesi,  Olandesi  e  di 
Turchi  medesiroi,  e  se  S.  8*  havesse  fomentato 
r  ingiutte  et  iudebite  pretensioni  di  Spagnu* 
oli,  arebbe  posta  tutta  la  diriatianitll  in  gran- 
dissimo  scompiglio.  Un  giomo  S.  8^  mi  diss?, 
'Stimiamo  necessario  one  le  cose  dd  jj^lfo 
noil  si  alterino :  le  uuviti  seguite  in  esso  ci  son 
spiacciute  grandcmeiite :  lo  abbiamo  detto  a 
cm  ne  ha  parldto.' 


t» 


[The  8paniarda  aubmitted  to  his  holineaa'a 
consideration  that  ao  opportune  coniimctnre 
for  reviving  the  righta  of  the  church  in  the 
gulph.  'rne  amMasador  waa  at  paina  to 
prove  the  just,  ancient,  and  indubitwle  pos- 
session  of  the  gulph,  adding  that  the  repub- 
lic, in  order  to  defend  it,  would  harereoourM 
to  foreign  assistance,  would  make  uae  of  the 
En^h,  the  Hollanders,  and  the  Tnrka,  and 
if  his  holiness  had  fomented  the  utynat  and 
unfair  pretensions  of  the  Spaniards,  he  would 
hare  thrown  all  Christendom  into  the  utmost 
confiision.  One  day  hia  holiness  said  to  m^ 
'We  think  it  necessary  tliat  no  alteration 
should  take  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  gulph : 
the  innovations  attempted  in  that  matter 
hare  given  lu  much  oispleasure:  we  have 
aaid  this  to  the  person  who  had  spoken 
about  it.'] 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  waa  but  a  freah  outbreak  of  the  old  oppositions  of  interest,  too  open 
to  make  hostilities  to  be  apprehended. 

Soranso  merely  endeavoured  to  convince  Paul  V.  that  the  republic  did  not  lean  to  the 
nrotestants.  "  Lo  resi  al  pieno  capace  della  bontk  e  del  puro  selo  della  repnblica." — [I  made 
him  fully  sensible  of  the  goodness  and  pure  seal  of  the  republic.] 

The  ambassadors  felt  assured  likewise  that  the  new  pope  would  not  lean  to  the  side  of 
Spain.    The  mode  and  manner  of  his  election  seemed  to  admit  of  this  expectation. 

(The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoat  was 
seen  in  the  election  of  Gr^rory  XV.  Bor> 
gheae,  who  for  the  msJung  of  the  pope  had 
at  his  will  and  pleasure  six  votes'  oeyond 
what  were  necessary,  was  resolved  to  have 
Campori  elected :  but  three  of  his  creaturea 
differing  in  opinion,  other  inconveniences 
arising,  led  rather  by  the  motives  and  insti- 
gations of  others  than  by  his  own  inclination, 
he  came  into  the  nomination  of  Ludovisio, 
his  creature.  This  cardinal  enjoyed  the  af- 
fection of  Aldobrandiuo,  waa  considered  by 
the  Spaniards  as  a  man  of  quiet  views ;  the 
French  had  him  for  their  confidant] 

The  nephew  likewise  seemed  still  to  keep  himself  nntrammeled.  "  Mostra  sinora  genio 
alicno  da  Spagnola"  [He  shows  hitherto  a  disposition  averse  to  the  Spaniards],  say  the 
ambassadors. 

Yet  this  all  too  soon  underwent  a  change. 


"Nella  dettioue  di  Gr^orio  XV.  si  moa- 
irh  V  effetto  del  spirito  santo.  Borghese, 
che  aveva  per  far  il  papa  a  sua  vo>glia  sei  voti 
oltre  il  bisogno,  era  risoluto  di  rsr  eleggere 
Campori :  ma  tre  delle  sue  creature  dissen- 
tendovi,  nasoendo  piii  altri  inconvenienti,  piii 
per  mutivo  et  istigatione  d'  altri  che  per  in- 
clination propria  venne  alia  nominatione  di 
Ludoviaio  sua  creatura.  duesto  cardinale 
aveva  l'  amorc  di  Aldobrandino,  fii  teiiuto  da 
Spa^uoli  di  placidi  penaieri,  Francesi  suo 
conhdente  1'  aveauo.'* 


95. 

Vita  e  fatti  di  Ludovico  Ludovisi,  di  S.  R.  Ch.  vicecanc.  nepote  di  papa  Gregorio  XV.,  scritta 
da  Luc  Antonio  Qiunti  siio  servitore  da  Urbino. — [life  and  domgs  of  Lewis  Ludovisi, 
vice-chuicellor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  nephew  of  pope  Grq^ry  XV.,  written  by 
Luc  Antonio  Giunti,  his  servant  from  Urbino.]     (Cors.  122  leaves.) 


"  Ijudovico,  ch'fc  poi  stato  il  card'  Jjudovisi, 
nacGue  in  Bologno  dal  contc  Oratio  della  fa- 
migliadi  Ludovisi  e  dalla  contessa  Lavinia 
Albergati  1'  anno  1595  a  27  d*Ottobre." 


[Lewis,  who  afterwards  became  cardinal 
Ludovisi,  was  bom  in  Bologna,  of  the  coiut 
Horatio  of  the  Ludovisi  family,  and  of  the 
countess  Lavinia  Albergati,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1595.] 

He  was  reared  at  the  Jesuit  colle^  in  Rome,  became  a  doctor  in  1615,  accompanied  his 
uncle  on  his  nuncioship  to  Bologna  m  1617 ;  in  1619  he  entered  on  the  career  of  the  pre- 
lature ;  the  day  following  his  uncle's  coronation,  16th  February.  1621,  hi.*  became  a  cardinal, 
and  thus  obtained  that  important  position  in  the  world  which  we  have  seen  him  occupy. 
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**  Duo,"  uy»  the  author,  "  quakbe  oenno  '  [I  will  cire  ■ome  ides  of  tiae  Mttet*  pm*Oj 
deUe  eoae  parte  da  lai  proposte,  parte  da  lui  p^lpo■ed  oy  him,  paitij  aided  and  protnotod 
coadjttvate  o  proinoue  nel  pontificato  del  bug  '  by  him  in  the  pontificate  Ol  hit  aucle  Qne- 
tio  Gregoho."  .  gory.] 

1.  IVaits  of  character. 

"  Ascoltava  tatto  con  flemma  pi&  che  ordi-  [He  listened  to  eretythinr  with  mote  than 
naria :  gli  ambaadatori  mai  si  renderano  satii  >  ordinary  phlegm  :  the  amDattadora  never 
di  trattar  aeco,  ...  si  dara  a  tntti.  accioche  '  were  tired  oi  transacting  biuiness  with  hin, 
tntti  si  dassero  a  liii.  Mostrara  giustitia  e  |  ...  he  gave  himself  to  erery  one,  in  order 
misericordia  insieiue,  setisa  passione  o  dop-  .  that  all  might  give  themselves  to  him.  He 
pieua.**  i  showed  justice  and  mercy  at  one  and  the 

I  same  time,  without  passion  and  duplicity .j 

2.  Promotions : — of  the  cardinals  who  had  fttvoured  his  uncle's  election,  to  varioas  Itg^ 
tions,  of  Orsini  to  that  in  the  Komagna,  of  Pio  in  the  Mark,  of  Ubaldini  to  Bologna,  of  Cap- 
pooi  to  the  archbishop  of  Rav  euna.  Thus  were  their  good  services  rewarded.  Nuncioa 
were  sent  to  all  the  courts :  Massiui  to  Tuscany,  Pamfili  to  Naples,  Corsini  to  France, 
Sangro  to  Spain,  Carufiu  to  the  emperor,  Montorio  to  Cologne.  Aldobrandino  served  aa 
general,  Pino  as  treasurer,  in  Germany.  We  have  the  greater  uumber  of  the  instructions 
given  to  those  nuncios  still  extant.  So  much  the  more  interesting  is  the  toUouing  notice  of 
the  manner  iu  which  they  were  drawn  up. 


"  Quant nnoue  fossero  distcse  da  m'  Ague, 
chia  prelato  ^lognese.  nondimeno  il  cardi* 
leoe  in  esse  particolar  fatica  nelle  annotations 
di  capi,  di  motivi,  del  senso  di  S.  Beat**,  de'  ri<- 
pi^^  e  consigli  sugceriti  dal  suo  proprio 
avvedimento  e  sapere. ' 


[Whatever  inight  be  explained  by  monn- 
gnor  Agucchia,  Bolc^^ese  prelate,  neverthe- 
less the  cardinal  bestowed  particulv  psins 
on  these  in  the  annotations  of  the  heads,  4tf 
the  motives,  of  the  sentiments  of  his  besti> 
tude,  of  the  rt-niedies  anil  coun^ls  sus:gested 
by  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge.] 

We  see  that  the  cardinal  nephew  made  the  draft ;  Agncchia,  a  countryman  of  Ludorisi's, 
undertook  the  extending  of  what  was  thus  sketdied. 

S.  Bulls  on  the  election  of  the  pope.  The  forms  hitherto  followed  were  altered :  the 
secret  scrutinv  was  introduced,  the  adoration  abolished.  Giuuti  mtntions  the  inconveni- 
enoes  caused  by  the  adoration. 


"  Rendeva  i  cardinaU  piii  timidi  nel  dire  il  ! 
parer  loro,  partoriva  e  fomentava  gravi  dis- 
gusti  tra  gh  esdudenti  e  gli  esclusi,  cagion- 
svache  il  pontefice  si  eleg^pesse  sensa  la  debita 
premeditntione,  mentre  i  caoi  delle  fsttioni 
manifestavano  le  loro  voltints,  faceva  che  la 
somma  delle  elettiuni  fosse  per  il  piii  appog- 
giata  a  cardinali  giovaui." 


[It  made  the  cardinals  more  timid  in  the 
expression  of  their  views,  it  generated  snd 
fostered  serious  disgusts  between  the  ex- 
duded  snd  those  who  exduded  them,  it  led 
to  the  pope  being  elected  without  the  neces- 
sary premeditation,  while  the  heads  of  the 
factions  manifested  their  wishes,  it  led  to  the 


[For  which  cardinal  Imdovisio  made  _ 
efforts,  seeing  that  he  considered  that  the 
being  able  to  obtain  it  was  one  of  the  most 
felicitous  events  of  his  uncle's  pontificate. 
Dr.  Lcoii  Allaccio,  Greek  writer  oi  the  same 
Vatican  librar>-,  was  appointed  to  go  to  re- 
cdve  and  aeeoinpany  it  J 


result  of  the  elections  being  left  for  the  most 
part  to  the  young  cardinals.] 

It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  Ludovisi  had  other  secret  grounds  for  the  change  introduced ; 
these,  however,  do  not  appear  here. 

4.  The  institution  of  the  Propaganda.  Canonisation  of  saints. — These  we  have  treat< 
ednf. 

5.  Transference  of  the  electorate.    Examination  of  I^do\-isi's  personal  shsre  in  that  affair. 

6.  Acquisition  of  the  Heidelberg  Library  ; — 

"Per  la  quale  Ha  biblioteea  Palatina)  si 
oper6  molto  il  card'*  Ludovisio,  stteso  che 
npuUivs  uno  de<E:U  awenimenti  piit  felici  del 
pontificato  del  siu  di  poterlaconsegtiire.  Fu 
destinatn  il  dottor  Leon  Allareio,  serittore 
Greco  dell'  istessa  biblioteea  Vsticsna,  che 
andssse  a  riccverla  et  accompagnarls." 

7.  Protection  of  the  Capuchin  raonks,  whom  Ludonsio  greatly  esteemed,  and  that  parti- 
cularly of  the  Jesuits.  Vitelleschi  says  that  through  the  special  protection  that  Goa  had 
bestowefl  on  this  society,  it  so  happened  that  it  always  had  a  great  cardinal  for  its  protector: 
Alexander  Fsmese,  Odosrdo  Famese.  Alexander  Orsino,  and  now  Lud.  LudovisL  He  had 
richly  supported  the  Jes'it  churches  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  and  finalU  for  the  completion 
of  the  former,  beoueathed  200.000  scudi  in  his  will.  During  his  lifetime  he  had  bestowed 
upon  it  6,000  scudi  a-year.  The  author  reckons  this  among  th.*  alms  he  paid,  and  which  be 
makes  amonnt  to  exactiv  32,882  scudi. 

b.  The  election  of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  here  ascribed  to  the  cardinal,  "snpersndo  con  la 
sua  destrexza  le  difficoltk  che  si  traponevsno  "  [overcoming  by  his  dexterity  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  way].  His  removal  from  Rome  to  his  archi-episcopal  see  in  Bologna,  was 
done  quite  at  his  own  instance. 

9.  His  subsequent  life.  He  sometimes  preached  in  Bologna: — he  miceeeded  in  indndng 
the  Bolognese  to  add  Ignatius  and  Xarier  to  the  number  ct  their  celestial  guardian-patrona: 
but  the  chief  matter  is  that  he  keenly  opposed  the  tendenciet  of  the  goyemmfnt  that  had 
bein  conducted  by  him  ronsis«entty  with  itself,  to  the  flnctnating  p<Jities  oi  Ufl  an  VIIJ. 
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Wben  the  victorie*  of  QusUvus  Adolphua  took  place  in  1631,  he  offered  the  SfMuiiah  court 
100,000  teudi,  end  the  reteniie  deriTea  from  his  8|Muitth  ebbeyi,  of  which  he  poeacMed  ten, 
during  the  tubsistenee  of  the  war.  Ginnti  oommnnicates  the  letter,  iu  which  Ludovisi  girea 
ts  the  ground  of  this  proposal  the  "  presenti  biaopni  deUa  Gennania  e  dell'  auguatiMima 
caaa  di  &  M**,  base  e  soategno  della  rehgione  cattobca  "  [the  present  wants  of  Gennany  and 
at  the  most  aufost  house  of  his  Majesty,  the  basis  and  support  of  the  catholic  religiou]. 
In  Spain  it  was  not  at  preseut  accepted:  Olivares  replied  that  although  the  kius  declined 
this  offer,  still  that  would  not  prevent  his  Miyesty  from  giving  the  cawinal  the  taTours  he 
wanted,  and  which  otherwise  might  have  beeu  considered  as  intereated. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  here  of  a  project,  which  a  Venetian  ascribes  to  the  cardinal,  of 
calling  a  council  agaiust  Urbau  VI U. 

For,  in  general,  this  biography  is  written  in  the  tone  of  an  official  panegyric  Althonrh 
it  gives  us  many  useful  and  authentic  pieces  of  information,  it  commuuicatea  nothing  of  a 
suspicious  cluuracter. 

The  cardinal  died  soon  after  "  La  cut  anima,"  [whose  soul.]  says  Giunti  in  condusion, 
"riposi  in  cielo  "  [may  it  An  J  rest  iu  heaven]. 

96. 

Ins'.ruttione  a  mons*  vescovo  d*  Averse,  nuntio  destiuato  da  N.  Si^  alia  M**  Cesarea  di 
Ferdiuando  IL  Imperatore.  Koma  12  Apr.  1621.--[lustrucciona  to  the  bishop  of 
A  versa,  uundo  appointed  by  our  lord  to  go  to  his  Imperial  Migesty  Ferdinand  11., 
emperor.    Romp,  l2th  April,  1621.] 

We  hav'e  seen  the  importance  of  Caraffa'a  exertions :  this  at  once  leads  us  to  attend  to 
the  instructions  commuuicatckl  to  him  by  Gregory  XV.  on  his  entering  upon  his  nuncioship. 
Thev  are  remarkable,  however,  as  revealing  the  objects  contemplated  at  Rome  after  the 
battle  of  Prague. 

Gregory  starts  from  the  idea  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  protestants  to  extirpate  the 
house  of  Austria,  to  seise  the  empire  for  themseUcs,  and  then  to  push  forward  into  Italy 
with  the  view  of  conqtiering  and  plundering  that  noblest  part  of  the  world. 

He  directs  the  nuncio  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  following  points: — 

I.  The  fixing  of  the  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  catholics.  He  promises  the  em- 
peror assistance,  and  »rees  that  the  victory  should  be  promptly  followed  up. 

II.  Restoration  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  The  po)ie  is  delighted  to  see  how  well  this 
promises  in  Austria  and  Moravia.  He  is  comforted  to  think  that  in  Silesia  the  Calvinists 
st  least  are  not  tolerated;  yet  he  does  not  approve  of  furious  persecution,  if  in  Hungary  the 
Augsburg  confession  only  were  consented  to,  which  mskes  the  nearest  approach  to  Roman 
catholicia.n.  "laconfesiione  che,  qnantunque  rea,  si  dilunga  auai  meno  dalla  professiono 
cattolica  di  quello  che  facciano  le  mix  sette  cattoliche." — [the  confession  which,  however 
criminal,  is  much  less  remote  from  the  catholic  profession  than  that  made  by  most  catholic 
sects.]  But  he  was  chiefly  concerned  about  Bohemia.  For  the  restoration  of  Roman 
Catholicism  there,  he  sug°:esta  the  ibllowin^  measures: — 

"I.  Fondare  in  Praga  un'  university  cat-  '  [1.  The  founding  of  a  catholic  university 
tolica;  I  in  Prague; 

2.  Riniettere  nelle  ontiche  parrocrhie  ij      2.  The  sending:  back  into  the  old  parishes 


parrochi  rattolici  e  per  le  cittA  i  maestri  di 
scola  parimente  cattolici : 

"3.  L'  uso  dei  catcchisimi  e  di  buoni  libri 
per  tutto,  ma  per  li  fanciulli  et  idioti  1'  an- 
tiche  canioni  spirituali  iu  lingua  Bohema; 

"i.  Libnirj  e  staropatori  cattolici,  facendo 
visitare  le  librerie  c  stampe  de^li  eretici ; 

"  5.  Ij'  opera  de'  padri  Gesuiti  e  di  altri 
reliiriosi : 

"6.  Ritomare  in  piedi  li  collegii  di  po- 
«-eri,  assegnaudo  a  qnelli  li  bcni  ccdesiastici 
a!ienati." 


the  catholic  pjrish  priests,  and  iu  the  ciiies 
the  catholic  schoolmasters  likewise ; 

3.  The  universal  use  of  catechisms  and 
good  books,  but  for  children  and  ignorant 

g arsons  the  ancient  canonical  hymns  in  the 
ohemian  tongue ; 

4.  Catholic  booksellers  and  printers,  caus- 
ine  visitations  to  be  made  of  heretical  book- 
sellers' shops  and  printing  presses ; 

5.  The  operations  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  of  other  reli<rious  orders ; 

6.  To  restore  the  efficiency  of  the  colleges 
for  the  poor,  by  makiug  over  to  them  the 
alienated  church  property.] 

Ail  methods  of  instruction  and  education.  But  the  nuncio  was  reminded  besides  this  to 
oppose  the  appointment  of  protestants  to  nublic  offices.  "Lasciandosi  le  menti  humane 
pid  consigliare  dal  proprio  interesse  che  da  altro,  inoominceranno  a  poco  a  poco  massimamente 
1  giovani  a  piegarc  Panimo  al  a  religione  cattolica,  se  non  per  altro,  per  partecipare  di  publici 
honori." — [As  the  minds  of  men  allow  themselves  to  be  more  counselled  by  their  own 
interest  than  another's,  the  young  in  particular  will  begin  by  little  and  little  to  incline  their 
mind  to  the  catholic  religion,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  public  honours.] 

III.  Re-establishment  of  the  ecclesiaatical  jurisdiction.  The  po(>e  had  but  tou  much 
matter  of  complaint  on  this  point.  The  bishops  uniformly  refusea  to  submit  to  the  regn- 
Utiuns  of  Trent:  the  chapters  made  bad  appointments  under  thnr  rights  of  patronage:  the 
prebendaries  had  pernicious  usages ;  even  the  emperor  allowed  himaelf  too  much.  "JJ  im- 
peratore i«tesso  sorto  i-arii  pretesti  Hi  snofrli,  di  jnspatronati,  di  conoeasioni  apostolidie,  di 
a>  oearie,  di  incamerationi  e  di  pienesta  di  potest^  trattieiie  le  chiese  gli  anui  vacanti,  et  in 
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quel  mentre  m  ne  prende  per  ae  T  entrate." — [Hie  emperor  hinifeU^  under  vatioua  i^Uxto 
(»f  molia,  patnmAte  rights,  aoostoUcal  conoeasioD^  rights  of  tdTocataoa,  of  oonfiicatHni  and 
of  plenary  power,  keeps  the  omrdket  in  vtcant  yeut,  and  meanwhile  taket  their  rerenuea  to 
himadf.l 

IV.  Restoration  of  the  papal  authority.  The  onperor  appears  to  have  been  wiUinrto 
see  that  the  pope  durst  no  more  show  himself  with  his  eioonununication  and  bulla.  The 
{lapal  court  had  likewise  lost  uncommonly  in  the  money  levenoea  it  derived  from  Gcnnaiij, 
and  which  once  amounted  to  200,000  scudL  Tbe  dealing  with  Klesel  Gregory  would  laaC 
approve,  yet  expresses  himsdf  with  great  moderati<m  on  that  subject:  "ncm  h  mai  piaciiUo 
troppo  quel  fstto  "  [what  was  done  there  nerer  pleased  me  too  much].  The  auditor  of  the 
llota,  Verospi,  was  scut  over  to  conduct  theprooess. 

V.  The  emperor's  relations  with  Italy.  They  might  become  useful,  specially  in  the  elEur 
of  the  Valtehne.  Consent  had  not  yet  been  given  in  Spain  to  the  demolition  of  the  eon* 
quered  fortresses.  "  Pare  che  il  duca  di  Fena  et  alth  roinistri  di  S.  M**  Cea.  in  Italia  a 
opponghino  a  quel  coosiglio,  come  coloro  che  vorrebbero  ritenere  i  forti  e  oon  essi  la  ^oria 
di  ^ucfi'  acouisto." — [It  leems  that  the  duke  of  Feha  and  other  ministers  of  his  imporial 
umesty  in  Italy  oppose  that  advice,  as  those  who  would  retain  the  forts,  and  with  than  the 
gkny  of  that  acquisitiou.]  But  the  pope  clearly  sees  how  dangerous  that  would  be :  tiie 
protcatants  in  Germany  would  like  uotniiig  better  than  to  see  the  sword  unsheathed  in  Italy. 

VI.  How  the  nuncio  should  conduct  himself.  Bcftne  all  he  was  addressed  to  EdKenbeq^ 
as  was  indeed  to  be  expected ;  but  what  is  particularly  remarkable,  is  that  the  nephew  ex- 
presses himself  only  with  great  reserve  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits. 


[You  will  make  much  account  of  fiatber 
B^cano  the  emperor's  confessor,  and  wUI 
skilfully  take  advantage  of  his  assistance  not 
neglectiug  meanwhile  to  observe  hia  dis- 
courses and  counsels,  that  he  may  the  better 
discover  their  objects  and  advise  me  of 
them.  And  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  likewise  he 
will  have  recourse  with  a  waxy  coufldenoe.  j 


''Terrk  gran  oonto  del  padre  Beccano  con- 
fesaore  di  Cesare,  e  si  viJeri  con  destresia 
ileQ'  opera  sua,  non  lasdando  intanto  di  os- 
scrvare  i  suoi  discorsi  e  consigli  per  scoprime 
in^lio  i  fini  et  avvisarmegli.  £  parimeute 
a'  padri  Gesuiti  ricorrerk  con  aweduta  oon- 
fidenxa." 

With  a  wary  confidence!  a  very  good  advice. 

Meanwhile  we  see  what  bright  prospects  the  pope  already  aspired  ta  Even  now  be  ooid> 
tempUued  tlie  restoration  of  all  the  property  of  tiie  church.  Let  the  following  passage 
dose  our  extracts : — 

"Secondo  che  s*  anderanno  ac^uistando  de 
paesi  tenuti  avanti  dagli  eretia,  elU  facda 
iprandissima  istanaa  con  8.  M**  di  ricuperare 
I  beni  ecclesiastici  occupati  da  loro  e  oi  ren- 
derli  alle  chiese  ct  alii  veri  patroni.  Uuesto 
officio  si  fece  per  ordine  di  papa  Paolo  V., 
quando  il  marctiese  Spinola  s'  impossess5  del 
palatinato,  e  1'  imperatore  rispose  che  uon 
era  aucor  teiui>o  di  trattame." 


[According  as  progress  shall  be  made  in 
<^uiriug  countries  previously  held  by  the  hi 
tics,  you  will  make  the  utmost  instance  with 
his  majesty  to  get  back  the  ecclesiastical  eatates 
now  in  their  hands,  and  to  restore  them  to 
the  churches  and  true  patrons.  l*his  good 
office  was  done  by  order  of  pope  Paul  V., 
when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  took  possession 
of  the  palatinate,  and  the  emperor  replied 
that  it  was  not  as  yet  the  time  to  treat  of 
tliat] 

We  see  that  the  idea  of  the  edict  of  restitution  was  conceived  by  Paul  V.  in  the  year 
1620.  but  was  at  that  time  still  rejected  by  the  emperor  as  inopportune. 

The  nuncio  was  now  to  press  for  it  anew,  and  to  represent  to  the  emperor  the  advautagea 
he  would  derive  from  it. 


97. 

lustruttione  a  mens*  Sangro,  patriarcha  d'  Alessandria  et  ardvescovo  di  Benevento,  per 
andar  nunsiodi  S.  S**  al  re  cattoUco.  1621. — [Instructions  to  monsignor  Sangro,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  and  archbishop  of  Beue\'ento,  fur  going  as  nuncio  from  his  holiuesa 
to  the  catholic  king.    1621.] 

Sangro  is  reminded  that  the  government  in  Spain  was  now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Uxeda 
and  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  He  was  accordingly  to  remind  the  latter  especially  of  his  spiritual 
duties. 

In  order  to  make  mimself  master  of  the  court  secrets,  he  was  directed  to  attach  himself 
to  tlie  ambassadors  of  Venice  and  'I\iscany:  "de'  quali  si  suol  cavar  molto"  [from  whom 
much  is  usually  to  be  ^t]. 

The  affaira  of  the  immunities,  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  of  the  CoUettoria,  are 
afterwanls  more  closely  discussed.  I  will  only  confess  that  the  faulty  and  illegible  oc^y 
that  I  found,  has  prevented  me  from  farther  entering  upon  these  points. 

The  main  affair  remains  the  discussion  of  political  relations.  Here  the  nuncio  is  specially 
to  demand  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch  war. 

He  was  to  remind  (the  Spanish  court)  that  prince  Maurice  was  already  old  and  weak,  and 
that  his  death  was  daily  expected: — that  the  dissension  betwixt  the  Armiuiana  and  the 
Oomahsts  weakened  the  provinces:  with  the  hdp  of  the  former  Coimt  Henry,  and  with 
that  of  the  latter  Count  Eniest  hoped  to  obtain  tne  sopreme  power: — that  the  Zcelanden 
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were  poor,  and  the  Holbmden  htted  by  the  rest  on  account  of  their  encroachments:  "La- 
onde  il  re  non  pub  voltare  le  tue  fone  contra  di  loro  in  meg^or  tempo  orrero  opportunitlL" — ' 
[Henee  Uie  long  cannot  torn  his  forces  against  them  in  Mtter  time  or  opportunity.] 

98. 

lostmttioDe  a  V.  8ig^  M'  di  Torres,  ardveacoTO  di  Antrinopoli,  nnntio  destinato  da  N. 
8q^  in  Polonia.  80  Bia^o  1621. — [Xnatructions  to  your  lordship  Mousicnor  di 
Torres,  archbishop  of  Antrmopoli*  nondo  appointed  by  oar  lord  in  Poland.  dOdi  Bfaj, 
1621.] 

The  misundentauding  between  Paul  V.  and  Sigismund  III.,  was  not  so  insignificant. 
"  8e  la  pietk  dd  re/'  [If  the  king's  piety,]  says  Gregory  XV.,  in  these  iustmctions  giren  to 
his  first  nundo,  "e  la  riverensa  che  a  ^uesta  sede  egu  porta,  non  harease  ammonatp  del 
tutto  0  almeno  coperte  le  scintille  de*  dispiaoeri  loro,  ae  ne  sarebbe  perli  soffioni  altmiacceso 
alcnn  ftioco  di  disconlia  manifcsta  "  fand  the  retrerence  which  he  bears  to  this  see,  hsTe  not 
qnite  quenched,  or  at  least  smothered  over  the  embers  of  their  disa^preementa,  if  there.ahaU 
not  be  enkindleid  by  suf^estions  from  other  quarters  the  fire  of  mamfest  discord]. 

Gregory  is  now  aniious  to  have  everything  settled.  He  is  penetrated  with  the  servieea 
of  this  king  who  could  not  have  been  made  a  better  catholic  in  Rome  itsdf. 

The  nundo  is  reminded  before  all  things  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  give  no  scandal  i — 
"^rche  tiitti  gli  poneono  gli  oochi  adosso  e  prendono  ancora  esempio  da  santi  oostumi  di 
Ini,  et  U  re  meaesimo  il  propone  a  suoi  prdati  per  norma  "  [because  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him,  and  further  took  an  example  from  his  holy  manners,  and  the  king  himself  proposed 
him  as  a  rule  for  his  prelates].  Assiduously  to  fluent  Uie  banoueta  of  the  great,  were  in 
itself  indeed  no  unpleasant  way  of  acquiring  influence,  but  in  the  end  would  weaken  the 
esteem  in  which  it  was  neoenuury  that  a  nuncio  should  be  held. 

It  were  well  that  the  nundo  should  afldn,  as  before,  personally  visit  the  churches. 

Education  ever  remained  the  grand  arair.  The  institute  of  the  Dottrina  Christiana,  aa  it 
existed  in  Italy,  was  to  be  introMuoed  here  also.  Attention  was  to  be  bestowed  on  cate- 
chisms and  apiritual  books,  and  the  supplanting  of  worldly  and  protestant  by  Roman 
catholic  songs. 

99. 

Inatnittione  a  V.  8^  M'  Lancellotti,  vescovo  di  Nola,  destinato  da  N.  8^  sno  nuntio  in  Po- 
louia. — [Instructions  to  your  lordship  Monsignor  Lancellotti,  bishop  of  Nola,  appointed 
by  our  lord  as  his  nuncio  in  Poland.] 

I  know  not  whether  written  iu  1622  or  1623,  but  certainlv  still  under  Gregory  XV. 

The  instructions  recdved  by  Torres  were  communicated  to  the  nundo.  lliereiiter.  at 
the  command  of  the  Propaganda,  all  the  bishops  were  called  upon  to  report  upon  thdr  dio- 
ceses ;  and  the  nundo  was  to  consult  these  reports  likewise  for  information. 

The  political  relations  (of  the  country)  appear  somewhat  more  prominently.  The  nuncio 
was  to  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  the  good  understanding  subsisting  between  Poland  and 
the  house  of  Austria.  That  was  a  check  upon  the  Turks  and  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the 
emperor. 

The  Poles  would  willingly  have  concluded  a  peace,  or  at  least  a  twenty  rears  truce  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus :  the  latter  also  represented  that  the  Polish  line  would  succeed  him  in 
the  event  of  his  dying  without  children,  but  Sigismund  rejected  everything  of  the  kind. 
"Benche  Gustavo  per  conditione  expressa  offhsseche  morendo  lui  sensa  figliuoli  gli  avesse  a 
succttlere  S.  M**  e  la  sua  stirpe,  s'  oppose  a  questi  consigU." — [Although  Gustavus  by  an 
express  condition  offered  that  upon  his  death  without  sous  his  niigesty  aud  his  line  would 
succeed  him,  he  opposed  these  counsels.]  Solely  out  of  respect  for  the  Poles  would  he 
agree  to  a  short  truce. 

The  drcumstances  of  the  united  Greeks  had  already  been  discussed  in  Torres's  Instruc- 
tions, yet  it  is  done  here  more  clearly  and  with  greater  depth. 


**  I  Gred  commossi.  a  tempo  di  Clemente 
Ottavo  per  o))era  di  Rupacdo  Pacciorio*  che 
fu  prima  vescovo  overo  vladica  di  Vladimiera 
e  poi  metropolitano  di  Chiovia,  si  contenta- 
rono  i  vescovi  o  vladid  loro,  eccettuati  quelli 
di  Leopoli  e  di  Premisla,  che  uella  loro  osti- 
natione  si  rimssero,  d'  unirsi  alia  chiesa  Ro- 
mana,  e  di  riconosoerc,  come  fecero  V  anno 
1595,  i)  papa  per  luro  capo  secondo  la  forma 
e  professioiie  di  fede  nei  coucilio  Fiorentino 
contenuta.  Ma  tante  discordie  ne  nacquero, 
e  cosl  si  posero  telle  diete  a  impugnare  quella 
imione  h  nobili  gred,  dagli  heretid  favoriti, 
che  s'fe  havuto  a  mcttere  sossopra  il  regno : 
imperocche  pochi  del  clero  e  molto  meno  del 
popolo  I'hanno  voluto  abbracdare,  affermando 
tutti  essere  per  privati  disegni  e  per  ambi- 
tione  di  pocbi  stata  fatta  e  senaa  Imo  parte- 


[The  Greeka,  being  influenced  at  the  time 
of  Clement  VIIL  by  the  exertions  of  Rupac- 
do Pacdorio,  who  was  first  bishop  or  vladica 
of  Vladimiera,  and  then  metropolitan  of  Chi- 
ovia, their  bishops  or  vladicas  were  content, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Leopoli  and  of 
Premisla,  who  persisted  in  their  olratinacy,  to 
unite  with  the  Roman  church,  and  to  recog- 
nise, as  they  did  in  the  year  1595,  the  pope 
for  their  head,  according  to  the  formula  and 
confession  of  faith  contamed  in  the  Florentine 
counciL  But  ao  mauv  diacords  arose  out  of 
it,  and  the  Greek  uciblea,  favoured  by  the 
heretics,  so  set  themselves  to  oppose  in  the 
diet  thnt  union,  that  it  would  have  turned 
the  kingdom  upside  down,  because  few  of  the 
clergy,  and  manv  fewer  of  the  people,  liked 
to  embrace  it,  all  affirming  that  it  nad  been 
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done  from  private  na»«  and  the  UDbitioii  «f 
afew,  and  wiUiout  their  partadpatioo.  Whcaet 
the  catholic  biihopa  and  patftoca  are  indetd 
prcflcnred,  but  these  alone  keep  their  groimd 


dpatiooe.  Oude  si  conaenrano  bene  U  vea- 
coTi  e  paatori  cattolid,  ma  qnetti  soli  le  ne 
■tanno,  sensa  trovare  pccoreUe  che  •qnut^ire 
li   To^iano,  e  di  piii  corrono  jnr&n  nM*Iiio 

d'  easere  dalle  sedie  loro  cacciati  e  che  ven-  |  without  finding  flocks  willing  to  fcdlow 

gano  ancor  ad  essi  levate  quelle  chiese  rhe  aud  moreover  tbepr  run  a  great  risk  of  beui|^ 
tolte  gik  alia  scismatici  furongli  roiire«lute. ,  expelled  frtMn  their  sees,  and  of  being- agni 

Oude  in  tutte  le  diete  se  ne  fa  lo  strepitu  deprived  of  those  chiucbes  which,  after  beii^ 

grande :  e  nell'  anno  passato  avvenne  che  un  taken  from  the  schismatics,  had  been  cod- 

Tescovo  o  fosse  il  patriarca  scismatiro  di  Ge-  ceded  to  them.     Hence  a  great  noise  iamade 

msalemme  mandato  in  Moscoria  et  iu  Russia  about  it  in  all  the  diets :  and  in  the  paat  '^ 

dal  patriarca  di  ConstantiiiopoH,  si  fenn6  fra  it  so  happened,  that  a  schismatic  biahofC 

Rnssi,  e  vi  cre6  tanti  scismatici  quanti  sono  possibly  a  patriarch,  sent  into  Moacory 


gli  uniti,  et  eccit6  li  cosacchi,  che  sono  tutti  Russia  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinc^kL 
Grcd  scismatici,  ad  addimandare  nella  dieta  shut  himself  up  among  the  Rnssiana,  ana 
eon  pfferte  grandissime,  perche  il  regno  per  created  there  as  many  sdiismatica  aa  then 
U  guerra  col  Turco  havesse  bisogno  di  loro,  are  united  (Greeks),  and  stirred  np  the  d 
die  all'  antiche  loro  pretensiom  si  sodisfa-  .  sacks,  who  are  all  schismatic  Greas,  to  i 
cease :  ma  il  vescovo  di  Santo  Angelo,  all'  ■  mand  in  the  diet,  with  very  great  t^Eera, 
hora  nuntio,  ue  divertl  I'impcto,  siche  tra  per  |  ing  that  the  kingdom  needs  than  for  the  war 
questo  e  per  publiche  necessiti,  che  a  nuove  with  the  Turk,  tnat  all  their  ancient  cUiBM 
ooiitese  non  lasciavano  luogo,  si  pose  cou  1'  an-  should  be  satisfied  •  but  the  bishop  of  8amt 
toriti  del  re  il  nej^tio  in  sileutio.  Si  vive  non  Angelo,  present  nundo,  turned  oflf  the  impe> 
di  meno  dagli  uniti  nel  medesimo  timore :  e  li  j  tos,  so  as  by  this  and  by  the  public  nttraai- 

£'ii  pnidenti  prelati  ne  pronoaticano  alia  Sue  j  ties,  which  allowed  no  room  for  new  oontcata^ 
!*  mali  eventi  se  alcun  provedimento  non  vi  si  the  affair,  with  the  king's  sanction,  paaaed  off 
pi^lia :  oode  havrebbero  alcuni  havuto  per  lo  in  silence.  Not  the  less  do  the  united  Gredta 
Bugliore  che  I'lmione  non  si  fosse  mai  fatta,  cause  the  utmost  apprehension  :  and  the 
apportandoeasi  che  sarebbe  stato  piii  agevole  i  wisest  prelates  pn^nosticate  bad  reaulta  aft 
il  ridnrre  li  nobili  singolarmente  e  di  fami^lia .  last,  if  there  be  no  provision  made  againaft 
in  famiglia  alia  chicsa  oittolica,  perche  si  \ede  '  them  :  hence  some  would  have  it,  that  it  < 


per  prova  che  tutti  colore  che  ad  uno  abban- '  better  the  union  had  never  taken  place,' 

douano  il  rito  Greco  e  lo  snsma,  stanno  nelU  ,  alleging  that  it  would  have  been  easierto  briuf 
nostra  chiesa  perseveranti.**  j  back  the  nobles,  one  by  one,  and  family  bv 

!  family,  into  the  catholic  church,  since 


encejprores  that  all  who  have  singly  left  the 
:  Greek  rite  and  schism,  remain  ateadi^y  at- 
I  tached  to  our  church.] 

100. 

Relatioue  fata  alia  conzregatione  de  propaganda  fide  da  Dionysio  lazari  sopra  alcune  cose 
che  possouo  essere  di  serkitio  nlla  santa  fede  cattolica. — [Report  msde  to  the  con|[rQ:a- 
tion  de  propaganda  fide  by  Dioiivsius  I^axari  on  souie  matters  that  may  be  of  semce  to 
the  holy  catholic  faith.]     1G22. 

Dion.  Lazari  had  been  for  9ome  time — as  he  expresses  it, "  molti  mcsi*'  [for  many  montha] 
— in  England,  and  now  suggests  how  Roman  catholidsm  might  be  re-established  tlicre. 

He  thinks  there  were  three  methods :  negotiation  with  one  or  many,  or  violent  measures. 

He  thinks.  howe\er,  that  much  might  be  elTected  personally  with  king  James.  Tiiat  the 
king  was  indifferent  in  his  vien-s  and  timid.  *'  Per  la  pratica  che  ho  di  lui,  lo  stimo  indiffe- 
rente  in  qualsivoglia  rehgione. — [From  what  I  see  of  him,  I  consider  him  indifferent  in  point 
of  religion.]     That  it  were  well  to  foster  his  sunpicions  by  means  of  foiged  letters. 

"Far  artifidos&mente  avisar  qiudche  suo  i  [So  to  contnie,  that  M)me  minister  <^hia. 
ministro  fuori  del  regno  di  persona  da  loro  out  of  the  kingdom,  should  receive  advices, 
creduta  fedele,  e  nell'  istesso  regno  fartrovar  apparently  from  a  person  believed  by  than 
qualche  lettera  a  nome  supposlto  che  trat-  to  be  faithful,  and  m  the  kingdom  itself  to 
tasse  in  forme  segrete  qneste  materie."  have  some  letter  drawn  up  in  atictitioua  name, 

which  should  treat  about  these  matters  in 

secret  forms.] 

Buckinghaiu,  too,  mit;ht  be  gained  over :  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  Roman  catholic, 
mid  her»elf  secretly  a  Roman  catholic  (^  segreta  cattolica  figlia  anche  de  sccrcto  cattolico). 
Buckinghsm  attached  much  miportance  to  alliances  with  forei^  powers :  by  means  of  theae 
he  might  be  most  easily  gained  over ;  particularly  as  he  was  m  constant  jeopardy  frtim  the 
pariiamcnt. 

"  Essendo  composto  il  parlam^nto  quasi  \  [llic  parliament  be'ug  composed,  for  the 
per  la  maggior  parte  di  pnritani.  stimarebbe  '  greater  part,  almost  of  puritans,  he  woukl 
^li  specie  d' « mcace  vendetta  1'  indurre  il  re  j  think  it  a  kind  of  efficacious  revenge  to  lead 
arcattolidsmo."  1  the  king  to  catholidsm.] 

{nflnenee  pnt  forth  on  the  multitude  It  would  be  extremdy  useful  if  they  could  bat  hare 
liberty  of  preaching. 
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U  che  si  potrebbe  fare  per  via  di  danaro, 
propooendo,  per  ccm)  dire;  uua  gabella  di  pre- 
dicatori  et  auditori,  indacendosi  il  re  molte 
Tolte  per  V  interesse  a  com  contrarie  a  sua 
▼olontjL" 


[Which  might  be  done  by  meaua  of  money, 
propoeinf  ,  lo  to  speak,  a  tax  on  ministers  and 
hearers,  the  king  being  often  led,  by  a  regard 
to  his  interest,  into  things  contrary  to  his 

wilLj 


^^oleut  measures,  he  says,  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  we  see  wdl  that  even  the  pacific 
ones  he  proposes  were  impracticable. 

Lasan  belongs  to  that  class  of  people  who  imagine  that  they  can  operate  upon  the  progress 
of  society  by  means  of  intrigue  and  subtilely  contrived  measures,  but  which  they  can  never 
accomplish. 

He  nas  no  hoi»es  of  the  adult  generation :  it  had  been  brought  up  entirely  in  protettani 
opinions ;  the  prince  alone,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  seemed  to  give  him  any  hope. 

"  lo  v'ho  grandissima  sperania,  per  verdcrlo 
d'  indole  molto  itigenua,  di  costumi  assai  ge- 
nerosi,  molto  sobrio  nel  detestar  li  cattolici." 


[I  have  the  utmost  hope  of  him,  firom 
ing  him  to  be  of  a  very  ingenuous  disposition, 
of  very  noble  manners,  very  temperate  in  his 
dislike  to  the  catholics. 


101. 

Instruttione  al  dottor  Leone  Allatio  per  andare  in  Germania  per  la  libreria  del  Palatino. 
1622. — [lustructions  to  doctor  Leo  AlUtio  for  going  into  Germany  for  the  library  of  the 
Palatine.    1622.]     (Library  at  Vienna,  MS.  mhenb.) 

Being  the  instructions  wherewith  Jjeo  AUatius,  at  that  time  scribe  to  the  Vatican,  was 
commissioned  to  take  the  Heidelberg  library  into  his  possession. 

It  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Vi>.nna  bnt  also  in  many  other  libraries ;  for  example,  the 
Chigi  library  at  Rome,  amon^  the  collections  of  Gregory  XV.'s  Instructions.  The  literary 
interest  attached  to  the  subject,  has  led  likewise  to  its  being  known  among  us.  Quadft, 
Baumgarten,  and  Gerdes,  one  after  another,  have  had  it  printed  in  Latin. 

After  having  once  touched  the  domain  of  protestant  literature,  it  was  destined  also  at  last 
to  become  the  subject  of  controversy.  In  the  history  of  the  formation,  capture,  and  annihi- 
lation of  the  old  Heidelberg  collections  of  books  (Heidelber|^,  1817).  p.  235,  our  learned  fel- 
low-citisen  and  friend,  Mr.  G.  R.  Fr.  Wilken — thus  I  wrote  m  1836 — has  suggested  serious 
doubts  as  to  its  genuineness. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Latin  translation  has  been  made  in  a  manner  that  must  excite  dutrust. 
That,  however,  fortunately  disappears  when  we  look  at  the  original  manuscript. 

In  the  liStin,  for  example,  it  is  said  with  respect  to  the  consecrated  medals  which  had  been 
given  to  Allatio  for  Tilly  s  soldiers  : 

"Unum  adhuc  R.T.  D.  snppeditamus  stra- I  [One  further  stratagem,  rev.  doctor  of 
tageina,  ut  scilicet  sibi  magiiam  nummorum  '  theology  (?)  we  suggest,  namely,  that  he 
cumparet  copiam,  quos  a  Sanctis  canonisatos  should  collect  a  great  quantity  of  pieces  of 
eise  fiiig^t."  money,  which  he  may  pretend  to  have  been 

canonized  by  the  saints.] 

Verily  it  is  incredible  that  the  Roman  court  should  have  expressed  itself  in  this  manner 
towards  one  of  its  servants. 
But  let  us  look  to  the  orii^nal,  and  we  find  it  runs  quite  otherwise. 

"  E  qui  8oj??iungerb  a  V.  S.  che  so  le  dark  [And  here  I  will  siig^st  to  your  lordship 
un  groBSo  numero  di  mcdaglie  con  I'indul-  that  a  great  nnmber  of  medals  l)e  given  them, 
genza  della  caaonizzatioiie  dc'  santi  fatta  da  with  the  indulgence  of  the  canonization  of 
N.  S."  I  the  saints  done  oy  our  lord.] 

I  understand  medaU  struck  on  the  canonisation  of  the  saints  which  Gregory  XV.  had 
undertaken,  with  indulgence. 

As  little  do  we  find  in  the  original  that  Allatio  addressed  the  duke  of  Bavaria  in  German, 
as  the  liStiti  version  would  have  it.  "  Tradito,"  it  runs  in  BaumEarteu,  "  brevi  a  Saucto 
Patre  fidei  ip^ius  concredito,  Gerraanico  idiomate  eum  affandi." — [Having  delivered  the  brief 
intrnsted  by  the  Holy  Father,  on  the  faith  of  his  addressing  him  m  the  German  idiom.]  In 
the  original,  on  the  other  hand 


"  Presentando  a  Sua  Altezza  il  breve  N. 
S",  le  parlerii  a  nome  di  Sua  S**  conforme  al 
tenore  di  csso." 


[Presenting  to  his  highness  the  brief  firom 
our  lord,  he  will  speak  to  him  in  the  name  of 
his  holiness,  conformably  to  it.] 


A  translation  which  insults  the  Italian  and  all  probability. 

A»,  however,  we  see  the  original  drawn  up  so  much  more  ably,  and  in  a  quarter  which 
leavef)  no  room  for  doubt,  we  can  no  more  question  its  atithenticity. 

It  certainly  remains  true  that  Allatio  was  to  spread  the  report  that  the  library  was  to  go 
to  Munich,  not  to  Rome 


In  ogni  caso  saHi  bene  di  metter  voce  che 
si  abhia  da  condurre  solamente  a  Monaco  e 
non  a  Roma." 


[At  all  events,  it  were  well  to  spread  the 
report  that  you  are  charged  to  conduct  it  only 
to  Munich  and  not  to  IU)me.l 


We  have  already  seen  how  often  the  most  extreme  caution  was  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
duty  on  the  papal  envoys.    Allatio  received  other  similar  instructions.    For  example — 

"  Massiraamente  per  i  paesi  sospetti  sark  |      [In  the  suspected  countries  chiefly,  it  will 
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di  gratia  nngolare  ne*  geati  e  ne'  moti  dd  ekfanc^  and  noguUrly  graceful  in  his  _ 
corpa  Paria  per  ecceOenaa  bene,  et  in  qnal-  tnm  and  boddy  moTementa.  He  spetJu  well 
■iTociia  ditcono  che  s'  entra  teco,  ha  da  di-  to  a  prorerb,  and  whateirer  be  the  tubject  of 
ftodern  quanto  mole,  e  d'  op;ni  materia  mo-  ;  your  ounveraadon  with  him,  he  has  vhete- 
■tim  d*  haver  peritia  strsordinaria.    Ha  mo-    withsl  to  defend  himself  as  much  as   he 


fltnto  sin  bora  diletto  grande  della  poesia, 
r  itso  della  quale  non  ha  mai  intermesso,  n^ 
pare  nelle  occupationi  e  ndli  studii  pi& 
ierii :  perci6  cl'  intendenti  di  quests  arte  e 
ddle  lettere  cne  chiamano  di  humanitil  sono 
stati  sempre  benveduti  da  lui,  et  gli  ha  fa- 
▼oriti  cortesemente  in  queJlo  che  ha  potuto: 


pleases,  and  in  all  matters  displays  extraor- 
dinary skilL  He  has  shown  down  to  the 
present  time  a  great  Iotc  for  poetry,  the 
practice  of  which  he  has  never  intermitted, 
even  in  the  midst  of  m<xe  serious  occupa- 
tions and  studies:  accordingly  the  connois- 
seurs in  that  art  and  in  what  is  called  humane 


non  r  ha  per6  questo  diktto  astntto  da  quello  ;  literature,  have  always  been  looked  upon  by 


die  importava  piil  e  che  en  piik  ueoessano 
per  li  carichi  che  successivamente  li  sono  pas- 
sati  per  le  mani,  dico  dallo  studio  delle  leggi, 
ari  quale  ha  fisticato  iucessantemente  dalla 
prima  gioventii  sino  a  questi  ultimi  anni  con 
tanta  maggiore  applicatione,  perche  cos)  ri- 
chiedera  ul  carica  del  prefetto  della  signatura 
di  giustitia,  msgistrsto  che  richiede  studio  et 
aocuratena  grsndissima  et  esattissima  per  la 
raheti  delle  materie  che  vi  concorrono.  Delli 
allari  del  mondo  e  d^l'  interessi  de'  prencipi 
h  intendentissimo,  qusnto  che  se  nelle  scuole 
pobtiche  havesse  fat  to  contiuua  dimora." 


him  with  a  fttvourable  eye,  and  he  has  shown 
them  the  utmost  possible  courtesy:  this 
taste  in  fine  has  not  withdrawn  him  from 
what  was  of  more  importance  and  more  ne- 
cessanr  for  the  charges  thst  succesaively 
passed  through  his  hands,  I  mean  from  the 
study  of  the  laws,  in  which  he  has  laboured 
incessantly  from  his  early  youth  until  of  these 
late  years  with  so  mnch  the  greater  apt^ica- 
tiou,  because  this  was  required  by  the  charge 
of  prefect  of  the  sc^^tura  of  justice;  a  ma- 
gistracy which  requires  study  and  the  ntmoat 
and  most  exact  accuracy  fw  the  Tariety 
of  mattere  that  conctir  in  it.  He  is  moat 
knowing  in  the  aflkirs  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  interests  of  princes,  as  much  as  if  he 
had  spent  his  bfetime  in  the  sdiools  of  poB- 
tics.l 

It  is  nosrise  necessary  to  extract  morr :  in  genersl  it  is  all  much  alike.  The  finer  traita  of 
this  intellectual  physiognomy,  whether  liecanse  they  did  not  develope  themselreA  tUl  after- 
wards, or  because  Zeno  was  incapable  of  comprehending  them,  are  not  to  be  found  here. 

This  is  just  as  little  the  case  as  respects  the  subsenuent  portraits  of  the  pope's  rdations, 
or  as  respects  the  cardinals  whom  the  author  minutefy  goes  through. 

This  only  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  thought  no  sort  of  ser\  ic'*s  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  Venetian  cardinals.  "PriuU,"  says  he,  "langiiido  di  spirito  come  di  corpo  "  flangnid  in 
mind  ss  he  is  in  boily].  Thus  contemptuously  does  he  speak  of  them.  He  will  not  say  a 
word  about  Venier,  in  order  to  avoid  having  anything  to  no  with  his  relntions. 

He  then  proceeds  to  political  concerns.  He  is  only  well  pleased  that  this  time  a  pope 
has  been  elected  who  doe«  not  <loat  upon  the  Spaniards.  Albuquerque  had  found  the  soil 
nncommonly  hard,  and  his  demantN  had  been  refused.  The  relation  in  which  Urban  ^11I. 
stood  to  France,  is  dMcribed  by  Zeno  as  follows: — 

"Non  e  da  diihitarsi  che  il  pontefice  verso  [It  is  not  to  be  doubted  thatjhe  pontiff 
il  regno  di  Francis  habbi  multa  propensione 


cun^etture 


d'  affetto,  additandocelo  niolte 
probabilissini*? :  hebliero  a  quella  rorte  pnn- 
dpio  le  sue  prandczce,  alle  quali  sc  bene  as- 
cese  p<rr  mrnta  proprii,  non  nega  per6  egli 
medisimo  rhe  di  grande  ajuto  li  fos»oro  le 
attestatioui  d'  Henrico  quarto  della  sodiitfat- 
tione  che  haveva  del  suo  niodo  di  n^otiarc 
et  del  gusto  che  sentirebbe  di  vedcrli  parte- 
dpato  rhonorsolitoaconfcrirsi  alii  altri  rcsi- 
denti  in  qnella  carim:  quadra  benis-iimo  a 
Sua  S**  il  trattarc  de'  Francesi  ingeuuo  et 
libero,  lontano  dalli  artiltrii,  lontano  dalle 
duplidti  proprie  delle  altrc  nationi ;  ha  una 
certa  conformitik  di  genio  alle  quality  de' 
studii  alii  quali  s'  applicano  et  de'  qiudi  si 
dilettano  piu  U  Francesi,  ch'  h  la  pulitesxa 
delle  lettere,  1'  eruditione  pid  acconcta,  la 
poesia,  la  cognitioue  delle  lingue,  in  che  per 
quanto  le  |)ermettono  le  sue  attioni,  s*  h  pigli- 
ato  molto  piacere.  Stima  quel  regno,  quanto 
li  possa  dire,  per  reputarlo  equilibrio  dell* 
ambitione  d'  altri,  li  cui  fini  mirano  senza 
dubbio  alia  monarchia  universale." 


has  an  affectionate  leaning  to  France,  this 
being  signified  to  us  by  many  most  probable 
conjectures :  at  that  court  his  highnreferments 
commenced,  to  which,  although  he  rose  by 
merits  of  his  own,  he  himself  does  not  the 
less  deny  that  he  wa.«i  greatly  helped  forward 
by  the  attestations  of  Henry  Iv.,  of  the 
satisfactiou  that  monarch  had  reodved  from 
his  mode  of  negotiating,  and  of  the  gratifi- 
cation he  felt  at  seem?  him  share  in  the  hon- 
ours usually  conferre<r  on  the  other  residents 
in  that  charge:  his  holiness  is  very  miich 
pleased  with  the  mode  of  dealing  practised 
by  France,  so  ingenuous  and  free,  tar  removed 
from  the  artifices,  far  removed  from  the 
double  dealings  peculiar  to  other  nations :  he 
possesses  a  certain  conformity  of  genius  with 
the  kind  of  studies  to  which  the  French  are 
roost  addicted,  and  in  which  they  take  most 
delight,  that  is  to  say,  polite  literature,  the 
more  elegant  kind  of  erudition,  poetr>',  the 
knowledge  of  langua^ev,  in  which  so  far  as 
his  active  engagements  will  permit,  he  has 
taken  much  pleasure.  He  thinks  of  that 
kingdom  as  higldy  as  can  be  said,  consider- 
ing«4t  as  the  couuterweight  to  the  ambition 
of  othen,  the  grand  object  of  whose  aims  is 
unqnestionsbly  universal  monarchy.] 
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Ifie  pope  took  offence  tt  the  Venetians  for  their  being  in  letgue  with  heretics  and  infi- 
dels.   He  thoi:^ht  they  sorely  might  have  had  some  other  support 

Zeno  concludes,  while  once  more  recalling  the  sweat  and  toil  that  his  office  had  cost  him, 
the  ceaseless  watchings,  the  bitter  vexations  by  which  his  health  had  been  impaired. 
"Nererthdess,"  he  exdaims,  "1  feel  greater  satisuction  at  having  used  away  my  life  in  my 
country's  senrioe,  than  I  should  have  felt  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  live  a  whole  century 
happily,  but  unemployed." 

104. 
Relatione  degli  ecc^  siguon  amb^  straordinarii  Comer,  Eriiio,  Sorauso  e  Zeno  ritomati 
ultimamente  da  Roma,  letu  all'  ecc-*  senato  25  Febr.  1624  (L  e.  M.  V.  1625).— 
[Report  from  the  most  excellent  lords  ambassadors  extraordinarv  Comer,  Erisso.  Sor- 
anso  and  Zeno  last  returned  from  Rome  read  to  the  most  excellent  Senate  25th  Feb- 
nuiry  1624  (that  is,  M.  V.  1625).] 

As  Dope  G  reeory  XV.  declared  that  he  woi  ild  no  longer  treat  with  Rainier  Zeno,  the  Venetians 
tent  Jerome  Soranio  in  his  place.  Yet  as  we  hare  just  seen,  Zeno  was  still  in  Rome 
when  Urban  VIII.  was  elected.  Both  were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  solemnly  congratu- 
lating the  new  nope,  Corner  and  Erizio  appear  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  embas^. 

The  report  wnich  they  draw  up  in  common,  is  free  from  those  personal  eflusious  to  which 
Zeno  alone  was  addicted ;  it  acquires  a  certain  importance,  owing  to  the  circumstances  ot 
the  republic  having  become  complicated  anew  through  the  affair  of  the  Valteline. 

Pope  Urban  seems  to  have  been  much  dissatisfied  with  Venice  for  having  taken  part  in 
the  attack  made  by  the  French  on  the  papal  garrisons:  "che  i  canuoni  della  repuolica  si 
fossero  voltati  contra  i  luoghi  tenuti  in  deposito  della  8.  S**,  che  chiamb  luoghi  dell'  istessa 
chiesa  "  [that  the  cannon  of  the  republic  should  have  been  turned  against  the  places  hdd 
in  the  deposit  of  his  holiness,  that  are  called  the  places  of  the  church]. 

"N^  maucano,"  [there  were  not  wanting,]  the  ambassadors  go  on  to  say,  "in  Roma  sog- 
getti  d'  ogni  grado  et  d'  ogni  quality  che  proponevano  a  8.  S**,  come  ella  roedesima  ci  disscv 
ad  usare  contra  qnell'  ecc~  senato  le  censure  ecclesiaatiche  "  [subjects  in  Rome  of  every 
rank  and  every  quality,  who  proposed  to  his  holiness,  as  he  himself  told  ns,  to  employ  eccle- 
siastical censures  against  that  most  excellent  senate]. 

They  endeavour  to  excuse  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power.  They  allege  that  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  Spaniards  to  possess  themselves  of  the  sole  monarchy:  "rendersi  patroni  di 
quelli  passi,  per  facilit.irsi  la  monarchia  di  quests  provincia; "  [to  make  themselves  masters 
of  thoHC  passes,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  having  the  monarchy  of  this  province;]  that  reK- 
giou  might  even  be  belter  secured ;  that  their  allying  themselves  with  countries  beyond  the 
Alps  was  the  less  to  be  blamed  in  them,  as  the  raising  of  troops  in  the  states  of  the  church 
was  forbidden  them  by  the  popes  themselves. 

Urban  VIII.  had  believed  that  they  would  make  some  conciliatory  proposals  upon  the 
fonner  of  these  affairs ;  yet  they  had  no  commission  to  that  effect.  On  his  side  too,  he 
therefore  showed  himself  on  that  account  inaccessible  to  their  requests.  They  had  to  be 
contented  with  the  mere  appeasing  of  his  displeasure — "  non  si  impctrava  altro  che  mitig^ 
men  to  dell'  acerbita  mostrata  del  sno  animo." 

This  they  could  not  have  foimd  very  difficult  Already  were  there  appearances  of  Urban's 
anti-8panish  sentiments.  He  declares,  'che  non  poteva  parlar  alto,  perche  troppo  era  cir- 
condato  da'  Spasnaoli,  e  che  a  Madrid  lo  chiamavaiio  herctico,  ma  che  armato  si  havrebbe 
fatto  riHOc-ttare  [that  he  could  not  speak  high,  because  he  was  too  much  surrounded  with 
Spaniaros,  and  that  at  Madrid  tliey  called  him  heretic,  but  that  armed  he  would  have  made 
hnnself  respected]. 

These  words  involve  at  once  his  snhseque-it  views  and  conduct. 

It  is  mainly  with  objects  of  this  sort  that  the  report  before  us  is  occupied:  but  there  is  an 
attempt  made  in  it  besides,  to  describe  the  general  btatc  of  things.  Mark  the  account  given 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  administration  in  the  first  times  of  Urban  VlII. 

"  Quelle  che  di  presente  sono  in  ma^^r  j      [Those  who  at  present  are  in  most  author- 


autoritk  pressoil  pontefice  nella  essentia  degli 
affah,  si  ristrineono  nel  sie*  cardinale  Man- 
lotti  e  nel  sig*  Don  Carlo  Barberino,  firatello 
della  Beat"*  Sua.  Mostrano  per6  ambidue 
di  non  conosccre  e  non  havere  quests  autor- 
itk:  schifauo  i  congressi,  parono  non  esser 
informati  dei  neirotii,  non  gustano  di  esser 


ity  with  the  pontiff  in  the  essence  of  affairs, 
are  confined  to  the  lord  cardinal  Magalotti 
and  the  lord  Don  Carlo  Barberino,  his  beati- 
tude's brother.  Both  would  have  it  appear, 
indeed,  that  they  do  not  admit  and  uo  not 
possess  this  authority :  they  decline  holding 
interviews,  they  appear  not  to  be  informea 


freqiienteroente  visitati.e  conquesta  maniera  |  about  afftiirs,  they  do  not  relish  being  fire- 


di  proce  iere,  differente  assai  dal  costume  dei 
parenti  dei  poutefici  passati,  conservano  in 
maggior  riputatione  la  Saiititi  Sua,  volendo 
dar  ad  intendere  che  tutto  dipende  dai  soli 
cenni  di  lei. 

"  Era  solita  la  Beat"*  Sua  alle  volte  nelle 
occorrenze  piil  ^ravi  chiamare  anche  a  se  li 
cardinali  Bandino,  Melini,  ScagUa,  Santa 
Susanna  et  qualche  altro,  perche  conoscendoli 
di  natura  molto  severa,  pmcurava  con  tale 


quently  visited,  and  with  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, very  different  from  what  was  usual 
with  the  relations  of  past  pontiffs,  they  better 
maintain  his  hoUness's  reputation,  desiring 
that  it  should  be  understood  that  all  dependu 
on  his  sole  will. 

His  beatitude  was  always  wont,  in  the  case 
of  graver  occurrences,  to  oill  to  him  cardinals 
Bandino,  Melini,  Scaglia,  Santa  Susanna, 
and  some  besides,  because  being  known  to  be 


apparensa  dar  segno  di  stima  verso  il  sacro  '  of  a  very  severe  temper,  he  contrived  by  such 
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APPE}n>IX. 


cnr<^k>  c  Tpno  k  pctMSiK  loro^  bob  cb  P"* 
cfae  TojcBtipn  icrfaai  o  Bollo  m  td»  dnlr  ~ 
opifnoiii :  e  di  <{^Jttto  conetcto  ddHa  ^ 
bcB  B«co  a  det:i  canlajih  ct  ad  aim,  totti  «e  Be 
dngftoBO,  djemio  cite  dbpo  fittte  k  lieobcfB- 
tmn  deilr  ecrw  e{ja  >  coBUBOBka  per  cob 
admcRrrv  d  I>:r>  csfixiM.  £  n  KBte  aneo 
eke  Ta  cfToi  p^jraii>  pf4  aalaacaatlo  qimte 
coGBaiikaCKDL  ami  omectnJo  ia  tatto  e  per 
tBRi>  k  coaacltar.oai  eoa  rarrfmah.  coai  per 
comenrue  in  te  nctknao  H  toio  despnoco 
oonxBio  ct  aotofftt^  eoate  anco  pcrcbe  eoaiK 
jceadoh  Apcaieati  ft  inu  miaa'iciuperi'aao 
cfai  per  r  alcro  phaci*.e.  podaca  cori  cob- 
vcmre  ai  too  semno  au^efionaeBte. 

"  NeCe  cerormine  6Ak  Rep*  fi.tio  inter- 
w«ati  ceOe  cocsclte  m*  Ge*M  e  d*  di  M^hk- 
r,  come  stati  aoatu  u  qanta  citti  e 

inforouti  deCk  coae.  £  taliroita  h  e  ic- 
trodooo  aocfee  .Vaauio  Baduer.  ciie  »  4to  a'.cro 
Boae  e  cop>>iue  per  «  cra:tieae  ia  R<'-<ca 
posiciiraflMBte  :  ^  tatto  saceriote.  ct  hxbi£a 
per  sua  ma^ixv  ur  msa  u:;a  cxneoB^unta 
CUB  0  BtooadcerM  de'  fraa  dtlx  scalla,  nelia 

biew  ^  toI:to  cckbniv  ia  vieMa.  Ma 
habbtaxo  :^-:t.■.  i[  «r.i-  MasaloCi  et  il 
u^  Caxk>  Barbeni*  •  «•  no  k  >tel>  isse  di 
qori  Simanif nto :  ^:  t  cefocu  rJ/octi  ui  qrvsce 
<iae  aok  tmt  pa<«aai)  ccd  udta  iccretecsa, 
Mcebe  qiKQoc&e  bub  u  pub  penetimre  coo  k 
coBggctura  0Titim>  die  noa  rxne  nfnito  daf 
Hedewno  p-ccceee,  dii&atme&te  m  poo  m- 

per  aitra  ri«. 
"H  tils'  ]>cn  Ctfio  B!C«rn  la  tfl(e«a  indi- 
da  prinapi  acik  <|nak  prorfuaa 
?aa  S^.  £  in  eta  di  3d  anni,  bea 
ipkaaooato  e  forte.  £  iccLnato  alia  ti>d- 
Safkzitoiyt  de'  popoli  per  c?iuervue  \x  cicta 
abboudante  di  tucte  le  coae.    NeUa  toa  cast 


9  to  fi^  a  anlc  o' mpect  fortbe 

eoOcfeaad  their  penoBs.  I7  ao  mbbbb 

«B8  vdliBi^  iaeiiBcd  to^  or  lad 

KBdeneeiB,  tiirir  opdiioBa:  and  tikis 

o/ka  kdiBfw,  well  kaofB  to  theaaj*! 

'  cardmal*  and  ocberv  is  matter  ai  grkf  to  nU, 

it  bciiu^  aaid  that  after  aiattera  have  k 

bberatel  upon  be  then  eommiuucBtes 

i  ao  as  to  kare  no  roo«n  for  their  adriee.   Amd 

\  n  bp«rcened  also  that  he  is  dailj 


oaotciaf  tn  rcerTthiRr  aad  for  1  mjlhi^ 
eoBsiLltazkieks  with  tiie  caidiaals.  boA  topfe» 
serre  in  himself  the  sok  and  ahanito  do- 
■nuoo  and  anthoriij,  and  abo  teramr, '. 
in?  them  to  be  depecdent  00  aad  ia  tke 
teresc,  ooe  c-f  i)-^  a.  d  the  other  of  that 
he  cocAkrs  tha:  this  »c:ts  his  smke 

In  matters  toiaduar  the  repobbe,  the 
taICBt:t»a  are  atteiv:«d  ^'j  monitsnors  Geaai 
and  Moatdfakscooe,  as  raring  beea  BOBcioa 
ia  :bxj  c:'^  and  well  mfurcied  00  aflhira. 
Aad  vxa^itszts  there  bas  d»>>  been  intn»> 
daned  Autl^y  Badorr.  who  n^ides  mndewfOj 
IB  Rn-re  angler  another  name  aad  suraaaK  : 
he  ^£5  b  come  a  prieM,  aad  fnr  his 
aecur.ty  inhabits  a  hooae  ad;  .'iain?  the  mo- 
aastenr  of  the  friars  deLm  »ccIU7  in  vboaa 
chufcn  he  csnaHj  sars  buss.  Bat  aa  bc 
haTc  taid.  carim^  Maxalocti  and  spaor  Caik 
Barfaerjin  are  :bc  fixed  surs  of  that  firMB> 
Bwnt :  aad  c'^^e  aCurs  referred  to  tbeae  two 
hftius  pa^  «i:fa  ^Tvat  setteiy.  so  i&jt  vhat 
cannot  be  (e^etrmted  bj  r'-:essir;,  or  does 
Bot  happen  to  be  told  by  tLe  pontiff  tiwwir 
it  is  bird  to  &nd  out  bj  any  other  vay. 

S:^>'r  LSmx  Carlo  ?iK.vi  the 
pesoei.ce  of  princes  that  his  holiwraa 
inses  Lixself.     He  is  SS  yran  dd.  cf  a  inood 


k  buoo  ccoDomo.  «:  ha  mira  di  £tr  tiecari    cc-atr ;-:-.'.:•: s  an!  »tr  nz-     lie  is  uxUaed  to 

the  »a.;.>:"irtiM-.  <  f  the  p^vpUs  ly  keeping  the 
ci:ir»  veil  fv.ppl.cd  vi:h  all  thin^.  In  his 
ova  r.«:uie  l<»  t»  a  r*xd  tcuis^er,  and  aia&sat 
niak:r.;  1  Joal  ai  l. ctv,  i.=oT:n?  lenr  well 
tiut  jr  Id  enhacctrs  ckrt;'*  nrpMatioD,  that 
p:Ii  ilw  ra:»e«  tr.  \  J:*::rjrLishe»  ihtm  ad- 
vanu^peiGsIy  mthe^}r^  f  he  vorld;  besidca 
tJ?at  1;  js  s;-.»:  cvx>:::.'r.'.y  h«  li  n-^t  to  be  fit- 
tittff  rr  :*■**  r;i*.>  mt  !e  w'..o  hasccce  been 
t^e  p«:f*:»  nrlatKn.  «r.<  lM  be  Irft  after  I  is 
d«ra:n  m  aarp>v  cimus»:a:.ces  He  ba  man 
oi  iew  woris.  but  scc*i:LAe.  He  has  sLovn 
th<  ctTT-j':  ntereoce  T^r  :he  m-^t  serene  re- 
p  ..J*,  an.!  0:  c  r  iAynr^.  j\  iriiterehanxicr 
o.inpli:i.r:i:s  v:t"'.  h:n  .  trj*.  »e  wi-^hed  I  bj; 
jtAr»  t'-»  r,i«  Ujf.t::*:*,  i.e  ar-s'tered  is  aith 
•one  titr^me-*.-*  :l.a;  t.  j  1  the  F«"'pe  been  to  he 
r«»fect<:d  ai.d  h  :i>  ':r>.>I  a«  P'*pe.  alludu:|^  to 
the  currcbt  aJ.>;r»  •  (  r.ie  V*!tel:r.e,  he  voold 
have  vi«hrd  tLit  h-?  r..i,;hc  hve  Icrr.  but 
firvce  it  \,x\  teen  :o  It  tr.erw  «•.  he  pnyed 
the  L<rl  God  to  rail  :.:r^  to  hxz.self  as  sooa 
as  pos5:tIe. 

Cardiral  Ms^ilo::.  7 :•;&«€«  tlat  he  Um 
lives  independeutly.  He  ;•  a  sa^ptriocs  and 
prudent  man:  he  »h-.«9  irreat  mental  rira- 
city  aiiti  re^tle^sr.cM.  an-i  ic  is  thcu^ht  that 
be  may  be  gained.  Gr-'ttuig  in  are  and  ex- 
peherre,  cl^  cariinal  Dephev  thinks  to  him- 
sdl  that  ther  viU  D<jt  ::>>  ou  harmoniuusly 
to^eth«.r,  and  that  the  pope,  therefore,  via 
thmk  of  availinj^  himseu  of  his  ' 
of  need  in  soote  k^atioc  ] 


sapendo  etM  c:-  '.:■■»  Kae  che  l'  cr-  ac- 
cresce  la  npuu::';ne  »z\i  haocir-i.  anc  i"  «o 
g'j  nalaa  e  h  di  t;rr*:e  Tari:jZir.v*a-:.f  cte 
nel  o>r.j5y-tto  del  mon.:-"-:  •.  !:ro  cue  «  time 
per  masft^ma  coaiane  c-n  e**fr  ci:n*cn:er.te 
ae  rariJOfioIe  che  chi  ana  tviia  e  staC"  pa- 
rente  del  papa,  res*i  d-.p<-»  b  rix  ia>:r:e  in 
angosta  fortona.  £  hni.aio  di  p^ehe  par.le. 
ma  ser:«:»T«x  Ha  c-.^rrat. .  »i-ra:r-a  r.-cerenia 
'%erfo  la  ter?ni4*:ma  Kr:  -:t  l;ra,  et  ha^endo 
not  nel  cociphr  «e*^  dri'.o  che  ar;?uraTamo 
lun<^i  anni  a  ^*^a  Beat*".  ■  i  nsp>«e  ezj  cun 
qnalrhe  acrrb;:a  che  q^iac  *o  il  papa  haTe*ie 
ad  e«sere  h«pet:ato  e:  L-^njca:**  c.-r.e  p.p*. 
ailuderiiio  a.le  cose  eorrputi  delU  Valtellina, 
b  desidrraTs  «:ta  lanra.  ma  che  q'.andi*  ha- 
tesse  do»u:o  f^Z'^ax  altnmenti,  pirxata  U 
sig*  dio  a  chiamaxlo  a  se  quanto  pnma. 

"II  cani'  Magalotti  profesaa  evrli  ancora 
»i^ere  lu  ]:pendfrcte-  £  hnomo  sa^ace  et  ac- 
rvMto  :  ir.oatra  crande  macita  di  spin  to  e 
d*  irijcictczza,  et  e  in  crncctto  di  p>-'tcr  eaaer 
griadirnato.  Crtscecdu  in  eti  et  csp^henia 
d  card  nepote  si  cr^de  ciie  uoo  passeraono 
d*aerordo  insieme  e  che  il  pap-a  pens<  ra  peri!i  di 
vakneie  in  <;'iakiie  kgatiooe  opp  rtuna- 
■xn&e." 
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105. 

Instmttione  a  M**  Saochetti  veacovo  di  Oravina,  nuiisio  destinato  di  N.  ^  per  la  M*« 
catf*.  1624. — [Infltructions  to  monsignor  Sacchetti,  bishop  of  Grarina,  niujcio  appointed 
from  our  lord  for  hia  catholic  majesty.  1624.]     (Barber,  fol.  26  leaves.) 

Sacchetti's  commissions  relate  L  to  the  internal  aflkirs  of  Spain,  IL  to  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe. 

I.  There  were  at  all  times  quarrels  of  various  kinds  betwixt  Rome  and  Spain.  The  Roman 
court,  in  particular,  had  taken  it  ill  that  a  cardinal  like  Lerma  should  be  deprived  ot  his 
revenues  and  arraigned  before  a  secular  tribunal.  While  the  pope  endeavoured  to  stay  the 
progress  of  this  proceeding,  he  made  Lerma  also  be  warned  to  resign  all  hope  of  earthly 
grandeur:  that  nothing  indeed  was  now  to  be  effected  since  Olivarei  stood  so  high  in  ftivour, 
and  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind,  after  having  lived  so  long  to  others,- now  to  live  to 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nnncio  was  addressed  to  Olivares  with  whom  the  Roman 
court  was  stiU  on  good  terms.  This  was  attended  with  the  following  remaricable  result: — 
"  £  awenuto  che  h  gelosia  della  regina  per  aualche  sospetto  d'  altri  amori  del  re  T  ha  pro- 
vocata  a  dolersene  col  re  di  Frauda  suo  nratetio,  a  segno  tale  che  venne  peusiero  a  ^uesto  di 
far  doglianse  e  querele  pubbliche  contro  il  cognato.  Di  cio  scrisse  V  antecessore  di  V.  S***  e 
che  vi  haveva  posto  rimedio  con  far  coiifidente  della  regina  il  conte  Olivares  di  diffidentissimo 
che  era  prima." — [It  so  happened  tliat  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  excited  by  some  suspicion 
of  the  king's  having  other  objects  of  affection,  provoked  her  to  complain  on  the  subject  to 
the  king  of  France  her  brother,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  had  thoughts  of  miJdng 
public  complaints  against  his  brother-in-law.  Your  lordship's  predecessor  wrote  of  this,  and 
that  he  had,  by  way  of  remedy,  restored  the  queen's  confidence  in  Olivarei,  of  whom  she 
had  been  at  first  most  distrustful.] 

The  nuncio  was  directed  also  to  the  grand  inquisitor.  He  was  still  further  to  stimulate 
him  to  vigilance  against  the  introduction  of  heretical  books  into  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

n.  People  in  Spain  had  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  German  line,  by  means  of  two 
new  marriages,  in  oniet  possession  of  its  last  acquisitions.  The  hereditary  prince  of  the 
Palatinate  and  Betnlemgabor  were  both  to  be  married  to  imperial  princesses :  thus  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Huuerarian,  and  still  more  the  German  troubles,  might  be  composed.  People 
would  not  at  first  believe  this  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding,  fresh  inteUigence  left  no  farther 
room  for  doubt.  The  pu[)e  hastened  to  make  representations  to  the  kings  against  it.  It 
was  seen  from  letters  that  it  was  nowise  the  intention  of  the  English,  even  though  the 
prince  of  the  Palatinate  were  sent  to  the  imperial  court,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  become 
a  Roman  catholic.  And  would  people  trust  to  so  uncertain  a  person  as  Gabor?  He  could 
not  believe  or  approve  of  it.  He  commissions  his  nuncio  to  oppose  it  with  aU  his  might. — 
"  y.  S"* ,  ma  con  destreua  et  a  tempo,  facci  per  impcdirli  (questi  due  matrimonj)  tutto  quelle 
che  umanamente  puo." 

We  know  that  pope  Urban  himself  took  part  in  causing  these,  if  not  ver>'  far-seeing,  yet 
well-intended  plans  to  miscarry.  The  mission  of  Rota,  which  we  have  spoken  of,  is  explained 
by  these  expressions. 

106. 

Instmttione  a  V.  &^  arcivescovo  di  Damiata  e  cliierico  di  camera  per  la  nuntiatura  ordinaria 
al  re  crist"*.  23  Gcnn.  IG24. — [Instructions  to  your  lordship,  archbishop  of  Damiata, 
and  clerk  to  the  chamber,  for  the  ordinary  nmicioship  to  the  most  christian  king.  23d 
January,  1624.] 

Collateral  to  Sacchetti's  instructions. 

The  pope  here  also  condemns,  in  the  warmest  manner,  the  above  plan  for  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate:  he  calls  npon  the  king's  influence  to  induce  Saxony  not  to  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  the  Bavarian  power.  Moreover  he  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  that  Orangre  should  be  ravaged,  which  was  but  a  rendesvous  for  the  heretics. 

But  what  is  of  most  importance  is  the  internal  affairs.  King  Loins  XIII.  is  described 
thus : — 

"  D  re  fe  fuori  di  modo  virtuoso  et  abbor- 
risce  tutti  ouei  vitii  che  sogUono  accompa- 
gnarsi  alia  dominatione :  non  h  altiero,  ma 
numanissimo ;  nou  h  amatore  della  propria 
opinione,  ma  pih  volentieri  crede  a  buoni  con- 
sigli:  nnn  amailripo80,ma^deditoallefatiche 


The  king  is  virtuous  beyond  measure,  and 
abhors  all  those  vices  which  usually  accom- 
pany domination:  he  is  not  haughty,  but 
most  affable ;  not  self-opinionative,  but  would 
rather  listen  to  good  advice :  he  does  not  love 

,  repose,  but  is  devoted  to  labour,  and  bears  it 

e  le  toilers  fortemente,  senxa  conoscere  altro  ]  bravely,  reUshing  no  gratification  but  that  of 
piacere  che  quello  della  caccia :  non  nntrisce  hunting:  he  does  not  nourish  abject  thoughts, 
pensieri  dimessi,  ma  b  avidissiino  di  gloria,  but  is  most  greedy  of  glory,  without  at  all 
senza  dilungarsi  punto  dalla  pieti.  Con  la  neglecting  piety.  His  majesty  is  influenced 
M'*8.  possono  i  niinistri  di  stato  eti  serventi  .  by  the  ministers  of  state,  and  those  who 
uelle  caccie,  a  quali  volentieri  s'  accosts  per    attend  him  to  the  chase,  with  whom  he  Ukes 


godere  la  liber^  che  non  concede  la  stretta 
pratica  de'  grandi.  U  pih  caro  di  (ludli  che 
nan  no  1'  adito  a  S.  M"  con  oceasione  delle 
caccie  h  il  signore  di  Toiras,  huomo  canto  e 


to  enjoy  that  easy  intercourse  which  is  not 
allowed  by  the  etiquette  of  high  life,  llie 
greatest  (avonrite  among  those  who  have 
access  to  liis  majesty,  on  hunting  occasions. 
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oala  Bcsfe  aAn  A  '  is  tW  lord  de  Tomsy 
KM  aHtona,  ■•  ae  ^    ■■■,  vko  ikes  wA 

ifinn  IB  order  to  i 
kr  is  f^pV'fy  oC  cowii 

AoMie^  these  priaces,  Roaaa  catkolkma  «st  wtoiw  mtikift^  ipleadsd 
«as  dsrerted  to  do  ki»  atniist  to  aid  sU  tke  fiftot  busskos,  npeaaDj  ia 
France,  and  to  deficBd  tORr  mtczests  at  the  ro-  a!  coort. 

Bat  rastat  thu  tuae  the  oppoaanoo  c(  JkeGaIbcaap>rJkapks]ikrvisebegi&»  to  bestir  i 
rnnatxAj  and  vitk  ever-reaoraXcd  nr*-  or. 

Part  at  least  of  the  Bembers  of  the  SjrtMBae  propoaaded  the  dtctriae  of  the : 
d  the  civil  poorer,  aad  the  ditine  nfbt  of  bishops.  Sc^nse  vere  ahradr  prioar  camatj  to 
ttSt  opinioa,  taat  it  behoved  parish  priests  to  be  as  povcr^  m  tbeir  parube»  as  bwhopa  m 
their  btshophcSk  l^eseopiaiOBSthept^pethoai^taboBiziaUe.  He  vas  excunirelj  ai 
that  Riehcr,  vho  deimdea  them  vitk  eitiaotdinaiT  seal,  iiccwith»tandmg  b5s  besatp 
■aairafedL  shoald  atake  ao  aceocut  cf  that,  bat  eootinoe  to  ss\  mass  as  osasL 


Ifeaavhile  the  parfaaaeats  endearoixred  cflecCaaDr  to  bau:  the  cbmch's  nuisi^ctk*.     *IW 

the  awaahs  c 


appeals,  came  d'mm^  the  ioTcstigatiaas  into  the  despatch  of  the  datara,  the  asanhs  on  the 
of  the  buhops,  appeared  to  the  pope  as  lo  Bcaoj  osorjAtioaf. 


*  FavociaeoDO  chiaaqae  ad  esai  heone;  ct  '      [The;  faroar  all  vho hare  reeoane tot 

aunaera  procaraao  di  socpo^^are  le    aad  la  ttus  laaanrr  eadeaToar  to  sab^ect  pva- 
a  kvo  aoo  aocs<Ate,  eosae  la  Biv-    viaees  aoc  soii^ect  to  them, 
hi  ProTcaaa  e  U  Borfcmbrescia.''  ,  Ptroveaoe,  aad  Barpindy/. 

T%ttj  iatCTfeied,  also,  ia  the  prohflntkai  of  books.    The  noncios  voold  w^SmiAj ! 
kihited  such  vorks  as  those  of  de  TVni  aad  Bkher.  hot  tber  fooad  it  iaipnasibk     The^ 

vas  directed  rather  to  prerent  the  appearasce  of  hmtfol  books  thaa  to  vait  tiD  they 


"  Le  staape  de'  libri  soao  d  foaute  dcOe  ,  [The  priatiii^  presses  are  the  anraea  of 
falae  dottriae  :  et  h  neorssario  che  eOa  pro-  ,  ue  do^naes :  and  it  is  Decessary  that  j<oa 
evi  di  teaersi  aiaofferoti  i  bbrari,  aorioche  cadeaToor  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  book- 
ravisiBO  di  Btaao  in  auno  de*  bbn  che  si     sdDers,  in  order  ttiat  thej  scat  pre 


imperoche 
dimrohk  d 


R»e)j  of  the  books  that  are  aeat  to 
imta  seco  diflirohk  di  otteoere  la  prohibi-    ptess :  seetnf  that,  after  beini^  printed,  dift- 

cahjes  occur  in  gettug  thcai  prohofaited.^ 

It  is  evident  that  abeadf  the  entire  suuggle  bctaceu  the  Caria  and  Galbfif  had 
aienced,  that  8tnig«;k  which,  in  varioos  phases,  agitated  the  ddTerent  periods  of 
Bourboa  BMMiarchj. 

107. 

Instruttiooe  a  V  S^  roons'  Campe^,  Te^rovo  di  Cesei^  d«t:naxo  da  N.  Sigr*  too  nnntio  al 
J*"  Si^  -iuc*  di  Saroia.  1624. — [Instnirtions  tn  your  lordship,  mriosigcor  Campefip, 
bishop  of  Cesms,  appointed  bv  oiir  lord  bis  nuuao  to  the  most  serene  duke  of  &vot. 
1624, 

The  interest  of  th^-^e  inftmctions  is  enhanced  by  the  additional  lurbt  they  throv  on  the 
result  of  Don  Tobias  Corona's  mission.  We  see  that  the  plan  meditated  against  (•enera 
misrare,  ovin;  especially  to  the  opposition  it  experitncrd  frr»m  Liiines  and  RJhan,  vho  vere 
still  powerful,  and  from  the  respect  commanded  by  the  Ha^uenots  in  general ;  hvt  tlwt  it 
was  by  no  means  relinquished  on  that  accoant. 

**  Da  chi  venisse  il  moti^o  di  tal  impre»a,  '  [Tt  Is  rot  veil  known  who  firrt  sngirested 
dal  papa  o  dal  duca,  noo  si  sa  bene  :  perrhe  this  enterphsie.  whether  the  pope  orthedake; 
il  pontefice  \Mac\h  breri  e  lettere  di  esorta-  for  the  pontiff  sent  brieves  and  letters  of  ei- 
tione  al  medesimo  sig*  diica  et  al  priinnpe  del  hortation  to  the  said  lord  duke  and  to  the 
Piemonte,  donde  poteva  farsi  c<:>ngettora  rhe  prince  of  Piedmont,  whence  it  may  be  eua- 
il  papa  DC  fosse  autorc :  ma  nel  ricevere  Fes-  lectured  that  the  pope  was  its  anthor ;  bat 
ortatione  si  mostr6  tanto  pronto  Y  A.  S  che  i  his  mort  serene  higrhncM  showed  so  much 
aoD  parve  lontano  dal  vero  il  credere  che  ha-  readiness  to  receive  exhorutioo,  that  it  does 
▼esae  indotto  il  papa  a  scriver|:li  ....  lie  j  not  seem  fur  from  the  truth  to  believe  that  he 
difficuU3i  che  incontn'*  il  padre  Corona,  non  had  induced  the  pope  to  write  to  him.  .... 
lurino  dalla  parte  del  re  e  della  regina,  cbe  Tlie  difficulties  encountered  bv  Father  CijTQiia 
piegarono  subito  alle  persuasioni  pouteticie,  i  were  not  on  the  part  of  the  \iusr  and  queen, 
ma  dalla  parte  del  cnate»tabile  I^iinos.  ^egiii-  .  who  yielded  at  once  to  the  pontifical  persTta- 
tato  da  principali  ministri,  o  per  proprio  in- '  sions,  but  on  the  part  of  the  constable  Loines, 
terresse  o  per  adulatione,  e  da  alcuni  grandi  followed  by  the  kwdin?  ministers,  from  aneje 
del  partito  Ugonotto.  A  Luines  si  crede  to  their  own  interests  or  from  adulation,  and 
che  lustiUasse  quests  aversione  all'  impresa     by  some  grandees  of  the  Huguenot  party. 


The  duke  of  Rohan  is  thought  to  have  inatiDed 
into  Luines  this  avenion  to  the  enterprise ; 
and  if  we  ask  what  was  the  cause  thit  was 
powerful  enough  to  stimulate  him  to  oppose 
egK  tale,  che  il  timore  di  perilere  il  sc|^to  :  it,  none  can  be  found  but  his  own  desire  to 
(Jientro  alia  Francia,  mentre  che  i  seguaci  suo:  \  keep  up  the  heretics,  that  being  tantanKNint 


il  duca  di  Roano,  e  cercandosi  della  cagione 
che  ha  potuto  spignere  qnesto  ad  opporvisi, 
altra  non  se  ne  trova,  fuon  della  propria  inch- 
natiooe  al  mantenimeoto  degU  eretia,  eswndo  i 
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iiATeuero  hivuto  a  •oocorrerei  Genevrini. .  D 
trtttato  dd  padre  Tobhia  restft  a  nep»o  die 
lion  solamente  il  re  non<rimaae  offesa  di  questa 
miuiooe,  ma  niuno,  etiando  di  quelJi  che 
r  intendessero  bene,  hebbe  ardire  di  biasi- 
marla:  e  tolamente  didsero  alcuni  die  non 
era  qnello  il  tempo  di  intrapreudere  on  tanto 
affare ;  altri,  die  non  doveva  il  duca  mettere 
iu  queste  strette  il  re  se  non  dopo  il  fatto, 
imperciocche  allora  S.  M*"  non  havrebbe  po- 
tuto  non  dar  lode  alia  pieU  e  geiieroaitk  del 
duca,  ma  die  antecedeutemente  non  doveva 
la  M^  S.  violare  qudla  fade  sotto  la  auale 

Eensano  di  riposare  sicuri  i  Genevrini.  Dall' 
ora  in  qua  si  h  creduto  che  il  aig*  duca  pensi 
a  tentare  la  via  d'una  sorpresa,  e  adesao  non 
■e  ne  ha  piil  dubbj,  ininerdocche  S.  A.  se  n'^ 
dichiarata  con  la  8**  di  N.  Sig",  aupplicandola 
a  volerlo  assiatere.  La  S**  S.  lia  risposto 
che  volentieri  e  con  quel  medeaimo  modoche 
fece  papa  Gregorio :  ma  perche  il  neceaaario 
aegretu  della  8orpre»a  non  h  capace  di  queata 
via,  S.  A.  ai  ^  rivoltata  a  contentarsi  che  N.  ^ 
Sig|*  ^li  prometta  di  fare  tali  uffidi  ool  re 
chriacianiaaimo  dopo  il  fatto  che  la  M**  S. 
non  habbi  a  adeguaraene." 


to  the  dread  of  hra  loaing  a  body  of  followers 
within  France,  wliile  hia  foUowera  would  have 
had  to  auocour  Geneva.  The  negotiatiou  of 
Father  l\>biaa  went  ao  fitr,  that  not  only  the 
king  waa  not  offended  at  that  misaion,  but 
none  even  of  thoae  who  ahould  have  under- 
atood  it  wdl  dared  to  cenaure  it :  and  only 
aome  aaid  that  that  waa  not  the  time  to  take 
in  hand  ao  great  an  aibdr;  otbera  aaid,  tluit 
the  duke  oivht  not  to  have  placed  the  king 
in  auch  a  ditemma  until  after  the  thing  waa 
done,  for  that  then  the  king  could  not  but 
have  commended  the  duke'a  piety  and  gene- 
roaity,  but  that  antecedently  nia  maieity  waa 
bound  not  to  violate  the  faith  uuder  which 
the  Geneveae  thought  that  thev  aecurely  re- 
poaed.  It  haa  been  believed  hitherto  that 
the  duke  thinka  of  attempting  a  auriiriae,  and 
now  this  cannot  be  doubted,  ainoe  his  hi^- 
nesa  haa  communicated  on  the  aubject  with 
the  holineaa  of  our  lord,  beseeching  him  to 
assiat  him.  Uia  holiness  has  replied,  that  lie 
will  do  so  willingly,  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  iM>pe  Gregory  did :  but  because  the  ne- 
cessary secrecy  of  a  surpriae  is  incompatible 
with  that  courae,  hia  highness  has  declineil 
it,  and  is  content  that  our  lord  should  pro- 
mise using  his  influence  with  the  most  chris- 
tian kin^  in  such  a  way  after  the  thing  is 
done,  that  his  majesty  shall  have  no  cause  to 

be  angry.] 

• 

Here,  moreover,  some  matters  specially  Piemontese,  are  spoken  of.  The  symptoms  of 
subsequent  contentions  begin  to  appear.  The  duke  preferred  a  claim  to  the  nomination  to 
the  episcopal  sees :  the  pope  woula  allow  him  only  the  riglit  of  recommendation  :  he  shows 
ais  didsatisfaction  at  some  burdens  imposed  on  the  clergy. 

106. 

Ragguaglio  dello  atato  di  religione  iiel  regno  di  Boemia  e  sue  provinde  incorporate.  1624. — 
[Accouut  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  its  incorporated  pro- 
vinces.   1024J 

Charles  Caraffa  arrived  at  Prague  in  1621,  and  at  once  went  to  the  work  to  which  he  had 
oeen  specially  commissioned  by  pope  Gregory  XV.,  namely,  to  superintend  the  restoration  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  Bohemia. 

Eighteen  months  thereafter,  as  he  himself  says— consequently  in  November  1622 — he 
drew  up,  imder  the  title  Relatio  Bohnnica,  a  report  on  hia  proceedings,  which  he  aent  to  the 
newlv  founded  Propaganda.  I  saw  the  original  of  the  aame  which  waa  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  congregation  ;  these  were  cardinals  Sauli,  Bandini,  Barberini  (afterwarda 
Urban  VIII.),  Borgia  (nfterwards  Urban's  keen  opponent),  Ubaldini,  Santa  Susanna,  Valerio 
Sagrato,  Zollem,  aiid  the  prelates  Vivea,  Agucchi,  Scala.  ZoUem  waa  to  take  a  copy  and 
report  from  it. 

Caraffa  enlar^d  this  first  report  fourteen  montha  after,  confequently  in  January  1624, 
and  despatchefi  it,  under  the  above  title,  to  Urban  VIII.,  "  in  order,'^  as  he  says, "  still  further 
to  inflame  his  paternal  seal  to  love  towards  Bohemia." 

We  have  a  copious  printed  work  of  Caraffa's — Commentaria  de  Gertnania  tacra  rettau- 
rata^-one  of  the  most  important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  But  it  is  evident,  that  in  it  he  could  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  Bohemian 
proceedings,  which  he  always  thinks  of  with  predilection,  as  in  a  work  spedally  destined  to 
the  subject :  and  a  printed  work,  too,  makes  it  necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  what  may  be 
thought  in  other  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  ia  expreaaed  without  any  restraint 
in  pomt  of  fact  or  feding. 

It  comprisea,  indeed,  the  commencement  only  of  the  Bohemian  revolution,  but  for  that  it 
is  really  of  great  value. 

I  luive  already  availed  myaelf  of  it  in  my  narrative ;  yet,  as  the  caae  required,  with  great 
conciseness :  here  I  will  add  aome  particulara,  from  which  it  will  appear  under  what  difficul- 
ties, created  chiefly  by  the  government  of  the  country,  the  nuncio  carried  his  views  into 
effect. 

I.  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LATIN  RITUAL. 


"  Uavendo  io  tcnuto  sopra  doproposito  col 

Plateis  e  considerando,  sicome  quel  pochi 

Boenii  che  eraiio  cattolici  freijuentavano  iu 

ogni  modo  le  chiese  di  nostro  nto,  dove  pure 

II. 


[Having  had  a  conference  on  this  subject 

with  Plateis,  and  considering  how  those  few 

Bohemiana  that  were  catholics,  frequented  in 

every  way  the  chnrdiea  of  our  ritual,  where 

3m 
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•leoltaTano  i  diviiii  nflki  in  linpiia  latina,  gin- 
dicii  non  eoere  disperabile  dw  1'  utetao  po- 
tesMTO  hit  uiche  qu<^  che  di  duoto  si  con- 
Tertissrro,  inainnanduti  manime  kiro  da  pro- 
dkatori  che  qiic^ta  lingua  sia  quasi  in  un 
oerto  modo  d'  css«nza  nc  dirini  aflici  in  tutti 
U  paeai  cattolici  e  particolarmmte  in  quellr 
chieae  die  si  coiupreudouo  sotto  Timpeno 
ocddenudc.  per  M'^mo  dirUa  superionti  e 
mamporanca  dolla  china  Roinaua  x^pr* 
tutte  le  altre :  peru  diedi  online  ad  esao  Pla- 
teia,  che  quaiito  prima  havesse  potuto,  usaaae 
ogni  suo  studio  per  mtituire  t  use  del  pre- 
detto  idioma  in  quelle  chieae  che  rii  si  erano 
lerate  di  mano  s^i  eretid.  Ontte  il  sriomo 
de'  aanti  apostoli  Simone  e  Giuda  dell  anno 
1621,  eon  I  occasione  di  eaaere  stata  provista 
dair  arcireacovo  di  parrocn  cattolico  la  chicsa 
di  Santo  &te(ano,  pnndpale  parruochia  di  Terra 
imora,  habitata  dal  piik  minuto  toI^,  tra  il 

anale  soiio  pochusimi  cattolici,  fu  celebrata 
lla  prcscDia  di  numero  graiidissimo  di  here- 
tid  ncUi  predetta  chiesa  1' immaculatiMtnio 
aacrttino  della  messa  in  lintnia  latiua  con 
r  aapersione  deU'  acqua  beuedetta,  con  1'  in- 
Tocatioue  de'  sauti  e  con  tutti  i  riti  ronuuii, 
due  secoli  dopo  che  n'  era  stata  esdusa  la 
lingua  latina,  e  che  per  inolti  auni  non  n  si 
era  edcbratn  n^  nell  uno  n^  uell'  altro  idio- 
ma. II  quale  esempio  hanno  poi  seeuitocon 
le  chiese  della  citti  tutti  i  lun^Hu  del  repio 
aenaa  sentirsi  romore  o  strepito  alcuuo  nd 
popolo :  et  io  esseudo  in  Pra^ra  ho  visto  detto 
fopolo  stare  con  molta  attentionc  alle  fun- 
tiwii  diTine." 


'  moreover  the)-  heard  the  divine  ofllecs  in  the 
:  Latin  ton|(ue,  I  judged  tltat  we  should  not 
'  despair  of  the  aame  bdn^r  done  by  those  who 
;  ahould  be  converted  anew,  chidly  throng 
■  having  it  insinuated  in  them  by  presbchcra^ 
'  that  this  toiu^e  isi,  as  it  were,  in  a  oertain 
I  measure,  of  the  essence  of  the  divine  ofBeea 
I  in  all  catholic  couuthea,  and  pajticularly  in 
those  chiuches  that  are  conipnaed  under  the 
western  empire,  intimating  the  superiority 
and  pre-eminence  of  tht  Roman  church  above 
all  the  rest:  accordingly  I  gave  orders  to  the 
said  Plateis,  that  aa  soon  as  it  ahould  be  in 
his  power,  he  should  use  his  utmoat  cndee^ 
vours  to  restore  the  use  of  the  said  idiom  in 
those  churches  that  luul  already  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  oi  the  heretica.    Hence,  on 
the  day  of  the  holy  apostka  Simon  and  Jude» 
in   1621,  on  the  occasion  of  8t.  Stephen's 
church  being  provided  b^  the  archbishop  with 
a  catholic  pnest,  it  bcmg  the  diicf  jpaiiah 
church  of  the  New  Land,  inhabited  by  the 
meanest  of  the  common  people,  among  whom 
there  aro  tlu;  fe»e»t  catholics,  there  waa  cele- 
brated, in  the  presence  of  a  very  great  nuni- 
her  of  heretics  iu  the  said  chiin-h,  the  m^MSt 
immaculate  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the  aaid 
Latin  tongue,  together  with  the  sprinklinj^ 
of  holy  water,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  all 
tlie  Roman  riu-s,  two  ceutiiries  after  the  Latin 
tongue  had  heeti  abnlinhed,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  in  which  it  had  not  been  cele- 
brated either  in  the  one  idiom  or  the  other. 
Which  example  was  then  followed,  together 
with  the  churches  of  the  dty,  by  all  places  in 
the  kingdom,  without  any  nimour  or  tumult 
being  fdt  among  the  people :  and  I,  while  in 
Prague,  have  seen  the  said  people  stand  with 
modi  attention  at  the  divine  offices.] 


II.  TAKING  AWAY  OF  THE  CIT. 


"  Inti-^o  poi  (la  me  il  senso  della  sacra  con- 
gregatione  del  saiito  ufficin  per  le  lettere  e  , 
srritture  all'  hora  maiulatemi,  ri»olvei  di  vie- 
tarlo  (il  culice)  onninaniente  e  ur>n  dar  pit 
oreochie  alle  ciance  e  preghiere  di  detti  reg- 
nicoli,  ariromeDtaudo  e!he  se  havessero  vitluto  \ 
esserc  ohbe«Uenti  figli  di  santa  chiesa,  cam-  ■ 
minerebbero  cf>»l  iu  queatacome  in  o^iialtra 
cosa  di  concerto  col  restuutc  dd  con>n  ratto-  ' 
lico ;  ma  sc  sfiisripsscro  di  r^-ccdere  da  qiiesto  , 
abuso  radicato  aiiche  ne;rli  animi  ile'  cattolici 
Iter  la  prctesa  ciinces^ione  di  Piu  t^uarto,  te- 
iierlo  pi'r  segno  di  supcrbia  et  ostinatione  e 
per  indicio  ili  non  ven  cattolid  :  onde  tralas- 
ciato  ogni  altro  rispettn  c  timnrc  allegato  da 
politid,  i  quail  da  quc9ta  no\itk  iniinagina- 
vano  soUevationi  o  mine  irremediabili,  feci 
prohibire  a  tutti  li  parrochi  rhe  non  por^s- 
sero  ad  alcuna  persona  la  spede  del  vino, 
comandando  loro  che  a  chiun(}ue  le  doman- 
dava  ambcdue,  chiedesscro  sc  t-ra  cattolico,  e 
confessandosi  tale  gli  enuiiciasnero  la  neces- 
sitk  di  ubbedire  al  rito  Romano  il  quale 
esdude  i  laici  dal  calice.  Cosl  molt  i  che  non 
erano  tocchi  da  vero  lelo,  sentendo  questo  si 
rimanevanonella  loro  ostinatione,  noncoramu- 
nicand' I  n^  neir  una  B^neir  altraforma,  e  noi  in* 
tanto  consegiiiTamo  I'  intento  noetro,  che  non 
■i  porgeva  ii  ralice :  ma  non  fu  perb  niuno  di 
qnd  preti  tr»mati  all*  obbedienaa  che  have- 
vano  in  cura  le  chiese  reconriliate  il  quale 


[Having  afterwards  ascertained  the  acnti- 
ment:»  *>(  the  sacred  congregation  of  the  holy 
office,  hy  the  letters  and  writings  then  sent 
me,  I  resolved  to  forbid  the  cup  entirely, 
and  to  give  no  more  heed  to  the  prattle  and 
prayers  of  the  natives.  ar;:uing  with  them 
that  if  thev  wished  to  be  oliedient  cliildrrn 
of  hnly  church,  they  a  ill  conduct  them- 
selves, both  in  this  and  in  everythini;  else,  in 
concert  with  the  ivst  of  the  catholic  body ; 
but  tthould  they  avoid  recetling  from  thta 
ubuso  which  is  rooted  farther  in  the  minds  ot 
catholics  by  appealint;  to  the  concessions  of 
I'iu:»  IV.,  to  account  it  a  mark  of  pride  and 
obstinacy,  and  as  an  index  (>f  thdr  not  bein^ 
true  catholics  :  hence,  laying  aside  ever^ 
other  cimstiderarinn  and  fear,  allied  by  poh- 
ticians  who  imasrincd  that  this  innovatioQ 
wfiuld  priKlnce  insurrections  and  irremediable 
nun,  1  issued  a  prohibition  to  all  the  parish 
priests,  a<raiust  presenting  to  any  one  the 
species  of  vnne,  commanding  them  to  inquire 
of  each  that  should  ask  for  both,  if  he  waa  a 
catholic,  and  on  his  confessing  as  much,  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  Roman 
ritual  which  excludes*  the  laity  from  the  cup. 
Thus  many  who  were  not  touched  with  a  true 
leal,  percdving  this,  persisted  in  thdr  obsti- 
nacy, not  communicating  in  either  form,  and 
we  meanwhile  pursued  our  purpoae  that  the 
oip  ahould  not  be  held  out :  but  there 
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haveaM  Y  aiiimo  di  potgcre  k  loU  ffpede  dd 
pane  in  faoeui  degli  hcredd  eke  fieqnenUt- 
▼ano  dette  chiete :  hbo  ehe  il  cancelliere 
Plateia  diede  inCrepidamente  prindpio  a 
quetta  santa  impieM  oeOa  parroochia  oi  San 
Martino,  come  oi  ■opra  ti  h  noUta  II  ({iiale 
uao  iutrodotto  poi  a  laude  di  Dio  neU'  altre 
ehiew  si  oMerra  cob  iatera  <|aiete,  anootehe 
mi  habbiano  ia  cio  dato  auai  ebe  Cure  i  poli- 
tici.  FerdoccheTedendoaiglihereCiciiTaiuto 
il  diaegno  fttto  di  dorere  in  o|pu  modo  con- 
aepiire  dm  Teri  lacerdoti  eattohci  il  tantiaaimo 
aacramento  aotto  V  una  e  1'  altra  apede,  heb- 
bero  r  anno  paaaato  1622  rioono  aa  politid: 
e  qualunqiie  maniera  con  loro  si  tenessero,  a 
me  per  adcsM  non  importa  riferirlo :  basta 
ehe  estonero  ana  leCtere  del  principe  liech- 
tenatain,  eke  all'  hora  si  trovava  qui,  in  virtil 
della  quale,  come  ae  foaae  per  orJiue  di  Sua 
M**,  ehiamando  i  due  panrochi  ddla  madonna 
del  Tdn  e  di  Santo  Enrico,  atati  gil^  predi- 
cant!, comandarono  loro  ehe  nella  adenniti 
della  pasqua  porgeaaero  iudiiferentemente  a 
oj^i'  uno,  dt  quuunque  rito  foaae,  la  com- 
luuiiione  aotto  1'  uiia  e  1'  altra  spede.  Cod 
il  ^oredl  in  coena  domiiii  per  mera  perfidia 
di  detti  politiri  nella  chieaa  del  Tdn  m  com- 
inessa  frraiitlKsima  abominatione,  riceveudo 
il  vcnembilc  corpo  del  signore  conaacrato 
aotto  le  due  Hp  rcic  del  pane  e  del  vino  da  le- 
gittima  sacvraote  piik  di  mille  aceUerati  here- 
tid,  daudoai  in  tale  guiaa  per  colpa  d'  hoo- 
miiii  cattolici  il  santo  a  canL  A  ()ueato  non 
mincb  il  Plateia  di  fare  V  oppositioiie  ehe  ae 
li  aspettava,  ma  niente  pote  oontro  la  teme- 
rity loro :  onde  eg\i  per  aoatenere  la  prohibi- 
tione  deir  uao  del  calioe  deliber6  fare  animo 
e  diatribuife  il  aacramento,  come  tre  giomi 
dipoi  fece,  piibblicamente  aotto  la  aola  spede 
(Id  pane,  nella  parrocchia  di  San  Martino. 
Ma  havemlo  io  havuto  notitia  di  questo  empio 
attentate,  fui  subito  a  fame  acerba  lanienta- 
tione  con  Sua  M**,  dolendomi  con  ogui  piii 
elficace  m.iuiera  ehe  i  auoi  ministri  ai  volea- 
aero  in;E:eriro  in  quelle  cose  ehe  concernonola 
revereiua  verso  il  tremeudo  aacramento  dell'  al- 
tare,  ehe  meranaente  riguardano  lo  spirituale 
e  la  salute  dell'  anime,  e  ehe  aenaa  riapetto 
niuuo  s'  iiitromettevano  ne;;:!!  affari  di  rcligi- 
one,  non  niostrando  segno  dcnuo  di  obbedi- 
eiiaa  veno  Dio  c  la  sauta  sode  llomaua,  della 
quale  la  Mncst^  Sua  si  era  scnipre  mostrata 
taiito  ossoquente.  Da  ehe  fuori  di  modo 
co'umosso  1  iinperatore  diede  subito  rigidia- 
aimi  ordini  a  detti  politid,  acci6  lasciassero 
la  cura  delle  cose  ecclesiaatiche  e  di  religione 
agli  huomiiii  di  chiesa,  facendo  loro  grave  ri- 
pn-a-ionc  per  la  temerity  commessa:  onde 
essi  gd'cliardamcntc  si  indtarono  contro  di 
Die  e  del  I'lateis,  come  quelli  da  quali  si 
pcr«UA5ero  essere  prooeduto  il  rabbimb  fat- 
toli  la  Sua  M**:  et  oltre  al  miiuKx:iare  aapra- 
meiite  il  Plateia,  non  si  asteniiero  dal  ma- 
nomettere  anche  l'  autorit^  mia,  insinuando 
a  moii5'  arciveacovo  ehe  egli  s'  lo  non  li  mo- 
st ravo  sopra  cio  spedal  breve  di  Sua  Beat**, 
non  fosse  teuuto  ad  obl>edirmi  in  una  ooaa  di 
tanto  rilievo  come  il  sopprimere  in  Prago 
1  uso  del  calico :  e  non  tnuasciando  di  aolle- 
vare  i  preiletti  iMirrocchi  e  farU  animo,  per- 
>iuuleuao  loro  ehe  non  haveaaero  timore  al- 
( uno  di  me  ue  dcU*  ardvescovo,  perche  dal 
t^ovemo  politico,  al  quale  in  quel  regno  per 


none,  in  fine,  of  tboK  prieata  turned  to  obe- 
djenoe  who  had  the  incumbency  of  the  reoon- 
dled  churches  that  had  the  courage  to  hold 
out  the  speeiea  of  bicad  alone  in  the  Cmb  of 
the  heretici  who  frequented  the  aaid  ehurcfaea: 
vntil  the  chanoeUor  Plateia  intrepid^  gjkrt  a 
commencement  to  that  holy  cnternnae  in  the 
pariah  chureh  of  St.  liartitt.  aa  haaoeen  noted 
above.  Which  euatom  thta  introdooed  to 
the  praiae  of  Gk>d  in  other  ehurchea,  ia  ob- 
served with  internal  quiet,  although  t^  pofi- 
tidana  have  given  me  enough  to  do  iu  that 
leapect  Acoordin^y  the  lieRtica»  aanug 
thedeaign  miscarrymg  of  making  it  a  matter 
of  duty  oy  all  meana  to  obtain  from  true  ca- 
tholic prieata  the  most  holy  aacrament  under 
both  spedea,  laat  year,  1622;  had  reoourae  to 
tlie  poutidana ;  axid  in  what  manner  they  oou- 
diurted  themaelvea  with  them  it  doea  not  oou- 
oem  me  at  preaent  to  report :  enou^ — th^ 
extorted  a  letter  from  tke  prince  of  Liehten- 
I  stein,  who  was  then  there,  m  virtue  of  which, 
'  as  if  by  order  of  his  maiestr,  calling  upon  the 
two  parish  priesu  of  the  Madonna  del  Tdn 
and  of  St.  Henry,  formeriy  Dominicans,  they 
commanded  them  that  in  the  solemnity  oif 
Easter  they  should  present  indifferently  to 
every  one,  to  whatever  ritual  he  belonged, 
the  communion  under  both  kinds.  Thoa,  on 
Thursday,  in  eoena  doauai,  by  the  mere  per- 
fiiiy  of  the  said  poUtidans,  there  was  com- 
mitted the  greatest  abomination,  more  than 
two  thousand  wicked  heretics  recdving  the 
venerable  body  of  the  consecrated  Lord,  under 
the  two  spedes  of  bread  and  wine,  fh>m  the 
lawful  priest,  that  which  is  holy  being  in  this 
wise  given  by  the  fault  of  cathoUc  men,  unto 
do^.  Plateis  failed  not  to  make  such  oppo- 
sition to  this  aa  might  be  expected  from  hira, 
but  nothing  could  avail  against  their  teme- 
rity :  accordingly,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
Erohibition  of  the  use  of  the  cup,  he  thought 
e  would  take  courage  and  dispense  the  sa- 
crament as  he  did  three  days  alter,  in  public^ 
under  the  sole  species  of  bread,  in  the  pariah 
church  of  St.  Martin.  But  having  had  notice 
of  thia  impioua  attempt,  1  went  inatantly  to 
make  a  bitter  lamentation  about  it  with  hia 
migesty,  complaining  in  every  the  most  effi- 
cadous  manner,  that  his  ministers  should 
choose  to  interfere  in  matters  that  concern 
the  reverence  due  to  the  tremendoua  aacra- 
ment of  the  altar,  which  soldy  regard  what 
ia  spiritual,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
who,  without  any  respect,  iuterm^dle  with 
the  affairs  of  religion,  not  showing  anv  sign 
of  obedience  towarda  God  aud  the  holy  Ko- 
man  aee  to  which  hia  miyeaty  had  erer  ^own 
himself  so  obaequioua.  At  which  the  em- 
peror being  affected  bqrond  measure,  imme- 
diately gave  the  strictest  orders  to  the  said 
politicians,  that  they  should  leave  the  care  of 
church  affairs  and  of  religion  to  churchmen, 
severely  reproving  them  for  the  rashness 
which  they  had  committed  :  whence  they 
vigorouslv  rose  against  me  and  Plateia,  aa 
those  with  whom,  they  were  convinced,  had 
originated  the  rebuff  given  them  by  hia  ma- 
jesty :  and  besides  roughly  threatening  Pla- 
teis, they  did  not  further  abstain  from  de- 
stroying my  authority,  insinuating  to  the 
archbishop  that  if  1  had  not  ahown  htm  on 
thia  subject  a  qiedal  brief  from  his  beatitude. 
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uit»)iimto  stile  dooao  toggiacere  gli  ecclesi- 
utia,  nriano  semprc  protetti  e  soatenuti, 
<^ierarouo  che  il  cttnto  del  Teiii  faceudo 
nuovm  prevaricatione  si  ridiisae  in  aperta 
diaubbiaieiuia,  e  prese  ardire  di  predicare  al 
popolo  che  non  volesse  toUerare  che  i  papisii, 
che  miraTano  tiranefi^giare  il  tutto,  k  togli- 
eaaero  1'  uao  del  calioe,  e  pregaasero  Dio  per 
led  rtro  difeuaore  del  paterno  antico  hto: 
di  modo  che  quel  volgo  fece  ua  poco  di  tu- 
multo,  rappresentandoai  quella  aera  sino  al 
numero  di  miUe  alia  caaa  di  detto  curato 
Gome  in  sua  difesa.  II  che  Tennto  a  mia  no- 
titia,  cavai  subito  da  Sua  M"  Cesarea  indig- 
natione  e  coroandamento  che  il  detto  prete 
foaae  subito  arrestato  e  consMpato  a  mons* 
ardvescovo :  come  fu  sensa  dilatioue  alcuna 
eaeguito :  e  quel  popolo,  che  prima  si  era  mo- 
atrato  cos)  ardente  per  la  sua  indennitli,  non 
feoe  motivo  alcuno,  perche  lo  vedesae  con- 
durre  prigione  in  faccia  del  gionio  c  di  tutta 
U  gente.  £t  ^li  dopo  alcune  settimane  di 
caroere  ae  ne  morl  dentro  di  quella,  supplen- 
doai  alia  cura  di  detta  chiesa.  che  h  la  prin-  ' 
dpak  di  terra  vecchia,  con  altro  narroco 
catt(^ico  e  con  la  prcdica  del  canonico  Rottua, 
aoggetto  insigne  per  dottrina  e  selo,  il  quale 
amministra  tuttavia  questa  carica  con  raolto 
profitto  e  con  graiidissimo  concorso  oosl  di 
cattolici  come  di  heretici,  i  quali  voloitieri 
aacoltano  le  prediche  di  (juesto  buon  sa^er- 
dote  per  la  sua  efficace  e  grnta  maniera  di . 
dire." 


he  was  not  bound  to  obey  me  in  a  niAtter  of 
audi  relevancT  as  the  suppression  of  the  use 
ot  the  cup  in  Pragne :  and  not  nttfoctin^  to 
agitate  the  said  parish  priests  and  to  enooa- 
rage  them,  porsuading  them  that  thejr  ahould 
not  hare  any  dread  of  me  or  of  the  archbiabop, 
because  thev  would  always  be  protected  and 
upheld  by  the  political  government,  they  ef- 
fected that  the  curate  of  Tein,  committiiiff  a 
new  prevarication,  should  return  to  open  £a> 
obedience,  aud  dux  to  preach  to  the  people 
that  they  should  not  suffer  papists  who  aimed 
at  tyrannising  in  everything,  to  take  from 
them  the  use  of  the  cup,  and  should  pray  to 
God  for  it,  as  the  true  defender  of  the  ancient 
ancestral  rite :  in  such  wise  that  people  made 
a  little  of  a  tumult,  showing  themaelvea  to 
the  number  of  about  two  thousand  at  tlie 
house  of  the  said  curate,  as  if  in  his  defence. 
Which  having  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  in- 
stantly obtained  from  his  imperial  miyesty 
indignation  and  command  that  the  said  prieat 
should  at  once  be  arrested  and  handed  over 
to  the  archbishop,  as  was  done  without  delay: 
and  that  people,  which  at  first  appeared  ao 
eager  for  his  safety,  made  no  movement,  for 
thnv  saw  him  taken  to  prison  in  fisce  of  day 
and  of  the  whole  nation.    And  he,  after  aome 
weeks  of  imprisonment,  died  in  prison*  the 
cure  of  the  said  parish  church,  which  ia  the 
diief  one  of  the  old  territory,  being  supjrfied 
with  another  parish  priest,  and  witn  the 
preaching  of  the  canon  Kottno,  a  subject  dis- 
tinguish^ for  learning  and  seal,  who  alwaya 
administers  that  charge  with  much  advantage 
and  with  the  greatest  concourse  both  of  ca- 
tholics and  of  heretics,  who  willingly  listen 
to  the  preachinrs  of  this  good  priest,  on  ac- 
count of  his  effectiveness  and  pleasing  ad- 
dress.] 


III.  GENERAL  PROCEDURE. 


"  Per  decrcto  di  Sua  M**  iu  conformity 
delle  risolutioni  prese  nella  congre^tione 
prefata  tenuta  in  Vienna  si  oono  dipoi  rifor- 
mate  tutte  le  atik  del  re^o,  cacciando  da 
ease  e  da  loro  contorui  li  mmistrie  predicant  i 
heretici.  In  ciascuna  di  esse  oltre  il  parroco  ' 
si  aono  messi  il  capitano,  il  giudice,  il  primate 
del  consi^lio  et  un  cancelliere  cattoiico,  re- 
standone  m  etemo  bandito  V  escrcitio  here- 
tico,  havendo  1'  imperatore  per  prova  conos- 
duto,  coir  csempio  della  feuelt^  di  Budueis 
e  con  la  pcrfidia  di  quasi  tutte  le  altre,  quanto 
importi  che  le  citta  siano  heretiche  o  catto- 
liche.  £t  ancorche  il  prindpe  Liechtenstain 
soprasedesse  gi^  dalla  iiicomindata  riforma 
rispetto  a  ^^ran  rumori  che  si  spargevano  del 
diagusto  di  Sassonia,  poi  la  prosegul,  haven- 
dodiene  io  futto  reiterare  1'  ordine :  ma  per6 
ae  li  sospese  circa  li  circoli  di  Egra  e  Culma 
per  essere  contigiii  alia  Sassonia  c  pretendersi 
che  la  propriety  loro  sia  dell'  imperio  e  non 
ddla  corona  di  Bohemia.  Con  tutto  ci5  rests 
per  aiicora  nel  regno  qualche  predicante  pro- 
tetto  da  baroui  heretici  o  da  poco  buoni  cat- 
tolid,  e  particolarmente  ne  souo  nd  drcolo  di 
licitmens  spalleggiati  da  un  baroue  cattoiico, 
che  professando  gprande  strctteasa  e  fratel- 
lansa  cou  I'  elettore  di  Sassonia  si  persuade 
farli  in  questa  maniera  cosa  gratissima :  et 
havendolo  io  eaortato  a  cacdani  e  fattoglienc 
parlare  ancora  da  altri,  ha  promesso  mandarli 


[By  his  majesty's  decree,  in  conformity  with 
the  resolutions  taken  in  the  foresaid  congre- 
gation held  in  Vienna,  all  the  dties  of  the 
kingdom  have  since  been  reformed,  heretical 
ministers  and  preachers  being  chased  from 
them  and  their  predncts.  In  each  of  theae 
there  have  been  placed  besides  the  parish 
priests,  the  captain,  the  judge,  the  primate  of 
the  coundl,  and  a  catholic  chancellor,  the 
heretical  exerdse  (of  worship)  remaining  under 
an  eternal  ban,  the  emperor  having  known  by 
experience,  by  the  example  of  the  fidelity  ot 
the  Buduans,  and  the  perfidy  of  almost  all 
the  rest,  how  much  lay  in  the  dties  being 
heretical  or  catholic.  And  although  the 
prince  of  Lichtenstein  had  already  superseded 
the  reform  that  had  be^in,  owing  to  the 
great  rumours  in  circulation  of  the  disgust  of 
Saxony,  and  then  prosecuted  it,  from  my 
having  reiterated  the  order  for  it  to  him :  but 
finally  he  siupended  it  about  the  drclea  ci 
Egra  and  Culm,  because  of  their  touching 
upon  Saxony,  and  it  being  as^rted  that  they 
held  of  the  empire  and  not  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  ^Vlth  all  this  there  still  remain 
some  preachers  in  the  kingdom,  protected  by 
heretical  barons  or  by  some  good  catholics, 
and  in  particular  there  are  some  in  the  drcle 
of  Leitmerix  supported  by  a  ^ood  cathc^c 
baron,  who,  profeaaing  great  intimacy  and 
fraternity  with  the  ekctur  of  Saxony,  thiuka 
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loglie,  chi 


f  ii,  ml  dubilo  die  rilcni..  _ „     . 

i  bcRlicI,  non  voni  &rlo  le  non  fonata- 
nwntc  Ne  lono  ineo  rimuti  m  qncllt  ottt 
ndle  qiuU  ii  tnjtuo  mcquartiavLe  militie 
hentidK,  non  luTendo  lofuto  U  cammiia^ 

multo:  mahoncbf  iu>petIidinicrATUU>o 
Kemindo.  >i  dui  liceuu  lUi  Mldiiti  heniid. 


uki.  p«dw  qnegli  huomini  Dtm  Tombbero 

iHTo  in  Dio  Che  ti  rimcdiui  di  o)(ui  cou. 
Ni  deio  tnliwuJK  che  nd  mio  puuggiu  di 
Sltitboii*  a  i'r«e«,  Livcndo  mrcrMlo  uni 

CpuLc  dclla  B<JKniiii,  f  «k1  iIk  Pngi  i 

dote  eruiu  in  tUo^^  aJcune  fuDterie  del  cit- 
lonnello  duo  di  &iuodu  :  iu>  dipoi  hn : 


etoD  i  figliuc 

lufoioduaeLi 

'■aona  iti 


iiH-.i 

i>  di  cue  ctllil  ■' 

li  duttrioii  cliriiti 

in  iid^ua  UtLfiB- 

riffide  perie  p. 
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thai  he  ihui  doei  him  the  ntmoM  bnmr  j 
uid  on  m;  shorting  UioiodTiietbemmjr. 
ud  further  gettini;  othen  ta  ipaJc  to  hin 
(bout  it.  he  hu  pninuKd  to  dimiu  then, 
but  I  doubt  Itut,  wiilitietd  by  hii  *ife,  wlis 
n  ■  herelii^  he  will  not  do  it  until  eoapdlnl. 
Ikrtber,  Hme  of  them  hive  been  left  iathon 
cilia  vhen  heretie*!  Midien  ire  quutered. 


eipo$A  tbeouetrea  bj  refbi 


r  refonnintf  tl 
nostbali&e 


of  «u  Mit  diuiuishjug,  the  heretia 
will  be  ditb&dded,  or  othei  quarten  wi 
tgogiied  tkem,  in  order  that  a  rcfomi 
tabeplue.  Oneoftbematillremunii 
ai}  of  Kutlembei^,  the  prince  of  Lie 


labour  in  tl 
p4^e.7  h 


ie  niinn  that  are  there:  at  all 
.  the  rflurn  ot  the  eiopcrar  into 
ope  in  Uod  that  rrcrythinz  will 
cuicu,  loiiKhluot  loomit  Ibalinmy 
e  from  Itatubon  tfl  Prague,  baling 
H-d  a  great  part  of  Boheinia,  and  M> 


eff«ted  everywhere,  eictnl  Ihil 
of  Jaioinir.  where  «a-  lu-lged  H 


diPnKBle 
3«tici,  lolto  qualuiique  pnieito  le : 
qua]  conimiiHOiM  (n  data  molti 
dieiroamai  ricbietta:  ma  non  unl 
io  piil  idle  u'  liabbia  redauiato  eul  ){u>enia  '  Liijn. 
di  Pnn.  nou  en  lUta  mai  eaeguita.  \      Cuiivcnlielei  i 

"  Ual  lenaco  drill  eitl^  dj  Piagi  >i  lono     nnder  rigid  penal 
lerali  tiitii  gh  herelid,  lupplEurio  i    luro     Piigue,undetwl! 

ogui  nnuliale  aulorill,  laKiandogiiene  »- 
lauieiite  qualche  ip]urenia  nelle  coae  che  non 

niauinohrlariinperalon.'liairiiJuai|ierfona 

tamenle  nbellaloKli  L'  aecBdemii  o  col- 
legia di  Carlo  IV.  a  gloria  dirina  e  della  reli- 
gione  cattalica  ai  k  reitituiti  alli  ina  primC' 


dano  libri  eontrarj  alia  Terill  cattoltca,  eaacTi 
do«  aoctopoiti  alia  loro  censuia  i  librai)  egl 
ttauipatori.  Si  t  haiiilo  intumo  allapredet., 
acodemia  qi^alciie  dilfleolli,  Tolendodii  dc 

prelenibTiilo  egli  per  auoi  anliclii  priiil^  ea 


apendeni  neUa  fahbrica 


^r;r 


^  „  >i  ini[ri«hino  li 
iia  btiogno  di  alcuo 
impfratore  1'  eiidenti 
liuni  ai  tinggono.    Per 


E  order  from  hij 
eformed,  and  ii 

Kms  Uogbl  Xi 


notwithatandiu^  mj  1 
of  Pnigue,  it  had  ui 


All  the  bereliea  have  been  removed  from  the 
lenaie  of  the  city  of  Prague,  Ibeir  plaeea 
bong  aupplied  liy  calbotiei,  and  they  have 
berndepnveil  of  alleaietitialanihority,  there 
being  left  to  lliem  only  aomc  appearance  of 
it  iti  mattrrs  of  iin  ftreil  importance,  and  all 
privilsea  prtjii^licial  to  the  catholic  religioD, 
conceded  by  pail  Vinga,  being  formally  an- 


oiien  rebellion  againat  bun.  Tht  academy,  oi 
Dillege  of  Charlea  IV.  hia.  to  the  Uirin 
glury  and  thai  of  the  catholic  religion,  been 


kingdom,  and  who  are  eharged  alao  « 
diligently  that  -  '  -'-  ■- -^-'  " 


about  the  fincuid 
metit  of  a  lay  pieiide 
able  then,  the  whic 


II  wme  difllcidtie* 

ig 'thought  dnir- 

hut  finally  I  hope  that 

i>  cliai^Uor  of  the  Ling- 


i  Dui'gnali  bcui  the  tcnduuu    |hc  poor,  in 
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0  m.  ul^ri  auitui,  e  per  Ic  archiepiacopali 
^■l  luik :  ma  perche  qumti  bcui  •(ino  aaaai 
piiuii  e  rv>\iiiaii,  uu>ii«i«:uor  arci^escovo  de- 
auiera  rilriieni  |)cr  qiialohr  tempo  il  mom' 
d'  OMenr.  aue^uti  gih  alia  incnsa  archi- 
rpiMiopMc  tot  to  Kidulfo  in  vcce  della  pen- 
•knie  camcrali'  chc  vc  un  u  lUfficibueiite  paj^ata. 
Nell*  arbicriu  di  muiiaii^nior  amv«*«c(iTo  si  e 


ill.,  an  additional  40,(iUU  ioaifers  a-^ear; 
hence  their  number  ha*  incmBcd  from  ogfaty 
tbut  were  at  tint  alimented  there*  to  two 
hundred,  llie  Jesuit  fathers  have  had  pven 
to  tliein  at  one  time,  20,000  thadeiv,  to  be 
>|Mrnt  in  the  building  of  their  collope ;  and 
in  thii  there  has  been  no  need  of  their  em- 
plinin^  my  gocMl  offices,  the  e^iilcnt  utility 


riposta  la  pro\iiicia  dellf  parrtKcUiv  di  Praga  of  tlwir  pniocediiigs  enabling  tliem  to  dia- 
e  ill  tuttu  d  regno,  otiain  che  prima  fouero  \k'u*c  vita  any  applications  through  oiben 
possedute  da  signori  particulari  clu'  erauo  to  tlie  empi'ror.  for  the  augmentatitm  of 
tutti  ribi-Ui,  es^cudit^i  ri8<.-rl>atu  1*  iniiHTutorv  tlie  capitular  revenues  of  the  cathedral  there 
qiiesto  jii».  iiientne  si  soiui  venduti  k  Ix-iii  ili  has  been  assigned  to  it  property  atfordiug- 
easi  riU'Ili,  havendoai  auchc  hauito  ri^:iardo  UXM  tbalers  a-ycar,  and  for  tlie  archiepiaeu- 
rhe  per  iiiolie  leghe  intomo  a  I'ra^  »iuuo  pal  revenues.  24.000 :  but  becnnse  these  pn>- 
tulti  cuuipTali  da  cattolicL"  ~  perties  are  much  destroyed  and  ruiued,  uiou- 

sipiior  i\w  an'hbisbup  dcsirvs  to  remain  for 
aumc  time  bishop  of  (H*eg^,  asaigued  al> 
rc.idy  to  the  archiepiscojtal  rci-eiiuca  iiiulrr 
Kotlulph,  ill  lieu  ot'  the  pension  from  the  ea- 
chv-«{uer,  vhich  was  paid  with  difficulty.  The 
proMiico  111  the  parish  churches  of  i*rague 
auil  •<!'  the  ul'iile  kin«;iIoiu.  has  been  replaced 
uiuk'r  the  svay  of  the  archbishop,  even  those 
that  had  been  possessed  by  individual  uubica 
who  were  all  reliels.  the  emperor  haring  re- 
s«r\ctl  this  ri^ht  to  himself,  meduwhile  the 
properties  of  tlio»e  n'lwls  liave  been  sold,  re- 
ganl  having  also  been  had  to  tlie  fact  th^  bj 
many  lava  relating  to^  Prague,  all  ahonkl  be 
aopiirvd  by  caiiiolics.j 

ll« 

Kelationo  alia  S'*  ili  N.  S*  p.i|^  rrbann  VIII.  liclle  c-i^fc  apiuirtoni-nti  alia  uuiitiitiira  di  Crw 
Imiia  |HT  M'  Montono  vcscovo  di  Nicastro  ritomato  uuntio  di  qiielle  parti  1*  auno  di 
N.  $"  1G24.— I^Keitairt  to  the  hobness  of  our  lord  pope  Vrhan  V  it  I.  on  the  affairs  prr^ 
taining  to  thi'  iiuncio^hip  of  C'lloinie  by  monsignor  Mouiorio.  bisliop  of  Niiaatro,  on 
his  n'turu  as  nuncio  from  those  (larts  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1G24.] 

In  the  mid«t  of  thcsr  warhkc  com  motions  Montorii*  arrived  in  Germany.  He  sets  forth 
the  daiiirer  in  which  the  Kiiniau  catholics  would  Uaw  been  iiivolveil  had  Maiisfeld,  vho 
c\>uimanded  the  ui>]ht  Kluue  fn.im  Sirajiburg  to  Maim,  and  the  bishop  of  IlallMrrstadt, 
who  couiuiiiiided  ni*!«tphali.t.  siicccetlitl  so  far  as  to  unite  with  Baden  Diirlach.  But  all 
these  giMieraU  met  with  dt-feats.  lie  ii><w  describes  the  advantages  that  had  flowed  from 
the*e  \irtories.  the  coiidiiuin  that  the  liiTUian  chuivh  had  rcachcil. 

In  Fulda  the  ctmiiter-rvl'orniatioii  had  rectuuraeiiceil  in  all  its  \eheiiieiicc:  the  Roman 
cathiihr  party  tuul  |>euotrateil  into  (>5nabur:;  with  the  Infanta  and  the  anny  of  the  League: 
at  Mindi'ii  hoi^es  wen'  eutertaiucii  i<f  ap|H>iiitiiig  an  an*hduke  bi»hi>p:  evi-u  in  Brenirn  the 
prrbenilanes  had  been  wrought  ui><>n  by  special  mis«i>ms  to  ek-ct  a  Kiauan  catholic  coa«i- 

CT,  >et  for  this  tiiiifa  Panish  prince' was  forced  upon  them:  but  the  nuncio  ho|  e«l  at 
t  to  see  tiileratioii  for  the  Roman  catholic  reliirion  adniitteil  into  all  the  Hanse  tow:.s: 
it  sppeared  to  him  that  the  eini)en.>r  luii^hi  at  once  co'.uniaiul  this,  e>p<x-:dlly  as  those  cities 
drew  gn-.-it  advaiitAj^es  fn^in  the  Spani.ih  and  Portui;iie.'*e  trade:  already  w.is  there  a  church 
oiicno<l  in  .Vltona  fntiu  which  much  w.i#  to  be  hoped  for.  fi»r  the  north:  "per  pt»'cre  in  qual- 
che  teiu|>»  fuiuiani  un  si'niii.ano,  otule  p.'!(.<iiio  pi^'.iiini  o|K*rai.  dopo  che  avraniio  appn-so 
la  liii:riia  Daiiica  e  Norve^iea.  per  ndurrr  al  lume  della  vera  fi  iU>  ipu'i  p<>poli  piu  9Cttt>ii:h- 
ijn.iii."— '<•»  a-*  to  enable  a  !^".lllIla^^  i-i  U*  :»-uijiir.l  in' lim^r,  whence  t lure  might  l»e  taken 
laboiireritl  alter  they  ihall  ha\e  li-amed  ti:e  Patiish  and  N<.>rwe^'ian  ti.iiiini^.  to  bring  hack 
to  the  li^ht  of  the  true  faith  ihoiu.*  more  northern  jHMples  j 

AVith  thi«  pri>_rn-ss  Moutoriit  thiiiLa  a  refi>nu  like^iK  in  the  interior  of  the  German 
church  indispi'n^aMe.  The  prelates  dn*!<MHl  like  Imv  men,  and  felt  no  scnipk  in  going  to 
war;  c<»ticubiiui^>  (irevailed  o|»cii]y.  and  for  this  fault  the  nunciO  wjuKI  ii^'t  allow  one  Uom- 
berg,  in  other  re'>iK-cts  a  very  lit  caiidulate,  to  be  appiunted  to  the  Viielh>pric  f*{  Wiirsburg: 
The  (ierman  bisNupy.  to«>.  thought  little  alnmt  the  {M)pc:  they  tilicd  up  incumbencies  in  the 
resened  months,  and  tlirough  tlieir  otHrials  eugr«iiise-i  to  themselves  many  uualloirable 
things.    "Ihspeu<».ino  ne'gnuli  niatriinoniali  pndiibai.  ad  »arri.»s  ordiiies  ct  licncncia  vi 


•U|M'r  defectu  iiatali':m,  conceduno  extra  teinponi,  diKi^'nsiino  su[K.r  defectu  aetatis,  auche 
talvitlta  hanno  disptMisato  con  |>ersone  institute  in  i«arri*  ui  pniider  niojriie." — IThcy  grant 
ii*{H.'n»jtioiis  for  marry  in?  within  the  prohibited  dc^'rees.  in  resranl  to  ordinations  and 
vacant  Ijeuetieos.  u)n-»u  the  want  of  nativities,  they  make  concessions  extra  tempera,  they 
grant  •iifi»eii>arions  for  the  want  of  the  pn>per  »j^'  being  coiiinlied  with,  they  have  often 
too  granted  ihsiwiuaiions  for  marmng.  to  peTsoii»  ordaiiiM  to  the  sacred  ministry.]  They 
ukv  tlie  style  of  by  the  grace  of  God,  without  sny  nientiou  of  the  a|iustolic  mc,  and  usa 
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their  church  property  almost  m  iT  it  were  their  own.  It  was  no  better  in  the  monasteries 
and  convents.  The  abbots  conducted  themselres  as  if  they  were  absolute  lords.  In  the 
towns  there  were  nothiitf  but  banquets,  social  parties  composed  of  men  and  women:  in  tiw 
landward  monasteries  the  monks  en^;aged  in  huncin|^,  and  nothing  was  lo  be  seen  but 
hounds  and  the  attendants  of  the  chase. 

The  nuncio  woidd  willinglj  have  his  hand  to  the  work  of  reform,  but  was  interrupted  by 
contagious  diseases,  the  connision  of  war,  and  political  affairs. 

Of  these  also  he  treats  very  well.  Yet  I  coiud  not  take  in  all  that  he  says  about  tlie 
transference  of  the  electorship,  and  will  repeat  it  here. 

"Possono  esscr  note  a  S.  Beat**  le  cow  all'  '  [The  matters  that  have  occurred  hitherto 
hora  occorse,  ed  io,  benchc  mi  fossero  giiuiti  might  be  known  to  his  beaiiiud^  and  al- 
assai  tardi  i  brevi  che  mi  mandava  papa  Gre>    though  the  brieves  sent  me  by  pope  Gr^ry 


gorio,  acciooche  interveui^ai  aUa  dieta  per 
ule  ^etto  adunata  in  Ratisbona,  mi  moeai 
nondimeno  nel  maggior  rigore  dell'  invemo 
con  grandisaime  spese,  disagi  e  pericoli  per 
comparirvi:  e  condottomi  sino  ad  Herbipoli 
da  miuistri  di  8.  8"  e  da  principi  elettori  ivi 
congregati,  a  quali  aveva  dato  awiso  della 
mia  mossa,  mi  fu  aignificato  non  esser  mh 
necessaria  la  mia  persona,  poiche  la  conciu- 
aione  del  nreotio  era  ritardatada  piiialta  ca- 
gione  che  did  mancamento  del  consenso  de* 
principi  ivi  adunati,  e  che  il  vedersi  ivi  com- 
pariti  tanti  ministri  apostolici  havrebbe  ac- 
crt^ute  le  difficoltli,  mettendosi  in  ^losia 
li  protestanti,  come  che  quc-ll.i  traalatione  fa 
trattata  piil  tosto  come  materia  di  relifione 
che  di  stato.  Mi  rimasi  pcrcib  d'  andarvi, 
tanto  pii^  che  il  Magontino,  che  come  degano 
del  collcgio  elettorale  era  quasi  arbitro  del 
iiegotio,  praticato  da  me  alcuni  mesi  prima, 
stuva  costante  nell'  offerta  fattami  di  voler 
secondare  la  mente  del  papa  e  dell'  impera- 
tore.  li  deputati  di  Treveri  havevano  ordine 
dal  8U0  principe,  datoli  a  mia  istanza,  di  non 
iscostarsi  dalle  deliberationi  del  Magontino  e 
del  Colonioeuse.  Io  non  star6  qui  a  diviaare 
a  V.  Beat**  le  difficuUili  che  incontrai  per  dis- 

C)rre  il  Magontino  a  conscntire  a  detta  tras- 
tione:  perche  hora  diceva  abborrire  la  citti 
di  Katiabona  come  d'  aria  nemica  alia  sua 
aanitll,  hora  diceva  trovarsi  esausto  di  denari 
e  da  non  potere  supplire  olle  spese  che  ivi 
gli  aaria  conrcnuto  di  fare,  hora  che  il  ncgo- 
tio  non  era  maturo,  no.i  cssendot-i  il  consenso 
di  Spu^^ia  e  di  Sassouia,  hora  teraevn  le 
minacce  del  re  d'  Inghil terra,  di  Dania  e  di 
altri  settarj,  hora  affermava  che  qiiella  traa- 
latione havrebbe  acccsa  nuova  e  piii  cruda 
guerra  in  Gcrmania,  con  danno  evidente  della 
reli^^one  cattolica,  mcutre  i  principi  ecclesi- 
astici,  che  havevano  portato  fiino  all'  hora  e 
dove^ano  portare  per  1'  avvenire  il  peso, 
esausti  per  le  contributioni  passate  idla 
lega,  spogliati  d*  ogni  loro  havere  dall'  inso- 
lenze  e  rubamenti  non  meno  de'  nostri  che 
de'  nemid  soldati,  non  solo  non  potevano  n^ 
havevano  modo  di  anparecchiarsi  a  nuova 
guerra,  ma  erano  riaotti  ad  estremitik  tali 
che  erano  costretti  licentiare  Ic  proprie  fami- 
glie  a  viverc  quasi  privatamentc :  non  lascia- 
va  di  porre  in  consideratione  il  duca  di  Neo- 
burgh,  come  piii  prosaimo  di  sangue  al  pala- 
tino,  la  cui  persona  non  havrebbe  recata  tanta 
gelosia  a  protestanti,  che  temeano  la  gran- 
dexsa  del  Bnvaro,  a  aii,  couforme  le  costi- 
tutioni  imperiali  sccondo  la  holla  aurea,  cotne 
a  piii  prossinio  doveasi  quclla  dignity  nella 
quale  il  medesimo  duca  hnveva  protestato 
non  volere  consentire  sino  all'  ultimo  spirito 
che  altri  fosse  a  se  preferito:  basta  coe  in 
quattro  o  cinque  giomi  che  mi  tnttenni  con 


arrived  ver^  late,  yet  in  order  that  I  might 
take  part  in  the  diet  met  for  that  effect  at 
Ratisbon,  I  set  off  in  the  utmost  rigour  of 
winter  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  espense, 
inconvenience,  and  danger,  in  order  to  be 
present:    and  having  proceeded  as  far  as 
Wiirzburg  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  his 
holiiiess's  ministers,  and  bv  the   electoral 
princes  met  there,  to  whom  I  had  given  notice 
of  my  movements,  that  my  personal  presence 
was  no  longer  necessary,  for  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  matter  was  delayed  by  a  higher 
reason  than  the  consent  of  the  princes  there, 
and  that  the  sight  of  so  many  of  the  pope'a 
ministers  would  increase  the  difficulties  by 
making  the  protest  ants  jealous,  as  if  that 
transference  were  more  a  matter  of  reiieion 
than  of  state.     I  therefore  abstained  from 
going,   the    more  because  Mains,  who,  as 
dean  of   the  eleetoral  college,  was  almost 
arbiter  of  the  matter,  who  had  been  treated 
with  by  me  some  months  before,  held  to  the 
offer  he  had  made  me  that  he  would  second 
the  vie^s  of  the  pojpe  and  emperor.     I'he 
Treves  deputies  had  an  order  from   their 
prince  given  them  at  my  instance,  to  adhere 
to  what  should  be  thought  right  by  Mains 
and  Cologne.    I  will  not  waste  time  in  de- 
scribing to  your  beatitude  the  difficulties  I 
encountered  in  disposing  Mainz  to  consent 
to  the  said  transference :  for  now  he  would 
say  that  he  disliked  the  city  of  Ratisbon  aa 
hurtful  to  his  health,  at  another  time  that 
he  found  his  money  all  spent,  and  that  he 
could  not  find  meana  to  live  as  would  be 
thought  suitable  there;  anin,  that  the  mat- 
ter was  not  yet  ripe,  the  consent  of  the 
Spaniards  and  of  Saxony  having  yet  to  be 
obtained;  again,  that  he  dreaded  the  threats 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  Denmark,  and 
other  sectaries;  agam,  he  affirmed  that  that 
transference  would  kindle  a  new  and  more 
cruel  war  in  Germany  to  the  evident  detri- 
ment of  the  catholic  religion,  while  the  lead- 
ing clerey  who  had  all  along  borne  and  would 
for  the  niture  have  to  bear  the  expense,  ex- 
hausted by  past  contributions  to  the  league, 
despoiled  of  all  they  had  by  the  insolence 
and  robberies  uot  leas  of  our  own  than  of 
the  enemy'a  sohlicrs,  not  only  had  neither 
power  nor  means  to  prepare  for  a  new  war, 
out  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that 
they  were  compelled  to  dismiss  their  own 
households,  ana   to   live   almost  privately: 
nor  did  he  omit  to  bid  me  consider  the  duke 
of  Neuberg,  aa  being  nearest  blood  relation 
to  the  Pal^ne,  who  personally  had  not  in- 
frised  so  much  jealousy  into  the  protestanta 
whose  dread  was  the  aggrandizement  of  Ba- 
varia, to  whom  in  conformity  with  the  im- 
pend cons!itutioiii  aooording  to  the  golden 
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lui  in  Arciaffembiirj^  aopo  lun^  disconi  !  Trail,  thtt  dignity  was  diieas  to  the  neawst 
fkiti  in  Tocr  et  in  incriuo,  ottenui  1*  risolu-  .  rriation,  to  vluch  dipiity  the  said  duke  had 
tione  che  io  desiderava.  Ijb.  tnalatione  fu  protested  that  to  his  hst  breath  he  ncrer 
Citta,  et  ancora  si  mantiene.  II  palatinato  h  ,  would  CMiseut  that  another  should  be  piv- 
ia  parte  occnpato  dal  Bavaru,  m  parte  da  ;  ferred  to  him:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  Kwr 
Spapuoli,  nc  altro  mta  al  palatino  che  la  ,  w  five  days' conference  with  him  in  Aachafleii- 
ntta  di  Franchinthal  dcpositata    in    certo 


citta  di  Franchinthal  dcpositata  in  certo  |  burg,  after  l<Hig  negotiations  byword  and 
temp<i  in  mano  della  serenissima  infanta  di  ;  writing,  I  obtained  the  resolution  I  wanted. 
Fiandra  con  concerto  del  re  lu^leae.  •  The  tranafercnce  was  made  and  still  holda. 

*'Mentre  per  detto  negotio  lo  era  in  Acci-  The  palatinate  is  occupied  putly  by  Bavaria, 
aflemburgo,  giunse  ivi  la  nuora  dclla  ])resa  |  partly  by  the  Spanish,  nor  does  anvthinc  re- 
di  Adilbergh :  et  ha^ciido  io  gi^  futto  otiicio  main  to  the  Palatine  but  the  city  of  Frankeu- 
per  commistfioue  di  Hxul  8**  col  sig*  duca  di  thai,  dcpcMited  for  a  certain  tine  in  the  hands 
Baviera  per  la  libreria  Palatiua  et  haveudunv  of  the  most  serene  infanta  of  Flanden  in 
havuta  offerta,  nuindai  subito  un*  espresso  nl  concert  with  the  En^li^  kiug 
sig*  conte  di  Tilly,  facendoli  istaiisa  i>er  la  .  While  I  was  on  this  business  at  AachafTen- 
conserratione  di  essa,  poiche  mi  veniva  affer-  burg,  news  arrived  there  of  the  taking  of 
mato  per  la  qualiti  e  quantitik  de'  libri  mas-  '  Heidelberg:  and  I  having  by  commiaaioii 
aime  manoacritti  essere  di  valnre  inestinia-  from  his  holiness  made  interest  with  the 
bile :  e  mi  risposc  S.  £.  che  il  tutto  era  in  duke  of  Bavana  for  the  Palatine  library,  and 
poter  siio  ben  consenato  per  eseguime  V  or-  having  had  it  offered  to  me,  I  instantly  sent 
dine  del  sig*  duca :  di  che  havendo  dato  conto  an  e\])re*s  to  Count  Tdly,  urging  hun  to 
a  pstruni,  havendo  essi  maiidau  persona  a  :  preserve  the  same,  aa  it  had  come  to  my 
pigliarlo,  fn  delta  libreria  dupo  alcuiii  mesi  knowledge  that  it  waa  of  inestimable  value 
condoita  a  Koiiia.*'  {  in  respect  both  of  the  quantity  and  qfuality 

■  of  books,  chiefly  manuscript :  and  his  excel- 
lency replied,  that  the  whole  yftM  in  his  safe 
keeping  in  conformity  with  the  duke's  orden: 
havmr  reported  this  to  (my)  masters  (and) 
thev  having  sent  a  person  to  remove  it,  the 
said  librsry  was  some  months  afterwaids 
taken  to  Uonie.] 

110. 

Instnittiiine  a  V.  8.  Moils'  CaralTa  vescovo  di  Tricarico  ilestinato  da  N.  S.  siio  nuiitio  in 
C'liMiia.  26  Giugno  IC2-I. — [Instructions  to  ^our  lordship,  monsignor  Csraifa,  bishop 
of  IVicarico,  appointed  by  our  lord  his  nuncio  ui  Cologne.    2Cih  Jiiue  1624  .j 

licwis  CarafTa  was  Montorio's  successor:  he  was  nuncio  at  Cologne  at  the  same  time  that 
CliAtles  CarafTa  adiiiiuistered  the  uunciatura  at  Vienna. 

The  p<ii)e  ci>imniiuieatrs  to  him  his  views  on  Ui-mian  affairs  in  a  very  copious  body  of 
liutnictiuns. 

In  thcM*  lie  discusses  all  ihonc  point*  relatini;  to  interior  clnircli  disciLline  which  Montorio 
had  started.  The  apostolic  see  having  by  this  time  sutTrn*d  bO  maiiv  losses  in  rerenue  and 
respect,  the  nuncio  was  to  try  to  recover  what  had  l>ccn  lost.  "  V.  S.  stia  attentissima  a 
tutto  qnello  che  piio  sosteiitare  l*  autorita  anostolica  e  specialnientc  a  procurare  che  da  essa 
(rschiiiu  le  dovnte  pro\isioni  iK'nrtlciali." — [^Vour  lordship  will  be  most  attentive  to  all  that 
can  sustain  the  apostulir  authority,  and  specially  to  see  that  there  issue  from  it  the  due 
beneficial  provisions.]  It  i«  worth  iiotiiii^  that  here  we  find  commissions  sriven  to  the  nuncio 
that  wen'  directly  founded  on  the  sii^p'stions  of  Minucrio  Miniirri.  For  example,  that  lie 
should  transmit  to  Rome  a  list  of  the  (icmiaii  ecrlesinstics  that  d('!<cr\ed  prt>niotiun  :  "de' 
pill  co<(tiininti.  do*  piu  doiti.  de'  piii  imhili,  de*  ineirlio  nppoiririati  all'  autoritik  d'  alciui 
priiiriiM^  mltoh<-o. — (.'o»\  noi  aremo  iiotine  isli  che  sorui-itaincntc  la  sede  ni>ostolica  potr& 
pn»vei1i-n'  prima  che  mi>rru  il  suo  tem|H>." — j»f  the  mjtst  e\perieiire«l,  of  the  most  learned,  of 
tlie  most  noble,  of  the  most  atiaiMiedtotheauthority  of  any  catholic  prince. — ^Thus  we  shall 
have  such  notioi'S  sent  us  that  the  n|Kisti^lic  see  may  make  careful  provision  before  it  be  too 
late.]  'J'hi!<  i<«  literally  just  uh»t  Miniirri  recommended  in  1588.  Yet  time  liad  suggested 
nem-  measun'^.  Tlie  mi»t  important  is  that  a  Roman  catholic  coadjutor  should  Ite  appointed 
to  a  binhiip  on  his  growing  old  during  his  lifetime,  'i'his  had  already  been  put  in  operation 
with  tlie  liest  rtfi'cts  in  PailerlMirn  as  well  ns  in  Munstcr. 

But  the  main  affair  now  remaining  was  the  wider  eiteiision  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

1'he  league  was  to  be  kept  up  in  full  vigour;  the  nuncio  was  to  see  to  it  that  every  one 
paid  his  share.  .\n  ecclesia^tirul  s<K-iety  was  institutetl  at  Coh'gne  for  the  conversion  ot 
protestants.  in  which  princes  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  took  a  p.rt,  and  which  possessed  a 
goo4l  treasurv- :  the  nuncio  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent  its  decline.  Some  princely  houses 
were  maleohjf^s  of  special  attention,  as  first  to  W  gained  over,  particularly  I>armstadi 
and  Sa\ony.  I'he  nunrio  was  to  promote  that  tendeiiry,  "  in  onler  that  these  pnnces  may 
not  resist  the  irrace  that  Gwl  will  show  them.**  He  was  specially  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  seminaries  and  the  iiitroductii>n  of  the  Jesuits.  I'his  passage  is  the  most  remark- 
able perhaps  of  the  whole  body  of  instructions,  and  may  be  subjoined  as  it  stands  in  the 
original. 

"Sark  opera  degnissima  di  S.  S™  1'  impie- 1  [It  wouM  lie  an  employment  most  worthy 
garsi  a  coltivsre  i  seminarj  gik  fatti  et  a  pro-  |  of  your  lordship  to  engage  in  cultivating  the 
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ctirare  che  altri  ae  ne  facciuo  di  duovo:  e  per 

aneste  simili  opere  chi  non  rede  che  i  puiri 
dla  compagnia  di  Q^h  1000  manvigUosi? 
I^aoDde  il  predeoessore  di  S.  8^  diede  princi- 
nio  a  pntticare  Y  iutroduttione  di  auelii  in 
Fnuichfort,  acrivendo  sopra  di  cio  caldiuime 
lettere  a  Ceaare,  e  Tokva  fare  altrettanto  1'  e- 
lettore  di  Colonia.  N.  &*,  per  aoUedtare 
1'  effettuatione  di  questo  buon  pensiero,  fece 
acrivere  al  miiitio  prcaso  1'  imperatore  che 
ncm  si  riicaldi:  col  quale  S.  8^  a*  intenderiL 
per  quello  che  restaue  da  fare,  ayviaandone 
le  speranae  e  i  iiicoesaL    L'  ekttore  di  Ma- 

gcmxa  ha  ftitto  rappreaentare  alia  8**  di  N. 
"  che  per  propa^ipare  la  reli^ooe  cattolica, 
die  ool  tavore  diviuo  piglia  piede  uel  palati- 
nato  inferiore,  niona  coaa  viene  giudicata  piil 
apediente  quaiito  I*  erettione  de'  aeminarj  e 
delle  case  aove  possino  oonvenire  i  Dobih  del 
Reno:  e  per  do  fare,  propone  a  S.  B"*  che  si 
potrebbono  comodamente  applicare  i  beni 
d'  alcnni  monaster)  e  specialmente  di  Gcr- 
mershaim,  Spanhum  et  Odemhaim,  posti 
nella  diocesi  oi  Afagonsa  et  altre  volte  occu- 
pati  da  principi  Puatini  del  Reno*  la  quale 
proposta  h  stata  stimata  da  S.  B"*  di  molto 
rilievo,  e  prima  di  risolvere  Toleva  che  1'  an- 
tecessore  di  V.  S^  presane  diligente  informa- 
tione  aTvisasse  distmtamente  lo  stato  di  dctti 
mouasteij  col  suo  parere:  ma  perche  la  bre- 
vity del  tempo  non  gli  havr^  perroesao  ese- 
^lir  tutto,  S.  B"*  vuole  che  dla  aupplisca  al 
rimaueute  con  (^i  soUedtudine  et  accura- 
tessa. 

"  L'  elettorc  di  Colonia  ancora  vuole  insti- 
tuire  un'  universitiH  nella  sua  cittik  di  Mun- 
atcro:  e  di  cio  6  stato  ragionato  nella  sagra 
congre^tione  de  propaganda  fide,  incliuando 
la  S^di  a.  S"  che  si  facci  detta  university 
con  couditione  per5  che  oUre  alle  sricnse  vi 
si  insegnino  le  leggi  canoniche  e  dvili.  Serva 
a  S.  S'^  per  avviso,  acdoche  ella  tratti  in 
qiiesta  forma  con  detto  elettore,  quando  S. 
A.  le  parlerii  d'  havere  ottennto  per  delta 
ercttioiic  il  bcucplacito  apostolico." 


seminaries  already  instituted,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  have  others  founded  anew :  and  who 
aeea  not  that  it  is  bv  such  works  aa  these 
that  the  fathers  of  the  company  of  Jesus 
workwondera?  Hence  your  lordship's  pre- 
deceaaor  benn  to  treat  about  their  intro- 
duction at  rraukfort,  writing  about  thia  the 
warmest  letters  to  the  emperor,  and  wanted 
the  dector  of  Cdlogne  to  do  aa  much.  Our 
lord,  in  pressing  the  carrying  out  of  thia  good 
idea,  caused  the  nundo  who  is  with  the  em- 
peror to  be  written  to  that  he  might  not  be 
offended :  with  whom  your  lordship  will  main- 
tain an  understanding  as  to  what  remains  to 
be  done,  advising  him  of  hopes  and  reaolta. 
The  dector  of  Maina  haa  eauaed  it  to  be 
represented  to  the  holiness  of  our  lord  that 
for  the  propagation  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which,  with  the  divine  favour,  ia  advancing 
in  the  Lower  Palatinate,  nothing  haa  been 
judged  more  expedient  than  the  erection  ot 
seminaries  and  of  houaea  in  which  the  Rhen- 
ish nobles  may  jneet :  and  in  order  to  thia 
auggesta  to  his  beatitude  that  the  property 
of  aome  monasteries,  and  particularly  of  Ger- 
mersheim,  Spanheim  and  Odemheim,  might 
be  conveniently  applied,  these  being  situate 
in  the  diocese  of  Mains,  and  luiving  in 
former  times  been  occupied  by  the  Palatine 
princes  of  the  Rhine;  wnich  suggestion  haa 
been  thought  of  much  importance  by  his 
beatitude,  and  before  coming  to  a  resolution 
wished  that  your  lordship's  predecessor  hav- 
ing diligently  informed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject, should  distinctly  report  on  the  state  of 
the  said  monasteries,  stating  his  own  opinion; 
but  seeing  that  he  was  prevented  by  want  of 
time  from  doing  all  this,  his  holiness  wishes 
you  with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy  to 
complete  what  remains  undone. 

The  elector  of  Cologne  further  wants  to 

found  an  university  in  his  dty  of  Munster, 

and  tliis  has  been  discussed  in  the  sacred 

collec^  de  propaganda  fide,  the  holiness  of 

our  lurd  being  favourable  to  the  founding  of 

i  the  said  university,    under    the  conditiim, 

i  however,  that  besides  other  sciences  there  be 

I  taught  at  it  the  canon  and  civil  laws.    Let  it 

I  serve  as  a  hint  to  your  lordship  in  order  that 

you  may  treat  in  this  form  with  the  said 

elector,  when  hia  highneaa  will  tell  you  of 

his  having  obtained  the  apoatolic  beneplacito 

I  for  the  said  erection.] 

111. 
Relatione  dell'  ill"*et  ecc^sig*  Pietro  Coutarini  K'  ritomato  dall'  ambaaceria  ordinaria  di 
Roma,  presentata  alii  22  Giugno  1627  e  letta  il  medesimo  giomo  nell'  eoc^  senato. — 
[Report  by  the  most  illustrious  and  excellent  signor  Peter  Contarini,  knight,  on  hia  re- 
turn f^om  the  ordinary  Roman  embaasy,  presented  22d  June,  1627,  and  read  that  day 
to  the  most  excellent  senate.] 

P.  Contarini  had  spent  above  three  and  a  half  years— 44  months — at  the  court  of  Urban 
VIIJ.,  when  he  presented  this  report. 

Dividing  it  into  four  parts,  he  treats  in  it  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  administration,  the 
most  important  affairs,  and  the  most  influential  members  of  the  court. 

He  is  particularly  full  and  instructive  on  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  juriadiction.  He 
thinks  that  it  had  never  yet  been  exercised  in  Italy  with  such  strictness :  through  the  double 
object  of  asserting  a  direct  power  over  apiritual  persons,  and  a  free  power  of  disposing  of 
spiritual  property,  the  Roman  court  became  very  dangeroua  to  princes.  Urban  VIII.  would 
often  SAV  that  were  a  Venetian  nobleman  to  occupy  the  Roman  see,  he  could  not  be  more 
disposed  to  favour  the  Venetians  than  he,  the  existing  pope ;  neverthdess  they  never  reodved 
the  smallest  favour  from  him. 

In  gf  iieral  he  has  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Romish  system  as  a  whole.  The  prindple  of  the 
entire  admiiiistratioii  was  nepotism. 

II.  3  w 
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"  L'ttnclinationc  (lei  ivapi  di  fsir  {^tinili  i  i  [The  Icaniii*;  of  the  popes  lorar.ls  the  i^- 
iiopoti  dJL  ill  nu«iti  tempi  U  primo  niuU)  gnndisement  oi  the  nephews,  ori|^iiiaCes 
■U  attioni,  dieniantioiii  e  dipeudenie  con  i  nowadays  sll  the  sctions,  declarations,  aiid 
altri  priucipi.  I'rinia  >i  penss  ad  impn*M  |  depeodeocies  with  other  princes,  llie  first 
contra  infideli.  ad  acquitito  di  atati.  ma  coiiie    ohjecta  cnnteroplated  are  expediciona  ai^nrt 

Srii  aniii  son  bre\  i.  \v  dirtiooltdl  molte,  cos\  ai  ,  the  infidda  and  the  acquiaitKm  of  atates,  but 
erma  il  concetto  aciis'  rffettuatione  alcuiia :  ■  as  years  are  short  and  diiBcnlties  many,  such 
doppo  alira  atrada  at  preiide  pi(l  facile,  ami-  ideas  are  dropc  withont  anything  being  ef- 
mulaiido  ^nuidi  richcxze,  comprando  atati."       fccte<l :  afterwarda  another  course  is  more 

ea^iily  taken,  by  accumulating  great  wealth, 
aud  buying  estates.] 

He  deacrilM'3  the  circle  that  aurroiiiided  Urban  as  follows  : — 


"  Per  nnhnario  ai  coiisijclia  il  iiontciire  ct>ii 
il  can!**  Mapilotti.  co^iato  del  iratcllo,  e  chc 
ticne  ancii  il  canco  di  M'^retaho  di  itato,  ])er 
fecuimaiii  luia-ano  tutte  1' csiMNlitioni.  K 
cardiiialc  d'  lU^rcTiio  irrnnilc,  vi\ace :  lo  atinia 
aasai  il  {Niiui;  I'iia  V(iluti»  tieiuprv  apprt<>M  di 
se,  et  ill  niirticiilirr  iiclla  Irpitioiie  di  Biilointa, 
dove  Ic  diedo  I.i  viitTi  ^mie.-i  di  qiii-l  pnM'nio. 
E  ac  vi  (^  alcuiio  die  arrivi  ad  ha\i'ro  pniliv 
minio  ncU'  animo  dclU  S"  i^iia,  qiicstt'  c  I'tino, 
n^  si  as  ao  iter  propno  alfctto  cC  iiirliimti  iic 
di  lei  o  se  per  la  ^niiidi*  aro>rteEia  del  cur- 
dinale,  che  Ikmio  contistH'ndu  il  ,i:eiiio  di  c!ii 
coil  luii*i:aiiieiite  si  r  servito  di  liii  sa  vali'rsi 
delli  iiiezzi  pniprj  {ht  coiiiliirfi  a  qimiu  M':rno: 
e  pu^  dim  rlie  iicjrii  utran  di  moiuciito  di 
easo  soln  ai  vale.  K^li  penN  a'  ntTutiea  di'  ni;- 
giustarsi  a!le  inolinalioni  del  ixtiitetiiv,  le 
contraduv  iiuiii>  die  piio,  e  iielli  #iioi  sensi 
procura  d'  incumniiiiare  le  pmprie  attioni  [ler 
coiiaervare  il  im^ito,  la  ciin:idonza  e  1a  riputa- 
tione  chc  le  apiM>rta  1'  csmt  aditperato  iielli  atri\es  accnrdiii;;ly  to  conform  himself  to  the 
raanc<;r)ci  piti  u'r:i\  1.  rnK-uracnii  nllontanarsi  inoliiiatikins  of  the  {K)[e,  contrndicta  him  as 
da  tutti'  le  appiircitze.  f:i.:ri.i.'iido  1*  nudieiize  I  little  a<i  i>oa8ilj]e,  and  according' to  his  views 
ordinarie  de'  luimstn  di  priiu'im,  de'  cunli-  |  lie  tries  to  start  thiii;rs  tittetl  to  preserve  the 
nail  e  ouasii  d'  opii  .iltni  una  solo  traitn  i  no-  p'tsiiioii.  trn>t.  and  rcini'.ution  ari;ii(i|;  from 
pilii  clr  i-prrt^arMci.ti"  s:li  s-^iid  ii:o:ir,r.i«''.  liis  bciiiL'"  eiuployfd  in  the  mure  fcrioiis  con- 
di  ii'in  m'iiiii.-4t.kr  1*  i<!.i  i  !:•■  pi-r  l' i  rili:k:iri<t  cv-rn^  i-f  tlio  :r«>\<:rKn:rnt.  He  vniUavourif 
auole  cu'h-r  «<i|>rii  ^-i-  Ih  dir  n  \i':;^'.-:i>i  yui  by  aviMiliiiL'  till  oiitvrar.i  nii|-(';tr.ini'C5.  by 
viciiii  e  |>.irti<'i]i.niii  d>  U'  .iut>rit{k  o  ur.itui  licl     f'nnMiin::  tiu*  onhiury  ull■luMl^l■'(  nt  liit*  iiii- 

JirinciiH' ;  e  ]•»  f:i  ntiu'-'Mriiirnte  per  iimi  i:i>rr-     ni'^ter:;  of  the  priiuv?.  uf  t!.r  rnriiii  il*.  niui  cif 
ii:»irt>  il  i-ard*  H.iri>i-nii'i.  die  d  i  prindiiionnu     uhiti>.<i  t-\i-r\biiil\  d«i'  ^but  only  trc.iM  tho>c 


[Ordinarily  the  pontiff  consults  with  cardn 
nal  Magalotti,  a  couuecticm  of  his  brothnrX 
and  who  farther  hobls  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  through  whoac  hands  all  the  public 
despatches  pasa.  The  cardiuai  is  a  man  of 
neat  talents  and  vivacity:  the  pope  values 
him  much :  he  has  desired  that  he  ahould  t« 
always  near  him,  and  in  particular  in  the  Bo- 
logna legation,  where  be  gave  him  the  vice- 
rej^^ucy  of  that  f^tAcmment.  And  if  there 
l>e  any  one  who  has  got  ao  far  as  to  have  aa 
eminent  plicc  in  tlie  mind  of  his  holiucss,  it 
is  he;  nor  is  it  known  ahether  it  be  throi^rh 
a  ptt-nl.ar  alTection  and  inclination  on  the 
poi>e's  part,  or  thnmgh  the  great  penetration 
of  the  carlinal,  who,  wcU  knowing  the  tem- 
per vitU  which  he  has  so  long  employed  him, 
knows  h'>w  to  nvail  himself  of  the  means 
adaptcil  f(^r  the  Attainment  of  this  degree  (of 
fa\otir):  iiiid  it  may  be  snid  that  in  matters 
of  inoinent,  he  nli>ne  it  niaiie  use  of.     He 


mosiro  di  ru'i'\cre  iiitiiTu  &rii!-t<i  di  \i'>Ur'io 
svaii£;irsi  tniito,  i*  juit  valtTri  il  }ii>ntc:iri-  i:i 
lui die  della  sua  jifr«ini;i :  v  ptTi-in  briir  "ju-S') 
per  quesla  cauiia  s'  nilirnun  iLi  BiirlKrino  pa- 
role die  dinot;ivuno  il  stui  ^oiitiincnto.  11<  r.i 
uondinii-iio  lasria  rornr  le  co<i'  cuiue  vjinn-i, 
e  m<)!(tri  n>iitiilar  nd  zi>>.  o  per  Sulleiarsi  dd 


nir.tir.4  tliiit  a.-x^  Lipri^^ly  niiiiiuilted  to  liim\ 
II' it  t'.i  iiw.iir  tl.c  <'<;iui:i  whic'ii  ordinarily  falls 
npi>w  tlii>!-L>  \\li>i  :ir.'  sirn  to  In*  inii»t  iiitiniate 
xwih  the  sMurii^'ii.  mil  tn  >:i.ireiii  hi:)  authi>- 
rity  aiul  t'uM.'Wr  :  ai:  1  tl::s  he  ilucsrhu  t1\  that 
III-  in.iv  imt  <.-\(  :io  thr  ji  .d  iusy  of  rardinal 
ll:irl,iTini»,  uIm  :u  ni  thr  .ir.ot  has  not  sfenie.1 


peno  dr^li  airiiri.  o  imtiIio  iumi  *a  o  couo-tc    quiti-   ])Iii>«-d  .it   S'.viii^  lii:.i   so   liiuci  ail- 


di  noil  pitli-r  frriiuin;  il  i'\irsii  nlln  f<irttiiia  di 
qnesti).  II  tutto  pun.-  !(i  [  .irtM-ipa  c>'l  iiicdc- 
simo  cariliiiul  HarU'rims  con  ^.  OuiIim  e 
I)oii  Carlo. 

"  II  prini«»,rn!,u'  nij-itc,  i*  \ur:inionteaiiiato. 
VorrebU'  la  ^S"  i«iia  die  iimu  piu  ajipluMtioue 
attende.Tise  alli  iiei;otii:  ma  I'l^Ii  \'npparisee 
alieno  a^sd,  iie  il  mio  iiitinrak*  piinto  si  \edt' 


vaiiiM-il,  aiid  till*  po]>c  iiiukiii::  more  ucrount 
of  liim  tbaii  i.f  hn  i«wn  prnptr  stlf ;  and  uc- 
n  nliiuly  wcrds  in-lic-;iti\i'  nt  his  l..-e!ii'.^'s  are 
•m  ihi^  ttjr.iiiiit  wry  i  I'trn  luard  to  fall  froni 
Harberin-i.  Ncvi-rthcli'ss  \iv  iinu'  aliuwa 
nuttrr>  to  take  tliur  niunie.  and  sct'ins  to 
|•hu^'  riMiiiiii  tu-o  in  Um  nnd>.',  whi-llter  to  riil 
himiidf  of  tilt'  burtiun  of  liii.<iine«si>r  hec:iu>e 


iiidiiiato,  et  panrehc(pi.i>iaforzaas9i:«ta»iilo  he  docs  nut  know,  or  priilV-srti's  lo  Ite  unable 
dove  jK'r  il  rarieo  dio  tieiiL- noil  pun  far  altri-  to  sti>p.  t-io  tile  of  Kirci:nc  in  Iim  fu\our. 
menti.  stearicamlo  il  pt-so  d(.-:;li  asfuri  piii  f^ravi  The  ulmV.  in  a  word,  is  sliared  with  tbe  snid 
Bopra  r  iMr:«.<«)  rird*  M.i::.doiti.  coiitentaii-  cardinal  Harbcrino,  uith  8.  Ouophrius,  and 
doni    di    sp«>i;liarsi  di  qudlo  die  dovrebU'     l>i>n  Carlo. 

esser  suo  particolare  p<'r  vestinie  il  aio,  con-  :  The  tirst.  an  iit<plii-n-.  is  truly  loved.  His 
tro  la  pratica  de^i^h  {tossati  poutetici,  !>ia  0}>er  '  holuiess  would  liki*  him  to  attend  «ith  niure 
propria  debolezza.  o  per  u<.>n  sa])er  vulersi  di  apphi-ation  to  lxi«iiii.-:(4  ;  but  beseems  to  have 
quella  aiil«>nt.\  che  eodc  ehi  arri^a  a  posto  no  ^reat  turn  for  it.  nor  do  his  talents  scera 
taiito  cniinviile.  H  di  ottimi,  virtuoai  e  k>-  naturi*l!v  to  indine  that  way;  and  it  appears 
devoli  costiimi,  di  S4)ave  iiatura,  e  con  eseiii-  |  as  if  it  were  almost  by  compulsion  that  he 
pio  unico  nun  vuole  ricever  douatni  o  ])re-  .  takes  a  {tart  ouly  where,  from  the  oHiou  he 
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■^nte  alcuno.  Sarii  noodimeno  TiveDdo  il 
pontdioe  al  pari  d'orni  altro  carriinnle  grande 
e  ricca  flor  dere  Eaver  intomo  80  m.  icadi 
d'  entrata  di  benefig  eccletiaatid,  e  eon  li  i^ 
verni  e  l^ationi  ehe  tiene  dere  awidnam  a 
100  m.  acndi.  e  tutto  il  raeglio  che  can^  utk 
9VL0,  principiando  a  fani  ddle  iiiTestite  di 
momeiito.  £  poco  tpendendosi  in  biere 
tempo,  Yerrasai  ad  accumolar  riccheue  im- 
mense. 

"  II  card*  S.  Onofirio  etaendo  Tiasuto  del 
ecmtinuo  nei  Cappuocini,  a^uito  tuttavia  in 
una  vita  religioaissima,  non  s'ingerisce  k  non 
in  quello  le  viene  commessM} :  e  degli  affari 
del  mondo  poco  ne  sa  e  meno  n*  intende :  e 
bene  si  h  conoaciuto  la  soa  inability  inquesto 
neir  abseuta  di  Barberino,  mentre  fu.  neces- 
aario  di  tratcare  e  negotiar  aeco.  Hora  si 
ritrova  alia  rcsidensa  ddla  sua  chiesa  di  Sini- 
gafflij*. 

"  11  sig*  Don  Carlo  pure,  fratello  del  pon- 
tcfic'\  h  gencrale  di  sonta  chiesa,  e  tutto 
quello  che  anpartiene  alle  militie,  alle  for- 
tezzc,  alle  gulc>rc,  b  sotto  il  suo  comando.  £ 
signore  d'  iiitellis^uzA,  pnidente,  cauto  nello 
discorrere  e  traitare,  e  la  cura  dell'  entrate  e 
maneggi  della  camera  ottimamente  Imtcnde, 
essendo  stato  huoino  di  negotio  e  versato  in 
(luestc  matcrie.  Qualche  cc^sa  ha  rilasdato 
ualla  sua  prima  applicationc  agli  affiuri,  per 
non  aggravar  maggiormcnte  li  suoi  anni,  ea- 
aenilo  il  niil  vecchio  dclli  fratelli,  e  per  qual- 
chc  sua  diapositione  ancora. 

*'  Due  altri  nipoti  tienc  la  S^  Sua.  II 
sig*  Dun  Ta  !deo,  nel  quale  si  pensa  di  atabi- 
lire  la  casa,  giovanc  di  auni  23  incirca,  di  no- 
bilissime  maniere,  di  grande  ingenuity,  et  h 
sonimameute  amato  da  tutta  la  corte.  Qual- 
che  discgno  vi  ft  ncl  ponteficc  di  farlo  prefetto 
ddla  citclk  dopo  la  morte  del  duca  di  Urbino, 
che  horagode  questo  titolo,carico  degnissimo, 
che  a  tutti  precede  e  dura  in  vita  c  dopo  la 
niortc  anco  del  pontefice  tiene  luogo  nel  solio. 
£  Do!i  Antonio,  commendatore  ai  Malta,  di 
anni  18.  Ha  intomo  14  m.  scudi  di  com- 
mende.  £  di  uuo  spirito  pronto,  vivace,  et 
a  suo  tempo  vi  vorr^  esser  per  la  sua  parte : 
desidera  egli  parimente  il  cardinalato,  e  ai 
crede  lo  compiaccr^  la  S^  Sua.  Molti  che 
non  amauo  il  card*"  Magalotti,  lo  vedrebbono 
Tolentieri  quaiito  prima  promosso  a  quella 
dignity  con  opinionc  possa  egli  arrivar  dove 
uou  giugnc  il  fratcUo  a  farle  coutrasto  et  op- 
poditionc." 


holds,  he  cannot  do  otherwite,  handing  orer 
to  the  same  cardinal  Magalotti  the  weu^t  of 
the  more  important  affairs,  hditf  content  to 
divest  himscu  of  that  which  oonit  to  be  his 
own  particular  (function),  in  oMtt  to  invest 
his  undo  with  it,  contrary  to  the  prectiee  of 
past  pontiffs,  whether  it  be  firom  his  own 
weakness  or  Arom  not  knowing  how  to  tTtil 
himsdf  oi  the  aathority  enjoiiied  by  the  per- 
son who  attains  so  high  a  position.  He  is 
of  the  best,  virtuous,  and  laudable  habits,  of 
a  mild  temper,  and  presents  a  sditary  a- 
smple  of  one  that  will  take  no  gift  or  present. 
Notwithstanding,  during  the  p<»itiff 'a  lifetinM 
he  will  equal  any  other  cardinal  in  greatness 
and  wealth.  At  present  he  should  have  aboot 
80,000  scudi  of  revenue  from  church  ben^oea^ 
and  with  the  governments  and  l^j^ations  he 
holds,  ought  to  have  about  100,000  scodi; 
all  the  best  things  that  are  to  be  had  will  be 
his,  and  he  begins  to  make  important  invest- 
ments. And  as  he  spends  little,  he  will  soon 
come  to  accumulate  immense  wnlth. 

Cardinal  S.  Ouofrio  having  lived  for  a  con- 
tinuance with  the  Capucins,  having  always 
pursued  a  most  religious  life,  intermeddws 
with  nothing  that  is  not  committed  to  him : 
of  the  world  s  affairs  he  knows  little,  and  un- 
derstands less,  and  indeed  he  confessed  his 
incapadty  in  this  respect  during  the  absence 
of  Barberino,  when  it  waa  necessary  to  traitt- 
act  business  and  negotiate  with  him.  He  has 
now  gone  back  to  reside  at  the  church  of  Sir 
niga^a. 

Signor  Don  Carlo,  in  fine,  the  pope's  bro- 
ther, is  general  of  the  holy  church,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  army,  to  fortreiises,  snd 
to  the  galleys,  is  under  his  command.  He  is 
a  man  of  uitelligeuce,  prudent,  cautioua  in 
discourse  and  negotiation,  and  admirably  un- 
derstands the  mauagemeut  of  the  revenues 
and  the  affairs  of  the  chamber,  having  been  a 
man  of  business  aud  verged  in  these  matters. 
He  has  so  far  relaxed  from  his  early  atten- 
tion to  business,  so  aa  not  to  bear  too  hard 
upon  his  years,  being  the  elder  of  the  bro- 
thers, and  further  on  account  of  some  dislike 
to  it. 

His  holiness  has  two  other  nephews,  Sig- 
nor Don  lliaddeua,  in  whom  he  proposes  to 
establish  his  family,  a  youth  of  about  three 
and  twenty,  of  the  noblest  manners,  great 
candour,  and  exceedingly  bdoved  bv  the 
whole  court.  The  pope  has  some  idea  of 
making  him  prefect  of  the  dty  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  now  enjoys 
this  title,  a  most  dignified  office,  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  and  is  hdd  for  life,  snd 
upon  the  death  of  the  pope  provisionally  oc- 
cupies the  throne.  Don  Antonio,  commuider 
of  Malta,  is  18  years  old.  He  has  about 
14,000  scudi  of  revenue  from  that  office.  He 
is  of  a  prompt  and  vivadous  temper,  and  in 
his  own  time  would  like  to  have  his  own 
share ;  he  wishes  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  and 
in  this  it  is  believed  the  pope  wiU  gratify 
him.  Many  who  dont  like  cardinal  Maga- 
lotti, would  willingly  see  him  promoted  as 
soon  as  possible  to  that  di^^,  with  the 
public  esteem  he  may  attain  to  a  position 
where  his  brother  does  not  i^proach  to  oon- 
•  tend  with  and  oppose  liim.] 
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The  VftltelUne  affair  ii  here  diacuaaed  once  for  all  in  ita  whole  bearings. 


"  L'  altro  importautc  uegotio^  quello  della 
Valtdlina,  iutorno  al  quale  pure  gramlc- 
Mente  ai  traragKb  la  Santiti  Sua,  ma  con 
fortuna  di versa,  ae  bene  uel  prindpio  Togli- 
ooo  che  poCeaae  amilicanri  nuggiori  e  piik 
riaoluti  nmeilj.  l/rsser  eutrato  in  anare 
tanto  aiduo  U  primi  fO<>mi  del  pontificato, 
uacito  e  nun  ben  aucora  rimesso  da  una  pare 
indispoaitioue,  con  il  penaiero  piil  appucato 
al  pnmo  che  a  qiieato  negotio,  caua6  forae 
die  ai  laaci6  concr  molte  ooae,  che  alkva  il 
proTCtlenri  non  era  difficile,  aicome  il  rimeiii- 
ani  poi  dopo  hiiad  impossibile.  Fu  il  de- 
poaito  delb  Valtellina  fatto  dai  SpafpioU  in 
mano  di  Gre<zorio  XV.,  e  Chiarenna  con  il 
auo  ctmtodo  bconaegnaronocon  le  medeaixne 
conditioui  al  preaente  pontefice.  lie  prime 
negotiatioin  paMarono  per  mano  del  oom- 
mendatore  8illeri  con  tanta  cautela  e  aecre- 
teiaa  che  il  oerto  d'  e«ae  non  solo  si  comuni- 
eava  alii  miniatri  di  V.  SermiU,  che  pure  ne 
doTeano  aver  tanta  parte,  ma  con  fatica  ve- 
nira  a  loro  notitia  il  vero  di  quanto  ai  trat- 
tava.  In  niuna  altra  coaa  premeva  il  poute- 
ftoe  che  nel  rice^-ere  aoddisf«ttione  per  il  pa- 
camento  deUi  preai4)  ch'  egli  tenera  uelli  forti 
ddla  Valle,  e  dopo  infinite  dogUanae  et  iu- 
atanae  oonaegid,  credo,  fra  l*  uno  e  V  altro  re 
intomo  200  m.  scudL  Queato  danaro  aud5 
diminuendo  il  dispiacerc  iWl  depoaito,  che 
prima  e  dopo  auche  dann6  sempre  nande- 
mente.  atimando  non  easer  aoUevato  dall'  in- 
teresac  niuno  prvgiudicio  {wteaae  apportarle 
U  lonirheaaa  et  irreaolutione  di  tal  manqipo. 

"Qiurlli  del  Valtellina  s'  oflerivano  al  papa 
per  vaaaalli,  aaaicurandolo  che  U  datii  che 
pi^rebhe  imporre  sopra  li  vini  e  fonnaggi 


(The  uiher  important  affiur  ia  that  of  tile 
Valtelline,  oo  which  in  fine  his  bolineaa  ham 
beatowed  mndi  labour,  but  with  naioaa  soe- 
ceaa,  although  at  firat  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  greater  and  more  decided  remedica  hftd 
been  applied.  Hia  having  entered  npoa  so 
arduoua  an  affiur  during  the  firU  di^  at  ha 
pontificate,  when  just  come  out  or  a  aevere 
Ulneaa,  and  not  quite  recovered  from  it,  with 
hia  thoughta  more  occnpied  with  the  first 
than  with  thia  albir,  waa  the  cauae  perhaps 
oC  hia  having  allowed  many  thinga  to  elapt, 
which  it  would  not  have  been  diAcolt  to 
provide  uainat  then,  whereaa  to  remedy  theoa 
afterwards  became  impoaaiUe.  Hie  depooit 
of  the  Valtelline  waa  made  in  the  hanoa  of 
Gregory  XV.  by  the  Spaniarda,  and  they 
consigned  Chiavenna  witD  ita  territory  under 
the  same  cooditioiia  to  the  preaent  pontiff. 
Hie  first  negotiationa  paaaed  throorh  the 
hands  of  the  commendator  SiUeri  wiUi  coch 
caution  and  aecrecy  that  not  only  waa  the 
eertainty  of  them  with  difficulty  oommuni- 
cated  to  your  aereuitiea*  ministen,  who  in- 
deed ought  to  have  largely  ahared  in  thcan. 
but  it  waa  with  difficulty  that  the  real  natina 
of  what  waa  tranaacted  came  to  their  know. 
ledge.  The  pontiff  waa  preaaing  in  nochii^ 
but  in  getting  aatia&ction  for  the  payment 
of  the  garriaona  he  had  kept  in  the  forta  of 
the  Valley,  and  after  infinite  complaints  and 
entreatiea  he  obtained,  I  bdieve,  between  the 
two  kinn,  about  200.000  acudi  Thia  money 
goea  to  lesaen  the  annoyance  of  the  deposit^ 
which  from  fiiat  to  laat  haa  canaed  mndi  lorn; 
reckoning,  that  aa  long  aa  no  relief  coold  be 
had  from   the  concern,  no  prejudice  coold 


Materx-bbtino  a  niantcner  U  presidj  ordinaij  '  arise  from  tlie  length  and  the  irreaolutioo  of 


per  difrsa  di  (juvUa  Vallt*.  Miilti  considera 
>aiio  al  (tonCcticc  oho  il  ritornar  la  \  altdlina 
alii  Ciri4i>ni  e  rinictter  in  niaiu)  dcfdi  heretici 
U  cattolici  nou  si  potina  da  es»o  ii^  si  duvra 
ae  noil  n>n  srandisatiuo  scandalo  c  daiino  e^ts 
giiirc.  che  darla  ai  i^ita^noli  niiiuo  n*  ha\- 
lebbe  asMMitito.  ot  ai  (  rniiccsi  o  ail  altri  quelli 
non  lo  iH*nnettcrebboDO :  nb  metrlio  n  fosse 
che  SI  conscnassc  alia  chicsa  la  Valtellina. 
non  coiitenondu  alcun  altra  cvmditionc  di 
memento  quel  parse  che  dei  i>a5'ti.che  si  po*- 
fcMio  ha\cre  o  prt-tendiT  per  ^^nl^sene  et  an- 
darsono  oltre  ai  nionti:  qm^ti  mtAinio  in 
potestil  (Id  pontcfice  lUitre  ctmiune.  s;h  ha\- 
rebhe  api-rti  e  concessi  sempre  sccimdo  il 
biso«nu>  e  lU'Ct'ssit^  d'  i^jni'  uiio.  lie  ragioni 
ae  bene  p<Ko  fondate  non  lasciano  di  far  im- 
prcssionc,  e  taUulta  anclte  (H^rsuailono  dn\c 
apparisce  alciuia  spcraiua  di  co-noilo  et  utde. 
iM  concetto  se  nc  lascio  intender  la  S**  Sua, 
et  ajTiriunse  anco,  qtiamlo  vi  fosse  qualrhe 
difficotti  nel  rrstar  alia  chiesa,  ne  »i  potn^bl^ 
investir  iin  siio  niptite.  Era  pmnioaso  «lai 
Spagnoh  il  partito.  a  loro  peWS  n^  ai  Fraucesl 
paceva :  in  fine  ai  feml^  da  SUltrri  il  trattato 
ben  noto  a  V.  Sercniti,  che  non  fu  in  Franria 
appmvato  dal  re,  in  partimlarc  nella  parte 
che  Spagnoli  avessero  il  {tasso  per  le  grnti 
che  andaascro  in  Fiandra  e  per  le  medesime 
anio  che  riti>maasero :  noiche  il  formar  della 
Valtellina  una  quarta  lofa,  che  tanto  prete- 
aero  Spagnoh,  meno  il  pontefice  v'  assent). 


such  management. 

The  people  of  the  Valtelline  offered  them- 
sclvt's  to  the  pope  as  vassals,  assuring  him 
tliat  the  imposts  be  might  lay  on  winea  and 
cheest's  would  suftice  to  pay  the  ordinary 

Sms^ins  for  the  defence  of  that  valley, 
any  have  sii^rpested  to  the  pope  that  to  re- 
store the  ValteUine  to  the  Cmsons,  and  to 
luuid  the  catholics  over  to  the  heretica,  could 
not  be  done  by  him,  nor  oiurht  to  be  done 
without  the  utmost  scandal  and  losa,  that 
nohixly  would  consent  tu  its  being  given  to 
the  Spanish,  and  these  would  not  have  pcr- 
mittetl  it  to  lie  iriven  to  the  French  or 
any  others,  nor  OMild  there  be  a  better 
course  than  for  the  Valtclltne  to  be  retained 
by  the  church,  the  country  not  comprehend- 
ing any  important  peculiarity  but  that  of  the 
passes,  which  pet^plc  may  have  or  daim  for 
comin?  anil  iTTHng  beyond  the  mountains:  these 
rrmaininc  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff  aa  com- 
mou  father,  he  would  keep  them  alwaya  t^ten 
and  free  acomling  to  every  one's  wanta  and 
necessitv.  Reasons  once'  urged,  although 
ill-foundtNl.  fail  not  to  make  an  impresaiooy 
and  are  often  found  convincing  whoe  there 
appears  any  prospect  of  convenience  and 
utility.  His  holiness  allowed  himaelf  to  go 
into  the  idea  and  further  added,  should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  its  remaining  with  the 
church,  one  of  his  nephews  might  be  inveated 
ith  it.    The  bargain  waa  favoured  by  the 


Fu  mutato  per  queata  caiiaa  1'  ambaaciatore.     Siiaiiish,  it  pleased  them  indeed,  but  not  the 
o  fosse  per  la  cadnta  del  cancellicre  cdi  l\iy-     French ;  in  fine  there  waa  concluded  by  8il- 
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neux  scgretario,  1'  uno  fntello  e  V  altro  ni- 
pote  del  medesimo  SillerL  £  giunte  in  Roma 
moiis'  di  Bettune,  miniatro  di  mi^Uor  oon- 
siglio,  di  piilgeneroti  e  risoluti  partiti,  diian- 
toriss5  il  negotiato  del  suo  precestore,  insist^ 
e  parib  sempre  per  il  trattato  di  Madrid, 
neg6  assolutamente  il  permettere  perqoal- 
•Wo^lia  maniera  a'  Spagnoli  il  paaso,  e  adle- 
cit5  in  frequenti  andiense  il  pontefice  a  risol- 
Tcre  alcana  cosa,  poidie  o^  a  maggiori  lun- 
ghesse  n^  a  piil  twde  dilationi  potea  la  lega 
asaeiitire. 

"  11  pontefice,  che  non  itimb  mai  tanta  riso- 
lutione  nelli  ooll^ti  n^  da  questa  causa  fos- 
aero  per  oondorsi  all'  armi,  maaaime  chel  auo 
iiuntio  in  Franda  e  queUo  di  Suiiaeri  affer- 
marono  del  oontinuo  alia  8**  Sua  con  lettere 
chel  marcheae  di  Covre  mai  havrebbe  pre- 
aentate  1'  armi  del  re  dove  vi  foaaero  le  in* 
aegne  della  Beat*  Sua,  a'  andb  pure  conti- 
nuando  nelle  irreaolutioni,  e  auanto  pi&  ac- 
creacevano  et  apparirano  le  cuffioolt^  tanto 
maj^ormente  Ycniva  ella  a  peraaaderai  (nh 
Ti  maucava  chi  la  oonfennava  in  queato)  che 
in  fine  nelle  conteae  eaaa  ne  reatareobe  poaae- 
ditrice.  £  benche  Bettune  per  ultimo  aigni- 
fic6  al  papa  che  il  re  e  la  lega  inaieme  la  anp- 
plicavanodi  rimettereai  Spa^oli  liforti  con* 
forme  alio  obbligo  del  depoaito,  accioche  ea- 
acndovi  neoeaaitik  di  mover  V  armi  non  a'  at- 
tribuisca  a  poco  riapetto  Y  andar  contro  quelle 
della  S^  Sua,  e  ae  all'  hora  il  pontefice  ai 
riaolvea  e  prendea  partito  come  aovea,  ofTer- 
endo  ai  Spagnoli  u  forti,  il  tutto  veniTa  ad 
ag^ustarai  con  la  riputatione  aua  e  aoddia- 
Catione  dcgli  altri,  poiche  non  gli  havreb> 
bono  riceviiti  li  Spagnoli  non  trovandoai  in 
termine  di  potcrli  difeudere,  e  oeaaava  la 
causa  di  dolersi  mentre  in  tempo  eaeguiva  il 
pontefice  le  conditioni  del  deposito,  n^  potera 
alcuno  contnulire  lasciaiidoli  a  Grisoni :  cor- 
sero  alcuni  gionii,  in  fine  surprese  il  mar- 
chesc  di  Co\Te Plata  Mala:  allora  il  pontefice 

Sretesc  ct  odimandb  tre  mesi  di  tempo,  e 
upo  si  ristrinse  a  tanto  che  bastasse  di 
acrivcr  in  Spagna  e  fame  1'  eshibitione,  di- 
ceudo  che  li  ministri  A*  Italia  non  tenevauo 
facolt^  di  ricevcr  li  forti.  Ma  essendo  di  gik 
avanaate  ct  ogni  giomo  procedendo  di  bone 
in  mq^lio  1'  intraprese  di  Covre,  non  fu  sti- 
mato  a  propoaito,  anxi  aarebbe  rinacito  dan- 
noso  il  suspender  i  progressi,  per  attender 
poi  di  Spagiia  risposte  incerte:  e  cosi  and6 
il  pontefice  a  poco  a  poco  perdendo  tutto 

Suelio  teneva  in  deposito,  solo  restandole 
Liva  e  Chiavenna,  che  sole  furono  soccorae 
dai  Spagnoli.  Si  doleva  la  S**  Sua  che  queati, 
Bi  ben  ricercati  alle  prime  difese,  mai  ven- 
nero  al  soccorao,  et  essi  di  non  essere  stati 
chiamati  in  tempo,  di  modo  che,  mai  aoddia- 
fatti  Spagnoli,  non  contenti  Francesi,  ella 
sommamcnte  disgustata  stimando  poco  ris- 
petto  s'havease  portato  alle  sue  inaegne,  del 
continuo  e  grandemente  con  ognuno  ae  ne 
querclava:  n^  altrimcnti  facevano  Spagnoli, 
mentre  attribuivano  tutti  gl'  inconvenienti  a 
lei,  e  di  lei  piil  d'ogni  altro  si  dolevsno:  et 
ancorche  dopo  spedisse  il  nipote  legato  in 
Francia  et  in  Spagna  col  fine  ben  noto  a  V. 
Serenity,  e  couoscendo  haver  preao  altra  mag- 
^or  niossa  le  armi  d'  Italia,  pid  gravi  ai  run- 
(Icssero  i  pericoU  ae  \i  applicaaae  da  dovero, 
<xu  tuito  ciu  non  ai  h  potuto  Icvare  il  primo 


leri,  the  agreement  ao  weU  known  to  your 
aerenitiea,  which  was  not  approved  in  France 
bv  the  king;  particularly  in  that  part  which 
allowed  the  Spaniarda  to  have  the  uae  of  the 
paas  for  troopa  on  their  way  to  Flandera, 
and  for  the  aame  only  upon  their  retnm: 
aince  the  ftmnin^  of  the  -ValteUine  into  a 
fourth  league,  which,  aa  the  Spaniarda  roe- 
tend,  leada  the  pope  to  conaent  to  it.  The 
ambaaaador  waa  changed  on  that  accoont,  or 
perhapa  on  account  of  the  £sll  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  the  aecretary  Puyaieuz,  one  the 
brother,  the  other  the  nepliew  of  the  aaid 
SillerL  And  the  count  of  Bethune,  a  minia- 
ter  who  gave  better  advice,  of  moat  jg^enenMit 
and  reaolute  mannera.  disowned  hia  prede- 
oeaaor'a  negotiation,  inaiated  and  apoVe  al- 
waya  for  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  abaohitely 
remaed  to  allow  the  Spaniarda  the  paaa  in 
any  way  whatever,  and  m  frequent  andieneea 
aoudted  the  pontiff  to  come  to  aome  reaolu- 
tion,  for  the  league  could  not  conaent  either 
to  more  protracted  negotiationa  or  to  Airther 
deUnra. 

The  pontiff,  who  never  thought  of  finding 
ao  much  reaolution  in  the  membera  of  the 
league,  nor  that  on  that  account  they  would 
be  for  appealing  to  anna,  chieflv  beoanae  hia 
nuncio  in  France  and  that  of  the  Swiaa  con- 
tinually told  hia  holineaa  by  lettera  that  the 
Marquia  de  Coeuvrea  would  never  nreaent  the 
anna  of  the  king  where  there  floated  the 
enai^a  of  hia  beatitude,  went  on,  in  fin^ 
peraiating  in  hia  irreaolntiona,  and  the  more 
that  difficultiea  increaaed,  and  became  mani- 
fest, the  more  he  persuaded  himaelf  fnor 
were  there  wanting  tnose  who  confirmed  mm 
in  this)  that  at  the  end  of  the  contest  he 
would  remain  in  poaaeaaion.  And  althongh 
at  laat  Bethnne  aignified  to  the  pope  that 
the  king  and  the  feague  together  beaought 
him  to  leave  the  ports  to  the  Spaniarda  ac- 
cording to  the  obligation  of  the  depoait,  in 
order  that  under  the  ueceaaity  that  exiated 
for  an  appeal  to  arma,  one  might  eacape  the 
charge  of  acting  disrespectfully  in  attacking 
those  of  his  holiness,  and  that  if  the  pontiff 
would  now  make  up  his  mind  and  decide  at 
he  ought  to  do.  by  offering  the  forts  to 
the  Spaniarda,  all  would  come  to  adjuat  itaelf 
to  hia  reputation  and  the  aatiafaction  of 
othera,  for  that  the  Spaniarda  would  not  ac- 
cept of  them  firom  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  defend  them,  and  the  cauae  of  complaint 
would  cease  while  the  nontiff  timeously  exe- 
cuted the  conditions  of  the  deposit,  nor  could 
any  one  oppose  their  being  left  to  the  Griaona : 
some  daya  elapsed,  at  laat  the  Marquia  de 
Coeuvrea  aurprised  Plata  Mala:  then  the 
pontiff  atood  out  and  required  three  montlia 
time,  and  afterwarda  he  aaked  no  more  than 
sufficed  for  writiug  to  Spain  and  making  an 
offer  of  them,  alleging  that  the  ministers  in 
Italy  had  no  authori^  to  receive  the  forts. 
But  de  Coeuvres*  proceedings  being  already 
so  far  advanced,  and  having  daily  more  and 
more  aucceas,  it  waa  not  thought  to  the  pnr- 
poae,  but  likelv  to  be  hurtful  to  auspend  hia 
progresa,  while  an  uncertain  anawer  waa 
waited  from  Spain:  and  thua  the  pontiff 
went  on  losing  oy  little  and  little  all  that  he 
held  in  depoair,  Riva  and  Chiaveuna  alone 
remaining  to  him,  thcae  alone  being  auc- 
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cciDcctio  rhc  iU^li  aiiU'ce^nii  cul  inrun-  ev>iu'c%i  by  the  Spaniu-.l*.     Hit  hoUneM 

miiuii  imnapj  Dun  uano  dcr.iati  fi  i  .ran-  pi&::h'd  that  the  Uttrr,  althou|rfa  oUcd  npoo 

Tenieuti  cr.e  *;  »  :iO  d.>po  \i*:i.  ~  I'rua]-  al  the  tnt  to  defend  the  forU.  had  nrrcr 

■kcnte  Fnncvfi  o-ue  ;^{>•cuoll  itsnhu;t&nu  n-cn  t.n<-:r  unitauor.  uid  they  agmiii  com- 

le  duirrii-  e  .ii^c\\i^  cbe  »i  »i->:io  ii:> •!.:»:•*  ]  l^ccxi  k4  n.-z  faivia;  been  ailed  iii  time,  wo 

in  o,ui-»xa  l<.-  :;.::i  ::e.  al.e  pre:<u*:.!..  irl  t!ta:  the  :?pui;arii«  are  djtuiis&eil,  the  French 

pontef.Y.  v..;iLi-'  civ  si  i-*^  -  fi-sscrj  c.-i-  coc  o^st^ct.  axil  ibe    iH»pe  extmocly 


•i^iat;  h  ii-n:.  m-:xi  ii-.rr.Anrs!  i(-jill.>  rie  jusiei  at  lae  thMuirtt  of  lo  httle 
n'  ha^rvlV'  ui:. .  ;i<"r.i:ii  ■  f<r'>  .\s»..'..iia-  t«i:.f  ihovi*  in  hu  Has.  ha>  com|dAiiied  of  it 
mii.:e  ii:^'%ir!;  .:«:.• '..re.  l»a  f;.e  n  r.a  ni-*.'  c»%n:.i.uali»  as  i  "MtTcrJy  lo  ererybody:  nor 
K^j ■«!.■..*:■■  .:.:•- -..ic  :1  ir-.-^rts  T.y.iz  r-  :  ■..■..i-  m*.*  ine  Sj-d:«»r :*  lioiic  a-jffht  elie.  attribat- 
eii:i'.  »s  i- c  ■r.»..~i.%:  ia;.:.' :i !..:••.  fa::*  taiste  ::  ^  all  im:  rjii  t-  i.v  i»r"U;r  to  hun.  mnd 
*;<:.;.  .:  :  f.-.i-  :  r.i:  ■  .'i  :.<_•■:.  li  f  r.  :".i::iuj«' n-re  ■.•!"  i  ;t:i  ihwi  of  any  other: 
^.■^i.i.a.1  ■■  .:.  ii.-.acii.i ...-«. -*.t  i".  :  .-i::*  .Vii  •.'■.'■  •.-  r.t  iricru.irU  s<.iit  liia'iiepbew 
i^fLiiL.*:..  ,  a*  -T^-iie  :    i.*i^.  ».■  a:.j  Sj«a:ri.  vuh  the  ob- 

•  u*::  vi.i  ilv  u:  :.. ;.  .r  ^^ri-Mi.rt. and  know- 
:r.j  :  .;.:  :..?  :::..•  vi  lu:>  Lad  t.iVeu  anutber 
n- :.  ::2:  :  r^'j-crj-'-r.:.  l^.e  |«en!*  w  .old 
:...  r  -.-i . .  :„  7.  «i  r.-.-  n  ux  i  i<-.y\t  tt.ere  been 
:^  :  .r.'  *■'.  -.«.:::  i'.-  ::.:$  i;  .  int  iiiea  coiild 
:.■  :  : .  ii"-ii  i ::  a:  fr  r-  i::l'  a:i:eciNient  lU- 

0  ; -r*..:  ''-.  r.::::;:  r?.  :*  1  in*:i  deriTed  the 

:•-. L.iL.-^s  V..:.-:  ai-p^arfi  aftervard*. 
Frt-:,  •'.  .ii.  i  ^7a:  .—-if  •  -.::.V.i*  atthlm:ed  the 
•.\7\?  :  s  J-.  1  .i.^ic'i'.ti'.a  tf.at  ccruired  in 
::  i:  :  _•  :. .'  -..  i .  ::...•  prLt#ns:or.a  of  the 
.  j-e  -.'..  I-  ■  :  ;Le  f  «»  to  be  consi^ued 
:.::.:'-.:  .:  Myn.^vhAt  he  vaa  to  do 
*::-.  ::.i;r"..  >t:  i' ■«.■!::*;>  rt-fiiains:  to  de- 
:.]..?.  :■.!::..  i^t;.<v  ir.-fc  cxn-sme  difficulty 
'■{  :.:.  :  Lj  a  -r. :  .•  r'Tly.  :::c  «a»:e  of  to 
r-  r-i  '.-_.-.  :■*  :  ■  :  :  ;  -f  ?:»  i;:ar.y  dc- 
*.   •     :*    .    '.  :  .-.:*-:  '.a-:  taklu  to 

:;j....    '.  ^  .:   ::.    i*  -..«-   vwv.J    ha'^e   been 

_■■...      5     .'      »!-■■        <     —    ■       '-\- 

112. 
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It  IS  ]  •::  !  r  :r.rr  icrj  l-M-Iy.  Hert  ne  .*-.a»c  :.r*'  •  ■  rr-p^niv  i:,r  Kurieraisn  report 
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ni'<rei>tLr  B.i>>pt>.  !  vi.rd  lur  wrJ.  Mau>  oiLir  ]^r.i  a'.^i.'  an-  evidi-utly  foreuni  matter. 
Kmir  Jamf.-«  I.  «^f  Kneiaiid  u  kiKiken  uf  ai  "  {•rvs^uu-  fl-  d'  Iiiirl.illcrra  "  jircaeut  kior  of 
Lit^*!iii-r.  -Ahicli,  !>-j»t.vir,  ctiulJ  U'jt  be  aoiJ  uj  lu*Jr. 
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Ono  would  luppow  that  some  mere  compiler,  without  any  judg^eut,  bad  put  these  docu- 
Dcntttogether. 

Yet  on  larther  ooDsideration,  thia  aeema  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case. 

To  Caraffa's  old  "raggua^lio"  [statement]  there  are  here  added  some  very  important  and 
Imnressive  notices  of  the  laker  period,  of  wluch  a  compiler  must  haye  been  utterly  ignorant. 

Inhere  appear  in  it  pieces  of  luformation  whidi  could  have  reached  noue  but  an  mitiated 
person,  for  instance,  the  author  knew  about  that  secret  negotiation  of  Urban  VIIL  in 
Enurland,  carried  on  by  a  Capuchin  friar  Rota,  which  was  kept  so  closely  concealed. 

The  nuncio  speaks  not  unfrequently  too  in  the  first  person. 

I  conclude  that  this  work  came  really  from  Caraffa,  but  that  it  was  never  properly  com- 
pleted, whether  from  the  author's  want  of  time  or  of  taste  for  it,  or  even  from  want  of 
strength:  for  his  Bohemian  report  likewise,  is  at  least  somewhat  diffuse  and  shapeless.  He 
might,  on  his  return  to  Aversa,  have  had  some  leisure  hours  to  till  up  with  the  pnttinr 
together  of  his  materials. 

At  all  events,  even  in  its  present  shape,  the  work  deserves  our  utmost  attention. 

The  reports  which  it  has  embodied,  and  more  or  less  elaborated,  are  oi  high  value.  The 
historical  remarks  too,  are  always  distinct  from  those  that  are  contabied  m  the  printed 
eommentaries. 

I  select  some  notices  that  to  me  appear  particularly  interesting. 

I.  Decline  of  the  order  of  princes  in  Germany  (lit.  of  the  German  principality).  For  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  here  there  is  much  more  said  of  German  and  Austrian  drcum- 
stances  than  of  Roman  and  ecclesiastical. 

[In  past  times  there  was  such  plenty  that 
the  pnnces  of  Germany  could  hardly  know 
the  amount  of  re^ia,  reddendos,  returns  <^ 
silver  and  other  nches  coming  from  all  quar- 
ters, and    now  they  hardly  can  devise   a 
method  of  getting  them,  %na  it  would  appear 
they  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  what  one 
day  gives  another  consumes.    There  is  no 
great  receipt  of  money  there,  unless  of  things 
refused  by  creditors,  and  that  are  rather 
nominal  than  real.    Various  causes  are  al- 
leged for  such  negligence,  and  such  want  of 
economy,  and  of  such  blundering:  one  says 
that  it  arises  from  the  liberality  of  the  prin- 
ces, another  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  evil  times,  another  from  freijiient  wars, 
another  from  the  seditions  of  the  mhabitants 
of  cities,  others,  in  fine,  blame  the  ministers, 
prefects,  and  vicars:   in  truth  such  offices 
(functionarips)  are  seen  eager  to  lay  their 
hands  on  more  than  they  can  squeese  out  of 
the  people,  and  to  exceed  too  much  the 
emoluments  taken  as  f^vemors:  add  to  this, 
want  of  prudence,  the  mtcrcsts  of  individuals 
preferred  to  that  of  the  commimity,  things 
which  could  extinguish  the  great  Roman  em- 
pire, and  why  should  they  not  prove  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  German?     The  ruin  of 
Germany  further  arises  from  the  sloth  of  the 
princes  and  their  excessive  banquetings,  or 
from  the  small  force  of  genius,  or  from  a 
reckless  dotage,  or,  iu  fine,  from  the  govern- 
ment having  so  many  enemies  that  more  are 
content  to  hand  over  to  another  the  manage- 
ment of  pubUc  affairs,  although  they  often 
own  his  small  d^ree  of  fitness,  and  almost 
after  the  fashion  of  some  ancient  Eritrei,  to 
make  them  secondary  princes,  differing  from 
them  only  in  name,  but  on  an  equality  with 
them  in  the  general  administration,  as  was 
Joab  with  David  and  others  in  the  courts  of 
other  princes.    Which  msnagers,  being  taken 
frnm  the  populace,  have  abused  and  do  abuse 
the  power  given  them,  and  governing  rather 
with  passion  than  viith  the  moderation  of 
virtue,  and  being  preyed  upon  by  parasites 
and  flatterers,  have  appointed  and  do  appoint 
other  worthless  sub-ministers,  who  hsve  cor- 
rupted and  do  corrupt  with  venality  and  mo- 
tives of  r^ard  for  kmdred  and  ambition,  and 


"  Per  il  passato  era  tanta  1'  abbondansa 
che  li  prinapi  di  Oermania  a  pena  potevano 
saper  la  quantity  de  regali,  datii,  argeuti  et 
altre  dovitie  venute  da  o^ii  parte,  et  bora  a 
pena  ritrovano  il  nrincipio  per  haverle,  e  pare 
die  vivano  solo  alia  giomata,  e  quello  che  dk 
una  ffiomata,  V  altra  lo  consuma.  Non  \\  h 
raccolta  graiide  di  danaro,  se  non  di  coise  refi- 
utate  da' creditori  e  che  sono  piii  di  titolo 
che  di  realtk  Di  tal  negligensa  e  si  poca 
economia  e  di  si  fatto  errore  varie  s'  aaseg- 
nano  le  cause :  chi  dice  db  venire  per  la  liber- 
ality de'  principi,  chi  per  le  conditioni  de' 
tempi  iniqui,  chi  per  le  frequenti  guerre,  chi 
per  le  seditioni  de  cittadini,  altri  tinalmente 
asse^rimno  la  causi  a'  ministri,  prefetti  e 
vicarii:  vcrameiite  si  vede  toli  officii  haver 
voluto  abbracciarc  piik  di  quello  che  potevano 
stringere  et  cssere  arrivate  troppo  oltre  le 
comoaitii  prcsc  da  governatori :  con  qiicsto  il 
poco  consiglio,  1'  iiitcressc  proprio  aiitepoato 
al  commune,  cose  che  poteroiio  estinguere  U 
gran  Romano  imperio,  perrhc  non  ])uiiiifO  cs- 
tingnerc  il  Gernjano?  Nasce  anro  la  roviua 
di  Gcrmania  dall'  otio  de'  priticipi  c  dal  loro 
troppo  delitiarc,  o  dalla  poca  forza  d'  ingegiio, 
o  na  una  prccipitosa  vecchiaja,  o  pure  p<r 
essor  taiito  iiemici  del  govemo  che  piii  si  con- 
tentano  di  darr  in  mano  d'  uu'  aliro  il  ma- 
neggio  delle  cose  publiche,  benche  ric«no3- 
chino  spesso  la  poca  idoncith  di  cohii,  e  quasi 
a  fog^a  di  alcnni  antichi  Eritrei  farli  secondi 
principi,  da  loro  solo  diffcrcnti  per  nome,ma 
pari  nel  total  maneggio,  come  fu  Joab  ap- 

Fresso  David  ct  altri  appresso  altri  principi. 
quali  mancg;.patori,  come  presi  dalla  plebe, 
abusavano  et  abusauo  la  loro  data  potest^,  e 

Jnh  con  la  pnssione  che  con  la  moderatione 
lella  virti  govcrnandosi  e  dati  in  preila  a 
parasiti  et  adulatori  constituivano  e  consti- 
tuiscouo  altri  sottoministri  indegui,  che  con 
prezzo  e  ragioue  di  parentcla  ct  ambitioue 
corrompevano  e  corrompono  la  giustitia,  et  a 
tale  esempio  dietro  e  se  tirando  altri  principi 
cireonvicini  facevauo  commune  giustitia  cio 
ch*  era  proprio  interesse." 
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other  nei^hbounar  princes  follow  ifijr  tlui 
eimple.  hare  maoe  oobmob  justiee  thai 
vludb  vM  prime  mtcmt] 

II.  B'-ECTION  or  A  KIXG  OF  Hl'XCABT. 

*Sopn|iuBgviwloalUilkuUTQCidelrc|nioi      ^^jr  Mipenddin|r  to  tke  diet  the  toCm  of 

<U  SdumTooia  e  di  Craati«p  die  cnno  ^omu  the  kinf^doa  of  Sckvooia  mmd  of  Croaftio, 

tntti  cattoUi,  c  sapenado  con  qncsu  punia  vhich  vere  aliMott  all  cithmlir,  mnd  hy  that 

k  Dane  de'  oattolid  ct  adherenU  di  Sua  Ma-  aidition  the  party  of  the  cathohca  and  ad- 

ou  di  noa  pooo  la  pane  desli  hctetici  c  non  hetcnu  of  hit  holmeM  nrrrdmg  not  a  Httle 

cwMenti,  la  Toce  tpana  drila  Tolomi  di  ;§.  that  of  the  hctcCka  and  dirtrartfol,  tkm  le- 

M^  deU'elettioDe  rcsiva  pomahoeBCe  ae^io  port  ciiruUied  of  hit  maiertr't  viah  as  to  the 

intcaa.    Tutuvia  li  depatau  dell'  uuperatofr.  ckctioo  came  to  he  daily  better  mideiatood. 

per  Be^bo  aaakunni  delh  tou  detta  dwta.  Meaawhde  the  enperor'a  depataea*  in  order 

Toltero  prima  di  propone  1'  detiiooe  deli'  to  he  more  aamied  of  the  vote*  of  the 


arcidiica  tune  espericua  coo  V  elettioae  del ,  wiihed.  prerioot  to  propotiaf  the  deetMm  of 

palatiiKv  ehe  *i  dovera  fare  per  U  morte  del    the  azrhduke,  to  make  a  tnal  with  the 

Thuno,  detiderando  S.  M**  cbe  ti  fMcne 

wi  catlolieo  e  partieoUrmente  il  topnuietto 

conte  EsierKati,  aocoiche  tccoodo  fe  Ie|!|:i  e 

OMUtotiiwt  di  quel  rnnBO  havette  propo«to 

alii  ttati  quaitro  •ofrtrtti.  due  cattohca  e  due 

heretici:  et  il  peyotw  nmci  Micitwmamcnie. 

poiche  detxo  conte  fii  c4etto  coo  150  v vCi.  nou 

haTeudo  hanito  il  coolrario  pi^  che  dO.   Faiu 

quesu  prova  e  con  essa  nuc^^rati  maj^or- .  proceeded  mottfaliritoiialy,  for  the  aaidcownt 

mente  b  coofidenti  ct  amiri  dell'  imperatocv.    was  elected  with  150  rote*  in  hia  ftTOor. 


tioo  of  the  palatine,  which  had  to  take  yla^e 
throi.ch  the  death  of  Thuno^  hia  mueatw 
«ithuie  that  a  cilbolicthoald  bedectecC aod 
in  particular  the  count  Eaterhaay  above- 
meaiiooed.  although,  aceocdini^  to  the  l«vs 
and  conttitntioot  of  that  kinploai,  he  hod 
piopoMd  to  the  ttatet  four  mlQecta.  two 
catholics  and  two  hctctaea :  and  the  ' 


panre  ni>ndimcix>  alli  mmistri  di  S.  M*'  che  -  while  there  were  not  more  than  60 

oltie  alli  Si^pradetti  Toci  150  saria  suto  bene '  him.    This  trial  being  made,  and  the  rcooit 

a  superaiv  qualrhe  buona  tiart«  delli  60  coo-  baring  greatly  encouraged  the  emperor'aeoo- 

tnnj  c\>ii  pR*seuii  e  cvo  doni  ani^  riuKisse .  fidants  and  fneuds,  it  seemed  nevenhdetato 


r  eiettiooe  c\m  ma^or  sodisfaiiiooe  del  re- ,  hit  nu^jesty's  mimsierSy  that,  betides  the  150 
gno,  e  rolio  5|vn«l^rr.  per  quanio  fu  dett-x  da '  votes*  it  would  be  wril  to  gain  over  some  ^ood 
20  m.  rionni  »:  hebbe  1  intento  ddla  maqnor  pan  of  the  60  contrary  rotes  with  pieaents 
parte  di  Ii>r\\  rome  «  e•perin1en;^  neil'  aliri  and  gifts,  so  that  the  dection  might  prosv 
negotii  dells  ilsrca.  Ij  Betlrniaiii  e  tuoi  sj-  mocv  to  the  satis&ctioo  of  the  kingdom;  aod 
hermti.  anci»rvhe  non  fosse  all'  bors  piibli-  at  the  cost,  as  uas  said,  of  20fiOO  iorina,  ao 
cats  la  vt^lontik  dell'  imperative,  sebbeue  si  attempt  was  made  to  gain  the  greater  port  of 
tene«a  per  »ioiiro  che  Ti>ie««e  fsnr  eleorrre  nr  ihem,  as  was  tned  in  other  mattera  in  that 
rarriiltica,  non  nuncsxsno  di  c\n;tnarure  si  diet.  The  Hetlenisns  and  their  adherents, 
poMibile.  sltbott^h  tlie  empeivr's  aishes  had  not  then 

"  8<^«:riunprr^  un*  r«crap:<-t  dell'  snlirv  di  been  fcvnersllr  announced,  it  being  coosidered 
ima  douiis  lu  quesio  pi\-iio«xt<\  dsl  q>:sle.  si  certain,  however,  that  be  wished  the  arch- 
rxtue  ^  stnordinsno.  »i  cvni>*crrinno  le  fone  duke  to  be  derted  king,  failed  not  to  show 
di  detti  contrarii.  I^  msJrr  ilel  barviie  Ba- '  all  p  ssible  oppositioo. 
thtani.  chtf  ^  de'  piii  pnnn|ali  sicnoh  dt  qua-  =  I  sbsli  add  an  instance  of  the  boUnras 
htie  di  stato  e  dii  a«irieTvuia  d'  I'ngarui.  heb-  j  of  a  Istlj  in  this  matter,  from  which,  aa  it 
be  aidirr  d:  mettere  iu  consideratitMie  all' '  is  eitraoidinary,  one  may  perreiTc  the  re- 
impentrice  che  non  il>>Te%spermetterc  che  si  sources  of  the  said  opponents.  The  mother 
Untac  qiicsta  elettione.  pmhe  si  veiiiva  a  of  the  baron  Bsthisut,  who  is  ooe  of  the 
pregiiidKare  a  S.  M**  ste«M,  pi>iche  se  fv>sse  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  in  point  of 
venuta  qiisJche  disgratia  alia  nta  dell'  impe-  '■  rank  and  state  ami  fbllowen.  had  oared  to 
ntore.  kn  per  1'  intene^o.  cv4ue  coronaia  <  submit  to  the  empress's  eonsideratioo  that 
regina  d'  I'ngaria,  finche  fosse  stato  efetto  un  ■  she  ought  not  to  tllow  this  elcctioo  to  take 
nuoTo  rv,  hiTeria  goremato  quel  regno.  Ma  place,  since  it  might  come  to  prejudice  her 
r  impentrice,  con  somma  prudenia  liissimu-  nujcsty  herself,  ft^  were  anything  to  happen 
lando.  le  nspose  che  la  ringntiavs  dell'  afletto,  to  the  ciuper»r's  bfr,  she,  during  tlie  intcrre|r> 
ma  che  let  doppo  la  m«'«te  dell'  imperatorr.  num.  as  crowned  queen  of  Hungary,  would 
se  fos»  soprarissnta,  non  inleva  pctisarc  ad  '  hare  to  gtnem  that  kingdom  until  the  dec- 
altro  che  all'  utile  dcUi  £gli  di  :$ua  3il**  suo  tion  i4  a  new  kinr.  But  the  emprrss,  dis* 
msritn:  il  qusle  subito  diede  pane  dells  so-  scmMin?  «ith  ct»DSummate  prudence,  an- 
pradctta  [voposta.  sweivd  that  «he  thanked  her  for  her  regnrd. 

"Ma  aocoirhe  il  ncfrritio  dell' elettione  si  but  that  were  she  lo  sur^iietheemperur,  slie 
stimsMe  gik  «icuro,  rimpedi  tutts«ia  mc4ti  would  think  of  nothing  but  what  was  moat 
giomi  il  contralto  grande  nato  tn  mimstri  sdraotageous  to  the  t-^iis  of  his  majesty  her 
pi&  supn-mi  di  Sua  M**,  includendoai  ancora  hiishsnil :  to  whom  she  tmmciliately  commu- 
moiis'  arri^cscoTo  di  Siris^^nia  et  il  uuqto  ,  nicaTed  the  above  sugg«9ii(Hi. 


Klstino  con  m<Mis'  cancrlliere  et  sltri  che  \\ 
Tcvsno  internal,  cnme  era  1'  ambasciatore 
di  Spagna  et  io  come  indegno  ministro  spos- 
tolico.  II  contrssto  fu,  se  seguita  detu  elet- 
tione si  dorefa  far  snbito  lacorunsti(*De.  Al 


But  although  the  business  of  the  electioa 
was  slmily  thought  seciiie,  it  was  thwaned. 
neTenhelr»s.  for  many  dsys.  by  the  grand 
qiurrrl  that  ar\-«c  bctwirn  his  majesty's 
bi^iir§t  in.uiolrr  ,  ii.'-li>-Un^  also  the  arcri- 


coni dkmuM di  A:  pM^aoaqaciU'  .._  .. 

U  die  Boa  UIU  •UIOHfr ' 

clsKo.  pet  1'  Mccniutm  di 

Oibor,  nwodo  g|i  Ungu 

mm  a  pec  lo  pitt  infedeb : 

BoroutioDe,  w  n  Gmm  bttt,  huerii  fiorato 

UMi  BdlBprinidieMimpcnile^  ttVatftn- 

Uat  h*n*M  Toloto  be  «kg«w  Btm  AJwn* 

iandiTBomni:  8*  peciInutrimOBipdeU' 

di  ToloB  f  uadiiBi  pnnu  (Ittto  c  coranuo 
n  di  UnfuiL  Attn  pa  il  ooabwio,  tnt 
quli  cn>  ID  et  il  pad«  confeMon  dell'  iinpe~ 

ndoten  Im  tU'  liai^  pente  h  itati  ^iimI 
ngno BOD hknrimo MiBnumin cha  nu- 

BM  dMU  COrMBtiOUS  M  Sill  AHon  DDD  W 
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bulHip  of  Strinmu  utd  the  new 
with  the  duoculor  ud  Dlben  vbo 


lenRed  in  ibe  nutlcr,  luieh  u  the  Bptniik 
«BibM»diir  ud  mjielf  M  luWDrthf  ^osto- 

lUd  decC 


xlmljHMad  in  tb*  hi>r- 
ouU  sot  Im  if  mini]' dtcuS. 
d  hj  tka,  ibsn  tlKCiaa  << 


tobcli 
dom,  vkicb  he  would  oc 
M  wu  ninealcd  hj  I 

Qiboc,  thallaiiciriiiii btag bwK  BcUt taS 
br  the  Bint  put  lUlUcH  im :  H  tbir 
Mid  that  the  airoiutkiii,w«n  it  ta  take  pteoi^ 
woMldbe^anehawitmeeiatha  tan  in- 
perial  diet,  if  the;  wiifaed  to  biTa  hi*  Ufh- 
neu  eVoei  kinf  af  the  Roauiu :  Sd,  oa 
ucouui  of  the  murieie  of  the  infaata  af 
1  ciontOk  tauto  deUi  Spain,  i  drdnbciiijccipiaatd  there  thai  the 
taogiaaa^ totto queUo     trchdukF  ,t— u*—  i — ■ — .-j  —  j j 


lioidd  tnt  be  eleeted  an 


cha  pcomiM  il  padn  ataodo  neni  minioii  I  kiag  of  Huogur.  Otbeia,  on  the  coDtnir, 
penMli:  onde  nan  rimcndo  all'  bora  oelti  umnsvhoDi  vera  nndf  aitd  the  tmpenra 
pericoli  c  potendo  no  il  tempo  migUorani     faiber-conieMig,  laja   that  the  aorooaCioft 


nai  le  eoae  di  8.  A,  D  per  la  morte  del  0>-     ought  not  to  late  jjbBe  thai,  baoioae  te 
[>i  o  per  b  fchci  lucceui  dell'  impoia  a  per     ilatei  of  that  Ungdcai  wonld  neier  aOov 


rioraoe  eon  aemiU  la  porta 
pmrreaii  <IeUi  rdigioue  Ft  impedlrzU  in- 
naeT  acquiaiio  di  maggiort  aiuoiiiii 


Ticquiaiio  di  maggiort 
uca  e  domiuio  oel  Ttipui :  E 
qonto  per  lo  pifl  11  cameiali,  c] 


Alleua,  onde  alasdo  all'  hon  immiiienle  la 
■peia  gnau  del  tiaggio  d'  Ulma,  li  uria 
potato  ditferire  in  altro  tempo,  pon  potendo 

E""- '--'-■' 


to  take  ^ace  without  Ua 
m  nni  prvmiaiig  and  iweaiiaf  (a 
.  .. .  ,   like  in  political  and  rdigiooa  poMta. 

poli-  til  that  hit  father  had  promiaed  whi'e  plaaed 
~  -  '  iDgnlerperili:  bRiee,>atheiBidpenli  did 
not  now  tiiit,  and  aa  tba  tlbin  of  ail  hirii- 
DHi  might  auA  improre  with  tinc^  bj  tha 
death  of  Gabor.  or  by  ^a  prMpetooa  erenti 
of  the  empire  or  otherwjae.  it  wii  not  wdl 
to  perplex  the  coniciciice  of  tbii  ;oui^  prince 
bf  itauttincthedooroD  theadTiDCaatldi- 
gion,  and  niEu' 


che  non  i^oWa  rbe  li  faceiee,  ittmasdo  ee- 
eondo  il  coiuiglia  del  vuo  padn  ccnfenorc 

Tcaae  ginrato,  coma  Don  potna  hi  di  meno, 
qnello  che  en  itata  fonalt  gionn  Sua  U" 
Belli  pericoli  giandi.  quili  aU'  boia  non  *i 


:  Zdlj,  Itwuiaid, 
id  that  moit  bj  the  eicbeaoa  people,  that 
the  c«onation  there  would  be  a  coniider- 


ne  Knat  Eipenee  of  the  Vat  joomar  > 
endinr,  it  ihoold  be  pat  off  to  aDOther  til 
ie  laid  dehn  not  bcmg  likel;  to  eauae  i 
etriment :  for  if  Gabotwiabedtoaeiaaas 


enperoT  happening 
Id  do  aa  modi  em 


for  hie  election  aa  king  of  the  Homane  ai 
for  the  marrian  of  the  infaota  of  Spain, 
infflnd  that  the  duke  ihoold  be  reall;  kin 
of  Unngarj.  and  that  be  could  aianme  thi 
tide  by  election  ilane.  Pinieibeii 
Taiiance.  ilthoogfa  the  Splniih  ae 

made  new  applicationi  for  tba  a. , 

■ajiug  that  in  Spain  the  marriut  of  the  in- 
ftsta  with  the  duke  wooU  not  Ga  agreed  io, 
the  anaeeaaian  in  the  kingdoD  bring  thooriit 
otherwiaa  inaccaic,  hii  pu^earr,  with  nil 
uanal  pia^,  dedaced  that  he  did  not  wiifa  it 
to  take  Mice,  loandeiing,  ionKdin|;  to  the 
eoDPari  Of  hia  bther-confeiKr,  that  it  woold 


u*C^odd 
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Rdalio  status  eccle«uie  et  totiiu  dioeoesii  AupittanM  1629.--rAoo(raDt  of  the  itite  of  thm 

church  And  whole  diocese  of  Augsburg,  1&29.] 

Of  no  particular  iruportauce.  In  the  maiu,  the  amunstanees  of  the  city  of  Avigabutg 
mlhr  are  brourht  under  consideration. 

The  authors  chief  subject  is  the  active  inflnenre  and  final  renoral  of  the  paotert— it 
"paeudo-doctors"  from  Au|pburg. 

He  hopes  that  after  this  being  effected  throuf^  Jerome  Imhof  and  Bendi.  Rehlmgea, 
who  were  with  the  emperor,  all  would,  in  a  short  tone,  again  become  Romas  cathoiig. 


114. 

Legatio  apost*  P.  Aloys.  Carafrie  epiacopi  Tricarieensis  sedente  Urbano  VIIL  Pont.  M.  ad 
tractum  Rlieni  et  ad  pror.  iaferioris  Germaniae  obita  ab  sono  16SM  uaqoa  ad  — >— i 
1634.  Ad  C-  Franc.  Barberinum.— TApoatoHc  legation  of  P.  Aloys.  Carafii,  biahop  ot 
Tricmrico,  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VHI.,  to  the  Rhine  country  and  the  pofviaeaa 
of  Lower  Germany,  performed  from  1624  to  1634.  To  caidiaal  Fianc:  Baibetmo.} 
A  very  copious  report,  of  204  leaTcs ;  somewhat  diffuse,  to  be  sure,  but  compriaiiig  good 
th^i|p. 

First,  there  comes  an  account  of  the  journey,  where  again  much  space  is  taken  vp  witli 
matters  of  no  consequence.  The  nuncio  cornea,  among  other  places,  to  Fnlda.  He  taken 
cradit  to  himsdf  for  having^  reduced  to  eight  the  sixteen  snoestors^  whom  ereiy  candidate 
had  to  produce  in  wder  to  his  being  capable  of  entoying  the  dignity  of  abbot. 

He  IS  particularly  full  on  the  subject  of  the  anair  of  lieee  with  the  bishop,  in  which  lie 
himself  took  an  active  part.    He  transferred  the  seat  of  the  nundoship  from  Cologne  to 

liap. 

Without  doubt,  the  moat  remarkable  part  of  the  report  is  a  deacription  of  the  Roman 
eathoUc  universities  of  that  day  iu  the  district  of  the  nuncioship. 

We  see  frtnn  it  how  entuely  the  higher  braachea  oi  instruction,  at  that  time,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Tliey  were  the  masters  in  Treves  and  Mains ;  Paderbom,  Mfinster, 
•ad  Osnaburg,  where  a  hich  school  had  been  founded  shortly  before,  were  entirely  ia  Uieir 
hands :  yet  they  taught  only  humanitr,  philosophy,  and  theolofnr.  The  (civil  and  eaaon) 
laws  were  altogether  neglected.  In  Cologne,  whidi  stiH  held  the  first  piaoe  amo^g  ^eae 
imiversities^  medicine  was  lectured  on  by  (m\j  two  teachers,  and  these  had  few  to  haten  to 
than.  The  grand  evil  in  Col(^e,  in  early  times,  was,  that  the  professon  were  quite  too 
lidily  provided  with  prebends. 


"  Earum  opibiis  ad  Wtam  ckmentcm  et 
suavem  instruct!,  raro  aut  nunqiiam  ipsi  sa- 
cram  doctrinam  tradebant,  sed  ahorum  vica- 
fia  opera  passim  utebantur.  Hinc  sine  pon- 
davB  et  metbodo  instruebantur  academia,  et 
aani  quiadeni  fedle  circuraagi  solebant  pri- 
ttsquam  universam  illi  theologiam  audirent 
Ea  res  vero  antehac  non  parum  incommoda 
teerat  archidioeceai  Coloniensi  et  praesertim 
ditionibus  Julise  Cliviae  ac  Montium,  quod 
pro  adeunda  in  iit  animarum  procuratione 
laparandisque  religionis  catholicae  ruinia  pa- 
lachi  ct  saoerdotes  idonei  hoc  pacto  nisi  post 
issimum  diem  non  instituebantur." 


[Beiug  furnished  by  the  wealth  of  theae 
(prebcndi)  for  an  easy  and  pleasant  life,  they 
seldom  or  never  taught  theology,  but  M<Un- 
arily  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  aub*i 
stitutes.  Hence  the  students  were  instructed 
without  weight  and  method,  and  fifteen  yeara 
used  easily  to  be  passed  before  they  hwd  a 
complete  course  of  theology.  This,  however, 
had  been  formerly  no  great  inconvenience  to 
the  archdiocese  of  Cologne,  and  particularly 
to  the  jurisdictions  of  Juliers,  Clevea,  and 
Mons,  because  fit  parish  ministers  and  prieata 
for  engaging  in  these,  iu  the  cure  of  soula^ 
and  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  catholic  re> 
hgi<Hi,  could  on  this  footiug  be  ordained  only 
at  a  very  distant  date.] 

This  the  Jesuit  fithers  sbolishcd.  The  Three  Crowns  College,  which  was  handed  over  to 
them,  eiyoyed  a  great  reputation  in  1634 :  it  had  1200  students  attending  it.  But  it  was 
bot  so  easv  to  eradicate  that  taste  for  the  enjoyments  of  life.  The  master  of  the  banqueta 
augmented  the  costs  of  promotion  and  the  luxury.  "  Tota  quadragesima  sunt  quotidie 
academicorum  symposia.** — [During  the  whole  of  Lent  there  sre  daily  wine  parties  among 
the  students.]  Our  bishop  gives  no  bad  description  of  the  Catholicism  and  the  good  living 
of  Cologne. 


"  Populua  Coloniensis  religionis  avitse  re- 
tineotissimus  est,  quam  utique  semel  suscep- 
tam  nunqnam  deaeruit.  Tolerantur  quidem 
in  dvitate  fismiliae  aliquae  sectariorum,  sed 
vctitum  eia  est  exerdtium  omne  sectarum 
suamm,  et  acre  gravi  muktantur  si  qui  dam 


fThe  people  of  Cologne  are  most  retentive 
of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  indeed,  since 
their  first  adopti^r  it,  thev  have  never  aban- 
doned. No  doubt  some  families  of  the  sec- 
taries are  tolerated  in  the  state,  but  they  are 
forbidden  all  exercise  of  their  sects,  and  thoee 


1  TImI  it,  BO  OmU,  Um  tiziwm 


la  hmtMrf—ikt  wmorW  brttrbifa  oTa  nuui's  alztwii 
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habere  primtos  convoitut  et  audire  Lutheri 
aut  Calvini  bncdnatoics  dqnrdieiMiaiitiir.  lu 
aenatum  ipatim  ntilli  eoopiantar  qui  catholiei 
non  fuerint,  ct  qnotquot  in  eo  conscripti  ad 
curiam  reniuat,  aententiini  dioere  aut  ferre 
suffiragium  non  posaunt  iiiai  priua  eodeni  die 
intenrenerint  rei  aacrae  in  proximo  palatii 
aenatorii  aarello.  Noctu  ipai  civia  excubias 
habent  in  potioribua  plateia  civita^  uec  ria 
ftut  injuria  metui  poteat,  quia  atvepita  quovia 
exciti  adaunt  et  opitulantur,  graaaatorta  vero 
ac  aicarioa  in  vincula  conjiciunt.  Sed  et  pla- 
teae  omnca  ratenia  ferreia  noctu  vinciuntur, 
ne  pateant  libeiia  excuraionibus,  ideoque  po- 
pulua  maxime  in  tranquiilo  tgit.  Inter  alia 
plebia  c(»nmoda  illud  imprimia  commemorari 
debet,  lioere  cuiqne  ineunte  hieme  boTea  et 
auea  emere  eoaque  fumo  arefiKere  ac  in  eaeam 
anni  conaequentia,  qua  reacuiitur  avide,  domi 
aervare.  Spatium  Tero  ejiiadem  anni  eia  con- 
cedi  aolet  ad  pretiam  repraeaentandum,  dum 
interim  aliqui  a  aeuatu  oonatituti  mercatori- 
bua  aohiint :  iiec  uuquam  opificea  ulli,quam- 
via  inopea,  patiuntur  auam  ndem  in  ea  re  de- 
aideran,  quia  deinoepa  baud  foret  integrum 
cia  ruraua  ejusmodi  aiinonam  rei  cibariae  Ulo 
tarn  inaig^  subaidio  aeria  publid  coemere. 
Sunt  et  triclinia  tribuum  communia,  in  eiaque 
tioasuut  omucs  iis  diebna  qiiibua  feriantur  in 
nebdomade,  constituto  pretio  admodum  facili. 


are  heavily  fined  who  maj  be  caught  aecretly 
holding  private  conventielei,  and  hearh« 
Luthera  or  Calvin'a  rantera.  None  are  a£ 
nitted  into  the  aenate  itaelf  who  hB\-e  not 
been  catholica,  and  all  who  have  been  enrollad 
aamembcta  and  come  to  the  curia»  can  neither 
expreaa  their  opinion  nor  give  their  vote^  im- 
kn  they  have  that  aamc  day  taken  part  in 
the  aolemnttiea  of  religion  in  the  chapel  nea»- 
eat  the  aenatorial  palace.  At  night  the  citi- 
aena  themaelvea  keep  wateh  in  the  larger 
aquarea  of  the  city,  nor  ia  violcaMe  or  iuwlt 
to  be  dreaded,  aeeing  that  the  inatant  tliqr 
hear  a  noiae,  tliey  fly  to  the  apot  and  ren4ler 
aasiatance;  but  robbera  and  aaaaaaiaa  they 
throw  into  prison.  Moreover,  aO  tite  atrecta 
are  cloaed  at  idght  with  iron  diaina,  to  pnv 
vent  their  being  opm  to  looae  excuxaiona : 
the  people  acooniingly  lir^  for  the  moat  part, 
very  quietly.  Among  other  advantages  eiK 
joyed  oy  the  common  people,  the  firat  to  be 
recorded  ia  that  each  ia  allowed,  at  the  onn- 
mencement  of  winter,  to  purchaae  oxen  and 
pigs,  and  to  dry  them  with  amok^  to  be  pi»- 
aerved  at  home  during  the  year  following  for 
food,  of  which  they  eat  greedily.  They  are 
allowed  the  whole  of  that  year,  however,  for 
the  pavment  of  the  price,  certain  persona 
meanwhile  who  are  api>ointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  senate,  paying  the  price ;  nor  is 
couvivan."  it  ever  found  that  any  of  the  artisans,  how- 

ever poor,  allow  their  want  of  good  faith  in 
this  matter  to  be  felt,  since  in  that  case  it 
would  no  longer  be  in  their  power  again  to 
purchase,  with  such  si^ial  aid  from  the  pub- 
lic money,  their  provision  of  that  kind  of 
food.  The  nublic  tables  of  the  tribes  are 
common,  and  in  these  all,  on  week-day  feati- 
vals,  may  meet  in  convivial  parties,  at  a  fixed 
and  very  moderate  price.] 

But  not  only  cities  and  universities,  but  princes  and  occurrences  also  are  described.  Fer- 
dinand of  Cologne,  "^vitate  morum,  nrofessione  pietatis  et  ingenii  maturitatenitUisecun- 
dus"  [second  to  none  in  gravity  of  morals,  the  profession  of  piety,  and  maturity  of  geniua] ) 
Frederick  of  WUnburg,  "  linguarura  etiam  cxtcranim  peritia,  morum  suavi  quadam  gravi- 
tate, pnidentissima  dexteritate  omnibus  cams"  [a  man  endeared  to  all  by  hia  skill  even  in 
foreign  toii^ies,  by  a  certain  suavity  and  seriousness  of  manner,  and  by  great  prudence  and 
tact] ;  Casunir  of  Mains,  "  eloqiiena  vir  in  Germauico  idiomate,  legationibua  fnnctua" 
[eloquent  in  the  German  tongue,  and  one  who  has  discharged  embaasiesj. 

L.  CarafTa  adduces  also  many  remarkable  things  in  the  way  of  occurrences.  I  know  not 
the  ^ouud  of  the  opuuon  that  Wallenatein  might  have  taken  Stralsund,  "  si,  quod  mnlti 
existimant,  pecuniam  quam  urbem  capere  non  maluisset"  [if,  aa  many  think,  he  had  not  pre- 
ferred taking  money  to  taking  the  city].  He  accounU  it  a  great  mischance  that  Tilly,  ort 
the  first  movement  of  Saxony,  had  not  ventured  to  throw  himaelf  on  that  country.  The 
account,  also,  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of  Cologne  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  of  the 
French  projects  that  appeared  at  that  critical  moment,  is  very  remarkable. 


"  Ex  acrepta  clade  ad  Lipsiam  fractae  virea 
fuerant  et  fracti  catholicoruro  animi,  et  tunc 
repente  imperitia  vel  metus  in  propugnandia 
arcibus  aditum  hosti  victori  magnum  aperu- 
erunt,  ut  riscera  iinperii  mox  infestis  armia 
invaderet,  ex  quo  Fulda,  Herbipolis,  Bam- 
berga,  Moguntia,  Wormatia,  Spira  diaeque 
urbes  atque  oppida  fuerunt  exiguo  tempore 
vel  expugnata  vel  dedita.  Colonia  supenuit 
principum  exulum  perfugium,  et  hi  thcsauroa 
qua  sacros  qua  laicos  in  cam  ciritatem  impor- 
taverant,  si  quibus  licuerat  tamen  illos  avefaere 
anteouam  ingrueret  ea  belli  vehemena  et  au- 
bita  temnestas.  Ibidem  anxiae  curee  princi- 
pum et  aubia  consilia  ennt,  an.  aicut  propo- 
aiierat  orator  Gallus,  expediret  deiuoeps  neii- 


ns  V  the  defeat  received  at  Leipaic  the  forcea 
ana  the  apirita  of  the  catholics  were  alike  bn>< 
ken,  and  tnen  all  at  once  want  of  akill,  or  fear, 
in  the  defence  of  the  fortLled  places,  opened 
a  vast  entrance  for  the  approach  of  the  vic- 
torious enemy,  so  that  he  could  invade  forth- 
with, with  rancorous  hostility,  the  very  bowels 
of  the  empire,  whence  Fulda,  Wurxburg,  Bam- 
berg, Mams,  Worms,  Spires,  and  other  citiea 
andtowns,  were  in  a  short  time  either  taken  by 
storm  or  capitulated.  Cologne  remained  aa 
thechief  refuge  of  theexiled  princea,  and  theae 
brought  treasinres,  both  sacred  and  aecokr, 
into  that  dty,  in  so  far  at  least  aa  any  were 
allowed  to  carry  theae  away  before  that  vehe- 
ment and  sudden  storm  of  wfir  came  s%iecp- 
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iof  on.    There^  too,  had  the  priaeet  mzioM 
thooffhts  and  dabioiu  eonnids  whether,  mm 
the  French  imheii^kr  had  soggwfted*  H 
were  expedient  firom  that  time  forward,  that 
the  anna  alike  of  theae  princea  and  thoae  ot 
the  citT  of  Colo|^  thoiUd  h.raar  utSAtr 
■ide.  Whether  that  of  the  emperor  or  of  ko^ 
GottaTni.    niit  the  amhtMador  of  tiw  mnat 
Christian  kinifreeommended  to  Colo^aa:  bvt 
he  ttated  that  it  would  be  neiciWMry  that 
nrriaon  oompanies  from  his  Idng'tregnBeotB 
MKmld  be  introdneed  both  into  that  cityaaMi 
into  other  places  ander  the  jorisdictioM  of 
theefectorslprinees;  for  that  thealdaff  Ova- 
tarns,  from  respect  to  Colotnc^  woold  tim 
his  arms  dsewnere,  or  if  m  caeai^  wcia 
nevertheless.,  to  rnolTe  upon  eooua^  ht 
would  deserredly  provdw  the  most  Chnstiaa 
kin^  and  the  alnuiee  being  at  an  end,  would 
b^m  to  experience  his  enmitj  and  aagor. 
Scnoos,  indeed,  seemed  this  condhioa  of 
admitting  the  garrison  troops  of  a 
king  into  the  dties  and  provmoes  of  the 
pire;  bat  much  more  serious  were  those  other 
conditions,  by  whidi  it  was  proposed  that 
firom  tbencefcsth  they  should  mvour  oeither 
party,  because,  in  so  doobtftil  a  eooteat,  aot 
to  aid  the  emperor  but  as  it  were  to  deaert 
him,  seemed  most  foreign  to  the  aneieat  piio- 
Cession  of  the  cities  and  princes  of  the  «npire 
itsdf.    But  that  this  was  the  only  ini  awns 
that  remained,  and  the  scde  hsTcn  of  aeen- 
rity  that  could  be  reached,  was  the  opunon 
likewise  of  the  apostolic  nnndo  at  Paris,  to 
whom  I  had  written  about  the  dreadful  dia- 
atter  brought  by  king  Oustams  on  the  catho- 
lic religion  aud  the  temples  and  altars.] 

Tliere  further  follows  a  full  account  of  Wallenstein's  catastrophe,  which  I  will  commoni* 
cate  elsewhere. 


tri  parti,  sen  Caesaris  sen  Gustavi  regis,  tam 
arroa  prindpum  forumdem  quam  arma  ipsi- 
nsmet  dvitatis  Coloniensis  UTcre.  Id  Colo- 
niae  suadebat  orator  christianissimi  regis: 
sed  necessarium  fore  sfflrmahat  ut  in  cam 
wbem  pariter  atque  in  alias  ditiones  prind- 
pnm  electorum  cohortes  praeddiariorum  ex 
re^ps  sui  l^onibus  introducerentur ;  tunc 
onm  rereritus  Cokmiam  Oustams  rex  alio 
arma  conrertisaet,  aut  si  venire  hostis  nihilo- 
ninus  deUberasset,  provocasset  merito  chris- 
tianisdmum  regem,  acfoedere  extincto  inimi- 
citisra  et  iram  ejus  experiri  coepisset.  Gnvis 
aimiram  videbatur  ea  conditio  admittendi 
cohortes  prseddiarias  ngiM  extemi  indvitates 
ac  ditiones  imperii :  sed  grariores  multo  ersnt 
cooditiones  ahae,  qoibus  ut  neutri  parti  fave- 
lent  deinceps  proponebatur,  qui  in  hello  tam 
aadpiti  Caesarem  non  juvare  sed  qusst  dese- 
rere  videbatur  maxima  aliennm  a  {urofesdone 
pervetere  dvitatum  ac  prindpum  ipdusmet 
unperii.  Hocsuperessetamencoosiuieteum 
portum  securitatu  unice  adenndum  esse  jndi- 
eabat  pariter  apostolicus  nuntius  Parisiensis, 
ad  quem  seripseram  de  ingenti  daderdigioni 
catholicae  templisque  et  aris  illata  per  Gus- 
tavum  regem ' 


115. 

Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  del  Sig'  K'  Aluise  Coutarini  dell'  anno  1632  al  1635.— fRe^ 
port  on  the  court  of  Rome,  by  Siguor  Chevalier  Aluise  Contariui,  from  1632  to  1®5.] 
(Arch.  Ven.) 

A  very  copious  report  in  thirty-five  chapters,  written  on  140  pages ;  and  doublv  important 
from  Aluise  Contarini  having  come  immediately  from  France  to  Rome,  and  on  that  account 
baring  been  the  more  capable  of  passing  a  judgment  on  the  singular  political  position  aasumed 
at  that  period  by  Urbau  VIIL 

He  first  describes  the  pope's  spiritual  and  seculsr  system  of  government. 

He  considers  it  ouite  monardiical.  Out  of  all  the  old  congregations,  one  only  regularly 
meets,  that  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  cardinals  have  no  further  privileges  beyond  people  stop- 
ping their  carrisges  on  meeting  them,  the  purple,  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  pope :  the 
pope  is  so  little  disposed  to  consult  them,  thst  on  matters  of  consequence  he  wiu  resort 
ratoer  to  prelates  of  inferior  rank,  whose  hopes  hang  more  upon  him,  than  to  cardinals,  who 
are  already  more  independent. 

But  the  harder  the  reins  are  pulled  up,  the  more  does  authority  become  relaxed.  "  L'an- 
tica  veneratioiie  sta  oggidl  molto  diminuita.*' — [The  andeot  veneration  is  now-a^sys  mudi 
diminished.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Urbino  were  particularly  discontented. 

"  Quei  sudditi  si  sggrsvsno  molto  della  I 


amavano  molto  della  I  [Those  subjects  complsin  much  of  the 
mutatione,  chiamando  if  govemo  di  preti  ti- 1  change,  calling  the  government  of  prieata 
rannico,iqualialtrointeressechc  d'arricchirs:  '  tyrannical,  they  being  influenced  by  no  con- 
e  d*  avansarsi  non  vi  tengono."  i  sideration  but  that  of  enriching  and  advano- 

'  ing  themsdves.] 

The  author  still  laments  continually  that  Urbino  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
pone,  as  involving  a  great  loss  to  Snain  and  Venice. 

He  proceeds  in  a  second  part  to  describe  personal  characters. 


-•Nscque  fl  papa  Urbano  \in.  dd  1567 
(others  say  68)  d*  Aprile,  onde  csmmina  per 
li  69  di  sua  etk,  conservsto  dsl  Tigore  della 
eomplessione  non  soggetts  a  qualsi^oflia  ma- 


[Pope  Urban  Vlll.  was  bom  in  1567  (others 
say  1568)  in  April,  hence  he  is  in  his  69ch 
yesr,  preserved  by  the  rigour  of  his  eonstitft- 
tion,  wliirh  is  not  subject  to  any  ailment,  and 
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lattia,  9  (kUa  Tivadtli  ddl'  ingmo.  IjA  ita- 
tun  mediocre,  fl  color  bntno,  ilpelo  bianco, 
I'occhio  Yivo,  U  periar  pronto,  ktemperatim 
aanguigna  e  bihoea.  ViTe  con  gran  regola. 
R^ola  in  |pran  parte  le  sue  attioni  coi  moti 
del  delo,  dei  qnau  h  mdto  intelligente,  an- 
oordie  con  censure  cprandittime  a  tutti  gK 
altri  n'  habbia  prohibito  lo  atudio.  li  taoi 
moti  MOO  rabtti  e  Tehementi,  tali  die  alcuna 
▼oka  oonflnano  con  la  nassia,  non  potendo  con 
lapatienia  frenirii,  le  oen  e|^  dice  che  questa 
commotione  ddla  bik  di  qnaado  in  qoando 
iragUa  molto  eodtandoil  calore  alia  preterra- 
tione  di  tna  talote.  Cavaka,  villeggia,  cam- 
mina,  ama  1'  eterdtio.  Non  I'afBigge  per  le 
coae  moleate :  e  tutte  queste  parti  concorrono 
a  predirli  qualche  anno  di  vita  ancora,  non 
oatante  die  nd  tempo  del  mio  loggioruo  assai 
decadntotia. 

"  £  arrivato  al  papato  con  on  tenritio  oon- 
tinno  di  90  e  pii!l  anni  alia  corte.  Fu  prima 
prelato  di  s^inatara  e  poi  gorematore  di 
Eano.  PoGoappreaao,  per  opera  di  Francesco 
Barberini  suo  lio  patemo,  prelato  di  poco 
grido  ma  di  gran  riochease  acciimnlate  con 
parsimonia  fiorentina,  comprb  nfBdi  in  corte 
e  finalmente  il  chiericato  di  camera.  Cle- 
mente  VIII.  lo  impiegb  in  diverse  caricbe,  ma 
particolarmente  sopra  quella  dd  novo  tigUo 
aei  Po,  dacche  sono  arriTate  in  gran  parte  le 
diffcrenxe  preseuti  dd  ronfini  con  la  repab> 
lica,  per  la  cognitione  cbe  professa  di  ^ndl' 
affar%e  per  il  disgusto  che  allora  non  si  ese- 
guisae  a  modo  auo.  Fa  poi  dair  istesso  Cle- 
mente  mondato  nmitio  in  Franda,  prima  es- 
traordinario  pn  tenere  a  battesimo  il  re  pre- 
sente,  e  poi  ordinario  di  Enrico  IV.  sue  padre, 
doTC  si  mostrb  celantissimo  ddl'  immunitji 
ecclesisstica.  Paolo  V.  saccessore  di  Cle- 
mente  lo  coufermb  nella  medesima  legatione 
di  Francis :  poi  lo  fece  csrdinale,  legato  di 
Bologna,  e  htomato  a  Roms  prefetto  ddla 
signature  di  giustitia,  carico  d'  onore  et  im- 
piego  ben  grande.  Finalmente  del  1623  fu 
m  luogo  di  Gregorio  XV.  con  pratiche  molto 
artificiosc  assonto  al  poutificato  nell'  eti  sua 
di  56  anni :  et  oggi  corre  il  XIII.  snno,  con 
dinguBto  di  tutta  la  corte,  alia  quale  non  meno 
che  ai  priucipi  toma  con  to  i  pontificati  bren, 
perche  tanto  piil  ten^ouo  conto  di  tutti,  ab> 
Londano  nelle  gratie,  non  temporalissano 
come  se  fossero  hereditaij  del  papato,  e  final- 
mente la  corte  in  generale  trova  impiego  e 
fortuna  nella  firequensa  delle  mutationi. 

"  In  ogni  stato  hebbe  il  pspa  di  se  stesso 
grande  opinione  con  affetti  di  dominio^  *^ii!^ 
gli  altri  e  dispreszo  al  consiglio  di  tutti.  Far 
ch'  egli  cserata  oggidl  tanto  piil  liberameute 
qnanto  che  si  ritrora  in  posto  sopra  a  tutti 
eminente.  Ha  ingeeno  giande,  ma  non  giu- 
dido :  ingcguo,  perche  nelle  cose  che  da  lui 
solo  dipendono  e  che  riguardano  la  sua  per- 
sona e  casa,  si  t  sempre  condotto  ove  ha  oesi- 
derato,  senza  omettere  gV  inganni  e  ^1i  artifidi 
di  lui  molto  connaturdi,  come  d  Tide  parti- 
colarmente  ndle  pratiche  dd  suo  papato,  nelle 

auali  seppe  far  convenire  nella  sua  persona  le 
ue  fattioui  coptrarie  di  Borghese  e  Ludo* 
risio,  solo  col  far  credere  all'  una  d*esser  ini- 
roico  ddr  altra :  ne^li  affari  poi  generali,  nd 
quali  d  richiede  il  giudido  di  saper  ben  con- 
^iunijrere  gV  interessi  ddla  sede  apostoHca  con 
c^uelli  degli  dtri  prindpi,  d  h  osserrato  il 


hy  the  Tivadty  of  hia  genius.  He  is  of  the 
middle  siie,  of  a  brown  eomplcxion,  white 
hair,  lirdy  eye,  prompt  ntteniice,  aangoine 
and  bilious  temperament.  He  lives  with  greet 
regvlanty.  He  rq^nlates  hit  actions  in  a 
great  meaiare  by  the  motiona  of  the  hesvena, 
of  which  he  knows  a  great  deal,  atthoagh  he 
haa  prohibited  the  study  of  them  by  the  ben- 
viest  censures,  to  aO  others.  His  own  move- 
ments are  sudden  and  vehnnent,  audi  at 
sometimes  to  border  npon  madneas,  beinr 
unabk  to  restrain  them  with  patience,  albot 
he  says  that  this  commotion  of  the  Irile  from 
time  to  time,  b^  adtin^  heat,  availa  modi 
for  the  preservation  of  hia  hedth.  He  ridea 
about,  eqjo^  the  comitrr,  wa]k%  bkn  enr- 
tut.  He  18  not  fretted  with  aonoyaacea; 
and  all  these  pardndarsconcmr  in  leamng  one 
to  think  he  may  live  some  years  kiD|;er,  not- 
withsUnding  at  th^  time  of  my  aqjoom  1m 
had  fdlen  off  maeS, 

He  came  to  the  popedom  after  an  nnintar- 
rupted  course  of  thirty  years*  service  at  eomt 
He  was  first  prdate  of  the  Mptatmra,  and 
then  governor  of  Fdio.  Shortiw  afterwards^ 
with  uie  assistance  of  Frsnds  Barberino,  hia 
patemd  nnde,  a  prelate  of  little  repute^  but 
of  great  riches,  accumulated  with  Florentine 
parsimony,  he  bought  oflkea  at  court,  8d4 
finally  the  derkship  of  the  chamber.  Cle- 
ment Vin.  employed  him  in  various  diar^pes, 
but  chiefly  in  superintending  the  new  cutting 
of  the  Po,  from  which  the  preseat  differences 
about  boundaries  with  the  republic  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  arisen,  owing  to  the  knowledge 
he  professes  to  hsve  of  that  affkir,  and  to  the 
disgust  he  feels  at  matters  not  haviii|[^  been 
conducted  st  that  time  as  he  wished.  He  wo 
then  sent  by  the  same  Clement  as  nundo 
into  France,  first  extraordinsry,  to  hold  the 
present  king  up  to  baptism,  and  then  as  ordi- 
nary uundo  of  Henry  IV.,  this  king's  father, 
where  he  showed  himself  most  sedousforthe 
ecdesiasticd  immunities.  Paul  V.,  Clement's 
successor,  confirmed  him  in  that  F^ch  lega- 
tion ;  then  he  made  him  cardind,  l^ate  of 
Bologna,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  prefect 
of  the  segnatura  of  justice,  an  honourable 
charge,  and  very  high  oflSce.  Findly,  in 
1623,  he  was,  with  many  artful  intrigues, 
nused  to  the  pontificate  in  the  place  of  Gre- 
gory XV.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six ;  and  now  he 
is  passing  his  thirteenth  year,  to  the  disgust 
of  the  whole  court,  to  which,  not  less  than 
to  the  princes,  short  pontificatih  prove  advan- 
tageous, for  so  much  the  more  do  they  (the 
Sopes)  make  account  of  all,  abound  in  favours, 
o  not  temporise  as  if  they  had  inherited  the 
popedom,  and,  finally,  the  court  in  genord 
nuds  employment  sua  fortune  in  the  mquent 
recurrence  of  changes. 

In  tvaj  condition  of  life,  the  pope  has  had 
a  high  opinion  of  himself,  induigmg  drs  of 
superiori^  over  others,  and  depreciating  the 
counsel  of  dl.  It  seems  that  at  present  ha 
conducts  himsdf  more  liberdly  m  propor- 
tion as  he  finds  himsdf  in  a  podtion  that 
places  him  above  dl  others.  He  haa  much 
|;enius,  but  not  much  indgment :  genins,  for 
m  matters  that  depeua  on  himself  slooc^  and 
that  respect  his  person  and  fionily,  be  haa 
dwaya  proceeded  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  of  his  desire,  withouf  omitting  those 
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MUM  tmumt  per  ■empn  itato  aumdMroliL 
TViwlo  dichianmo  il  negotio  di  Valtdlina :  la 
gnem  di  M«atoTB,  che  non  Miebbe  t^iiuta 
M  il  papa  ai  fotse  dichivito  c<»itio  iX  prisM 
inaotatore :  la  perdita  di  Mantora,  attnbuita 
ai  vivcri  chehoeTerono  rii  Alnmani  dallo  atato 
Mdeaiastioo,  aeiua  ^uali  coBTauYa  loro  o  dia- 
aaaediarla  o  monzsi ;  la  pnfettttra  di  Bama 
data  al  nipoCe,  privando  la  lede  apoatoUca 
dell'  aaiitteiiia  oi  tanti  miniath  di  prindpi 
cbe  aoDO  il  piik  bel  fiw^  di  lei.  et  anrraTaDOo 
lo  atcsjo  nipote  d*  invidia,  di  rifriiarai  e  d'  am 
poato  aasf^utameiite  inaostentabUe  dopo  la 
moite  del  poatefice ;  il  mal  tennine  asatoai 
contro  r  ambaadatore  di  V.  Serenitlk  siio  pie- 
oeaaoTe,  laaciandolo  partire  aenaa  aoddiaibt- 
taooe ;  1'  ultima  comprotettione  di  Fnncia 
nel  ca^oale  Antoaio  nipote  prima  perauaaa 
et  acconaeutita,  poi  ritrattata  e  prohibita,  coo 
nota  appreaao  il  mondo  di  grande  artifido^ 
per  non  dire  inranno,  e  c<mi  diviaione  deUa 
propria  caaa.  Tralaacio  il  gran  detrimento 
che  aotto  il  nreaente  pontefice  ha  fatto  la  re- 
ligione  cattoiica  in  Fiandra  et  Akmagna ;  i 

Sericoli  aO'  Italia  per  la  negata  diapenaa  al 
oca  di  MantoTa,  e  molto  piii  per  aversi  por- 
tato  il  papa  in  modo  che  ha  diaguatato  tutti 
i  prinopi  grandi  e  picdoli,  che  neasuno  |^  6 
amico:  onde  ai  h  reao  iocapace  di  poter  eaor* 
citar  con  eaai  loro  ouelle  parti  di  autorit^  e  di 
patemo  consiglio  cne  potrebbe  pacificarli  et 
unirli  inaieme  alia  difeaa  della  leligione :  parti 
die  aono  atate  coal  eaattamente  manr^giate 
e  conoaciute  proprie  de'  poutefid  che  per  aos- 
tenere  il  nome  di  padre  commie,  dal  quale 
proriene  loro  ogni  veneratione,  e  per  mante- 
nere  Tunione  tra  i  prindpi  christiani,  clie 
cagiona  in  eaai  molta  autont^  ai  aoui)  eapoati 
ad  aaiardi,  a  riaggi,  a  pericoli,  non  militando 
ud  nome  di  padre  quei  puntigli  che  nel'  in- 
tromissione  dcgli  altri  pnndpi  possono  facil- 
inente  incontrarsi. 

"Si  ^  sempre  profcssato  il  pana  prcsentc 
neutrale,  attribuendo  asuaglonaraverarric- 
chita  et  ing:r.iiulita  la  tiiacasa  tenia  comprar 
atati  in  regno  di  Napoli  n^  snttomettersi  a 
(avori  dd  principi  grandi.  Nell'  iutemoper(^ 
auo  egh  h  aflettionato  aFrancesi,  le  loro  pron- 
tesxe  e  risolntioni  essendo  piil  confonui  al 
genio  di  S  &*,  in  online  di  che  ha  fatto  Ic 
maggiori  dimostrationi  quando  aegul  I'  ac- 

?iii«to  della  Roscella.  Pcrauase  la  pace  con 
nf^esi,  afllinche  la  Francia  potesse  accorrer  al 
aoccorao  di  Casale  allora  assediata  dai  Spa- 
gnoli:  consi^lib  ai  medesimi  Tacqiiisto  e  la 
conscrvatione  di  Pinarolo  per  ncceasario  equi- 
librio  alle  cose  d'  Italia:  trov6  sempre  pre- 
testi  di  diferir  o  diminuir  i  soccorai  in  Ale- 
magna.  con  opinione,  la  qiial  vive  tuttavia. 
che  a  ii(.  S**  sia  dispiacciuta  la  morte  del  re  di 
Suezia  e  che  piii  jj^a  o  per  dir  mcglio  manco 
tema  i  progressi  de'  protestanti  che  degli 
Austriaci.  And  5  opinion  comune  che  quando 
anciie  fosae  portato  il  papa  dal  card'  Barbc- 
rino,  tutto  Spagiiolo,  a  qualche  unioue  cou 
easi,  tomerehoc  facilmeute  amaggior  rottura 
di  prima.  £  la  caiua  h  r^uesta:  perche  go- 
vemandosi  al  papa  con  artittcio  e  credcndo  che 
Bpagnoli  facciauo  il  medesimo,  aaranno  aera- 

Sre  tra  di  loro  anii  geloaic  d'  ingauni  che  con- 
dcnsa  di  ben  vera  unione." 


I  trieka  and  derieet  which  an  inborn  vithlm% 
aa  appeals  particalarly  in  the  infiriguea  of  hit 
popedon,  in  which  he  hat  eontrim  to  oon* 
oentrate  in  hia  own  penon  ^  oppotite  fte» 
tiona  of  Bocgheae  and  Lndoviaio,  aokiy  bj 
making  the  one  beliere  that  he  i«  hoatile 
to  the  other:  then  in  general  affiura,  whioh 
nquire  jud|;nient  for  knowin^f  writ  how  to 
ooivoin  the  mtereata  of  the  apoatolie 
thoae  of  the  other  prineea,  the  popeia  I 
to  have  been  aUnoat  always  iiencieat. 
he  vaa  declared  to  be  by  the  buaineaff  of  the 
Valteline;  by  the  Mantuan  war,  which  wookl 
not  have  followed  had  the  pope  dedared  him- 
aelf  againat  the  irat  innovator;  the  loaa  of 
Mantua,  attributed  to  the  ptoviaioiia  whkh 
the  Gennana  recdved  from  the  eoekaiMti« 
cal  atate,  without  which  they  moat  have 
raiaed  the  aiege  or  periahed ;  by  the  prcfee- 
ture  of  Rome  being  given  to  the  a^hew; 
depriving  the  apoatolie  aee  of  Uie  nwatite 
of  ao  many  miniatera  of  prineea  whidi  an 
ita  fineat  ornament,  and  loading  the  nid 
nephew  with  envy,  with  vexationa,  and  with 
a  poat  abaolutdy  untenable  after  the  dentil 
of  the  pontiff;  the  ill  toma  he  onploved 
against  the  ambaaiador  o(  yoor  aef«iitiei» 
my  predeceMor,  allowing  him  to  dqmrt  with- 
out  aatiafaction ;   the  laat  ooprotectioa  of 
France  in  the  cardinal  Anthony,  nep^iew,  ftrat 
adviaed  and  oonaented  to^  then  retracted  okL 
prohibited,  with  marka  bdfSore  the  world  «f 
great  artifice,  not  to  aay  of  deceit  and  with 
the  diviaion  of  bia  own  Cunil^.    I  naas  over 
the  great  loaa  that  the  catholic  idunoii  haa 
suffered  under  the  present  pope  in  xlanden 
and  Germany;  the  perila  of  Italy  by  the  le- 
fuaal  of  the  dispeusation  to  the  duke  <^  Man- 
tua; and  mnch  more  by  the  pope  having  be> 
haved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ha\e  disgusted 
all  princes,  preat  and  small,  so  that  none  ia 
friendly ;  whence  he  is  rendered  incapable  of 
exercismg  with  them  those  offices  oi  autho- 
rity and  of  fatheriy  advice  which  might  pad- 
ficate  them,  and  unite  them  tocher  for  the 
defence  of  religion :  offices  which  have  been 
thus  exactly  exerdsed  and  profeaaed  aa  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  pontiffs,  both  in  order 
to  maintain  the  name  ot  common  father,  from 
which  there  accrues  to  them  much  veneration, 
and  to  presene  that  nuion  among  Christian 
princes  which  givea  them  much  authority, 
should  they  be  exposed  to  baaarda,  to  jour- 
neying^ to  dangers,  by  those  punctilios  which 
may  easily  occur  in  the  mutual  traitsactiona 
of  other  priures,  not  leading  to  war  m  the 
name  of  tne  father. 

The  present  pope  has  always  repreaented 
himself  as  neutral,  making  it  part  of  his  glory 
to  have  enriched  and  aggranuiaed  hia  family 
without  bargaining  fur  states  in  the  kingdom 
ol  Naples,  or  by  meanly  seeking  favoura  from 
great  princes.  At  heart,  in  fine,  he  indinea 
to  the  IVench,  their  promptitude  and  bold 
measures  being  more  conformed  to  hia  holi- 
ness's  genius,  with  respect  to  which  he  macte 
great  demonstrations  when  the  acquiaiti<m  of 
Kochelle  took  place.  He  advised  peace  with 
the  Enj^lish  in  order  that  France  might  come 
to  the  aid  of  Casale,  at  that  time  beneged  by 
the  S[MJiiarda :  he  recommended  to  the  aame 
the  acquisition  and  retention  of  Pinvok^  aa 
being  neceaaary  to  the  cquilibriimi  of  affhin 
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in  Italy:  he  alwajt  foond  pretexts  for  deUy- 
iag  or  itiminiihing  sooeoun  m  Gcmuui^, 
while  people  entertain  the  notion,  which  is 
always  prevalent,  that  the  death  of  the  kin? 
oi  Sweoen  would  have  been  ungrateful  news 
to  his  holiiifss^jind  that  he  rgoiced  more^  or 
to  neak  more  comctly,  that  he  trembled  leaa 
at  the  advances  made  by  the  pvotestants  than 
Inr  the  Austrians.  The  opinion  is  current, 
also,  that  even  though  the  pope  has  been  led 
by  cardinal  Barberino,  who  is  quite  Spanish, 
to  some  union  with  them,  he  will  easily  break 
with  them  more  violentlv  than  at  first.  The 
naaon  is  this:  that  as  the  pope  governs  by 
dint  of  cunning,  and  believea  the  Saaaiards 
do  the  same,  there  will  always  be  Detween 
them  rather  a  iealoui^  of  bein|[  over-reached 
than  the  confiaence  of  a  really  sincere  union.] 

It  IS  unneeessaiy  to  mtroduoe  here  the  descriptions  of  the  nephews  riven  by  Aliiise  C<m-> 
tarinL  Even  Francis  Barberino,  although  the  pope  Uked  him  best,  and  although  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  busiuess,  yet  was  quite  dependant  on  his  anckk 


"Nessuno  nipote  di  papa  fti  giamai  aXle 
fatiche  del  negotio  aasiauo  come  egfi  h,  non 
avendo  miuimo  divertimento  :  ma  ^U  h 
andie  vero  che  nessuno  manco  di  lui  haope- 
rato." 


[No  pope's  nephew  was  ever  so  assiduous 
in  the  labours  of  business  as  he  is,  for  he 
never  takes  the  smallest  diversion :  but  it  is 
also  true  that  none  has  ever  effected  IttM^an 
he.] 
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He  declines  any  description  of  the  cardinals.  In  that  corporation  he  finds  a  general 
hypocrisy  prevalent. 

[Such  a  cardinal,  though  in  perfect  health, 
in  order  to  ftualitate  his  getting  the  popedom, 
would  have  it  to  be  believed  that  he  u  mfirm : 
in  speaking,  he  courhs ;  if  he  goes  out,  it  is 
only  shut  up  in  a  seoan  chair.  Such  auother, 
although  a  good  politician,  will  affect  idistain- 
ing  from  all  business ;  while  others  are  talk- 
ing, he  sits  mute,  shrugs  his  shoulders  when 
asked  questions,  and  gives  general  answers.] 

One  might  suppose  that  here  we  have  the  original  on  which  was  founded  the  story  told 
of  the  elevation  of  Sixtus  V. 

The  third  part  follows:  on  political  relations,  full  of  impressive  and  animated  acuteness: 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  most  important  for  us. 

However  disposed  pope  Urban  was  to  the  French,  yet  the  French  were  never  gratified  in 
their  ecclesiastical  demands. 


'  Sark  tal  card**  sanissimo  che  per  £eicili- 
tarsi  il  papato  vorrk  esser  creduto  infermo : 
caminandosoppica,  discorrendo  tosse,  uscendo 
ai  sta  tutto  in  una  seggietta  racchiuso.  Tal 
altro  che  sari  buon  politico,  si  mostrerii  lon- 
tano  da  ogni  negotio,  nei  discorsi  s'  ammu- 
tisce,  ne'  quesiti  si  stringe  le  spalle,  nelle  ris- 
poste  generaliasa." 


"  Bisogna  anche  confessare,  ch'  essi  hanno 
addimaudato  dclle  gratic  difficili,  come  la  dis- 
positione  dell'  abbasie  di  Lorena.  la  nullitk 
de*  matrimonj  tanto  del  duca  Carlo  di  Lo- 
rena  come  di  monsirar  et  altri  similL** 


[It  must  further  be  confessed  that  thev 
have  asked  for  favours  hard  to  be  granted, 
such  as  the  disposal  of  the  abbacies  of  Lor- 
raine, the  ammiling  of  the  marriaee  both  of 
duke  Charles  of  Ix»rTaine,  and  of  Monsieur, 
and  others  like  theae.] 

Francis  Barberino,  too,  was  not  so  much  on  the  Frendi  side  aa  his  uncle  was.  Already 
had  the  Frendi  ceaaed  to  hope  for  any  venr  open  dcdaration  in  their  fiivour,  bat  they  were 
at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  pope  would  not  be  against  them :  that  of  itself  waa  a  grcwt 
advantage  to  them,  that  he  was  tnought  to  lean  to  the  French,  and  the  opposite  party  dis- 
trusted him. 

So  much  the  more  dissatisfied  were  the  Spaniards.  They  bUuned  cardinal  Bo^o  for 
having  allowed  Urban  VIII.  to  be  elected ;  ana  it  was  asserted  that  this  cardinal  waa  gained 
over  only  by  the  promise  ot  manifold  favours.  In  the  nq;otiations  on  the  subject  oi  the 
Valteline,  in  the  policy  of  the  French,  in  the  relations  into  which  Bavaria  had  entered,  ther 
were  resolved  to  see  nothing  but  the  influenoe  of  the  pope's  disfavour.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  Barberino  maintained  that  the  concessions  made  to  them  called  forth  no  gratitude  on 
their  part.    One  perceives  that  the  misunderstanding  was  reciprocal. 

Contarini  treats  most  fully  of  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Venice.  He  considers  the 
chief  source  of  difficulty  to  be  this,  that  whereaa  other  states  were  dreaded  by  Rome  aa  more 
powerful,  or  slighted  as  less  powerful,  Venice  was  considered  and  treated  as  an  e()uaL 

Aheady  was  it  a  snlnect  of  irritation  at  Rome  that  the  English  and  Dutch  enjoyed  some 
firanchises  there.  But  if  once  an  ecclesiastical  person  vras  arrested  on  the  part  of  the  secular 
jurisdiction,  there  >«  as  immediately  a  general  storm. 

The  ambassador  is,  notwithstanding,  of  opinion,  that  people  durst  not  allow  themaelves  to 
be  put  out  of  countenance.  The  nuncio  waa  commissioned  direetlv  to  maintain  the  best 
unoerstanding  with  the  best  liked ;  those  who  had  most  confession-diikisai. 
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[And  your  attUeaoet  sunr hold  H  fbri 

■oca  as 


"£  VY.  E£.ten|Biioper  conttante,  che  eol 
meno  di  aueflti  tab  veogono  i  nuntii  a  riaa-    tain,  that  by  meant  of  woA  aa  theae  the 
pore  U  midoUo  delli  arauoL"  nnndo«  ooma  to  know  the  fory  mmuom  of 

MCKeta.3 

80  mnefa  the  more  necriiiry  wo  it  for  the  repnblie  not  to  diveet  itedf  of  ita  anthority. 

But  o?cr  and  abore  this  there  was  a  perpetual  eontention  about  the  boondanee.  Urtaoi 
Vni.  was  in  no  wiie  conndered  as  a  uYourer  of  the  Venetians.  He  wss  paitiealarlj  aet 
upon  sdrancing  the  prosperity  of  Ancooa  at  the  expense  of  Venice. 

lift. 

Diseorso  deUa  makttia  e  morte  del  card*  Ippohrto  Aldobrandino  csmeriengo  di  S'^dneea 
col  fine  deUa  grandessa  del  papa  Clemente  VIIL — [Account  of  the  illness  and  death  of 
csrdiual  Hippolyto  Aldobrsndino,  rhsmberiain  (?)  of  the  holy  churdi  with  the  dose 
of  the  greadiess  of  pope  Clement  VIIL]    1638. 

An  extrsordinary  impression  was  produced  at  Rome  by  the  sudden  downikll  of  the  fiuuly 
of  the  Aldobrandini,  which  bad  been  founded  so  shortly  before. 

The  small  work  before  us  is  written  under  the  influence  of  this  impression.  "E  atato 
sttperato  didla  morte  quell  gnn  iniregno !  ** — HDeath  has  st  last  orercome  that  great  gCBiva !] 
are  the  words  it  b^ins  with.  Of  the  whole  Cunilv  there  survired  <»ly  the  daughter  ei 
John  George  Aldobrandino,  who  necessarily  became  heireM  to  immense  wealth. 

ThefoUowingpassagegivesonenobadideaof  the  state  of  Roman  society:  ''IlmarcfaeaeLa- 
dovico  Lanti,  u  conte  Gio.  Francesco  da  Banii,  Beriingieri  Gessi  e  Bernardino  Biseii^  aqpel- 
tando  tutti  quattro  a  aara  il  pontificato  ae*  loro  aii,  ambiTano  le  none  ddla  ; 
Aldobrandina." — ^The  Marquis  Lewis  Lanti,  count  George  Frauds  da  Bagni. 
Oessi  and  Bemaraino  Bisda,  all  four  looking  emulously  forwsrd  to  the  pontificate  of 
respective  uncles,  intrirued  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Aldobrandina.]  In  h<^  of  the 
pontificate  of  their  uncle  the  presumptive  nephews  became  rivals  with  eadi  other  for  the 
hand  of  the  richest  heiress. 

Yet  neither  this  marriage  nor  the  power  of  a  nephew  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  them. 

Uippolyta  married  a  Borg^hese.  Our  author  is  m  the  utmost  amasemeut.  Pkul  Y.  had 
persecuted  the  Aldobrandini,  and  had  imprisoned  the  fiither  of  Uippolyta  heridfl  Aad 
now  she  married  his  grand  nephew. 

Subsequently  however,  she,  as  we  know,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  nephew  of  a  reigning 
pope.  Innocent  X.,  to  which  the  drcumstances  and  conveniences  of  the  Roman  court  now 
destined  her. 

117. 

Relatione  di  q.  Zuanne  Nani  K'  Procr  ritomato  di  ambasciatore  estraordinario  da  Roma 
1641 10  Luglio.  (Arch  Yen.)— [Kcport  of  ( ? )  Zuanne  Nani  Knight  ProC  on  his  return 
as  ambassador  extraordinary  from  Rome  1641,  10th  July.    (Arch.  Ven.)] 

There  were  misunderstandings  of  various  kinds  incessantly  existing  betwixt  Rome  aad 
Venice:  in  1635  there  appeared  a  fresh  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature. 

A  magnificent  inscription,  in  splendid  words,  set  up  iu  the  Sala  regia  of  Pius  IV.,  testi- 
fied to  au  achievement  of  the  Venetians,  of  which  they  were  exceedingly  proud^  and  which 
waa  paraded  in  their  history :  a  victory  over  Frederick  Barbarossa,  through  whidx  th^ 
asserted  that  pope  Alexander  III.  had  been  saved  from  destruction. 

But  already  had  this  inscription  gradually  come  to  be  thou|^ht  ioadmissibte.  That  it 
should  run  thus :  "Pontifid  Veuetae  reipubhcae  heueficiosua  dignitaa  restituta,"  [By  tlse 
good  office  of  the  Venetian  republic  his  dignity  restored  to  the  pontiff,]  was  dechred  by 
tne  ever-increasing  stiffness  of  orthodoxy  to  be  a  sort  of  insult  The  spirit  of  jealonsy 
with  respect  to  precedence  in  rank  whidi  ruled  the  world,  attached  itself  to  this  long  past 
and  obsolete  occurrence.  Over  and  above  this,  however,  people  bmu  cenerally  to  questiQa 
the  truth  of  the  account  as  it  appears  in  the  historical  hooka  of  toe  \^netians.  Writings 
i^naired  on  both  sides. 

It  involves  a  question  which  has  been  mooted  again  and  again  down  to  our  own  day. 

I  cannot  see  how  it  diould  appear  doubtfid  to  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of  his- 
toricsl  criticism. 

But  however  thst  muht  be,  at  all  events  it  was  not  only  conviction  but  political  jcaloiMiv 
also,  that  prevailed  with  Urban  VIIL,  to  have  that  inacription  first  altered  and  then  eSMSd. 

In  this  ught  slso  was  it  viewed  by  the  repubUc :  as  the  contentiona  about  the  boondanca 
■nd  about  the  precedence  of  the  new  prefect  forthwith  became  more  and  moie  bitter,  Venloe 
for  a  long  time  sent  no  reg[ular  amhasiedor  to  Rome. 

Nani  even,  who  went  tmther  in  1688,  wo  only  extraordinary  ambassador.  He  reasained, 
however,  abcrut  three  and  a  half  yean,  and  his  report  shows  that  he  had  acquired  a  eoiiaid> 
arable  knowledge  of  that  court. 

The  main  olgec^  contemplated  in  his  mission,  was  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  snpnort 
the  repubUc  in  the  event  of  ita  being  attacked  by  the  Turks,  a  danger  whidi  aeemea  at 
that  time  very  imminent. 

Strange  to  say,  this  prsyer  seemed  even  desirsble  to  the  pope.  He  could  oppose  this 
picssing  necessity  to  the  perpetual  demanda  of  the  house  of  Austria,  then  so  warmlj 
pressed  by  the  protestaata  uid  the  French. 
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The  ambassador  would  willingly  have  availed  himself  of  his  mediation  between  the  beUi« 
gerent  powers;  this  pope,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  general  confidence  necessary  for  such 
a  task.  "Pullulando  tante  amareue  coUe  corone,  restava  fiacca,  per  non  dir  quasi  odiosa* 
r  autoritli  del  pontefiM." — [So  mafiy  roots  of  bitterness  springing  up  with  the  crowns,  the 
pontiffs  authority  remained  weak,  not  to  say  almost  hateful.] 

For  the  rest,  this  ambassador,  too,  notices  Urban's  humour  for  wishing  to  appear  strong 
in  a  mihtary  point  of  view.  One  had  to  talk  with  him  about  his  fortifications,  if  he  would 
lie  on  a  good  footing  with  him.  He  himself  would  often  mention  them.  He  said,  indeed, 
that  he  could  within  twenty  days  bring  up  more  than  20,000  men.  He  reckoned  up  the 
pecuniary  resources  be  possessed.  For  the  most  pressing  necessities  he  had  laid  aside 
400,000  scudi :  in  the  castle,  it  was  supposed,  there  still  remained  three  out  of  Sixtus's  five 
millions. 

Let  us  mark  the  description  Nani  gives  us  of  the  pope's  mode  of  conducting  the  govern- 
ment. 


"  U  pontefice  h  nel  prindpio  del  settantesi- 
mo  terzo  della  suaet^  e  nel  tine  del  XVii.  del 
pontiticato,  dopo  un  spatio  di  324  anui  che 
altro  papa  uou  ha  goduto  cos!  longo  govemo. 
£  di  forse  robusto  e  gagliardo,  e  per  tale  li 
piace  di  esser  creduto ;  et  in  effetto,  levato 
qualche  dubbio  di  flussioni  e  d'  accidenti  im- 
provisi  ai  quali  pare  sottoposto,  h  in  tale  co- 
stitutione  di  buona  salute  che  pu6  manten- 
ersi  piii  auni.  Usa  govemo  esquisito  uella 
sua  cura.  Al  prcsente,  ch'^  piii  grave  V  et^ 
manco  s'applica  alle  faccende.  delle  quali  non 
suole  pero  prcnderai  pi^  disturi>o  di  quello 
che  vuole.  La  inattina  h  dispensata  in  audi- 
enxe  et  in  negotii,  il  dopo  prauzo  6  riservato 
alia  quiete  et  alia  couversatioue  domestica, 
nelle  quale  h  allegro  e  faceto,  come  iu  o^ni 
altro  discorso  eruoito  e  facondo,  e  nelle  audi- 
enae  stesse  passa  volentieri  dal  uegotiare  al 
pariare  di  cose  piacevoli  e  di  studio,  al  quale 
e  dedito  assai.  Possede  gran  talenti  e  gran 
quality  Ha  memoria  meravigliosa,  petto  e 
vizore  che  lo  rende  alle  volte  troppo  costante 
nelli  suoi  sensL  Ha  spiriti  grandi  accresciuti 
dair  esperiensa  del  govemo  e  dei  negotii.  De- 
ferisce  assai  al  suo  proprio  parere,  perci6  non 
ama  di  consultare  nh  cura  le  quaJit^  dei  mi- 
nistri,  che  possiiio  maggiormente  far  risplen- 
dere  le  sue  risolutioni.  Non  molto  inclina  al 
gratiare.  £  ardente,  et  alle  volte  con  li  mi- 
nistri  medesimi  dei  principi  non  ha  jpotuto 
dissimulare  il  suo  fervore.  Ama  che  sia  trat- 
tato  seco  con  destresza  e  soaviti :  e  se  vi  ^ 
strada  di  poter  far  declinare  dai  suoi  sensi 
r  animo  di  Sua  S»  questa  h  sola  la  quale,  se 
pure  alle  volte  non  pub  prolittare,  avausa 
oerto,  che  se  non  si  piega,  almeno  non  si 
rompe.  .  . 

" Nel  govemo  presente^desiderata  mafffior 
e  miglior  cousulta,  perche  dove  manca  u  dis- 
corso, suole  mallear  La  ragione :  e  verameute 
pochissimi  sono  li  ministri  e  pochi  quelli  che 
nabbiuo  autoriti  e  coufidensa  a  palazso.  Ap- 
presso  il  pontefice  non  si  sa  akuno  che  possi, 
e  preponeudo  S.  S"  il  proprio  parere  a  quello 
di  tutti,  sogliono  li  altri  o  looarlo  o  secon- 
darlo.  Si  us6  iu  altri  tempi  che  havevano  i 
papi  appresso  di  se  tre  e  quattro  cardinali  e 
con  la  luro  discussione  risolvevauo  i  pid  pmvi 
negotii,  e  si  teneva  per  arcauo  dei  nepoti  me- 
desimi intrudurre  suoi  dipendenti  nella  con- 
fidenxa  del  zio,  per  condurlo  poi  e  guadagn- 
arlo  dove  o  non  potevano  essi  spuntare  o  non 
volevano  scoprirc  gli  affetti  loro  propij. 

"  Barberiuo  non  ha  voluto  cinnure  in  tal 
modo  la  liberti  del  papa :  ma  riservando  a  se 
solo  il  posto  pii^  viciuo  alle  orecchie  di  B.  S*% 
obbliga  gli  altri  a  stare  htirati  et  al  lolo  paier 

II. 


[The  pontiff  is  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  17th  of  his  pontificate, 
an  interval  of  324  years  having  elapsed  since 
any  other  pope  has  eqjoyed  so  long  a  govern- 
ment.   He  is  robust  and  vigorous,  and  is 
patified  at  beiue  thought  so ;  and,  in  fact, 
barring  certain  nuctiuus  and  unlooked-for 
accideuts  to  which  he  seems  to  be  subject,  he 
is  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  may  last  many 
years.    He  usually  takes  the  utmost  care  iu 
the  discharge  of  his  oflSce.    At  present,  as  he 
feels  more  the  effv'Cts  of  age,  he  appliea  lesif 
to  the  things  that  have  to  be  done,  with  which, 
in  a  word,  lie  is  wont  to  trouble  himself  no 
more  than  he  pleases.    The  morning  is  spent 
in  giving  audiences  and  in  business;  the 
time  after  dinner  is  reserved  for  quiet  and 
for  domestic  conversation,  in  which  he  is 
lively  and  facetious,  as  in  all  other  discourse 
he  is  learned  and  eloquent,  and  even  in  au- 
diences passes  willijigly  from  business  to 
talking  on  agreeable  subjects  and  study,  to. 
which  he  is  much  devoted.    He  possesses 
great  qualities  and  great  talents.    He  has  a 
wonderful  memory,  a  courage  and  vigour  that 
make  him  at  all  times  too  constant  in  hia 
sentiments.    He  has  high  aspirations,  in- 
creased by  experience  of  government  and  af- 
fairs.   He  defers  much  to  liis  own  opinion, 
for  he  loves  not  to  consult,  nor  cares  about 
the  qualities  of  his  ministers,  who  might  im- 
Dart  a  greater  splendour  to  his  resolutions. 
He  is  not  much  disposed  to  grant  favoura. 
He  is  ardent,  and  at  all  times  has  been  un- 
able to  dissemble  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
even  with  the  ministers  of  the  princes.    He 
likes  people  to  treat  with  him  skilfully  and 
mildly :  and  if  there  be  any  way  of  diverting 
the  mind  of  his  holiness  from  its  purposes* 
that  alone  ia  the  way,  which,  if  not  always 
effectual,  certainly  makes  some  advancea,  and 
if  it  does  not  bend,  at  least  does  not  break. .  . 
In  the  present  government  there  is  wanted 
a  larger  and  better  consulta,  for  where  dis- 
cussion is  wanting,  there  reason  is  wont  to 
be  wanting  too :  and  tmly  very  few  are  the 
ministers  and  few  those  possessed  of  autho- 
rity and  confidence  at  the  palace.    No  one  is 
known  to  have  influence  with  the  pope,  and 
as  his  huliness  states  his  own  opiniou  before 
that  of  all  others,  these  are  wont  either  to 
praise  or  to  second  it.    It  was  the  practice 
in  other  times  for  the  popes  to  have  with 
them  three  or  four  cardinals,  and  the  more 
serious  affairs  were  brought  to  a  determina- 
tion after  being  discussed  «ith  them,  and  it 
was  part  of  the  secret  policy  of  the  nephews 
themselves  to  introduce  thdr   dependants 
8  P 
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di  lui  •ottoponere  le  proftrie  ^inioni,  uon 
moftrando  ^uito  rhe  di  chi  si  sia  ri  ptiii  al 
pontefloe  di  nefrotio  Mnia  raa  precedente 
pAiticipatione.    Non  li  tenre  perb  nh  anco  di 

Suetta  autohtii,  che  gode  toln,  con  cmeUa 
berti  che  per  avventura  complirebbe  al  bra 
publico  et  al  siio  proprio  intomse :  ma  non 
oMuido  retpirare  contro  le  risoliitioni  e  li  sensi 
del  papa,  prende  molte  rolte  1'  habito  della 
eoataiiza  niedcBima  di  8.  8**,  evaendoai  in  tal 
manicra  »ot'opo«to  al  disfcusto  delle  coronc 
c  d'  allri  pnncipi  e  di  loro  ministri  per  non 
divertire  e  uon  iiopire  in(^ti  ttrani  acddenti. 

"Appretso  di  questo  li  cardinali  pur  si 
doj^liono  e  maBsime  le  creature  di  uou  barer 
apertura  n^  confidenia.  Di  pochiBsimi  mini- 
sen  li  lenre  il  &i^  card'*,  mentre  la  mole  dei 
negocii  et  altre  circostanae  di  molti  lo  pot- 
•ono  render  bisoj^evole.  Pancirola  e  Bicchi, 
auditori  di  rota,  souo  li  piil  domestici  e  li  piii 
adoperati. 

"  Pancirola  ^  so^j^^etto  matnro  e  di  molta  I 
esperienza,  che  fu  impiegato  in  Pieroonte  per 
la  pace  sin  nel  principio  delle  guerre  di  Man-  ! 
tova.  Serve  per  li  negotii  del  eovemo  dello  I 
stato  ecclesiaatico,  e  non  havendo  havuto  che  ' 
trattar  meco,  non  mi  reita  che  dire  delle  roe 
eonditioni. 

"  Bicchi  h  di  gran  spirito,  pronto  et  lagaee : 
dirige  quasi  tutti  li  negotii  dei  pnncipi,  e  par- 
ticouurmente  ha  in  mano  quclli  della  republica. 
£  dipendentissimo  da  Barberino,  quality  che 
lo  rende  oltre  modo  grato  al  ais*  cardinale. 
Ha  incontrato  disgusto  di  molti  ministri 
de"  principi,  nemeno  h  amato  dall'  uniTeraale. 
Non  ha  altra  esperienza  che  quellache  li  con- 
cede r  impiego  presente,  che  h  grande.  Ha 
€g1i  sempre  trattato  meco,  e  nelle  niie  lettere 
e  nella  forma  dei  suoi  officii  1'  areranno  piik 
Tolte  reduto  descritto  VV.  EE.  Tratta  con 
destrezza  e  con  flemma  e  con  altrcttanto  in- 
gegno  e  solertia.  Della  sereiiissima  republica 
parla  con  tutte  le  espressioni  di  riverenza  e 
dirotione.  Tiene  a  more  certo  interesse  di 
pensioni  del  cardinal  suo  fratello,  del  quale  ho 
scritto  altre  volte. 

"  A  questi  aggiungerb  mons'  Cecca,  segre- 
tario  di  stato,  iierche  assiste  al  presente  alia 
trattatione  della  lega.  Non  ha  egli  talenti 
pilk  che  ordiuaij  :  ma  per  la  lun^  esperienza 
oeHa  sua  carica  time  buona  informationc 
de*  negotii.  E  vecchio  assai,  e  si  rrede  vicino 
al  canliualato,  se  ben  dalli  nenoti  h  poco 
amato,  ma  molto  rispettato  per  1  aff(rtto  che 
li  porta  U  8*  Sua.  8crvl  il  segretario  del 
pontefice  mentre  fu  nuntio  in  Francia,  e  con 
passaggio  mostnioso  di  fortuua  ma  solito 
della  corte  occuph  il  luogo  del  padrone  me- 
desimo,  e  mentre  questo  vive  ancora  con  poco 
buona  sorte,  Cecca  gt)de  carico,  rendite  h 
speranze  piii  che  ordinarie.  Appresso  Bar- 
berino non  vi  tono  altri  di  credito  e  di  talenti 
che  mcritino  d'  esser  o^servati. 

**  Per  il  governo  dello  stato  vi  h  consulta 
dei  cardintli  e  dei  prelati,  che  in  due  giomi 
della  lettimana  discute  diverse  occorrense. 
Altre  congregationi  sono  dell'  inquisitione, 
de  propagan&  fide,  del  condlio,  de^  regolari, 
de'  riti  e  d'  altri  simili  interessi.  Tutto  per6 
•erve  a  discorso,  perche  la  risolutione  resta  al 
goato  di  8.  8^  e  del  nipote.  Una  congrega- 
tione  di  stato  si  tiene  di  qiiando  in  quando 
avanti  il  papa  per  le  oeconeuae  pi&  gravi,  ; 


into  the  conidenee  of  their  ttode,  in  otderto 
infloenee  aod  win  hiin  over  where  they  oo«M 
not  carrr  a  {wint  themtehet,  or  did  not  wi^h 
to  rereai  their  own  wiahea. 

Barheriuo  has  had  no  idea  of  tbua  gora^r 
about  tlie  pope's  liberty;  but  reaeiring  to 
himself  alone  the  pbce  nearest  the  can  of 
his  holiness,  he  obh^  the  rest  to  keep  at  a 
distance,  and  to  nbiect  their  own  <^»iiikMia  to 
his  sole  judgment,  not  showing  any  r^ish 
that  the  pontiff  should  be  spoken  to  <«  bui- 
neu  by  an^  one,  be  he  who  he  may,  without 
hia  preoedmg  particijpatioB.     He  does  not 
indeed  any  more  avail  himself  of  the  autho- 
rity which  he  alone  enioys,  with  that  fireedom 
winch  might  perhapa  oe  advantageous  to  the 
public  good  and  his  own  interesta ;  but  not 
daring  to  breathe  against  the  determinationB 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  he  often  as- 
sumes the  habit  of  the  very  constancy  of  hit 
holiness,  in  this  way  becoming  obnoxioos  to 
the  dislUie  of  the  crowned  hcada,  and  of  other 
princes,  and  their  ministers,  for  not  dirertiaf 
or  suppressing  many  strange  caaualties. 

With  hire,  accordingly,  tne  cardinals,  and 
chiefly  those  created  (by  this  pope),  oom^ain 
of  want  of  openness  and  conndenee.  Hia 
lord  cardinal  takes  the  services  of  my  few 
ministers,  while  the  load  of  aflkirs  and  odier 
circumstancrs  might  make  him  fieel  be  re- 
quired many.  Pancirola  and  Bicchi,  audi- 
tors of  the  rota,  are  the  most  fhmiKar  with 
him  and  the  most  employed. 

Pancirola  is  a  person  of  mature  mind  and 
much  experience,  who  was  employed  in  Pio- 
mont  during  the  peace  till  the  eonunenoe- 
ment  of  the  Mantuan  wars.  Ue  serves  in 
the  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  ecdeai- 
astical  state,  and  as  I  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  conduct  business  with  Idm,  it  does 
not  rest  with  me  to  speak  of  hia  personal 
qualities. 

Bicchi  is  a  man  of  great  spirit,  prompt 
and  sagacious :  he  directs  almost  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  princes,  and  has  those  of  the  ra- 
public  particularly  committed  to  him.  Ha 
II  most  dependant  on  Barberino,  a  qnafitj 
which  renders  him  beyond  measure  agreeabfe 
to  tht>  lord  cardinal.  He  has  met  with  the 
dislike  of  many  ministers  of  the  princes,  nor 
is  he  the  less  loved  upon  the  whoie.  He  has 
no  experience  beyond  what  he  has  derived 
from  his  present  employment,  which  is  great 
He  has  always  conducted  business  with  me, 
and  your  excellencies  have  many  timea  seen 
him  described  in  my  letters  and  in  the  form 
of  his  offices.  He  treats  with  skill  and  cool- 
ness, and  with  as  much  genius  as  aasiduUy. 
He  speaks  of  the  most  serene  republic  with 
everr  expression  of  reverence  and  devotion. 
He  has  at  heart  a  certain  interest  in  the  pen- 
sions  of  his  brother  the  cardinal,  about  wnidi 
I  have  written  frequently. 

I'o  these  I  shall  add  monsignor  Cecca,  ae- 
cretaiy  of  state,  as  he  assists  at  present  at  the 
negotiation  of  the  league.  He  has  no  more 
than  ordinary  talents,  but  from  the  long  ex- 
perience he  has  had  of  his  charge,  he  fceepa 
up  a  good  knowledge  of  affiairs.  He  is  pretty 
old,  and  thinks  himself  near  getting  tnt  car- 
dinalship,  although  not  much  liked  by  the 
nephews,  but  much  respected  on  aroennt  of 
the  affection  with  whicn  he  is  reganlad  by* 
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•  lOD  ▼*  inUrvengono  die  le  creatun  e  i  piti 
eonfidc&d  efae  hanno  aervito  neUe  nnntiatura : 
m*  ftnco  questa  sncdt  ■errire  ad  accreditan 
k  ddibcrationi  pidl  eh*  a  riaolverle,  perehe  vA 
»  ditcorre  u^  si  forma  il  decnto  ehe  per 
quell'  opiniooe  uella  quale  ai  aottrane'o  ai 
nacia  iutcndere  eaacr  B.  9^,  et  in  enetto  ai 
ouerelano  i  pontefid  di  non  haver  di  cbi  con- 
ndaic,  pcsdie  tutti  U  eardiuali  rivooo  con  li 
kkio  intereaai  e  riapctti  verao  i  principi  atra- 


hia  hoUneaa.  He  aerred  the  pcAtiff'a 
taij  while  he  waa  nnncio  in  f  raaoa^  and  by 
a  monitroua  jump  of  fortune^  but  not  unuaiml 
in  that  court,  he  obtained  the  ]^ace  of  h^ 
toy  saater,  and  while  the  latter  atiU  Uvea  iu 
no  very  good  eircumataneea,  Ceoca  e^jogra 
more  than  ordinary  office,  reyennca,  and 
hopea.  There  are  no  other  peraona  about 
Barberino  ol  anfficaent  credit  and  talenta  to 
merit  obaenratUML 

For  the  goremmeat  of  the  atate  there  ia 
the  conaulta  of  the  cardinala  and  prdatee, 
«hich  during  two  daya  of  the  week  niamiaaea 
varioua  mattera  aa  they  occur.  The  other 
eongregationa  are  thoae  of  the  inouiaitioB,  of 
the  propaganda,  of  the  council,  of  the  re^o- 
Ur  aergy,  of  ritea,  and  of  other  aueh  like  ui- 
tereata.  All,  howerer,  aenrea  for  diaoourae^ 
for  the  reault  rematna  with  the  good  pleaauie 
of  hia  holineaa  and  the  nephewa.  ▲  cmigro- 
gation  of  atate  mceta  from  time  to  time  in 
the  pope's  preaenoe  for  the  more  aerioua  oc- 
currencea,  and  none  interveuea  there  but  the 
creatnrea  and  the  moat  truated  peraona  who 
have  aerved  in  the  nundoahipa;  but  even 
thia  uaually  aervea  rather  to  accredit  the  de- 
Uberationa  than  to  determine  their  reault^ 
for  no  decree  ia  ever  diacuaaed  or  written  out 
except  aco(»ding  to  the  riewa  that  are  de- 
clared or  underatood  to  be  thoee  of  hia  holi- 
neaa, and  in  fact  the  pontiib  complain  of 
haling  none  in  whom  to  trnat,  for  all  the 
cardinala  lire  wiih  their  intereata  and  viewa 
turned  towarda  forci|^  princea.] 

118. 

Raeoooto  delle  coae  pi^  conaiderabili  ehe  aono  oecorae  nel  govemo  di  Roma  iu  tempo  di 
monar  Gio.  Batt*  Spada. — [Account  of  the  moat  considerable  thinga  that  have  occurred 
in  the  government  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  monaignor  Greorge  Baptiat  Spada.] 

Datinr  from  the  last  times  of  Urban  VIII.,  full  of  aketchea  of  life  and  mannera  relating 
to  the  aepartment  of  the  police  and  jnatice,  and  here  put  on  record  with  the  utmoat 
authenticity. 

Interminable  contentions  still  prevailed  among  the  old  clans :  for  example,  between  the 
Gaetanoa  and  the  Colonnesea :  it  ia  not  only  difficult  to  institute  a  compariaon  between 
them,  but  it  even  requirea  aeveral  daya  fiiUy  to  make  out  a  narrative  of  their  quarrel  in  the 
legal  instrument  adopted  for  auch  a  comparison,  which  one  or  other  side  will  not  feel  itaelf 
inaulted  by. 

Contentions  betwixt  the  French  and  the  Spaniarda.  They  meet  each  other  during  the 
Eaater  holidaya;  each  side  drinks  to  the  health  of  ita  king;  inaulta  are  exchanged;  yet  the 
weaker  party  conducta  itaelf  with  tolerable  moderation :  wut  aa  aoon  aa  it  haa  atrengthened 
itaelf,  aa  soon  as  they  meet  upon  the  public  aquarea,  they  come  to  blowa :  the  bargdlo  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  aepurating  them. 

Put  even  after  they  are  aeparated,  they  rival  eadi  other  on  the  other  hand,  in  oppoaiqg 
the  court  and  the  police  of  Rome. 

The  ambasaadora  are  particularly  difficult  to  maxutge.  Tlioae  pretenaiona  were  ^[raduallj 
act  up.  which  afterwarda  oocaaioned  auch  aerioua  broila.  They  not  only  declared  their  palacev 
to  be  free  towns,  ao  that  they  permitted  forbidden  gamea  to  be  played  there,  but  alxeady 
they  even  wanted  to  take  the  ac|joiniog  houaea  into  their  protection.  Monaignor  Spada  waa 
naturally  oppoaed  to  thia. 

"  Che  ae  ai  eta  uaata  corteaia  con  i  aif^ori  [That  though  it  were  a  usual  piece  of  couiw 
ambaaciatori  di  non  entrare  nelle  caae  loro  e  teay  ahown  to  the  lorda  ambaaaadcwa  not  to 
delle  loro  famiglie,  era  una  troppo  grande  enter  their  houses  and  familiea,  it  waa  eanry- 
eatensione  quella  ehe  volevano  lutrodurre  ing  the  matter  too  far  for  them  to  want  to 
hora,  ehe  n^  anche  nelle  caae  vidne  e  com-  introduce  it  aa  a  prindple  that  no  legal  writ 
preae  nella  medesima  isola  ri  poteaae  far  eae-  ahonld  be  executed  even  in  the  houaea  ad- 
cutione."  joining,  and  oompriaed  in  the  aame  pile  of 

Duildinga.] 

In  an  hiatorical  point  of  riew,  what  ia  of  moat  impwtance  is  two  attempta  upon  the  Ufo 
of  Urban  VIII.,  that  are  here  reported  ou  with  all  desirable  authentidty. 

"  1.  Del  pmoeajio  di  Giadnto  Centini,  ne-  I      [1.  The  aubstance  of  the  trial  of  Hyadnth 
ote  .iel  card'  d' A«»roIi.  c  d'a'cimi  complld  |  Centini,nfphewnf  cardinal  d'AacoIi  and  some 
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....  la  •oatania  era,  ch'  etaendo  itato  pro- 
noaticato  di'  al  presente  pontefice  dovetae 
aiiocedere  il  cardinal  d'  Aacoli,  inrag hito  Qia- 
dnto  dd  pronoatico  e  detiderando  di  vedeme 
Dreataiuente  1'  eflfetto  havesse  trattato  con  fra 
Berafino  Cherubint  d'  Ancona  minor  osser- 
▼ante,  fra  Pietro  da  Palermo  eremita,  che  ai 
fkioevachiamarefraBemardino,efra  Domenico 
da  Fcrmo  Ai^ostiuiano,  di  procurare  con  arte 
diabolica  i'abbreviarela  vitaaN.  S",et  aqiieat' 
dfetto  fu  risulato  di  fare  una  statua  di  cera 
rappretentante  il  papa,  come  si  eaaequl.  e  dopo 
mofte  invocatioiii  di  demouii  e  uchticii  fat- 
tigli  la  fluire,  distni^rgere  e  couaumare  al 
luoco,  cou  ferma  credenta  che  distnitta  quella 
dovea«e  terminare  la  vita  di  papa  Urbano  e 
hn\  loco  alia  sacceasione  del  card'  d'  Ascoli 
lio  di  Giacinto. 

"  2.  La  confessione  di  Tomaao  Onolini  da 
Recanate.  Che  per  instigatione  di  fra  Do- 
Bienico  Brancaccio  da  Ba}ni*rea  Aufi^istiniaiio 
era  andato  a  Napoli  per  tcoprire  al  vicer^  un 
aopposto  trattato  di  principi  d'  invadere  il 
TCinio  di  Napoli  con  intereasarsi  aucora  S. 
8**,  e  ch'  il  rimedio  era  di  far  morire  uno  de' 
coUegati  o  il  papa :  al  che  fare  i'  offeriva  il 
padre  Bagnarea  ludetto,  mentre  se  li  dessero 
ae.  3000,  quali  yoleva  dire  al  sagrista  di  N. 
8^,  gii  reao  inhabile,  e  succedendo  egli  in 
qnd  carico,  li  haTerebbe  posto  il  veleno  nell' 
hottia  ch'aveaae  domto  conseCTare  S.  8*"  nella 
measa,  o  pure  qnando  noa  fosae  auccedoto 
aagrista,  narerebbe  operato  che  k>  spedale 
Carcurasio  suo  parente,  mentre  medicava  le 
foDtanelle  a  S.  S^,  Ti  ponease  il  yeleno:  non 
paas^  per6  ad  esprimere  al  vicer^  queati  par> 
ticolan,  poiche  havendogli  accennato  di  dover 
fu  morire  il  papa,  ride  ch'  il  rioer^  non  li 
applied." 


aocomplieea  ....  waa  tfaia,  that  it  harmy 
been  procnoatacated  that  card'  d'  Aaooli  waa 
to  aucxeed  the  preaeut  pope,  Hjacinth  behi|^ 
exdted  b j  the  pro^oatic.  and  wiahinfi:  to  aee 
it  immediatelj  accompliahed,  had  bargained 
with  friar  Seraphim  Chembini  of  Aneom^ 
minor  obaerrant,  friar  Peter  of  Palermo^  a 
hermit ;  that  friar  Bernardino,  and  fkiar  D(K 
minick  da  Fermo  Agoatiniano,  were  aent  for 
to  procure,  with  diabolical  art,  the  ahortening 
the  life  of  our  lord ;  and  for  this  porpoae  it 
waa  resolved  to  make  an  image  of  wax,  repre- 
sentiii*c  the  pope,  as  waa  done,  and  after  maaj 
invocations  of  devila  and  sacrifices  made  to 
them,  to  melt,  destroy,  and  conrame  it  to 
smoke,  firmlv  believing  that,  <m  ita  deatnio> 
tion,  the  life  of  pope  Urbui  would  oome  to 
an  end,  leaving  room  for  the  suooeasiou  of 
card'  d*  Ascoli,  unde  of  Hvadnth. 

2.  The  confession  o(  Tomaso  Oraolini  da 
Recanate.  That  by  the  instigati<ui  of  firiar 
Dominick,  Brancacdo  da  Bagnarea,  Augaa- 
tinian,  had  gone  to  Naples  to  discover  to  the 
viceroy  a  supposititious  agreement  of  the  prin- 
ces to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naplea,  to^pether 
with  his  holiness  further  interesting  himadf 
in  it,  and  that  the  remedy  was  to  effect  the 
death  of  one  of  the  allies  or  of  the  pope :  to 
do  which  the  said  father  Baguarea  offered 
himself,  provided  3000  scudi  were  given  him, 
which  he  wished  to  give  to  the  aacristan  of 
his  holiness,  already  rendered  incapable,  and 
upon  his  succeeding  to  that  office,'  waa  to  have 
put  poison  in  the  host  which  his  holineaa  waa 
to  consecrate  at  the  cdebration  ot  maaa,  or 
in  fine,  in  case  of  his  not  succeeding  as  aacria- 
tan,  he  waa  to  have  contrived  that  the  apo- 
thecary Carcurasio,  his  relation,  in  medieatia^ 
issnes  to  his  holiness,  should  mix  poiaoo  win 
them  :  he  did  not,  indeed,  proceed  to  explain 
these  partictilars  to  the  viceroy,  for  having 
hinted  to  him  that  the  pope  should  be  put  to 
death,  he  saw  that  the  viceroy  did  not  adopt 
the  sujrgestiun.] 


119. 

Uistorica  relatione  dell'  ongiue  e  progressi  delle  rotture  nate  tra  la  caaa  Barberina  et  Odo- 
ardo  Famese  duca  di  Parma  e  Puceusa. — [Historical  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  breaches  that  have  arisen  between  the  Barberino  family  and  Edvard  Famese; 
duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia.]  (library  at  Vienna.  Historia  Prof  n.  899,  224 
leaves.) 


A  part^  writing,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  which  the  origin  of  thoae 
tentions  is  attributed  altogether  to  the  ill  will  of  the  Barberini.  This  author  connecta  also 
the  monti  of  the  bantns  with  those  of  the  state:  that  the  pope  had  readily  granted  the 
reanisite  |>ennission :  that  he  had  thus  made  the  barons  still  more  subservient  to  him. 
("  Nella  erettione  di  siraili  monti  il  principe  era  mallevadore,  riservatosi  il  beneplacito  di 
poteme  dimandare  Testintione  a  suo  piacimento." — [In  the  erection  of  like  monti  the  prince 
was  security,  reserving  to  himself  the  power  at  pleasure  of  demanding  its  extinction. J) 

I  do  not  find  that  this  work,  in  spite  of  its  sise,  makes  any  special  revelations,  or,  as  in 
this  case  we  are  not  at  all  in  need  of  such,  that  it  has  much  merit.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  it  coiMists  in  its  statements  in  re^anl  to  the  anti-Austrian,  and,  in  some  sense,  the 
anti-catholic  leanings  of  pope  Urban 


"Si  lasdava  tal  volta  intendere,  essergli 
ben  in^^ti  li  progressi  de'  cattoUd  contra  li 
heretici,  ma  esser\'i  insieme  da  temere  che 
nn  giomo  queste  prosperiti  csdessero  a  danno 
e  predpitio  de'  medesimi  per  le  gelosie  che 
si  sarebbero  svegliate  in  tutto  il  mondo.  che 


[He  often  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  progress  made  by  the  catholics  against 
the  heretics,  was  gratifying  indeed  to  him, 
but  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  feared 
that  this  prosperity  would  one  day  turn  out 
to  the  loss  and  niin  of  the  same;  through 


1  It  ««uM 


anow*d  lo  i*n  htt  olbtm. — T*. 
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li  imperio  dovesse  uaorbir  ogoi  residue  di 
liberta  che  vi  rimaneym.  Cone  funa  per 
tntte  le  corti  che  dalli  imptilsi  d'  Urbano 
originAMero  quelle  ombre  del  duca  Massimi- 
liano  di  Baviera,  che  apersero  una  graa 
idsma  neir  unione  de'principt  cattolici  poati 
tu  i  abalii,  che  domati  li  heretici  fosse  per 
convertirsi  lo  afonto  delle  armi  Austriache  a 
danui  di  qnei  medesimi  che  erano  atati  mini- 
Btri  delle  rrandeaxe  di  quella  casa:  e  per  dir 
tutto,  vi  fu  cbi  in  c[uei  tempi  si  vantb  di  sa- 
pere  che  la  missione  di  Ceva,  coiifidente 
miiiistro  della  casa  Barberina,  in  Francia  con 
titolo  di  nontio  straordiuario,  havesse  ne'  suoi 

Siil  reconditi  arcani  secrete  commissiooi 
'  ecdtare  il  re  di  Francia  a  mischiarsi  nelle 
tarbulenie  di  Oermania,  a  fine  che  intenden- 
dosi  con  Baviera  si  pensasse  al  modo  di  al- 
Bare  qiialche  argine  alia  creaoente  potenaa 
della  casa  d'  Austria." 


the  jealousy  that  would  be  awakened  through 
out  the  whole  world,  lest  the  empire  should 
absorb  every  remaining  vestige  of  liberty. 
It  was  currently  reported  iu  all  the  courts 
that  from  the  impulses  given  by  Urban  ori- 
ginated those  suspicions  of  duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  which  made  a  huge  breach  in  the 
union  of  the  catholic  princes  that  lay  eiposed 
to  the  threatened  rebounds,  that  on  the  here- 
tics being  subdued  the  force  of  the  Austrian 
arms  would  be  converted  to  the  loss  of  those 
very  parties  who  had  ministered  to  the  ag- 
granaiaement  of  that  family:  and,  to  say  all, 
there  were  peraons  in  those  times  who 
boasted  that  they  knew  that  the  mission 
of  Ceva,  the  conndential  minister  of  the 
Barberini  fsmilVf  to  France,  with  the  title  of 
nuncio  extraordinary,  had  in  the  ihoat  pro> 
found  secrecy  concealed  commissions  to  ex- 
cite the  king  of  France  to  mix  himself  up  in 
the  turbulent  proceedings  in  Germany,  in 
order  that  by  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Bavaria,  means  might  be  thought  of  for 
raising  some  bulwark  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.] 
It  testifies  at  least  to  the  fiict  of  the  diffusion  of  such  >iews  at  this  time. 

120. 
Ddla  vita  di  papa  Urbano  VIII.  e  historia  del  suo  pontificato  scritta  da  Andrea  Nicoletti. 
— [Of  the  life  of  pope  Urban  VIIL  and  the  history  of  his  pontificate  written  by  Andrew 
Nicoletti.]    (8  vols,  in  folio  US.) 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  so  few  good  or  even  so  much  as  readable  bio- 
graphies of  persons  that  have  been  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  must  look  for  the  cause  of  this  desideratum  not  in  any  neglect  of  their  memory, 
which  on  the  contrary,  if  not  over  estimated,  is  wont  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  their 
relations  and  friends :  its  origin  is  rather  as  follows. 

At  first,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  person  is  fresh  in  the  miud,  and  materials  can  still 
be  collected,  people  stand  iu  awe  of  contemporaries  :  they  durst  not  speak  out  all  that  might 
be  said :  a  number  of  personalities  would  be  compromisect  and  a  thousand  animosities  would 
be  evoked  aeainst  the  hero  himself. 

Afterwards,  when  contemporaries  too  have  quitted  the  scene,  when  one  may  venture  to 
trust  himself  to  speak  out,  the  remembrance  of  the  person  has  likewise  passed  away,  mate- 
rials are  scattered,  interest  itself  has  declined,  aud  is  re-awakened  only  in  those  who,  from 
the  point  of  view  suggested  by  historical  science,  wish  to  obtain  information. 

Hence  we  often  meet  in  Italy  with  the  following  result. 

The  materials  are  handed  over  to  a  confidentisi  friend  or  ser>'ant  of  the  family,  who  in 
funeral  must  be  made  privy  (to  facts)  and  supplied  with  information  :  he  puts  these  mate- 
rials together,  duly  arranges  them,  and  combines  them  into  a  connected  narrative ;  yet  this 
is  not  destined  for  the  press :  it  is  preser\'ed  in  manuscript  in  the  family  archives. 

In  this  way  the  susceptibilities  of  contemporariea  are  spared,  and  yet  there  is  obtained 
the  possibility  of  a  future  revival  of  a  rapidly  fading  recollection  in  all  the  fulness  of  truth. 

The  work  of  Andrew  Nicoletti  belongs  to  those  of  this  sort. 

It  contains  the  family  recollections  of  the  personal  character  and  the  negotiationa  of 
Urban  VIIL ;  but  what  the  body  of  the  work  presents,  what  makes  up  the  mass  of  it,  is  the 
incorporation  of  the  collective  ambassadorial  correspondence,  as  conaucted  during  the  21 
years  of  Urban's  pontificate. 

This  biography  consists  essentially  of  a  compilation  of  nundatura  despatches. 

These  are  not  the  final  reports,  the  rehUioni  properly  so  called,  but  the  despatches  them- 
selves ;  how  then  does  it  adapt  itself  alto  to  the  form  of  a  biography  ?  By  the  pope  alwaya 
appearing  in  it  as  himself  r^ulating,  determining,  negotiating. 

I  have  noticed  that  similar  compilations  have  lieen  attempted  in  Venice,  but  as  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  the  republic  d«:lines,  and  only  the  general  mass  of  intelli^nce  is  pro- 
duced, without  the  appearance  of  any  visible  reaction,  tne  attention  is  soon  distracted  and 
fatigued. 

Here  it  is  quite  otherwise^  The  reputation,  the  complicated  political  position  of  Urban 
VIII.,  the  directly  important  bearing  of  all  intelligence  on  a  great  worla-emergency,  pro- 
duces unity  and  interest. 

It  is  very  clear  how  exceedingly  important  the  pieces  of  information  that  are  to  be  met 
with  here,  are  for  the  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war  iu  Germany.  They  throw  light  upon 
it  at  every  conjuncture. 

It  is  true,  that  whether  the  author  pronounces  an  opinion  or  reports  in  his  own  person, 
we  must  not  follow  him  altogether  without  reserve.  Here  and  there  probably  he  failed  in 
procuring  acruratc  information  :  the  ofRdal  colouring  does  not  admit  of  being  diuembled 
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Ill  the  (irigiii  mill  t'irtt  coiicepiiuii  of  ftiich  a  wDrk.  1  will  adduce  ooly  one  example.  In  tba 
;i(i  vdhiiiie  uf  his  work,  p.  6/3,  Nicoletti  uM-rii  iliat  Urban  VIII.  had  htard  of  the  coudu- 
iiiiii  III  a  iM'att;  Ix'twceii  Knj^laiid  ami  France  in  1629  with  bitter  regret  (U  ramniarico  fu 
aiTrbiHsiiuii/;  >(*t  frimi  Aluiw  Cuiiiariiii.  who  pcrsuiially  participated  in  all  the  neffotiations, 
we  Mf  tliiii  iliu  |Mi|ic  eiun  nroiuincnilcd  that  iic^tiaiion — that  conrlusion.  >icoIetti*a 
niistaki*  I*  !••  Ih'  uitnliiitiMl  to  tlui^  ii>>ii<*e  ha^tiii;  fjiru|K:d  him  in  the  iiuinenie  exuberaooe  of 
iiM  fiirn'4|MMuliMiii-<,  iiiiil  (i»  liii  jii-I^Mii;;  of  tiu*  iNipc  accurdiug  to  hii  eccleaiaatical  position. 
Thii^  ilii  iiiuii>  iithcr  rvuiiipU-N  <Hciir.  Yci  tkui  iluc^  uiit  prevent  the  author  fmm  ueiu|;  to 
\$K  hi-lii-ii-il  mii-rt-  Uv  niiTi'ly  cut.TiU'*. 

lli«  iiiiHif  III'  priH-i-iliiri.-  IH  in  tran!>k-r  Uh'  il'H'uments  dirfctly  in  all  their  fulncu.  only  with 
mil  It  iilirrahiiim  iii  arc  rt'iiuirr-l  li\  n  icirratnc.  At  the  must  it  niifht  huppen  that  he  maj 
l.avi*  Irlt  (Hit  or  iiii^iiLiitil  uniuc.  Fruiu  thr  iiatiirt*  of  his  desirn,  which  cons  sted  only  in 
IMitiiii;;  tii;;rth«-r  >ftli:ii  wan  ir:\i  ii  hiiii,  ami  the  rinMiiimtaiict's  ut  the  work,  in  ffwneral,  wniek 
«H«  iiiii  at  nil  iiitriiiti'il  lur  I  hi'  piililu*.  thitf.  meanwhile,  is  nut  at  once  tu  be  aaaumed,  and  I 
hair  |>  ri'innl  nil  iriii*i'<i  nftt. 

Aithiiii;;)i  I  tia\i>  ilihuvntly  iM-rusi'il  nil  thi'sc  lulnines,  and  have  not  neglected  the  oppor- 
luuit}  iif  iiiuLiii;;  iuimU'  iiiii^u-r  of  !i:i<.-!i  iniiioriant  lUHtcrials  fur  Kenvral  hutoiy,  yet  it  vere 
iiiipiiHviliIi'  In  ;;i\r  Miiv  further  airniini  of  tlii.-iii  at  lhi«  place.  He  who  has  to  occupy  him- 
M-lf  Hiih  rorn-'ipoiiili-iiirs,  kimwit  huw  iiiiirh  nutil  bo  read  before  he  can  get  a  clear  viiw  of 
aiiv  one  irMii^acliiMi  (J'tulutHj  wlictcver.  Snrh  dilTiiite  nialcnula  1  i-auiiot  adopt  and  transfer 
mill  (hi«  uiirk. 

Tlien- foll>>\i<i,  iii-\i-rilii>lrN4,  u  di  .«i-n;iiiin  of  I'rbaii  A'lII.'i  hu^t  iiioiufnt%  which  is  ^ery 
iiitrri-Hliii^'.  uii't  ui  lii9  ]K:riioiiHl  cli:iru«-i<T,  ai  thi^  auili  -r  ioiioei\fs  it;  taken  from  the  dose 
of  llie  Mill  i<iliinie. 


"  l!r;iiMi  III  ipiri  LCinnii."  It  ruii«  tluTi'.  "  lie] 
line  ill  <iiiiuii>i  imIiIi  itve!«>ivi  in  Uoniiie  ui'ilto 
pill  del  oolit-i  |M-ri<*iiliiSi :  iitiinliiiieiio.  |i:in'iul>i 
hI  papiiili  rH<.iT-<iiili{ii:uitii  riliii\uti>.  e  >{ipfii-lo 
ehe  ilieiu^i-lte  i  Iihm*  t-niiu  eeiiza  i  li>ru  ium-ii\i, 
e  imn  liHirre  it  iMriltimIe  (irini.ilili,  titriiuTu 
dalU  nuntiiitiin  di  rruiieiii.  rii^-Mitii  il  rap. 
|K-llii  riiriiiiiiili/ro.  «i  ijirliiuni  ill  \i>\>  re  triii-re 
il runnel iifiMirl  |iriio<>iiiiiiliiiiein  Ilrardiiiiile 
liarinTuuM-reilelii- ill  polrrlu  iiiiliirn'  unrhe 
alia  proiii>iiioiii>  de'  ejnliiiuli :  ])erc*io  mui  gli 
itppoie  l.i  |K  riroJiiHii  Miu  ilelH)U-zi>i  e  la  fe))br\> 
lenta  elu-  m*  i;li  |Mitrvu  raddoppian*.  nuziliKlo 
il  |N*ii<iirr>i  V  em  I  fort  olio,  chc  1'u»!M*  ipirtAi  in 
sicuni  drtlii  M.iiulii.  I)i\iilf;:itnsi  la  ^oec  del 
fiitnro  I'liiiri^tiiro.  iiu'iilre  >i  temiii  il  papa  da 
aliMiii  III  >iil'>iiiii  e  ti:i  altri  induli.riiMiiieuN- 
luorto  ni.i  I  III-  |N-r  aUiiiii  i:!oriii  ^i  f<««M>  hi 
iiioric  ill  liii  iN-iiili.ita,  "1  Mile  la  ni:i::u'i'>re 
parti'  ill  Kmim  iiiipaiiril.i,  luiii-iie  eiuneiiiio 
tiiii;i-««i-  iiel  liiii  ullrun //.i  i*  n'lilenlo  prr  la 
neiipi  rata  saliiii-  Ai-i'-irinoi  iia|ioi  il  ear.li- 
nale  Marlirniiti  elu-  il  papa  inni  voleia  \iMiiri> 
afln  prtiiiiiituMie  ili  ule:iii  e.ir.liiiule,  ^iarrlie  lie 
iuaiii-a\aiio  otto  iiel  laero  etilli>};iii.  o  ]M>rrlii* 
mm  riiiiaiii-H»i'  x.Mliiifattii  de*  so;;)^*tti  clie  <>e 
uli  pri>|hine\aiio,  o  iiereliu  lanridr  voleva  al 
iiliivisiiri"  i|  'rlia  eiira.  fi re  emi  ra;:ioiii  ilfi- 
eariNMiiiu-  e  rnii  preL'liiere  1'  ultiiua  priiova  di 
iliHHiiailerirh  in  qiin   ifitinu  il  roiicistom,   e 


There  were  in  tho»e  days,  in  the  end  of 
June,  exrf»!ii\e  heats  in  I'Uirue,  aud  much 
iiion-  duinrcmii;!  than  uiiial  :  nevertheless, 
the  pi-|N-  tiniikin:;  that  he  had  somewhat  re- 
e•>\l■^^l  his  health,  and  Lnowine  that  leTa^ 
tivu  ehurelie;*  weru  witlinnt  their  bishops, 
mill  ihnl  cardinal  Griniaidi.  nn  his  return 
from  the  French  iiuiiciostiip,  had  not  receiied 
hiK  eanlinars  hat,  aniiouncetl  his  intention 
of  holding  »  con^itftory  on  the  next  Monday. 
CanhiiHl  Barberiiio  believed  also  that  be 
iiii^lit  further  lie  induced  to  promote  some 
canliiialii :  therefore  he  did  n(»t  urge  upon 
him  hn  daiij^ernis  state  of  weakness  and  tba 
slow  fever  which  mi<:ht  return  upon  him 
with  iliiulile  violenor.  but  rather  commended 
the  i-l'-a  and  c>>mfMrte.!  him  as  if  he  had  no 
iier.l  to  he  nn\r>M<»  abuiit  his  health.  The 
n'port  iif  the  apprKuelun;;  cou*i»ti>r>'  having 
«pn-ail.  Mhile  the  poju^  wiu  tliMn;;iit  by  some 
lo  b  ■  uionliiiiid,  himI  by  ulherd  to  be  ludubi- 
talily  ilrnil.  Int  tliat  for  Home  days  his  death 
hail  liiiMi  n •iiifttlcd,  the  great-  r  part  of  Rome 
•H-eined  friu'litcncil,  although  every  boily  put 
.  oil  n  face  of  joy  and  cnntei'it  at  the  recoTcnr 
of  111''  health.  Cardinal  BarlH>rinn  afterwards 
Iteroi-iMii;;  that  the  pope  hid  no  wish  to pro-> 
eeed  to  the  promotion  of  any  canliual,  sot'ing 
eiirht  of  them  were  wnniinir  in  the  consistory, 
whether  from  beiii^  di!f»ati!»tied  with  thecan- 


tanlo  pill  M  iiilo|)i'rii  ipiniito  vedeva,  oltre  il     diiiale^  proiMi!«ed  to  hiin,or  iK'causehe  wished 
dniiiio  del  ]iapa.  eiii>  ei;li  .sarrbiM'  riiiia!«i(i  in     to  leave  that  mutter  to  his  successor,  he  did 


diteapito  ilella  utiiiia  e  del  credilo  9im,  iHTeiie 
n'.iu  faeriiiloHi  i  i-unlinali  ^i  sareblK*  eonfermala 
r  opiui'iiie  elie  univerMalinrnte  corrc^a.  clie 
rifli  prr  r.iiji'inr  ilrllr  ifiierre  foj«so  cailuto 


III 9  \ery  utiiinit,  by  reasoning  and  entreaty, 
to  iliixiiiailc  hiiu  from  holding  the  consistory 
diiriiii;  thiKie  days,  and  so  much  the  more  did 
he  iiiten'sl  himself  when  hr  saw  that  heaides 


lalla  poiiMiza  elie  luvi-ia  apprcMO  il  rapa,  v  the  hsirt  to  the  pope,  he  would  he  left  with- 

ehe  4e  hauiae  la  8**  Sua  alliin::ala  iH  uta,  nui  Iiih  estimation  and  credit,  since  by  the 

havr-b'x'    ilouiiiiato    il    eunlinale    Antonio,  min-en'atiou  of  the  canliuals  the  opinion  uni- 

Noii  e«jieiiio>ii  A  quelle  pn'irliien*  e  ra:;iotii  \rr<i.iii\  eurn-nt  would  be  confirmed,  that  by 

nio^Hoil  p:i|Hi,  iiiiMi.iiKiior  Kiiriiih,efiiio«i>eiii|ii  n'a-<'>ii  uf  the  war-«  he  had  li.«t  the  influence 


di  ilan>  pii'o  al  earliiiale  Harboriiioc  di  triiv 
vare  alia  Mta  ili  Siia  S'»  i-nl  riuuioverbi  ilalLi 
(irtta  (Ifl.beMtioiic.  eonlidato  nella  lieucvo- 
leiifa  ill  Sua  II"  \ct»n  ill  se,  utabill  di  ailo- 
|»««rar»ii  nm  ..^'iii  eftieaeia  poi«ibile,  aiirhc  a 
iioine  piilibhi'ii  de'  cardiiiah  e  della  ritta  ill 
Koiua,  di  viih'rio  cliiiiiiaihn>  dal  conri^ton* 
i'reso  adiiii'iiie  il  temixi  uppurtuno,  mtru  d^l 


he  i-i.iv  had  with  the  pofte.  and  that  lia<l  the 
1it>  III  his  linline^s  been  prolonged,  cardinal 
Air.liKiiy  woidd  have  cumc  into  power.  The 
po[K;  belli;;  not  tu  be  moved  by  ttiesc  reasons 
ami  eiitmtie^,  mnn-i;:iinr  K<iscio]i,  profeaa- 
iii;;  to  gratify  curiliiiul  Barberiiio.  and  to  aid 
ill  pre«rriiiig  th«!  life  of  his  holuicss,  by  rr- 
iiioMn.:^'  bun  from  that  meeting,  confiding  in 
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papt,  e  pottowg[li  tnginocchioni  gli  disae  di 
non  volctlo  supplictre  «  nonie  de'  auoi  inini- 
■tri  ni  per  parte  de'  suoi  nipoti  ne  della  coBa 
Barbenua,  ma  della  citti  tutta  di  Roma: 
imperciocche  essendo  la  S**  Sua  stata  eletta 
per  la  salute  de'  popoli  e  per  govemare  la 
chiesa,  abbandonando  la  cura  di  se  medeaima 
con  eaporai  inferma  a  pehcoloso  accidente 
▼enira  insieme  a  lasdare  in  abbandono  la 
dtti  et  11  govemo  commessole  della  chiesa, 
non  lenza  grandissimo  dolore  di  tutti :  im> 
pOfTtare  piii  il  suo  bene  o  il  suo  male  alia 
cfariatiamtk  che  alia  casa  Barberina  o  alia 
9*  Sua  medesima :  che  percio  se  nou  volera 
differire  quella  fatica  alle  preghiere  de'  nipoti, 
h)  fkcesse  almeno  per  Y  istanie  della  citta  di 
Roma,  che  la  supplicara.  II  papa  dopo  di 
enere  state  alqiunto  pensoso  rispose  di  non 
enrarsi  di  prolungare  piil  la  vita,  conoscendo 
H  pontificato  uon  esser  piil  peso  delle  siie 
forte,  et  tddio  harrebbe  proveduto  alia  sua 
chiesa.  Dopo  questa  risposta  essendosi  al- 
qoanto  trattenuto,  si  accorse  monsignor 
Roadoli  che  il  papa  liaTeva  gli  oochi  pieni  di 
lagrime  e  sospirando  si  riyoltb  al  delo  e  pro- 
nippe  in  ferventi  preghiere  a  dio  accioche  la 
maeatii  sua  dirina  lo  rolesse  liberare  dalla  vita 
presente,  mostrandosene  grandemente  anno- 
jato. 

Venuto  finalmente  il  luned)  determinate 
per  tenere  il  concistoro,  concorse  al  palazco 
ntn  moltitudine  di  popolo  cnrioso  di  vedere 
n  papa,  che  poco  avanti  hayeva  creduto  per 
morto.  Appena  entrato,  i  cardinali  si  aocor- 
■ero  havere  egli  hormai  6nita  la  vita,  imper- 
ciocche comparve  languido,  pallido  e  quasi 
smtrrito  nelJe  parole,  e  particolarmente  nel 
fine  del  concistoro  mostrava  di  essere  rimasto 
quasi  senia  intendimento.  Fu  data  la  cagio* 
ne  alP  eccessivo  caldo  della  stagione  accres- 
duto  dalla  calca  della  gente  penetrata  den- 
tro :  e  non  andarono  sensa  biasimo  i  ministri 
mil  intimi  del  palano  et  anche  il  cardiuale 
Barberino  per  non  havere  irapedito  il  papa  da 
qnella  si  faticosa  fontione,  non  sanendo  il 
popolo  le  mauifatture  che  si  erano  tatte  per 
distomelo :  imperciocche  ognuno  dal  Tcderlo 
in  coal  grande  squallore  et  abbattimento  di 
forse  si  sarebbe  niosso  a  pietil,  poiche  chia- 
nmente  conoscerasi  che  il  male  gli  haveva 
ingombrata  la  mente  et  il  rero  aentimento 
du  goTenio  deile  cose.  Dopo  la  propositione 
delle  chiese  e  dopo  havere  dato  il  cappello  al 
cardinale  Qrimaldi  partissi  dal  condatoro 
sommaroente  aggravato  dal  male,  come  ^  fu 
predetto. 

Nel  dl  se^ente  fece  un'  attioue  con  la 

auale  si  acquiatb  fama  di  gran  pieti  e  degna 
i  rimaoere  per  esempio  a  tutti  i  principi  ec- 
detiastid.    Q,neata  tu  di  chiamare  alia  aua  | 
presensa  alcuni  theologi  in  quella  scieoxa  e 
nella  probitk  riguardevoUssimi  e  dal  papa  ' 
cicduti  lontani  dall'  adulatione,  a  quali  ratta  , 
prima  dare  piena  cognitione  di  tutti  li  beni  . 
et  entrate  eodeaiaatiche  deUe  quali  in  tempo  ' 
dd  tuo  pontificato  haveva  arricchita  la  casa  ' 
Barberina,  ordinb  che  gli  riferiasero  se  in  al-  | 
cuna  oosa  egli  haveva  Irapassato  il  potere  e  ' 
r  autoriti  aua :  perche  era  preparato  a  ripi-  : 
gliare  da'  nepoti  tutto  do  che  aggraTare  ^li  ' 
poteva  la  coaciensa  avanti  al  tribunale  di  dio.  ' 
li  theologi  fiirono  il  cardinde  de  Lu|[0^  il 
padxe  Toiquato  de  Cupis  ddla  oompagmn  4ti 


the  kindneaa  of  hia  beatitude  towards  him- 
self, resolved  to  make  his  utmost  efforts,  in 
the  name  further  of  the  public  and  of  the 
dty  of  Rome,  to  dissuade  him  from  holding 
the  cousistorv.  Availing  himself,  therefore, 
of  a  favourable  moment,  he  entered  the  pope's 
apartment,  and  pladng  himself  on  one  knee 
told  him  that  he  did  not  mean  to  beseech 
him  in  the  name  of  his  ministers,  or  on  the 
part  of  his  nephews,  or  of  the  Barbenni  fa- 
mily, but  of  the  whole  citj  of  Rome;  be- 
cause aa  his  holiness  had  been  chosen  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  govern  the 
church,  in  neglecting  to  take  care  of  himself, 
by  exposing  himself  when  infirm  to  great 
risks,  he  at  the  same  time  came  to  n^lect 
taking  care  of  the  dty  and  the  government 
committed  to  him .  by  the  chnrch,  not  with- 
out the  utmost  grief  to  all  men;  that  his  well- 
bemg  or  ill-being  was  of  more  Im]K>rtance  to 
Christianity  than  to  the  Barberini  fiunily  or 
to  his  holiness  himself:  that  therefore  if  he 
would  not  defer  that  exertion,  in  compliance 
with  the  prayers  of  hia  nephews,  he  should 
do  it  at  least  at  the  uigent  request  of  the  dty 
of  Rome  beseeching  it.  The  pope,  after 
musing  for  a  little,  replied  that  ne  did  not 
care  about  prolonging  his  Ufe,  being  awaro 
that  the  popedom  was  no  longer  a  wdght 
adapted  to  his  strength,  and  that  God  would 
provide  for  his  chiudi.  After  this  reply, 
having  been  detuned  a  while  in  conversfr* 
tion.  It  struck  monsignor  Rosciol  that  the 
pope's  eyes  were  surchar^ped  with  tears,  and 
that  he  looked  with  a  sigh  to  heaven  and 
broke  out  into  fervent  prayers  to  God  that 
his  Divine  Majesty  would  deliver  him  from 
this  present  life,  appearing  to  be  grievously 
tired  of  it. 

The  Monday  fixed  for  holding  the  consis- 
tory having  at  length  arrived,  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  nocked  to  the  palace,  curious  to  see 
the  pope  whom  shortly  before  they  had  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  Hardly  had  he  entered 
when  the  cardinals  perceived  that  life  was 
now  over  with  him,  for  he  looked  languid 
and  pale,  and  almost  deprived  of  the  power 
of  utterance,  and  particularly  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  hia  nund  seemed  almost  entirely 
gone.  Tliis  was  attributed  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  season,  increased  by  the  crowd 
q{  people  that  had  found  their  way  in;  and 
the  ministers  who  had  most  to  say  in  the 
palace,  and  cardinal  Barberino  also,  did  not 
get  off  without  blame  for  not  having  pre- 
vented the  pope  from  attempting  so  fatiguing 
a  duty,  the  peojde  not  being  aware  of  what 
had  bieen  done  to  divert  him  from  it :  for  any 
one  from  seeing  him  so  deadly  pale  and  cunk 
in  strength,  would  have  been  touched  with 
pity,  dearly  percdving  that  his  malady  had 
douded  his  understanding  and  all  real  con- 
sdousuess  of  the  direction  of  affairs.  After 
proposing  what  should  be  done  for  the 
churches,  and  having  given  the  cap  to  cardi- 
nal Grimaldi,  he  left  the  consistory  with  his 
illness  extremely  aggravated,  as  had  been 
predicted. 

On  the  day  after,  he  did  what  brous^ht  him 
the  reputation  of  great  piety,  and  deserved 
to  remain  aa  an  example  to  all  ecdeaiastical 
nrincea.  This  was  to  call  before  him  soute 
divines^  the  most  repatcd  in  theologj  and  for 
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Oeti^  et  alconi  altri.  E  ai  nnimb  il  papa  « 
fare  quetta  attione  dal  sereao  che  vide  in 
fronte  al  cardinalc  Barberino»  quaiido  chia- 
matolo  prima  di  tiitti  lo  fece  partecipe  di 
queato  suo  penaiero,  che  non  oatanti  1'  ombre 
paaaate  quaai  voile  parere  di  volere  da  lui 
prendenie  conaij^lio.  I/od6  il  cardinale  la 
pietik  della  S"  Sua,  e  mciAtro  di  haverne  par- 
ticolaro  contcnto,  nperaiido  ma<^iori  (e\i- 
citk  dalla  maiio  liberaliasima  di  dio,  meiitre 
aolo  per  soilisfare  a  Sua  Divina  Maeatik  tutto 
cio  ai  faceva.  Diccsi  che  il  parere  uniforme 
de'  th.  ologia  fu,  che  haveudo  Sua  S**  arricchici 
li  auoi  nipnti,  ])Oteva  con  aicura  cosciensa 
laaciarli  ^dere  tutti  li  beiii  che  haveva  luro 
concetluti,  e  cio  per  due  rafrioiii :  1'  una  per* 
che  havciulo  pruiuossi  al  cardinalato  una 
quautitk  di  aofTK^'tti  quali  non  haveva  pro- 
veduti  di  entratc  secondo  il  lorn  f^'a^o*  1> 
medfsimi  nipoti  havesaero  comoditk  di  ac- 
comoilarli  aecondo  il  loro  biaogno:  1'  altro 
motivo  per  quietare  la  coacieuta  del  papa  fa, 
che  havendo  li  aopradetti  nipoti  in  al  lungo 

{trincipato  e  nelle  paaaate  f^crre  contralto 
'  odio  e  r  iniuiicitie  con  diverai  principi,  era 
ragioncvole  di  laaciarli  ben  comodi  per  man- 
teoere  il  loro  f^^do,  aiiche  per  riputatione 
della  aode  apoatolica,  e  non  eaaere  vilipeai, 
come  auole  accadere  a  quelli  che  dalla  cima 
del  domiiiare  ai  riducouo  a  atato  inferiore : 
onde  r  e83«^re  bene  proviati  di  riccheue  e  di 
beni  di  fortuna  f^li  havrebbe  fatti  maxrgior- 
mente  riapettare :  et  oltre  di  cio  li  meoeaimi 
nepoti  havevano  di  loro  natura  tali  viacere  di 
chriatiaua  pietk  che  havrebbero  erof^te  1'  en- 
trate  in  beneficio  de'  poveri  et  in  altri  uai  pii. 
£  con  queate  et  altre  ragioui  mostr6  il  papa 
di  quietarai. 

Si  andava  dunque  preparando  alia  morte, 
che  da  ae  ateaso  conos(*eva  esser^li  vicina :  ma 
fra  qiieati  pensieri  e  di8})o»itioni  ai  moatrava 
in  tutti  i  m<jpotiamenti  pienodi  pfiustoade^uo 
contro  i  principi  d'  Italia,  aeuteudo  immcnso 
dolore  oe  havease  a  restare  memoria  che  in 
tempo  del  auo  pontiticato  ai  fossero  coUcj^ti 
contro  di  lui  et  have4*$eroa9salitoc<>n  eserciti 
lo  atato  della  chie^ia:  oude  talvolta  proromp- 
eva  in  parole  accrbc,  come  ae  fossero  atati 
■enia  piet^,  aenza  reli^one  e  aenza  leg'ji^e,  et 
implorava  dal  rielo  i^oata  vendetta  per  ve- 
derli  da  dio  f<^sti^ti  prima  di  morire  o  alnieno 
peutiti.  Oih,  come  altrove  ai  h  detto,  ai  era 
con  loro  fatta  la  pace,  finnata  della  S**  Sua  e 
aottoscritta:  ma  in  easa  non  venivano  li  due 
caniiuali  Rnrl>erini  ub  comprcai  nb  nominati : 
onde  Ic  creature  piii  fedeii  giudicarono  che 
mentre  la  casa  Barberina  era  per  la  vita  del 
papa  ancora  temuta,  ai  dovease  impiegare 
o^i  industria  perche  i  principi  Italiani  li 
dichianutsproinclusi  nella  medeaima  pace.  £t 
il  cardinal  Birrhi,  che  af^li  ateaai  principi  and6 
plenipotentiario  per  parte  di  Francio,  affermb 
che  per  non  cssere  certi  <lella  morte  del  papa 
non  aan>h>>ero  stati  lontani  dal  trattarla  e 
dair  accettarla.  Ma  il  cardinal  Barbcrino  con 
ordini  precisi  vietollo.  ordinando  al  Bicchi 
che  di  cio  non  ne  trattaase  pimto,  anrorche  i 
principi  apontaneamente  ^liel'  haveasero  offer- 
to:  uc  Tollc  mai  aopra  di  cio  aentire  consi^li 
di  alcuno,  allegando  per  ra^one  che  il  volere 
loro  eaaere  incluai  ue'  capitoli  della  pace  e 
nominati  in  eaaa  altro  non  era  che  an  farai 
didiianre  peraatoridi  havere  moaaala  guerra. 


their  pertonal  worth,  and  vboai  the  pope 
conaidered  moat  remcnred  from  mdiilatioii»  to 
whom,  after  havings  firat  aeen  to  their  beiiw 
fully  informed  of  all  the  church  coods^M 
revenaea  wherewith  in  the  course  m  hia  poD- 
tificate  he  had  enriched  the  Barberini  faiiul^» 
lie  gave  ordcra  to  report  to  him  whether  in 
anything  he  had  exceeded  hia  power  and  au- 
thority :  iuaamuch  aa  he  was  prepared  to 
take  hack  from  hia  nephews  whatever  mizbt 
burthen  hia  conscience  before  the  tribuuaf  of 
0  id.    These  divines  were  cardinal  de  Lago, 
father  Torquato  de  Ciipis  of  the  conipaoj  oC 
Jeaua,  ami  aome  othera.    And  the  pope  wa9 
encouraged  to  act  tliiia  by  the  serenity  ne  aaw 
on  the  orow  of  cardinal  Barberino^  whei^ 
having  called  him  tirst,  he  communioted  to 
him  this  thought  of  his,  that  notwithstanding 
past  auaptcious,  he  seemed  almoat  to  wish  to 
advise  with    him    about    it.    The  cardinal 

K raised  hia  holineas'a  piety,  and  seemed  to 
e  particularly  well  pleased  with  it,  hoping 
to  have  greater  felicities  from  the  moat  ube- 
ral  hand  of  God,  seeing  all  thia  was  done 
solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty. It  is  aaid  that  it  was  tlie  unanimooa 
judjv^meiit  of  the  divines  that  hU  hoUneaa 
having  enriched  his  nephews,  he  mi^ht  with 
a  safe  conacience  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  poaaeaaiona  he  had  granted  to  them, 
and  that  for  two  reasons :  one,  because  as  he 
had  advanced  to  the  cardinalship  a  number  of 
subjects  whom  he  had  not  provided  with  in- 
comes auited  to  their  rank,  the  aaid  oef^hewa 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  aooonUM^ 
date  them  as  they  might  require :  the  other 
reason  for  quieting  the  pope'a  conadenoe  wai» 
that  aa  the  nephews  above  aaid,  during  so 
long  an  enjovment  of  power,  and  in  the 
courae  of  the  by-paat  wars,  had  incurred  the 
odium  and  enmity  of  divers  princes,  it  was 
reasonable  to  leave  them  well  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  rank,  ix>th  for  the 
credit  of  the  papal  see  and  that  they  might 
not  be  vilipended,  aa  is  wont  to  happen  to 
those  who  arc  reduced  to  an  inferior  position 
from  the  summit  of  domination :  whereas 
the  being  well  furnished  with  wealth  and  the 
good  things  of  fortune,  would  make  them 
more  respected :  and  bcaidea  thia,  the  said 
nephews  had  naturally  auch  bowela  of  Chria- 
tiau  compassion  that  they  would  apply  die 
revenues  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  other 
pioua  uses.  And  with  these  and  other  rea- 
aous  the  pope  aeemed  to  be  quieted. 

He  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  prepare  for 
death,  which  of  himself  he  perceived  to  be 
approaching:  but  amid  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  he  seemed,  in  all  his  conversatimis^ 
full  ot  just  indignation  against  the  prineea  of 
Italy,  being  hugely  afflicted  at  the  thought  of 
history  having  to  record  that,  in  the  time 
of  his  pontificate,  they  should  have  leagued 
together  againat  him.  and  attacked  the  chnrch- 
atate  with  their  armies :  hence  he  often  broke 
out  ill  bitter  words,  aa  if  they  had  been  with- 
out pity,  without  religion,  and  without  lav, 
and  implored  the  inat  vengeance  of  heaven  to 
see  them  chastised  b^  God  before  their  death, 
or  at  least  before  their  repentance.  Alreadr, 
as  has  been  elsewhere  said,  he  had  made 
peace  with  them,  confirmed  by  hia  hcdineta 
and  subscribed:  but  in  that  (peace)  the  two 
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ne*  tnttati  di  pace  non  tit 
nud  MliCo  D^  ti  ootCmni  di  nominare  i  iniiii*- 
tri^ma  iprincipieoapicheapartedellagufim 
sono  venutL 

Vacayano  in  guel  tempo,  come  diand  ta 
detto,  ottolaoghi  nel  lacro  ooUegio  de*  cardi- 
naii :  onde  grande  era  1'  agitatioiie  in  che 
staTa  la  corte,  poteado  oori  gran  numero  ca- 
gionare  non  picdola  mutatione  neUe  coae  de' 
capi  di  fattioni  gii  itabilite.    II  P&P«»  come 

S'tt  Tolte  diaae  a  noi  il  cardinale  JBarberino, 
itiderando  che  i  cardinali  fosaero  in  maggio- 
re  estimatione  e  meglio  provedati  di  entrate, 
pensb  di  ridurre  con  partioolare  coustitutione 
tntto  il  sacro  colle|^o  al numero  di  dnquanta: 
onde  stava  fisao  in  n<m  Cue  altra  promotione. 
Barberino  per6,  conoecendo  che  col  laadare 
tanti  laorhi  vacanti  non  harrebbe  il  napa 
ottenuto  1'  intento  et  haTrebbe  servito  a'  in- 
grandimento  alia  iattione  del  successore,  piii 
Tolte  Bupplioollo  cbe  ai  laadasse  vinoere  dal 
eonaentimento  oumiine  in  promuoTere  tanti 
aoggetti  che  vi  erano  meriteroli  della  porpora. 
Ma  il  tutto  gli  riuad  vano,  rispoudeudogli  il 
pi^  di  non  Tolere  che  alcuni  oe'  suoi  suocea- 
aori  col  suo  eaempio  poteatero  nel  fine  della 
▼ita  pritatamente  aenu  decoro  e  atando  in 
letto  creare  cardinali,  e  che  queato  eaempio 
da  Grq^ori0  dedmoquinto  ricevuto  haveva  e 
vDleva  con  ugoale  gloria  laaciare  a'  poateri. 
Vi  ai  adoperaroQO  aUri  peraonag^^  e  partico- 
lannente  il  cardinale  de  Lugo,  il  quale  per 
render  efficad  1'  istanse  del  cardinale  Barbe- 
rino auggeii  al  papa  il  decreto  concistoriale 
ddU  tre  cardiuau  iatti  gik  apedito  dopo  il  con- 
datoro  in  cni  fd  fatta  P  ultmia  promotione,  e 
che  il  cardinale  Barberino  come  yioecanoel- 
liere  era  obbligato  a  ricordarlo  a  Sua  S**,  non 
perche  promoveaae,  come  fii  il  caao  di  Gr^^ 
rio,  ma  aolo  acdoche  dichiaraaae  i  cardinali 
gii  creati  e  riaerrati  in  petto,  la  quale  publi- 
catione  a  tutto  il  aacro  collejg:iopareva  n^one- 
vole,  nh  vi  era  biscupao  di  altro  condstoro. 
Ma  il  papa,  o  che  fosse  adegnato  perche  il 
cardinaif  Barberino  gli  haveya  proposti  alcuni 
aoggetti  che  non  erano  di  aodiaiattione  di  Sua 
8**,  o  credesse  di  laadare  pid  gloiiosa  la  me- 
moria  di  ie,  stette  aaldo  a  tutte  le  istanse, 
ordiiiando  che  nitmo  piii  ardisae  di  parlargU 

di  promotione 

Era  Taspetto  di  papaUrbano  giocondia- 
aimo,  ma  pieno  di  maeati:  e  sebbene  nd  suo 
temperamentoTi  eraalquanto  di  malinconico, 
aioche  quando  ai  yeniva  all'  emiasione  del 
aangue,  che  per  1'  ordinario  era  ue'  tempi  di 
primayera,  gli  uadvano  dalle  vene  peisetti 
come  gelati  di  quell'  hnmore,  nh  aenaa  queato 
hayrebbe  potuto  profittare  tanto  nelle  letters, 
dioendo  il  filoaofo  che  la  malincouia  contri- 
buiaoe  asaai  per  apprendere  le  adenze  e  rite- 
nerle  impresae  nel  animo.  La  diapoaitioue 
poi  del  onrpo  e  delle  membra  era  nooilmente 
compartita.  La  itatura  piutoato  grande  che 
mediocre:  le  cami  di  colore  olivaatro  e  piu- 
toato piene  di  aucco  che  graaae:  il  capo 
grande,  che  dinotava  un  maraviglioao  ingqpio 
ec  una  vivadasima  memoria :  la  Aronte  spati- 
osa  e  screna :  gli  occhi  di  colore  fra  1'  aasurro 
ft  il  oiauco  *  il  naao  proportionato :  le  guande 
rutonde,  ma  negli  ultimi  aiini  notabumente 
cstenuate :  la  bocca  piena  di  gratia :  la  voce 
bunora,  ma  aoave,  onde  con  la  fiaydla  Toa- 
ouia,  che  aempre  ritenne  finche  tiaae,  uad- 


eardlnala  Barberini  were  not  included  dther 
bjr  name  or  implication:  hmoe  the  moat 
nithAil  of  the  (pope'a)  creatorea  judged  that 
while  the  Barboini  fiunily  oontinoea  atill  to 
be  dreaded  from  the  pope  being  atiye,  erery 
endeayoor  ahould  be  mule  to  get  the  Italian 
priaoea  to  declare  that  thc^  were  indudedin 
the  aaid  peace.  And  carainal  Bicchi,  who 
went  to  thoae  prinoea  aa  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  France,  aflirmed  that  owing  to 
their  not  being  aure  of  the  death  of  the  pope 
they  would  not  be  much  ayerae  to  treating 
about  and  agreeing  to  thia.  But  ordinu 
Barberino  gave  expreaa  ordoa  forbidding  it, 

a  joining  Bicchi  not  to  treat  on  thia  point  at 
,  eyen  although  the  princea  ahould  offer  it 
of  their  own  accord :  nor  would  he  ever  liaten 
to  the  adyioe  of  anybody  on  that  aul^eet, 
^ying  aa  hia  reason  that  their  wiahing  to  be 
mcluoed  in  the  artidea  of  that  peaoe,  and 
named  in  it,  would  be  tantamount  to  thdr 
beiu^  declared  to  have  been  prindpala  in  the 
movmg  of  that  war,  aeeing  that  in  treatiea 
of  peace  it  never  waa  usual,  nor  the  practice, 
to  name  the  miniatera,  but  the  prinoea  and 
chiefs  who  have  had  a  part  in  the  war. 

There  were  at  that  tmie,  aa  we  have  aaid, 
dght  yacandea  in  the  aacred  colle^  of  car* 
dinals;  whence  great  waa  the  agitation  at 
court,  aa  ao  great  a  number  mig^t  cauae  no 
small  cltange  in  the  affaire  of  toe  chieft  of 
factiona  already  eatabliahed.  The  pope,  aa 
waa  often  told  ua  by  cardinal  Barbennov 
wiahing  the  cardinale  to  eiyoy  mora  cfmaide- 
ration,  and  to  be  better  provided  with  iii- 
comea,  thought  of  redudng,  by  a  particular 
conatitution,  the  whole  aacred  ooUere  to  the 
number  of  fifW :  hence  he  remaineareaolved 
to  make  no  farther  promotion.  Barberino, 
in  fine,  Vnowing  that  the  pope  would  not  gain 
hia  object  by  leaving  ao  many  placea  vacant, 
and  would  only  promote  the  ag^sprandiaement 
of  the  faction  of  hia  aucceaaor,  many  timea 
besought  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  common  feeling  in  promoting  aa  many 
persona  aa  seemed  deserving  of  the  purple. 
But  all  was  in  vain,  the  pope  replying  that 
he  did  not  wish  that  any  oif  hia  succeaaors 
should  have  his  example  for  creating  cardi- 
nals at  the  close  of  fife,  privately,  without 
decorum,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  that  he 
had  recdved  thia  example  from  Or^ory  XV., 
and  wished  with  equal  glory  to  Imvc  it  to 
poaterity.  Other  peraona  lent  their  aid  to 
this,  ana  particularly  the  cardinal  de  Lugo, 
who,  to  give  effect  to  the  entreaties  of  car- 
dinal Barberino,  reminded  the  pope  of  the 
consistorial  decree  of  the  three  cardinals 
already  made  on  the  instant,  after  the  (doae 
of  the)  consistory  in  which  the  last  promotion 
took  place,  and  that  cardinal  Barberino,  aa 
vice-chancellor,  had  to  remind  hia  holinetv 
<^  it,  not  that  he  might  promote,  as  waa  the 
caae  with  Gr^ory,  but  only  dedare  the  car- 
dinale ahready  created  and  reserved  m  petto^ 
whidi  announcement  seemed  reasonable  to 
all  the  saored  collie,  nor  waa  any  other  con- 
sistory needed.  But  the  popc^  dther  becauae 
indignant  at  cardinal  Barberino  having  pro- 
poaed  aome  peraona  to  him  who  were  not 
to  the  satiafaction  of  hia  holineaa,  or  because 
he  thought  he  ahould  enhance  hia  own  glory, 
stood  firai  againat  all  theae  eptreatiea,  com- 
3q 
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dft  («M  doldnutte  parole  piene  di  do> 
qocBia  e  ipane  di  Aoii  di  boone  lettere  e  di 
eruditiou  Mere  e  di  •stkhi  eaem|>):  miti) 
nfinodapvdAto  kbarbabonestameiitelMBft 
e  riqiuuiimta,  la  quale  con  la  canitie  nndeva 
il  aoo  aapetto  pia  venerabile.  .... 

"  Veramente  era  tanto  amabile  che  da  vba 
troppa  apertura  in  poi  che  dimoctnva;  ae 
pnre  i'  importanaa  del  ncf^odo  non  lo  ratte- 
■eva,  non  vi  era  altzo  coe  da  cntiei  bene 
attenti  Ti  fane  da  taeeiare.  £  ae  talrolta 
aaliva  in  coUera,  ben  presto  toraava  alia  gio- 
condiU  di  prima.  .  .  . .  L'  opinione  de'  aani 
era  che  con  eno  lui  itimaTaai  nd'CMano  di 
eaaere  o  di  alto  ampere  o  di  uiuno  o  di  poeo: 
poicbe  ticome  noo  iadecnava  di  eaaere  fua>- 
dapiato  dalla  aavieasa  dell'  uno,  cod  coaip»> 
ttfm  taato  all'  altro  che  erii  ateaao  lo  aoccor- 
rera  e  soUeraTa,  ae  pero  questo  nou  foaae 
atato  presimluoao  o  oi]go^ioao,  abosandoai 
della  homaaiU  e  bnoiia  conditione  del  papa, 
il  quale  duro  et  inlleasibile  fu  lempre  con  gli 
oiyoglioai  et  arrogauti,  aicome  altrettanto 
amorerole  e  beni^o  moatravasi  yerso  i  na- 
pettoai  e  modestL  ....  Veno  i  lopradetti 
aenritori  e  Tcrao  ancfae  i  parenti  proprj  era 
diacretitsimo  in  acegtiere  i  tempi  per  valer- 
aene  piil  oomodi  a  quelli  che  a  te  ateaao,  non 
iadegnando  talrolta  di  udire  con  patienaa 
quakhe  parola  o  atto  di  aentimento  o  di  do- 
glienie  loro.  £  nelle  aue  malattie  parerache 
nigliaaae  pid  diapiaeere  de'  natimenti  e  Tieilie 
oerli  aaaiateoti  a  lui  che  del  proprio  male  o 
dr  auoi  dolori.  Coal  auche  non  era  (acile  a 
afofamenti  o  lament!  delle  peraone :  ma  gli 
en  graTe  il  negan  o  vedere  partire  da  se  al- 
cuio  diacoBtento.  Coi  lui  piik  coufidenti  ser- 
vitori  era  giocondiaaimo^  e  taliralta  ocn  easi 
uaava  de'  motti  o  come  ai  anol  dire  de'  aah 
inge^oal  ....  Nou  ai  aoordb  mai  degli 
amia  antichi,  o  foaaero  aaaeuti  o  morti,  et  in 
qneato  fu  ammirabile  la  sua  benevolenia: 
onde  ordinft  al  cardinale  Bisda  aua  creatura, 
che  ero  atato  uno  di  queUi  suoi  piik  confidenti, 
aocioche  haresae  la  cura  di  dargli  ipeaao 
anova  di  loro,  e  »e  foaaero  morti,  che  pigb- 
aase  nota  de'  loro  ducendeuli  per  prmediarli 

all'  occasioni 

"  Fiofl  in  Roma  nel  auo  tempo  grandissima 
abboudauaa  di  tutte  le  coae :  e  aoleva  dire 
che  egli  da  Firenae  haveva  havuto  il  auo  naa- 
cimento,  ma  da  Roma  tutta  la  aua  grandeasa, 
et  havrebbe  voluto  che  oeui  persona  ^^odeaae 
la  felidti  del  auo  pontincato,  che  gU  uiBqj 
venali  nella  canceueria  firuttaaaero  copiosa- 
naente,  e  perdo  egli  era  gratioaaimo  nelle 
apeditioni  dcUa  dataria,  che  gli  artigiani  ndle 
loro  fiuoende  facesaero  grossi  ma  fedti  gua- 
dagni,  e  lo  steaso  facesaero  anche  i  mercanti 
di  ogui  sorte:  e  quindi  era  che  nel  suoponti- 
ficato  currera  tanto  il  danaro  che  ogu'  uito  di 
qualsiToglia  profeaaione  rimaneva  sodisfatto 
e  coutento.  Diede  tali  ordini  per  1'  annona 
che  perdooi  a  apesa  per  mantencre  V  abbon- 
dansa.  Coal  il  suo  maggiore  godimento  era 
che  cli  a^^coltori  non  restassero  priri  di  quci 
gua£ik^ni  che  a  lui  pareva  ti  richiedessero  dal 
pericofo  della  rita  e  della  focolth  che  inipiega- 
▼ano  nella  va»tit^  delle  campagnc  di  Roma  e 
neir  acre  insalubrc :  e  qiiando  qiuist  a  niun' 
altro  impie^^o  pareva  atta  la  maritiroa  che 
delk  a^;ricoitura,  quivi  fiss^  il  pensiero.  e 
tenne  piil  volte  propoaito  di  aeccare  le  paludi 


landing  thet  no  one  ahould  dare  to  apeak  to 
him  any  further  about  promotion.  .... 

The  pope  had  a  moat  agreeable  expreaaion, 
but  full  of  n^jeaty :  and  although  in  his  teui- 
peraanent  there  waa  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  so 
that  whenever  he  waa  blooded,  which  was 
generally  about  the  apring  of  the  year,  there 
came  from  the  reina  small  piecea  as  if  coagu- 
lated by  some  humour;  nor  without  this  couiil 
be  have  made  such  advances  in  literature, 
philoaoj^iera  telling  ua  that  melancholy  cun- 
tributeamuch  tothea:-qniaition  of  the  sciences 
Mid  to  retaiuins  them  m  the  mind.  Then  the 
j  diapoaition  of  the  body  and  limbs  was  uobly 
;  proportioned.  Ue  waa  rather  tall  than  of 
nuodle  aiae ;  hia  flesh  olive-«oloured,  and 
rather  muscular  than  fat ;  his  head  large, 
denoting  a  wonderful  genius  and  a  moat  viva- 
doua  memwy;  hia  forehead  apacioua  and 
aerene;  hia  eyea  betwixt  aaure  and  white; 
hia  noae  well  proportioned;  cheeka  round, 
but  in  the  laat  years  of  his  life  notably 
ahrunk ;  a  mouth  full  of  grace ;  a  roioe  so 
noroua  but  sweet,  whence,  with  the  Tuscan 
accent,  which  he  preaerved  aa  lung  as  he  lived, 
there  flowed  the  sweetest  words,  full  of  du- 
queuce,  and  sprinkled  with  the  flowers  of 
polite  leaminir,  and  sacred  erudition,  and 
ancient  eramplpa :  he  cheriahed,  from  his  rise 
to  the  prelacy,  a  beard  of  respectable  kugth 
and  cut  aauare,wludi  together  with  hia  hoary 
locks,  maae  him  look  moat  venerable 

Trul^  he  waa  ao  amiable,  that  with  the 
exception  of  an  exceasive  opeuneaa  whidi  he 
ahowed,  unleas  the  importance  of  the  matter 
reatrainetl  him,  there  waa  no  other  blot  that 
obaervaut  critica  could  have  detected  in  him. 
And  if  he  ottea  q>uttered  with  paaaion,  forth- 
with he  waa  the  first  to  turn  from  that  to  make 

himaelf  agreeable Tlie  opinion  of  the 

wiae  was,  that  with  him  it  waa  deemed  neces- 
sary to  be  dther  very  wise  or  to  be  little  or 
nothing  in  that  respect:  for  as  he  did  not 
diadain  to  be  gained  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
one,  ao  he  fdt  so  much  for  the  other  that  he 
himself  would  interpoae  to  encourage  him, 
unless  indeed  the  latter  had  been  presuming 
and  proud,  abasing  the  humanity  and  ^ood 
nature  of  the  pope,  who  was  always  hard  and 
unbendiug  with  the  proud  and  arrogant,  aa 
on  the  coutrary  he  appeared  amiable  and  kind 
to  the  respectnil  ana  modest  .  .  .  Towarda 
hia  aervants  above  mentioned,  and  towarda 
hia  own  relations,  he  was  most  discreet  in 
choosing  such  seaaons  for  emploving  them  aa 
beat  suited  them  as  well  aa  himself,  not  think- 
ing it  beneath  him  to  listen  often  with  patience 
to  any  expreasion  of  their  feelings  or  com- 

Claiuta.  And  in  his  illness  it  seemed  that 
e  was  more  annoyed  at  the  sufferings  and 
writhiugs  of  those  who  were  with  him  than 
at  his  own  ailmenta  and  personal  sufferings. 
Thus,  too,  he  had  not  much  patience  when 
people  gave  way  to  outbursts  of  feding  and 
to  lamentations:  but  it  was  pdnful  to  him  to 
refuse  or  to  see  any  one  leave  him  dissatisfied. 
With  his  most  confidential  aervants  he  waa 
moat  pleasant,  and  often  would  indulge  with 
them  in  clever  sayings,  or  as  they  are  called 

wittidsms He  never  forgot  hia  old 

frienda,  whether  absent  or  dead,  and  in  thia 
his  kindness  of  heart  was  admirable :  henoe 
he  etgoined  cardinal  Bisda,  who  had  owed  hia 
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PoDtioe,  per  guadagnare  quelle  immensity 
de^  pacsi  che  hora  sono  lotr  acqiia,  e  cio  per 
beiieficio  publico:  ma  altre  cure  gravi  nun 
f^  laactarono  godere  1'  efletto  di  n  riohoao 
ditq^na  N^  voUe  mai,  per  mautenere la  detta 
abbont^sa,  che  si  Btabiliase  U  presso  del 
grano  e  dell'  altre  vittova^e,  ma  che  ogni 
oosa  foeae  libera,  owiando  in  qoeato  niodo  ai 
monopol) :  onde  i  mercanti  riempieiKio  i  gra- 
nari,  dascuno  fooeva  a  gara  di  veuderlo  a  buon 
mercato,  e  cotl  la  dti  di  Roma  diveniva  opu- 
leota. 

"  Se  poi  Del  luo  poutificato  fionrono  le  let- 
tere,  oon  h  meraviglia:  poiche  D<m  havera 
n^iore  divertimeuto  che  coi  letterati,  quaH 
acocdse  sempre  oon  beni^itiL  e  rimuneroUi. 
Cod  anche  dell*  altre  professioiii  nobili  fu 
amaiitiaaimo,  come  della  pittura,  acoltura  et 
ftltre  buooe  arti,  sicche  non  isdegii6  piik  volte, 
e  particolarroeute  un  gionio,  andaiido  alia 
▼istta  delle  lette  chieae  con  tutto  il  Mcro 
eoUegio,  giunto  a  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
doppo  havere  fatta  oratioue  in  quella  baailica» 
di  entrare  con  la  ateaaa  comitiva  de'  cardinal! 
in  caaa  del  cavaliere  Oiovanni  Lorenso  Ber- 
nino  o^  vidna,  per  vedere  alcuni  lavori  di 
odebre  acoltura  dd  suo  acalpello. 

**L*  ewere  egli  stato  neoetdtato  per  la 
medesima  cagione  d'imporre  loro  le  graveiae 
•  le  gabelle:  onde  tal  volta  a  tali  avvin  n 
fide  |»iaiigere,  dioeudo  che  vuloatieri  havrebbe 
dato  11  proprio  sang^ue  o  de'  luoi  oongiunti 
piik  toato  die  di  seutire  le  affittioui  de'  popoli 
e  di  Roma  e  gl'  incomodi  della  camera  apoa- 
tolica.  £t  a  mousignore  Locenao  Raggi, 
teaorkre  di  easa,  il  oiiale  in  tempo  della  sua 
ultima  infermitk  anab  alia  udieuaa,  diaae  die 
denderava  di  yiyere  ancora  due  soli  mesi  per 
tee  cagioni:  V  una  per  havere  piii  lungo 
tempo  di  penitenaa  e  chiedere  a  oio  il  per- 
dono  de*  sud  peccati :  1'  dtra  per  fiiiire  di 
rimettere  in  castel  Sant'  Angelo  tutto  il  de- 
naro  che  fii  levato  per  la  guerra  di  Castro: 
la  tersa  per  vedere  finita  la  fabbrica  delle 
mura  di  Borgo  c  di  Trastex  ere  et  asscicurata 
la  aitk  di  Roma. 

"Se  le  asioni  eroicbc  del  papa  per  debolezza 
della  mia  penna  sarauuo  seuaa  eloqiiensa, 
sensa  nobilti  di  stile  et  in  somma  iro pro- 
portionate per  un  pontefice  a)  grande,  non- 
dimeno  sono  state  scritte  oon  pura  e  siiicera 
veritii :  il  che  particolarmente  mi  fu  imposto 
et  inculcato  da  chi  teueva  sopra  di  me  su- 
prema  autoritli,  cio^  eke  to  acrivem  templice- 
mente  da  istorico,  e  mi  tenetti  totalmente  Ion- 
tauo  da  ogni  adulatione  e  vanilh  eda  rettorici 
inanmdimetiti,  attendendo  piu  alle  cose  che 
aue  parole. 

"  Ma  tomaudo  alia  sua  applicatione  intomo 
alle  cose  sacre,  oltrc  1'  havere  fatto  emendare 
e  ristampare  il  ceremoniale  Romano,  non 
maoc6  di  dare  molti  ordini  per  la  cap))ella 
pontificia:  per6  o  per  negligensa  de'  miuittri 
o  per  distrattione  ad  altri  gravi  affari  solo 
alrune  cose  prindpali  sono  rimaste  in  osser- 
vania.  Vcro  si  fu  che  riformb  anche  1*  uso 
delle  indulgenze  per  chiudere  la  bocca  agli 
heretid. 

"Finalmente  seUrbano  non  havease  intra- 

}>resa  la  guerra,  o,  per  meglio  dire,  se  non  vi 
osse  stato  provocato  e  tirato  a  forxa,  il  che 
gli  acoelero  anche  notabilmcfhte  la  morte,  nou 
si  poteva  desiderare  n^  pontefice  piu  glorioso 


devatiou  to  him,  and  who  had  been  one  af 
those  greatest  intimates,  to  see  that  he  was 
often  informed  of  the  newa  about  them,  and 
in  case  of  their  death,  that  a  note  diould  be 
taken  of  thdr  deacendants,  that  they  might 
be  provided  for  as  occasions  migtit  occur. . .  . 
Ill  Rome  at  that  time  there  was  a  fluah  <if 
the  greatest  plenty  in  all  things :  and  he  uftd 
to  say  that  he  had  his  birth  from  Florence, 
but  owed  to  Rome  all  his  grandeur,  aud  could 
have  wished  that  everybody  should  enjoy  the 
felidty  of  his  pontificate,  that  the  venal  offices 
of  the  chanceiry  should  fructify  copiously,  and 
thus  it  waa  gratifying  to  him  to  expedite 
affairs  in  the  dataria,  iu  order  that  artisans  in 
their  employments  might  have  full  but  legiti- 
mate gams,  and  that  merchants  of  every  sort 
should  have  the  same :  and  hence  it  waa  that 
in  his  pontificate  there  was  so  much  money 
afloat,  that  everybody,  whatever  was  his  pro> 
fession,  remained  content  and  satisfied.  He 
gave  such  orders  for  the  supply  of  corn,  that 
he  lost  money  in  providing  abimdaiwe.  llius 
it  was  his  greatest  delight  that  the  tillers  of 
the  ground  should  not  he  without  those  gaina 
which  he  thought  were  required  by  the  nskof 
life  and  means  which  thev  Idd  out  in  the 
waste  plains  pf  Rome  andf  in  the  nckly  ur : 
and  since  the  sea-coast  seemed  adapted  for 
almost  no  other  use  but  that  of  agriculture, 
ou  that  he  fixed  his  thoughts,  and  repeatedly 
proposed  the  draining  of  tne  Pontine  marahes, 
m  order  to  gain  that  immense  tract  of  lands 
now  under  water,  and  that  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage :  but  other  grave  concerns  prevented 
him  trom  enjoying  the  result  of  so  glorious  a 
desifu.  He  never  wished,  in  order  to  keep 
up  t  ne  said  abundance,  that  the  price  of  grain 
and  other  victuals  should  be  fixed,  but  that 
everything  should  be  free,  in  this  way  obvi- 
ating monopolies :  accordingly  the  merchants 
filling  the  granaries,  each  strove  to  sell  it  cheap, 
and  thus  the  city  of  Rome  became  wealthy. 
Then  if  literature  flourished  in  his  pontifi- 
cate, it  is  no  wonder:  for  he  enjoyed  nothing 
in  the  way  of  recreation  more  than  the  com- 
pany of  men  of  letters,  whom  he  always  re- 
ceived kindly  aud  remunerated  them.  Thus 
too  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the  other 
noble  professions,  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  the  other  fine  arts,  so  that  often  he  dis- 
dained not,  and  particularly  on  one  occasion, 
when  vidting  the  seven  churches  with  the 
whole  sacred  college,  ou  arriving  at  St.  Mary 
the  Greater,  after  having  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  that  basilica,  to  enter  along  with  that 
train  of  cardinals  the  house  of  the  chevalier 
Giovani  Lorenzo  Bemiiio  which  stood  hard 
by,  that  he  might  see  some  of  the  results  of 
the  celebrated  sculpture  of  his  chisel. 

■  It  had  become  necessary  for  him  for  the 
same  reason  to  burthen  them  with  taxes  and 
imposts:  hence  as  often  as  such  measures 
had  to  be  taken  he  was  observed  to  lament, 
saying  that  he  would  willingly  have  given 
his  own  blood  or  that  of  his  Icmdred,  rather 
than  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  the  pemlea 
and  of  Rome,  and  the  embarrassments  of^the 
apostolic  chambor.  And  to  mondgnor  Lo- 
renso Raggi,  its  treasurer,  who  in  the  time 
of  his  laat  infirmity  went  to  the  audience,  he 
add  that  he  wiahed  to  live  only  two  months 
longer,  and  that  for  three  reasons;  one  to 
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Mbwincrae  di  pUk  epegie  qiialiU,  per  meuo 
driw  qaan  per  molti  anni  del  tuo  pontificato 
eonaerrb  Terso  di  m  Y  amore  nmTenele  di 
tutto  il  chriftianenmo,  aioche  fino  ad  hora  si 
benediee  dai  popoli  la  aoa  rimembransa  per 
qat|^  anni  fdid  ne'  quali  goddettoo  la 
tranqnilUU  e  la  pace." 


have  longer  time  for  penitence  and  asking  of 
Gk>d  the  forgiTeness  <^  his  sins:  next,  to 
finish  restoring  to  tlw  treasaty  the  money 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  castle  of  8t. 
Angdk>  for  tiie  war  of  Castro:  thirdUy,  that 
he  might  see  the  bnilding'  of  the  walla  of  the 
Borgo  and  of  the  TraMBTcre  finished,  and 
the  dtr  of  Rome  secured. 

If  the  heroic  achiefeaienta  of  the  pope, 
throngh  the  weakneaa  of  my  pen,  shall  be 
written  without  doqoene^  withont  dignity 
of  style,  and  in  a  word  inadequatdr  to  tfaie 
eaae  of  so  great  a  pootifl^  they  are  described 
■erertheless  with  pure  and  sincere  Teradty: 
being  what  was  particulaily  eigoined  and 
inculcated  on  me  oy  him  who  haid  supreme 
authority  orer  me;  that  is  to  say,  tm  I 
$homldwriU8impfyai4mhuioriaH,md^kimld 
altogether  obttam  fmm  aU  adkUaHon,  mmi 
vamtjff  and  rikeioneal  JUmrithe*,  tiUemding 
fnore  to  tkmgt  tJUm  to  worde. 

But  if  we  look  to  his  application  to  sacred 
things*  besides  haTing  caused  ^  Roman 
ritod  to  be  amended  uid  reprinted,  he  fiuled 
not  to  sire  out  mai^  rqpilations  for -the 
pontificu  chapd :  in  tat,  whether  firom  the 
UMligeuee  of  ministers  or  from  being  called 
onto  other  serious  aiEurs  only  some  of  the 
prindnal  things  have  continned  to  he  ob- 
senreo.  it  is  tme  that  he  ftirther  reftmned 
tile  use  of  indnlgenoes  in  oidef  that  he  might 
shut  the  mouths  of  hereCica. 

Finally,  had  Urban  not  engaged  in  war. 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly.  Men  proroked 
and  drawn  into  it  by  foive,  whiefa  dicum- 
stanoe  Airther  mndi  hastened  his  death, 
there  could  not  be  desired  either  a  more 
gMoQa  pope  or  a  prince  of  more  eminent 
qualities,  by  means  whereof  he  for  manT 
years  of  his  pontificate  attached  to  himsra 
the  unirersai  aflhction  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  so  that  to  this  day  people 
Uess  his  memory  for  those  happy  years  in 
whkh  they  eiyoyed  tranquillity  and  peace.] 


SECTION    SIXTH. 


LATER  EPOCHS. 


Wb  hare  in  the  preceding  section  comprised  all  that  immediately  relates  to  Urban  VIII. : 
there  still  follow  some  writings  whidi  connect  his  times  with  those  that  came  after. 


121. 

Rdationi  della  vita  del  card'  Ceochini  composta  da  lui  medesimo.— [Account  of  the  life  of 
cardinal  Ceochini  compoaed  by  himseu.]    (Barb.  275  pages.) 

Personal  memorabilia  which  do  not  directly  throw  much  light  on  important  political 
concerns,  but  present  a  ^07  instructive  example  of  the  private  life  ci  a  clergyman,  spent, 
howerer,  alwa^rs  under  important  circumstances. 

The  author  intimatea  that  he  had  composed  it  for  his  own  gratification.  "  Tra  tutte  le 
eose  die  appwtaiio  all*  uomo  sommo  piaoere,  una  h  la  memoria  delta  cose  passate." — [Among 
all  things  that  cive  a  man  the  highest  gratifioition,  one  is  the  rrmerobranre  of  the  past.] 

At  the  age  or  fifteen.  Cecchini  went,  in  the  year  1604,  from  Perugia  to  Rome 

He  had  placed  his  hopes  on  the  Aldobrandini,  with  whom  he  was  distantly  connected ; 
but  prematurely  for  him  Clement  VIII.  died,  and  aftrr  his  death  the  power  of  the  Aldo- 
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teindioi  WIS  gone.  Cecchini,  it  u  true,  ventured  at  the  tame  time  to  cherish  freah  horca: 
he  had  alreac^^  in  Perugia  been  intimate  with  Scipio  Caffardli,  the  same  who,  under  rani 
v.,  eoatnred  to  make  the  potition  of  a  nq)hew  ao  profitable  in  its  reaults:  bat  Caffurdli 
did  not  chooee  to  acknowledge  this  former  acquaintanceship:  the  youth  had  to  I04A  else- 
where for  patronage. 

It  was  now  his  good  fortune  to  attach  himself  to  two  monsignors,  both  of  whom  after- 
wards attained  the  highest  dignities,  Ludovisio  and  PamftUo. 

The  opinion  very  soon  prevailed  throug[hoat  Rome  that  Ludovisio  would  obtain  the  tiara. 
Accordiu^y,  when  his  nephew  Ludovico  m  1619  entered  the  prdature,  many  looked  upon 
him  as  tM  ftiture  cardinal  padrone.  AH  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him;  alrea<hr  lus  firienda  and 
servants  were  endeavouring  to  supplant  each  other.  Cecchioi,  too,  complains  that  othcKS 
had  endeavoured  to  get  him  out  of  the  way;  but  he  contrived  to  keep  his  place;  he  even 
had  it  in  his  power  to  perform  important  services  to  his  master :  ss  a  kinsman  <^  the  Aldo- 
brandini  he  was  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  the  two  fiunilies. 
Cardinal  Aldobranoino  promised  his  vote  to  Ludovisio. 

Ere  long  all  the  requisite  measures  were  taken  in  contemplation  of  this.  Cardinal  Lu- 
dovisio scrupled  long  about  accepting  a  Spanish  pennon  of  1200  scudi,  offered  him  on  the 
coudiision  of  the  peace  with  Savoy :  he  dreaded  thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the 
IVench :  our  Cecchini  had  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  the  French  ambassador,  and  to  di»- 
abuse  his  mind  of  all  the  suspicions  that  might  hence  arise. 

Amid  these  drcumstauces  cardinal  Ludovisio^upon  the  death  of  Paul  V.,  came  to  Rome 
to  attend  the  conclave,  being  already  in  expectation  of  bdnr  elected.  Cecchini  hastened 
to  meet  him.  "  I  conduct  tne  pope  to  Rome,"  he  said  with  delighted  seaL  **  We  have 
only,**  replied  Ludovisio,  "  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  cardinal  of  Aquino,  and  all  will 
go  well."^ 


"  Ludovisio  aveva  tal  sicureaia  del  ponti- 
ficato  che  domandommi  per  burla  chi  sarin 
stato  papa :  rispondendogli  che  il  papa  non 
era  in  Roma  e  che  io  V  avrei  condotto,  con 
gran  fiducia  mi  sogriunse  <)ueste  parole: 
^Ouardatemi  del  card' d'  Aquino,  che  faremo 
bene.'" 


I  [Ludovisio  made  so  sure  of  obtaining  the 
popedom,  that  when  he  asked  me  in  Jest  who 
was  to  be  pope»  on  my  replying  to  him  that 
the  pope  was  not  in  Rome,  and  that  I  was 
to  conduct  him  thither,  he  added  in  the 
strictest  confidence :  **  Keep  me  safe  from  the 
cardinal  of  Aquino,  that  we  may  succeed."] 

Everything  went  right :  Ludovisio  was  in  fact  elected.  The  nephew  threw  his  arms 
around  Ceo^ini  for  joy,  and  made  him  his  auditor. 

By  this  means  the  latter  was  now  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  supreme 
power.  Me  was  not  without  his  share  hi  the  affairs  of  the  state,  at  least  not  without  oeing 
admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  them ;  but  his  chief  business  continued  to  be  the  management 
of  the  cardinal's  money  matters.  The  sums  drawn  from  Avignon  and  Fermo  passed 
through  his  hands :  the  cardinal  did  not  wish  it  to  be  ^nerally  known  how  much  he  spent 
For  he  lived  in  the  most  splendid  style.  On  Ludovisio  obtaining  the  chamberlainship, 
Cecchini,  too,  was  raised  to  the  auditonhip  of  that  ofllce. 

Singular  abuses  come  before  us  here.  There  were  issued,  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal 
nephew,  orders  called  non  graveturt.  Whoever  possessed  these  could  not  be  sued  at  law. 
People  sought  to  secure  themselves  from  their  creditors  by  a  non  gravctur :  there  were  even 
hanoicraftsmen  that  were  secured  in  this  way.  But  our  author  relates  even  mudi  worse 
things  than  these.  Under  Paul  V.,  a  process  was  commenced  aninst  the  prior  and  the 
prince  Aldobrandiui.  Cecchini  asserts  that  the  fiscal-general  avslled  himself  of  false  wit- 
nesses, in  order  that  a  condemnatorv  sentence  might  be  brought  out  sgaiust  them.  But  it 
was  not  their  death  that  was  wanted ;  the  sole  olgect  was  to  compel  the  Aldobrandini  to 
deliver  up  some  castles  to  the  Borghese.  For  this,  under  Oregory  XV.,  the  fiscal-general 
was  thrown  into  prison. 

^DuringGreeory's  lifetime  there  was  im- 
prisoned Pier  Maria  Cirocchi,  who  during 
Paul's  lifetime  was  fiscal-general,  for  many 
imputed  crimes,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
in  the  criminal  action  brought  against  the 
prince  and  prior  Aldobrandino,  in  which 
they  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
life  and  property,  he  had  endeavoured  to  have 
fadse  witnesses  examined,  as  in  fact  was  done. 
The  said  sentence  was  pronounced  for  no 
reason  but  that  cardinal  Peter  Aldobran- 
dino might  be  disposed  to  cede  to  cardinal 
Borghese  the  castles  of  Montefortino  and  of 
Olevano,  which  he  had  bought  from  the  duke 
of  Zagsrolo,  ss  was  to  be  none  on  condition 
of  its  oeing  followed  by  the  quashing  of  the 
said  condemnation  of  the  nephews,  tocher 
with  the  constituting  them  prisonen  m  the 
castle,  where  they  remained  four  months.] 

Iiiilifpiities  that  arc  atrocious.    The  duty  of  an  historian  forbida  their  being  passed  over 


"  Era  vivcnte  Gregorio  stato  carcerato  Pier 
Maria  Cirocchi,  che  vivente  papa  Paolo  fii 
fiscsle  generale,  per  molte  imputarioni,  tra 
le  quali  la  prinapale  era  che  nella  causa 
criminale  intentata  al  principe  e  priore  Aldo- 
brandino, nella  qnale  fiirono  condannati  in 
pcua  delia  vita  e  delta  robba,  egli  avesse  pro- 
curato  di  far  esaminar  testimo^j  falsi,  sicome 
in  effetto  Jece.  La  detta  sentensa  non  fu 
data  per  altro  se  non  perche  il  card'  Pietro 
Aldobrandino  si  disponesse  a  oedere  al  card' 
Borghese  li  casteUi  di  Montefortino  e  di  Ole- 
vano, che  aveva  comprati  duca  di  Zagarolo, 
sicome  se  volse  la  gratia  della  detta  conden- 
natione  dclli  uepoti,  lo  convenne  fare,  con 
farli  anoo  constituir  prigioni  in  castello,  dove 
stettero  quattro  mesi." 
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in  tileace :  although  we  mutt  remark  that  Ceochini  was  natarany  an  adherent  of  the  AJ- 
dobrandini. 

After  Gregory,  Urban  VHI.  was  elected.  Already  had  Ceechini  foand  an  opportunitjr  of 
nnderiag  him  signal  senrioe,  even  although  it  was  only  by  being  silent.  When  a  cardinal 
Urban  had  once  said  in  a  fit  of  violent  excitement,  that  people  would  make  cardinal  I^ido- 
▼isio  pay  for  something  one  day,  and  nothing  could  hare  been  more  hnrtful  to  him  in  the 
eondave  than  this  thrrat,  Ludonsio  being  so  powerful  there  :  yet  at  Bftagalotto's  request 
Ceechini  held  his  peace. 

Urban  &ppean  verj^  characteristically  on  yet  another  occasion  in  thia  biography. 

Urban  VIII.  felt  hmiself  profoundly  mortified  by  Borgia's  protest:  he  attriuuted  a  share 
in  it  to  cardinals  Ubaldini  and  I^dovisio,  and  wanted  to  punish  them  accordingly.  He 
would  have  had  Ubaldini  thrown  into  prison,  had  not  the  fiscal  stoutly  opposed  him :  but 
that  cardinal  had  at  least  to  remove  to  a  distance;  neither  was  Ludovisio  suffered  by  the 
pope  to  remahi  in  Rome.  Our  Ceochini,  who  was  still  in  Ludonsio's  service,  was  thereforr 
sent  for  by  him  and  commanded  to  tell  the  cardinal  that  he  muat  within  a  fortnight  repair 
to  his  bish<mric  of  Bolo|pBa.  This  he  dedared  amid  violent  expressions  of  Ins  wrath.  "  A 
whfAb  hour,"  aays  Cecduni,  "  I  had  co  listen,  while  with  a  thousand  reproadies  Ke  threatened 
to  punish  Borgia  too :  I  dared  not  interrupt  him :  he  then  repeated  that  lAdovisio  must  be 
(^,  else  he  would  have  him  carried  away  oy  the  sbirri."  On  this  occanon,  too,  Ceochini 
woAild  have  done  better  to  have  hdd  hi«  peaee.  But  he  thought  it  neoeasaty  to  mention 
the  matter  to  his  master.  It  is  a  very  signifieant  symptom  of  the  state  of  the  court  that 
Ceochini  thus  disobltged  everybody.  Ludoiriiio  thought  that  Ceochiui  should  not  have  sub- 
■utted  to  the  pope's  violent  expressions,  but  wonld  rather  that  matters  had  come  to  an  open 
braach.  Cardinal  Barberini  was  angry,  for  Ceechini  ought  first  to  have  spoken  to  him,  the 
cardinsl  nephew.  But  Urban  himseu  was  most  displeased,  especially  as  tM  true  state  of  the 
BMtter  was  somewhat  misrepresented  in  oomin|^  round  to  him.  He  sent  for  pow  Cecduni 
oaoe  more^  and  presented  a  scene  to  him  in  which  old  resentment  against  his  enemies^  and 
Rfret  for  what  tie  had  said — ^his  having  done  the  thing  and  wishing  not  to  have  done  it — 
a  conviction  of  his  papal  power,  and  the  feeling  that  others  notwithstanding  had  acted  not 
iamroperhr,  were  strangdy  minjj^led.  But  Urban  VllL  was  a  man  wlio  would  at  last  coase 
tohimaelrai^ain.  Lmfovisio  withdrew,  and  sbortiv  afterwards  died.  Ceechini,  it  is  tree, 
lost  the  position  he  had  hitherto  filled,  but  obtained  a  new  one  whidi  even  allowed  him  oe- 
caaiomdly  to  see  the  pope.  "  Monsignor  Ceochini,'*  the  Utter  began  one  dav  to  aay  to  him, 
"forgive  us ;  we  went  too  far  against  you."  Ceochini  says  that  upon  this  ttut  tears  started 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  answered  with  profound  submission.  The  pope's  major-doao  viaited 
him  that  same  day,  and  said  that  the  pope  had  kxAed  forward  to  that  day  for  four  yean» 
and  heartily  rqoioed  that  it  had  come  at  last 

Ceediini  now  moreo«-er  attached  himself  to  the  Al  Jobrandini :  we  find  him  very  active 
on  the  oocaaion  <^  the  marriage  of  the  wealthy  heiress  of  that  fSunilv,  GMympia.  Cardinal 
Hippolyto  died,  without  having  settled  anything  definitdy  on  the  subject,  and  people  were 
afiraid  that  the  Barberini  would  not  allow  so  rich  an  inheritance  to  slip  out  ci  their  hands : 
Olympia  had  to  feign  illness.  With  the  aid  of  the  Jesuit  general,  who  had  to  be  consulted 
about  eireiything.  tne  marriage  with  the  young  Borghese,  as  the  cardinal  at  last  had  wished, 
was  brought  abmit  six  days  idter  the  death  of  the  latter. 

The  Barberini  nevertheless  did  not  on  this  account  dlow  our  prdate  to  drop :  after  merely 
informing  themsdves  whether  he  maintained  any  connection  with  the  Famese,  they  employed 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  arming  of  Rome. 

Ceechini  then  found  for  the  first  time,  that  the  new  imposts  on  the  home  wines  were  pro- 
ducing much  dissatiafortion.  He  told  cardinal  Barberitri  that  it  was  an  impost  which  the 
Romans  had  never  endured,  and  on  account  of  which  they  had  risen  sgainst  Eugenius  IV., 
and  in  fact  succeeded,  although  a  monte  had  been  already  founded  upon  it,  in  getting  the 
contractor  instantly  sent  for.  He  willingly  renounced  the  contract,  for  he  ftHresaw  there 
would  be  the  utmost  difficulty  iu  raising  the  money.  Ceochini  hastened  to  the  capitol 
where  the  Romans  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  communicated  thia  iutelliraioe  to  them : 
they  refused  at  first  to  believe  liim,  but  he  caused  the  contnctor  to  be  called,  who  then  con- 
finned  what  he  had  said.  All  thou  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  pope  Urban ;  long  live  monsignor 
Ceochini."    People  kissed  his  hands  and  his  dothes. 

But  Ceochini  had  not  vet  attained  his  highest  elevation.  He  Hved  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
seeing  one  more  of  his  old  favourers,  and  perhaps  the  most  sealous  of  them  all,  cardinal 
ramfilio,  mount  the  papal  throne. 

For  some  time  at  first  the  Barberini  remained  in  favour  with  Innocent  X. ;  Ceechini  ob- 
tained an  invitation  to  present  himself  to  the  pope  aloug  with  the  two  cardiuds.  "  Hna 
cardinal  Barberini  said  anything  to  you?"  he  was  then  asked  bv  Innocent.  "No."  He 
turned  first  to  Frauds,  then  to  Antonio,  and  bade  them  speak.  Tiiey  dedined.  "  We  ahall 
no  longer  keep  you  in  suspense,"  at  last  said  the  pope :  "  we  have  appointed  you  our  Data- 
rius :  lor  this  you  are  obliged  to  the  lords  Barbenm,  who  have  presented  a  petition  to  me 
about  it :  we  have  willingly  granted  their  vequest." 

This  post  meanwhile  Iiau  much  that  waa  unpleasant  attending  it.  Hie  pope  was  fickle^ 
obstinate,  distrustful.  From  other  sources  we  know  that  Cecchini'a  administration  was  not 
exempt  from  censure :  Donna  Olympia  Maidakhina  could  not  endure  him,  just  because  her 
sister-in-law.  Donna  Clementia,  received  presents :  I  hare  already  mentioned  these  things : 
slie  had  a  certain  influence  on  the  administration  o(  Innocent  X.:  the  coosequeooe  waa  acenea 
of  the  utmost  hatred  and  deceit.    Ceechini  had  the  good  fortune  at  last  to  aee  Doaim 
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Olympia  remoTed :  he  wrote  this  sin«ll  work  during  the  period  of  her  diwrAce,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Pantirolo,  who  died  in  November,  1651,  cooaequently  about  the  coiameiioeiiieQt 
of  the  year  1652. 

It  atrikea  me  that  already  there  prevails  in  it»  not  only  in  the  sentiments,  but  even  in  the 
most  isolated  expressions,  quite  a  modem  east,  the  daily  life  of  Rmnan  prdatea  of  the  pre- 
■ent  and  immediately  preceding  times. 


122. 

Biario  vendko  e  spasstonato  della  cittk  e  corte  di  Roma,  dove  si  l^(ge  tutti  li  successi  della 
snddetta  dtti  incominciando  dal  primo  d'  Agosto  1640  fino  air  ultimo  dell'  anno  1644, 
notato  e  scritto  fedelmente  da  Drnme  hora  Temi  Dio.  e  copiato  dalproprio  miginale. — 
[A  veracious  and  dispassionate  journal  of  the  city  and  court  of  Rome,  whore  may  be 
read  all  the  events  of  the  said  city,  commencing  from  the  1st  of  Ang^ust,  1640,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1644,  faithfully  noted  and  written  by  Deone  ham  Temi  Dio,  and  eopiisd 
from  the  proper  original.]  Informatt.  politt.  vol.  xl.  to  the  end  of  1642 ;  voL  ik.  to 
the  end  of  1644;  vol.  xlii.,  continuation,  1645—1647;  vd.  xliil  1648—1660.  (Alto- 
gether above  200O  pages.) 

I  hare  not  succeeded  in  finding  out  any  other  notices  respecting  the  author  of  this  so 
unusually  copious  a  journal,  than  what  he  himself  here  and  there  communicates. 

It  appears  that  he  was  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  that  he  was  employed  in  the  aiTairs  of 
the  Netherlanders  with  Rome,  cniefly  with  the  dataria.  I  should  judge  that  he  was  a 
Spuiiard,  not  a  Netherlander.  At  the  carnival  he  translated  comedies  from  Snanish  into 
Italian,  and  had  them  performed  before  a  splendid  circle  by  young  people.  Tbe  Spanish 
monarchy  to  which  he  belonced,  he  treats  with  religious  veneration :  he  often  speaks  of  the 
"  holy  monarchy,"  without  wnose  aid  the  bark  of  Peter  would  but  too  soon  have  been  over- 
whelmed. He  attacks  adversariea  or  apostates  with  vehement  and  unconcealed  hatred. 
He  dechurea  the  Catalonians  who  maintained  themselves  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, to  be  a  nation  of  barbarians :  oue  or  other  of  them  had  asked  his  influence  about 
an  order  at  the  dataria ;  he  told  them  they  most  first  be  again  good  servants  of  the  king. 
But  far  less  could  he  bear  with  patience  the  Portuguese  having  even  placed  another  long 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal :  his  book  is  full  of  invectives  a^^ainst  that  nation.  He  thinka 
that  all  those  at  leaat  wno  were  settled  in  Rome,  acre  incbned  to  fall  away  into  Judaism. 
Badly  as  matters  went,  still  he  never  loses  heart.  He  persists  in  hoping  that  Holland  in 
ita  time  would  even  submit  again  to  the  king :  hoesy  has  its  periods ;  it  must  be  allowed  to 
run  its  course.    An  orthodoxy  at  once  enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  I 

This  spirited  servant  of  Phiup  IV.  dictated  every  fortnight  a  writing,  a  report,  on  remarkable 
occunenoes  of  this  period,  which  he  then  sent  to  some  grandee  of  the  Spanish  monardiy. 
These  were  originally  advices  such  as  are  so  often  to  be  found  at  that  time :  thrown  together 
they  form  a  journal. 

Isow  it  is  composed  altogether  in  the  spirit  that  was  natural  to  the  author.  He  is  dis- 
pleased at  Urban  VUI.,  and  puts  a  bad  coustructiou  on  his  leaning  to  France,  and  on  the 
whole  political  position  witli  respect  to  others  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  Pope  Inno* 
cent  X.,  on  the  contrary,  who  followed  a  different  policy,  is  regarded  with  much  more 
favour. 

There  is  nothing  left  untouched  by  the  author :  affairs  relating  to  the  church  and  to 
learning:  the  history  of  (religious)  orders  and  of  the  court :  intemaldomestic  circumstauoea 
and  the  course  of  policy :  general  political  cousiderstions  and  the  history  of  cities. 

If  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  sources  oi  his  communications,  iv^  shall  find  them,  aa 
appears  to  me,  to  be  the  following.  All  who  had  business  to  transact  at  the  palace,  used  to 
meet  on  set  days  in  the  antechambers  of  the  cardinal  nephew:  a  geueru  conversation 
ensued:  each  of  the  parties  present  produced  his  own  piece  of  news :  nothin^^  could  excite 
attention  that  was  not  talked  of  there :  in  so  fisr  as  I  can  gather  from  some  hmts,  there  our 
compiler  collected  the  general  mass  of  the  intelligence  he  communicates. 

Therewithal  he  goea  to  work  with  much  honest  intention ;  he  endeavours  to  sift  matters 
to  the  bottom ;  an4  often  adds  corrections.  * 

But  he  would  now  and  then  likewise  see  the  pope,  the  nephew?,  the  m<Mt  influential 
statesmen :  he  specifies  in  the  most  carefid  manner  what  he  borrowa  from  their  conversa.- 
tion:  occasionally  it  is  interesting  enough. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  tliat  the  readmg  of  so  diffu.se  a  piece  of  writing  is  exactly  very 
interesting :  but  even  here  we  are  gradu^ly  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  persons  and 
things  almost  aa  if  we  knew  them  from  a  direct  riew  of  them ;  they  are  presented  to  us  so 
often,  and  in  so  many  various  positions. 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  insert  an  in  any  measure  satisfactory  extract  from  it : 
it  must  suffice  for  me  to  give  passages  to  which  I  have  particularly  referred. 


"1.  Una  delle  pid  belle  memorie  di  questa 
tf}^  dominatricc  del  mondo  h  un  monumento 
antico  in  forma  rotonda  di  circouferenaa 
erandissima  e  di  belliasimo  marmo  (ohne 
Zweifel  ein  Irrthum,  das  Monument  ist  von 
Travertin)  preaso  a  San  Sebastiano  detto 
Capo  di  bove.    II  Bemino,  statuario  funo- 


J[One  of  the  most  beautiful  memorials  of 
this  now  queen  of  the  world,  is  an  ancient 
monument  in  a  round  form,  of  immense  civ- 
cumfcrence,  and  of  the  finest  marble  (ho 
doubt  a  mistake,  that  monument  is  of  iW 
vrrtine)  near  St  Sebastian  called  Capo  di 
hove.    Bemino,  a  moat  famoua  itatttary  of 
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tlie  pope  for  his  owu  purposes,  HmI  it  in  con- 
templation  to  make  a  splendid  firont  to  the 
Aoqua  Vergiiie  called  di  Trevi :  he  obtained 
a  brief  from  the  pope  to  be  allowed  to  throw 
down  that  beautiful  machinery,  and  b^an 
to  execute  his  design :  but  it  was  prevented 
bv  the  people  of  Home  coming  to  oe  aware 
01  it,  and  not  to  occasion  disturbances,  the 
operations  ceased. 

2.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  people  of 
Rome  held  a  general  counal  in  the  capitol. 
which  was  more  numerously  attended  than  it 
had  erer  been,  seeing  that  many  titled  per- 
sons flocked  thither,  who  nerer  in  past  times 
showed  themsdTes  there.  What  was  pro- 
posed was  that  as  the  Roman  peo^  were 
oporessed  with  the  duties  imposed  oy  pope 
Uroau,  they  ought  to  supplicate  his  hokness 
to  take  off  at  Imst  the  duty  on  grinding  com, 
the  more  as  it  was  laid  on  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  which  was  then  on  foot,  but 
had  now  come  to  a  dose.  The  letolntion 
was  carried,  and  six  Roman  gentlemen  were 
deputed  to  lay  the  petition  forthwith  before 
the  pontiff.  There  appeared  there  Don 
Cesar  Colonna,  uncle  of  the  prince  of  Galli- 
cano,  who  asked  an  audience  from  the  Roman 
people  on  the  part  of  signora  Donna  Anna 
Baroerina.  The  answer  was  that  he  might 
come,  and  standing  on  a  footstod  he  drew 
from  his  breast  a  memorial  which  he  said  was 
from  Donna  Anna  Colonna,  and  begged  that 
it  might  be  read.  It  was  so,  and  was  to  this  ' 
effect,  that  the  pope  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  with  the  Tiew  of  procuring'  the  repod  of 
the  taxes  laid  on  lawfiUly  and  for  Intimate 
reasons  by  pope  Urban,  whose  seal  for  iu»> 
tice,  and  whose  baring  so  well  deserred  of 
this  city,  did  not  permit  the  retractation  of 
what  had  been  arranged  bv  him.  Erery 
body  was  amaied  at  %iu^  a  demand,  wanting 
to  preTcut  the  disburthening  of  the  people : 
but  at  last  it  was  all  at  once  perceiTed  that 
the  good  signora  had  a  shrewd  guess  that 
the  duty  would  be  t^eu  df  at  the  cost  of 
the  BarberinL  l*he  answer  made  to  Colonna 
was  that  the  senate  and  people  did  nothing 
but  lay  before  his  holiness  the  wants  of  the 
city.  This  answer  Colonna  ran  with  in  haste 
to  Donna  Anna,  who  stood  ^"^ting  for  it  at 

the  church  of  AracelL On  Wednesday 

cardinal  Colonna  baring  heard  of  the  extra- 
vagant proposal  of  his  sister,  sent  to  the 
Roman  senate  to  inform  them  that  he  had 
had  no  share  in  that  piece  of  folly,  but  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  aid  the  people's  just 

petition On  Friday  morning  the  Romau 

people  convoked  a  new  and  full  council,  and 
it  was  reported  to  it  that  his  holiness  waa 
content  to  take  off  the  duty  on  ground  com, 
compensating  the  loss  with  the  effects  ci 
Don  Thaddeus  Barberini,  so  that  Donna 
Anna  Barberina's  representation  was  well 
conceived.] 

123. 

Del  stato  di  Roma  presente.--rOf  the  present  state  of  Rome.]  (MS.  Vindob.  Fosc.  n. 
147.)  Also  under  the  title  Relatione  di  Roma  fatta  dall'  Alniaden. — [Account  of  Rome 
by  Almaden.] 

1  will  not  positively  aay  whether  this  belongs  to  the  last  times  of  Urban  VTIL,  or  to  the 
first  of  Innocent  X.;  for  indicating  the  internal  state  of  things  in  the  former  period,  it  is  of 
BO  nsan  canacqnence :  on  the  Tiber  and  the  Anip,  the  inereaie  of  the  aria  eattiva  (peatikea- 


siasimo  dd  papa  per  suo  utile,  ha  posto  in 
eoBsideratione  di  nre  una  laociata  soutuosa 
all'  Acqua  Vezgine  detta  di  Trevi :  ottenne 
un  breve  di  poter  bnttare  a  terra  quella  ma- 
ehina  si  belia,  et  inconuncib  a  metterlo  in 
eacutioue :  ma  fu  dal  popolo  Romano  avve- 
dutosene  impedito,  e  V  opera  cessa  per  non 
cagionare  rumorL 

"2.  Martedl  mattina  tenne  oondlio  gener- 
ale  in  Campidoglio  il  popolo  Romano,  che  fu 
omnerossissimo  piik  ctie  mai,  atteso  che  ri 
ooncorsero  molti  titolati,  che  per  il  passato 
non  mai  intervennero.  La  proposta  fu  che 
aendo  il  popolo  Romano  suppresso  dalle  ga- 
bdle  imposte  da  papa  Urbano  si  doresse  sup- 
nlicare  sua  8^  per  lerare  almeuo  la  gabeUa 
ddla  m****"*,  tanto  pid  che  fii  imposta  fin 
che  durasse  la  guerra  all'  bora  in  piedi,  la 
quale  hoggi  h  terminata.  Passb  il  partito, 
e  ftirono  Mputati  sei  gentilhuomini  Romani 
ner  esporre  si  papa  la  petitione  incontinente. 
Comparre  Don  Cesare  Colcnina,  lio  del 
prinape  di  Oallicano,  U  quale  dimandb  udi- 
ensa  at  pop^  Romano  da  parte  della  signo- 
ra Donna  Anna  Barberina.  Oli  tn  risposto 
che  renisse,  e  postosi  alio  scabelletto  trasse 
dal  seno  un  memoriak,  dioendo  che  era  di 
Donna  Anna  C(^nna,  e  chiedeva  che  si  le- 
gesse.  Fu  letto,  e  dioera  che  n<m  si  doresse 
Bundare  al  papa  per  lerar  gabeDe  giuridiche 
e  can  legitima  causa  imposte  da  papa  Urbano, 
fl  cm  ado  rerso  la  giustitia  e  meriti  che  ha 
con  questa  dttk  non  permettono  che  si  ri- 
tratti  il  disposto  di  luL  Restb  ogn'  uno 
morarigUato  da  simil  dimandita,  volaite  im- 
podire  il  soUevamento  del  popolo:  ma  fii 
nab  snbito  penetrato  che  la  buona  signora 
narera  perinteso  che  si  lerarebbe  la  gabella 
eoUi  beni  de'  Barberini.  Fu  risposto  al  Co* 
kmrna,  che  1  senato  e  popolo  nou  &cera  altro 
die  esporre  alia  Sua  S^  il  bis<^o  della  dtti. 
Qnesta  risposta  il  Colonna  portb  correndo  a 
Donna  Anna,  che  stava  aspettando  per 
quest'  effetto  alia  chiesa  d'  Araoeli ....  Mer- 
confi  il  cardinal  Colonna  havendo  inteso  la 
disorfoitante  proposta  deUa  soreUa,  mandb  al 
senato  Romano  a  farli  sapere  ch'  egU  non 
hebbe  in  quella  sciocchexM  parte  alciina,  ma 
che  era  pronto  di  assistere  alia  giusta  peti- 
tione del  popolo.  ..*...  Venerdl  mattiua  il 
popolo  Romano  di  nuoro  convoc5  consiglio 
pioio,  e  fa  rifmto  che  S.  8*  s'  era  conten- 
tato  di  levar  la  gabella  ddla  macina  con 
r  effecto  di  Don  Taddeo  Barberini,  di  modo 
die  fu  ben  divisata  la  pretensione  di  Donna 
Anna  Barberina  "* 
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tial  air),  the  incomes  of  the  Romans,  money  matters  in  general,  tlie  condition  of  feniilies. 
It  is  possible  that  this  small  work  may  haTe  come  from  the  person  \»ho  compoMd  the  Diarto 
itself:  some  traces  would  lead  us  to  suppose  this. 

Yet  I  will  not  accumulate  extracts,  since,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  seen  an  old  printed 
copy  of  it  in  the  possession  of  the  deceased  Fea.  There  only  follows  the  passage  to  which 
I  hare  referred  above,  page  235,  vol.  II. 

**  Gregorio  XIII.  cousiderando  che  ouantiti  |  [Gregory  XIII.,  takine  mto  consideration 
grande  ui  dauaro  useiva  da  Roma  e  datk)  stato  ■  that  a  gpreat  quantity  of  money  went  out  of 
per  preszo  di  graui  che  venivano  per  mare  {  Rome  and  from  the  state,  to  pay  for  grain 
da  Barberia  ed  altri  luoghi,  spesse  volte  ris-  ,  that  came  by  sea  from  Barbaiy  and  other 
caldati  e  guasti,  e  tal  volta  uon  giiingevano    places,  very  often  in  a  heated  and  spoiled 


a  tempo  o  si  restavano  affatto,  per  sostrarsi 
da  tntti  questi  mancamenti,  fece  smacchiare 
per  molte  miglia  riduceudo  la  campagna  a 
coltura,  sicche  Roma  da  quel  tempo  di  rado 
ha  haviito  bisogno  di  ^^rano  forestiero :  ed  il 
buon  pontefice  Gregono  ha  conseguito  il  suo 
intento:  ma  lo  smacchiare  ha  aperto  il  passo 
a'  venti  cattivi,  da  quali  nasce  ogiii  intem- 


condition,  and  sometimes  it  did  not  arrive  in 
time  or  remained  altogether,  to  obviate  all 
these  inconveniences,  ordered  the  country  to 
be  deared  of  wood  for  many  miles  and  re- 
duced to  cultivation,  so  that  Rome  since  that 
time  has  seldom  required  foreign  grain :  and 
the  good  pontiff  Gregory  has  accomplished 
his  purpose:  but  the  clearance  has  opened  a 


perie,  che  ci^ona  certo  morbo  chiamato  da  passage  for  the  pestilential  winds,  whence 
Alessandro  cut  Civita  medico,  trattando  de'  i  there  arises  such  an  insalubrity  as  causes 
morbi  de'  Romani,  capiplenium,  cosa  sopra  I  a  certain  disease  called  by  Alessandro  of 
modo  fastidiosa  e  pid  alU  forestieri  ch'  alii    Civita,  a  physician,  in  treating  of  the  diseases 


nativi,  morbo  anco  cresciuto  dopo  la  coodotta  |  of  the  KtMuans,  capiplenuim,  an  excessively 


di  tanti  fonti,  dalli  qiuili  Roma,  sendo  bassa 
et  umida  di  sua  positura,  vien  resa  piii  umida 
per  la  moUitudine  dell'  acque  delle  fontane. 
Sicoome  Gregorio  XIII.  smacchib  la  cam- 
pagna Botto  IU>ma  verso  il  mare  grassa  cd  at- 
tissima  per  la  coltivatione  del  grano,  cosl 
Sisto  qumto  smacchib  la  camparna  sopra 
Roma  meno  fertile,  per  torre  il  ricovero 
a'  masnadieri  che  infestavano  le  strade,  e 
ben  riusdva  il  disegno,  pcrch^  li  sradicb 
aflhtta" 


troublesome  thing,  and  more  so  to  foreigners 
than  to  natives,  a  disease  further  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  so  many  wells,  by 
which  Rome,  being  low  and  humid  from  its 
situation,  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
multitude  of  the  weU  waters.  As  Gregory 
XIII.  cleared  the  campagna  below  Rome  and 
towards  the  sea,  a  rich  country,  and  very  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  so  Sixtos  V. 
cleared  the  campagna  above  Rome,  which  is 
less  fertile,  in  order  to  deprive  of  their  re- 
treats the  robbers  that  infested  the  high, 
ways,  and  succeeded  truly  in  his  object,  for 
he  utterly  rooted  them  out.] 

The  author  approves  indeed  of  Sixtus  V.'s  procedure :  but  how  much  evil  has  more  recently 
been  allq^  to  come  from  the  Tramontana !     (Cancellieri  sopra  il  tarantismo,  p.  88.) 


124. 

Compendio  delli  casi  piit  degni  e  memorandi  occorsi  nelli  pontificati  da  Gregorio  XIII.  fino 
alia  creatione  di  Clemente  IX.—  [Compendium  of  the  most  worthy  and  memorable 
cases  that  occurred  in  the  pontificates  from  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  creation  of  Clement 
IX.    (50  leaves.) 

The  author  assures  us  that  he  saw  the  clouds  that  at  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.  darkened 
the  Quirinal  (Aug.  1500).  Now,  as  this  small  work  reaches  down  to  1667,  it  is  clear  that  it 
caimot  have  come  from  one  author :  it  must  have  been  afterwards  continued  with  the  same 
view  with  which  it  was  begun,  that  is,  as  a  collection  of  Roman  remarkable  occurrences  and 
anecdotes.  For  example,  we  read  here  how  the  French  monks  in  Trinita  di  Monte  were  at 
enmity  with  the  Calabrian  and  others,  and  exiielled  these,  so  that  they  added  Andrea  delta 
Fratte  to  their  buildings,  which  still  lay  at  that  time  between  gardens ; — how  the  Jesuits 
again  aroused  all  the  other  orders  also,  to  attend  to  their  duties; — miracles  that  hap|iened ; 
— ^notices  respecting  the  buildings  of  the  popes. 

In  all  this  mformation  there  is  much  indeed  that  dcsenes  our  notice.  For  example,  the 
following  narrative  of  the  death  of  Bianca  Capello:  "  Volendo  la  granduchessa  di  loscana, 
BiancaCapelli,  aweleuare  il  card<  Ferdinando  suo  cognato  in  certa  confcsione,  il  G.  D. 
Francesco  suo  marito  ne  mangi^  prima :  il  che  inteso  da  lei,  ne  niangi6  essa  ancora,  e  tuiti 
due  morirono  subito,  et  il  card'  si  fere  granduca." — [I'he  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  Bianca 
Capelli,  wishing  to  poison  cardinal  Ferainand,  her  brother-in-law,  in  certain  confectionary, 
the  G.  D.  iVancis,  her  husband,  first  ate  of  it :  and  on  understanding  from  him  that  he  had 
done  so  she  herself  ate  also  of  it,  and  both  died  suddenly ;  and  the  cardinal  became  grand 
duke.]  That  of  the  carrving  off  of  Cardinal  Clesel  from  Vienna,  which  Ferdinand  II.'s 
Jesuit  confessor  vi  i>uld  never  consent  to :  '^erospi  ebbe  un  giomo  commodity  d'  essere 
coir  imp"  senza  il  Giesuita,  e  con  beUa  maniera  fece  capace  V  imp"  che  non  poteva  ritenere 
dctto  card**  e  solo  il  papa  esser  suo  vcro  giudice,  e  talmcnte  commosse  Cesare  che  lo  fece 
piangere  e  glielo  fece  consisrnare." — (Terospi  had  one  day  an  opportimity  of  being  with  the 
emperor  in  the  absence  of  the  Jesuit,  andf  with  great  tact  made  the  emperor  understand 
that  he  could  not  retain  the  same  cardinal,  and  tluit  the  pope  alone  was  his  own  true  judge, 
and  so  moved  the  emperor  as  to  make  him  weep,  and  cause  him  to  be  consigned  to  him.] 

11.  3  R 
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Or  traits  of  maimers  likewiae.  A  rich  orelate  inserted  a  clause  iu  his  will,  to  the  effect  that 
his  nephev  should  inherit  what  he  should  leave  behind  him,  only  iu  the  case  of  his  dying 
a  natural  death ;  otherwise  it  was  to  go  to  pious  institutions.  Duke  Cesarini  paid  nobody, 
until  neople  had  made  arrangements  for  exposing  to  auction  the  mortgaged  property  he 
had  nrst  allowed  them  to  take.  An  Orsino  threatiiied  to  make  a  pressing  creditor  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  The  creditor  besought  him  first  to  allow  him  to  confess  to  a 
priest;  Orsino  replied  that  people  should  come  to  him  only  after  having  confessed  (che  bi- 
s<^nava  veuirct  confessato). — A  necromancer  entered  Rome  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  dogB :  the  report  spread  that  they  were  a  pair  of  devils,  with  which  he  could  go  wherever 
he  pleased.  The  courier  from  Milan  maintained  that  he  had  left  him  at  Milan  and  found 
hUn  again  in  Rome.    The  supposed  sorcerer  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 

Were  these  notices  but  a  little  more  spirited,  they  would  be  invaluable;  they  would  place 
before  us  manners  and  times  without  involving  the  necessity  of  such  fatiguing  studies  as 
the  above-mentioned  journal 


liCt  us  now  pass  to  the  writings  that  immediately  rekte  to  Innocent  X. 

Obiervationt 
On  Gualdi  Vita  di  Donna  Olimpia  Maldachina — [on  Gualdi's  life  of  Donna  Olympic 

Maldachina].     1666. 

We  no  sooner  discover  that  Gregory  Leti,  whom  we  have  had  sufficient  means  of  knowing, 
was  the  author  of  this  writing  too,  than  almost  all  motive  ceases  for  discussing  its  claim  to 
be  believed :  it  has  the  strongest  presumptions  against  it. 

Yet,  as  in  1770  a  Froich,  and  m  17B3  a  German  translation  of  it  appeared,  and  as  onr 
countryman  Schrdckh  thinks  he  may  venture  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  general  narrative 
at  least,  because  it  has  never  been  controverted,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  say  a  word 
about  it.  Our  author,  however,  boldly  asserts  that  he  is  to  relate  notliiog  that  he  has  not 
himself  seen,  or  of  which  he  had  not  obtained  the  surest  information. 

He  at  once  ties  his  knot  (condemns  himself)  with  the  story,  that  the  Maldachini  Camily, 
which  he  holds  to  be  Roman,  had  once  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreto,  here  they  haid 
been  joined  in  Boigheto  by  the  young  Pamfilia;  that  be  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
the  family.  Donna  Olympia,  and  after  the  return  (of  the  party)  married  her ;  but  that  very 
aoon  Olympia  became  more  intimate  with  his  brother,  afterwards  pope,  at  that  time  a  young 
abb^  than  with  her  husband.  That  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  influence  exerciaed  by 
Donna  Olympia  over  Innocent  \. 

But  we  may  confidently  say  that  not  a  word  of  this  is  true. 

The  Maididchina  family  is  not  from  Rome  but  from  Acquapendcnte.  Donna  Olympia 
was  a  widow  when  she  married  PsnifiU.  Paul  NinL  at  Viterbo,  the  last  of  that  race,  was 
her  first  husband :  as  she  succeeded  to  his  properly,  she  brought  a  rich  dowry  into  the  Pamfili 
fiunilv  :  on  this,  and  not  on  any  imaginary  intimacy  with  the  nope,  was  the  snthority 
founded  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  family.  When  this  marriage  took  place.  Innocent  X.  was 
fur  from  being  a  young  abbot.  In  an  inscription  which  the  senior  member  of  the  family 
placed  in  the  Villa  Maidalchina,  at  Viterbo,  it  runs  thut  he  had  dressed  out  that  villa  in 
the  year  1625,  before  the  marriage  of  his  sister  into  the  Pamfili  family.  "Marchio  Andreas 
Maidalchinus  ....  villam  banc  ante  nuptani  sororem  suam  Olympiam  cum  Innocentii  X. 

Srmano  fratre  ....  extruxit  ornavitque  anno  Domini  MDCXXV. — [Marquis  Andrew  Mai- 
Ichinus this  villa  previous  to  the  marria^  of  his  sister  Oivmpia  with  the  brother- 

german  of  Innocent  X built  and  beautified  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1625.]    In  Buasi'a 

**  Istoria  di  Viterbo,  p.  332,  the  whole  inscription  is  gif^n.  Consequently  that  marriage 
coiUd  have  happened  at  the  earUest,  in  162o,  when  Giambattista  Pamfili.  afterwards  Inno- 
cent X.,  was  already  fifty-four  yean  old,  and  for  twenty  years  past  had  been  no  longer  abb^, 
but  prelate.  At  that  very  time  he  was  employed  in  various  nunciosliips :  if  we  msy  venture 
to  infer  aught  from  anv  of  his  expressions,  it  will  only  be  the  desert  of  Donna  Olympia,  in 
haying  on  these  as  well  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  aided  him  out  of  her  means.  He  co«dd 
maintain  that  splendour  which  in  those  days  was  indispensable  to  a  man's  rising  in  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  such  a  commencement,  her  whole  relative  position  aftenrarda 
developed  itself,  as  Donna  Olympia  had  supported  the  prelate,  and  participated  so  far  in 
the  obtaining  of  the  papal  dignity,  so  did  she  now  desire  to  make  that  of  use  to  herself. 

In  the  minute  Diario  above  mentioned,  which  follows  Olympia  step  by  step,  and  where 
notice  is  taken  of  all  the  secrets  of  the  pope's  domestic  tife,  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  dia- 
covered  of  illegitimate  intimnry  between  the  pope  and  his  sister  in  law. 

This  httle  work  of  Letis.  too.  is  s  rumsnce  presenting  a  tissue  of  apocryphal  information 
and  chimerical  talea. 

125. 
Relatione  degli  ambasciatoh  estraordinarj  a  Rom  i  al  sommo  pontefice  Innocentio  X..  Pietro 
Foscarini  K',  Zuanne  Nani  K'  Proc',  Aluiie  Mocenigo  I.  fu  ^  q.  Aluise.  e  Bertocci 
VaKer  K'.  1645,  3  Ott. — [Report  from  the  ambassadors  extraordinary  at  llome  (sent) 
to  the  snpreme  pontiff  Innocent  X.,  Peter  Foscarini,  knight.  Zuanne  Nani,  kniirht 
Procurator,  Aluise  Mocenigo,  ( ?)  Aluise,  and  Bertncci  Vaher,  knight.    1645. 

October  3d. 

A  thorough  change  ensued  upon  Urban'a  death.    Innocent  X.  was  now  viewed  with  aver- 
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•ioii  by  the  Freuch :  he  would  williuj^ly  have  aided  the  emperor,  had  he  only  had  it  iu  his 
power :  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Venetiaiii.  Only  it  was  possible  that  from  natural  indecision 
of  character  he  mirht  show  symptoms  of  Tacil]ati<m  in  his  measures.  The  ambassadors 
accordingly  fiud  it  doubly  necesssiry  not  to  fall  out  with  him  from  private  considerations, 
and  in  no  wise  to  slight  the  papal  fitvour  on  account  of  a  loose-living  monk. 

Hie  preceding  life  of  this  pope  is  described  iu  the  following  manner. 


"Nasrc  il  presente  sommo  pootefice  Inno-  | 
oentiu  X.,  chiamato  prima  Gio.  Batt.  card" 
Pamfilio,  dalla  famigua  de*  Pamfilj  originata 
gik  in  Ugubbio  citta.  dello  stato  d'  l/rbiiio. 
Unesta  veune  habitare  in  Roma  sotto  il  poii- 
tificato  d'  Innocentio  VHI.,  si  apparent^  con 
le  prime  case  della  cittl^  visse  sempre  iu 
mofta  ripiitatione  et  honorevolesza.  La 
madre  di  S.  B"*  lu  della  fami^lia  de'  mar- 
ches! dal  Bnffolo,  nobilc  e  pnucipale,  della 
quale  ne  fa  il  papa  hoggidl  molto  conto,  ri- 
trovandosene  piu  d'  uno  all  suo  servitio  in 
palasso.  Fu  la  S^  Sua  allevaU  dal  card**  Ge- 
rolamo  Pamfilio,  suo  sio  patemo,  che  visse  in 

rn  concetto  e  f\i  vicino  ad  esser  papa  e  che 
fatto  card"  da  Clemente  VIII.,  meiitre  si 
trovava  auditor  decano  della  rota  chiaro  per 
la  virtit  et  innoccnsa  de'  suoi  costumi.  Si 
trova  la  S**  Sua  in  etk  di  72  anni,  di  statiun 
pih  che  ordinaria,  beu  proportionata,  maes- 
tosa  uella  persona,  piena  di  grande  mansue- 
tudine  e  benig^itk:  onde  sempre  che  esce 
dalle  9ue  stanse  per  occasione  di  concistorj, 
capelle  o  altre  occasion!,  da  prontameute  e 
voientieri  audiensa  a  tutti  di  og^i  conditione, 
benche  poveri  e  miserabili,  che  se  gli  fanno 
innansi,  rioeve  i  lor  memoriali,  e  con  molta 
patiensa  e  caritli  procura  di  sollevare  ognuno, 
consolar  tutti  con  ^jande  acclamation  dei 
sudditi  e  con  gran  differenia  dal  pontificato 
antecedentp.  Fu  il  papa  prima  awocato  con- 
cisturialc.  poi  auditor  di  rota  eletto  da  Cle- 
meute  VIII.  Fu  da  Gregorio  XV.  mandato 
uoncio  a  Napoli  e  Ha  Urbane  VIII.  impiegato 
nelle  legation!  di  Franxa  e  Spagna  del  card' 
Barberino  con  titulo  di  datario,  fu  dallo 
stesso  Urbano  eletto  patriarca  d'  Antiochia, 
mandato  noncio  in  Spagna,  e  poi  promosso 
al  cardinolato  li  9  Xovembre  1627.  Come 
cardinale  h  stato  in  concetto  di  natura  severe, 
iudinato  al  rigore,  puntuale  nelle  cose  eccle- 
siastiche.  E  stato  sempre  adoperato  in 
tutte  le  congregation!  principa)j^  e  si  pub 
dire  che  ha  esercitate  tutte  le  cariche  piu 
principali  di  Roma  con  universale  sodistat- 
tioue,  havendo  nell'  animo  sua  fstta  sempre 
particolar  sede  la  modestia,  la  patiensa,  V  m- 
trgritJi,  la  virtil,  la  mire  di  uon  disgi!stare 
alcuno,  accarezzando  tutti  e  condonando  le 
iugiurie.  Gode  una  biiona  salute,  ha  com- 
plessione  assai  robusta,  va  sobrio  nel  dbo, 
fa  voientieri  esercitio,  assiste  alle  capelle  et 
altre  funtioni  con  gnn  maesti,  e  fa  tutte  le 
cose  ecclesiastiche  con  pompa,  decoro,  parti- 
colar ^odimento  suo  e  puntualitK.  Va  pesato 
assai  m  tutti  li  negotii  gravi,  vuol  tempo  ad 
esaminarli  e  risolverli.  £  stato  solito  nella 
sua  passata  fortuoa  andar  tardi  e  tardi  levarsi 
dal  letto,  osserva  il  medesimo  stile  nel  pon- 
tificato, onde  rare  volte  h  retireto  avanti  la 
meaza  notte  n^  levato   la  mattina  avanti 

aualche  hore  del  giomo.  Ha  uei  tempi  an- 
ati  fiitta  molta  stima  dei  prindpi :  ha  desi- 
dente  le  loro  giuste  sodisfsttioni :  si  dichiara 
preservare  ne'  stessi  concetti,  non  voler  esser 
partiale  d'  alcnna  delle  due  corone,  ma  padre 


FThe  present  supreme  pontifT  Innocent  X., 
called  firet  Gia.  Batt.  cardinal  Pamfilio,  was 
bom  of  the  Pamfiii  family,  which  has  its  origin 
in  Ugabbio,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Urbino. 
litis  (family)  came  to  live  in  Rome  under 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIII.,  benme  in- 
timate with  the  fint  houses  in  the  city,  al- 
ways lived  in  much  reputation  and  honour. 
His  beatitude's  mother  was  of  the  fkmily  ^ 
the  Marquises  dal  Bi!ffolo»  of  noble  and 
princely  rank,  of  which  the  pope  makes 
much  account  at  this  day,  more  than  one  of 
its  members  being  in  his  service  in  the  palaee. 
His  holiness  was  brought  up  bv  cardinal 
Gerolamo  Pamfilio,  his  uncle  by  m  father'a 
side,  who  lived  in  great  repute,  was  near  being 
pope,  and  was  made  cardinal  by  Clement 
Vul.,  at  the  time  of  his  beiug  auditor  dean 
of  the  rota,  illustrious  by  his  virtue  and  the 
innocence  of  his  mauners.  His  holiuesa  is 
seventy-two  years  old,  above  the  common 
height,  well  proportioned,  of  a  majestic  per^ 
son,  full  of  the  utmost  affabilitv  and  be- 
nignity: whence  every  time  he  leavet  his 
apartments  to  attend  consistorv  meetings, 
chapels,  or  on  other  occasions,  he  gives  an 
audience  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  all  per- 
sons of  whatsoever  condition,  though  thev  be 
poor  and  wretched,  that  present  themselves 
to  him ;  he  receives  their  petitions,  and  with 
much  patience  and  charity  tries  to  relieve 
every  one,  to  comfort  all  with  great  acclama- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  and  present- 
ing a  great  contrast  to  the  preceding  ponti- 
ficate. The  pope  was  first  consistorial  advo- 
cate, then  auditor  of  the  rota  elected  by 
Clement  VIII.  By  Gregory  XV.  he  was 
sent  nuudo  to  Naples,  and  by  Urban  VIII. 
employed  in  cardinal  Barberiuo's  French 
and  Spanifth  legations  with  the  title  of 
datario,  he  was  by  the  same  Urban  VIII. 
elected  patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent  ntmdo  into 
Spain,  and  then  promoted  to  the  cardinalahip 
9th  November  1627.  As  cardinal  he  luid 
the  reputation  of  being  of  a  severe  disposi- 
tion, inclined  to  rigour,  punctual  in  ecdeai- 
astical  afiain.  He  has  always  been  employed 
in  all  the  chief  congregations,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  discharged  idl  the  most  im- 
portant functions  with  universal  satis&ction, 
his  mind  having  always  been  the  partUmlar 
seat  of  modesty,  patience,  integrity*  virtue, 
and  of  the  purpose  not  to  do  what  is  disa- 
greeable to  any  one,  caressing  all  and  for- 
giving injuries.  He  enjoys  good  health,  has 
a  robust  enough  constitution,  is  sobor  in 
eating,  loves  ezerdse,  performs  all  ecdetias- 
tinl  things  with  pomp,  decorum,  particular 
enjoyment  to  himself  and  punctuality.  He 
is  very  deliberate  in  all  grave  concerns,  likes 
to  have  time  to  examine  and  make  up  hia 
mind.  He  has  been  wont  in  his  past  for- 
tune to  go  late  to  bed  and  to  rise  lat^  he 
observes  the  same  habit  in  the  pontificate, 
hence  he  has  seldom  been  known  to  retire 
before  midnight  or  to  have  riscu  in  the  morn- 
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uiuversale  amorevole  di  tiitti :  ai  liaente  non 
inoontnur  bene  o^  con  V  una  n^  con  1'  altra 
di  esae  al  mcaeute,  e  ae  n'  ^  eaalata  con 
grande  confidenBa  pi5  d'  una  volta  con  noi: 
crede  per6  che  ognuno  si  dolgm  per  avyantaf^- 
giare  i  proprj  intereaai,  non  perch^  ambedue 
non  couoacano  la  ncceasiU  della  ana  indi- 
pendenia,  e  come  che  sia  arnica  deUn  pace 
natunilmente  c  la  obblighi  a  qneata  il  poato 
di  pontefioe  in  cui  si  trova  ccMnstituito.  Va 
BUtrendoai  con  aimili  concetti  ricevei^do  a 
fprande  alimento  smo  la  coniidenaa  con  la 
Bereuiisima  Republica,  come  qneata  con 
Y  autoritl^  eonai^  et  amor  auo  poasa  eaaerie 
dd  maggior  preaidio :  ami  aoggetto  di  grand' 
eminenaa  e  della  maggior  coufidenaa  nostra 
ha  confidato  ad  alcuno  di  noi,  forse  d'  ordine 
ddla  8**  Sua,  la  intentione  ch'  ella  harrebbe 
di  stringerai  con  V  EE.  VV.  con  particolare 
alleania,  quando  credeaae  iucontrare  la  pu- 
blica  diapositione:  sopra  di  che  con  termini 
generah  ufliciosi  fn  riapoato,  nessun  nodo 
poter  maggiormente  legan  i  principi  che  la 
ainceritli  e  corrispondensa  de'  cmm  e  la  uni- 
formitiL  de'  fini  et  intereaaL" 


ing  before  aome  hour  of  the  day.  He  haa 
in  time  past  made  mudi  account  of  the 
princes ;  he  has  desired  to  give  them  all  juvt 
satisfaction:  he  saya  that  ne  means  to  keep 
to  the  same  views,  has  no  wish  to  be  a  par- 
tisan of  either  of  the  two  crowns,  but  to  be 
the  universal  father,  affectionately  disposed 
towarda  all :  he  resenta  his  not  meeting 
with  friendly  fedings  from  either  one  or 
other  of  them  at  preaent,  and  haa  allowed 
his  sentiments  with  regard  to  them  to  trans- 
pire with  great  oonficknoe  more  than  onee 
with  OS :  he  believes  in  fine  that  every  one  com- 
plains for  the  sake  of  advancing  his  own  in- 
terests, not  because  each  is  not  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  his  independence,  and  how  he  is 
naturally  the  friend  of  peace,  and  obliged  to 
cultivate  it  by  the  post  of  pontiff,  to  which 
he  has  been  appoiuted.  He  continues  to 
cherish  Uke  view!>,  receiving  to  his  peat  re- 
freshment the  confidential  friendslup  of  the 
most  serene  republic,  as  that  whicn  aided 
with  hia  authority,  councila,  and  affection, 
may  prove  of  greater  protection  to  him :  even 
a  auDJect  of  RKat  eminence  and  eiyoying 
atill  more  conndenoe  with  ua,  haa  confideu- 
tialljT  told  each  of  ua»  perhapa  bv  the  order 
of  hia  holiness,  the  intention  he  had  of  con> 
necting  himself  with  your  ezcellenciea  by  a 
special  alliance,  since  he  believed  it  would 
meet  the  public  disposition  :  whereupon  In 
general  terms  of  dutiful  respect  it  was  re- 
pUed  that  no  tie  could  more  effectually  hind 
princea  than  sincerity  and  mutual  cordiality 
and  uniformity  of  ends  and  interests.] 


188. 

Relatione  dell'  ambaaoatore  Veneto  Aluiae  Contarini  fatta  al  seuato  dopo  il  ritomo  della 
ana  ambasoeria  appreaso  Innooentio  X.— [Report  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  Aluiae 
Contarini,  giveti  in  to  the  senate  after  lua  return  from  his  embassy  at  the  court  of  In- 
nocent X.]     1648.    (22  leavea.) 

This  pontificate  also  developed  itself  not  so  advantageoualy  bv  fiar  as  had  been  expected. 
Td  the  nrst  tolerably  honourable  report  Aluise  Contarini,  son  of  Niccolo— the  former  Alniae 
was  son  of  Tommaso — adds  far  less  favourable  traits. 

In  his  yonth  Innocent  had  preferred  chivalrous  exercises  and  amorous  paatimea  (paasa- 
tempi  amorevoli)  to  studies :  he  had  earned  Uttle  respect  for  himself  duriur  his  nuncioship 
in  France :  he  had  been  nirk-named,  nu  account  of  his  ev^i^ting  evasions,  Bionsignor  Not- 
get-on  (M'  Non  si  puol);  on  the  other  hand,  in  Spain,  his  chariueaa  of  hia  words  had  pro- 
cured him  the  reputation  of  being  a  wise  man. 

What  was  it  that  led  to  his  becoming  pope ?  Answer,  three  things: — speaking  little, 
diaaembling  much,  and  doing  nothing.  "  Da  oorte^giani  fu  detto  che  tre  cose  1'  avevauo 
fktto  papa,  il  parlar  poco,  simulare  asaai,  e  non  far  niente." 

"Si  fa  conosrere  hora  poco  inciinato  alle  gratie,  delicato  e  vetriolo,  (?) . .  .riputato  da  tntti 
d'  ingegno  tardo  uell'  apprendere  e  poco  capaoe  di  gran  machiue,  ma  oatinato  nell'  appren- 
aioni :  . . .  procura  di  non  farsi  conoacere  partiaie  di  alcuna  corona:  '*  [He  now  makes  mmself 
known  to  be  little  inclined  to  favoura,  delicate  and  nice  (?)...  thought  by  everybody  to  be 
alow  of  apprehension  and  to  have  httle  capacity  for  great  machinations,  but  obstinate  in  hia 
viewa:  . . .  ne  tries  to  avoid  being  thought  the  partiaan  of  any  crown:] — a  friend  to  peace, 
to  righteousness,  not  blood-thirsty,  a  jpod  economist. 

The  circle  around  the  pope:  Donna  Olympia:  dear  to  him  on  this  account,  that  she  had 
brought  a  large  dowry  into  the  family,  and  had  aupported  him  out  of  it :  "donna  d'  ing^^rno 
e  apirito  nrile,  aolo  si  fa  conoscere  donna  per  la  auperbia  e  1'  avaritia ; "  [a  woman  of  maa- 
cnhne  mind  and  spirit,  only  she  lets  it  be  known  that  she  is  a  woman  by  her  pride  and 
avarice;]— Paiicirolo:  "  di  tratti  manieroai,  d'  ingi^o  vivace,  corteae  di  viao  e  di  parole  :  " 
[a  man  of  pleaaing  mannera,  of  a  Uvely  turn  of  mind,  courteous  in  his  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  words :] — Capponi :  "  a  boicca  ridente  ricuopre  la  sua  mahtioaa  industria*  [with 
a  amiling  mouth  he  covera  hia  maliciona  indnatry]: — Spada :  "  si  pavoneggia  delli  suoi  atima- 
bili  talenti "  [plumea  himaelf  on  his  estimable  talenta].  It  i»  easily  seen  that  our  author 
doea  not  mat  expreas  himaelf  very  reapectfully.  The  want  of  a  nephew  with  a  pope  of  such 
a  nature,  became  doubly 
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There  follow  some  traita  ot  the  goverument. 


[Among  the  courtiers  it  is  wont  to  be  said 
that  he  who  treats  with  the  nope  about  any 
affair,  at  the  first  audiences  tninks  it  all  but 
completed,  in  the  second  peroeiTes  that  it  haa 
to  be  be^^  quite  anew,  and  in  the  third  dis- 
ooTers  with  amasement  that  it  is  concluded. 
...  He  thinka  that  prince  despicable  who  does 
not  keep  b^  him  ^good  aum  of  ready  moo^ 
to  avail  hmiaelf  of  in  case  of  urgent  need. 
Rather  than  ^lend  money  he  is  content  to 
sufiier  from  adverse  fortune  even  the  moat 
opprobrious  insult.. . .  The  yearlv  income  of 
Rome  happening  to  have  been  despoiled  of 
those  revenues  which  were  available  in  other 
times,  as  the  first  likelv  to  be  dissipat«i  in 
the  Barberina  war,  his  holiness  knowing  the 
present  year  to  be  scanty  in  grain,  has  re- 
peatedly intimated  his  readiness  to  grant 
relief  by  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  of 
money:  but  as  his  nature  abhors  spending^ 
be  has  sou^t  to  adjust  the  matter  in  another 
way,  although  inaoequately. ...  All  the  cor- 
porations are  so  exhausted  and  ruined  owing 
to  the  Barberina  war,  that  their  recovery  and 
restoration  are  for  ever  impossible. . . .  Tt» 
private  revenues  of  the  pope,  of  800,000 
scudi,  consisting  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
compositions  of  the  dataria  and  of  the  vaca- 
bilities  of  the  oflSoes  of  that  department  and 
of  the  chancery,  as  also  of  a  sort  of  monti 
vacabili  of  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer  ot 
the  chamber,  and  of  the  clerks  of  the  same 
and  other  similar  offices, — that  whole  sum  is 
at  the  pope's  absolute  disposal,  to  be  given 
to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  without  any  curead 
'  of  being  called  to  account  by  his  successor.] 

His  buildings :  on  the  capitol,  at  St.  Peter's,  at  the  I.ateran :  "in  cui  rinuovandosi  con 
nuovo  modello  le  tre  navate  della  chiesa,  rimane  nel  suo  essere  1'  sdomamento  di  quel  vago 
e  ben  inteso  soffito,**  [in  which  while  there  were  renewed,  after  a  new  model,  the  three  naves 
of  the  church,  there  remained  all  that  was  essential  in  the  adornment  of  that  elf  gant  and 
well-conceived  entablaturel, — in  the  piasza  Navona :  **  con  il  gettato  di  alcune  case  per  U 
parte  di  S.  Giacomo  de'  Spagnuoli  restando  in  quadro  la  piazsa  **  [by  throwing  down  some 
nouses  in  that  part  where  the  church  of  St.  James  of  the  Spaniards  stands,  the  place  re- 
maining a  square]. 

It  will  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  bad  impression  pl^uced  by  the  court,  Contarini 
is,  on  the  whole,  impartial  and  interestuig. 


"Tra  li  corteggianni  si  snol  dire  che  chi 
tratta  col  papa  d' alcuno  afhre,  nelle  prime 
audienae  lo  reputa  quasi  perfettionato,  ndla 
seconda  conosce  esser  totalmente  da  farsi,  e 
nella  tersa  si  scuopre  con  stupore  sconduso. 

Crede  dispressabile  quel  prindpe  che  non 

oonserva  appresso  di  se  un  buon  uumero  di 
coutanti  da  vakrsene  in  un'  urgente  bisogno. 
Per  non  spendere  si  contenta  ui  soff^rire  dell' 
awersa  fortuna  ogni  piik  opprobriuso  stra- 
passo.. .  Trovandosi  1'  annata  di  Roma  spogli- 
ata  di  quelli  asseguamenti  de'  qnali  si  viuse 
in  altri  tempi,  come  proprii  per  essere  dissi- 
pati  uella  guerra  Barberina,  Sim  S**  conos- 
cendo  l'  annata  preaente  penurioea  di  ^rano 
ha  piil  volte  assegnato  di  eaaer  pronto  di  sov- 
renirla  di  grossa  souima  di  cotanti ;  ma  ripug- 
oando  la  sua  natura  alio  sborso,  ha  cercato 
a^uatario  in  altra  forma,  sebene  non  a  suffi- 
acnsa. . . .  Tutte  le  commiuiitji  si  trovano  tal- 
mente  esauste  e  niinate  per  ca^one  deUa 
guerra  Barberina  che  gi'  ^  impossibile  giam- 
mai  risorgere  e  rihaversL . . .  Particolare  en- 
trata  del  pi^  di  800  m.  scudi  cousisteute  negU 
emolumeuti  delle  componende  della  dataria 
e  nelle  vacabilitii  degli  officii  di  quella  e  della 
cancelkria,  come  ancora  di  una  sorte  di  monti 
vacabili  dell'  auditore  e  tesoriere  di  camera, 
chiericati  di  essa,  et  altri  aimili  officii,  di 
tutta  questa  somma,  che  entra  nella  borsa 
secreta  e  non  nella  publi<»,  ne  h  assoluto  pa- 
trone  8.  S*",  potendoue  disporre  al  suo  arbi- 
trio  e  donarla  a  chi  piii  li  piace  seuta  temere 
che  siano  richieste  dal  successore." 


127. 

Memorialc  presentato  alia  S^  di  N.  S"papa  Innoceuso  X.  dai  deputati  della  cittk  di  Fermo 
per  il  tumulto  ivi  s^uito  aUi  6  di  Luglio  1648. — [Memorial  presented  to  the  holiness 
of  our  lord  pope  Innocent  X.,  from  the  deputies  of  the  dty  of  Fermo,  about  the  tumult 
that  took  place  there  on  the  6th  of  July  1648.] 

In  Majolino  Bisaccioni's  "  Historia  delle  guerre  dvili  di  questi  ultimi  tempi,  Ven.  1664  " 
—[History  of  the  dvil  wars  of  these  last  times,  Venice  1664],  there  is  to  be  found,  aa 
already  remarked,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  events,  besides  ^srhat  relates  to) 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  the  insurrection  <^  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  also  an  "  Historia 
della  guerra  dvile  di  Fermo,"  that  is,  a  history  of  a  tumult,  in  whidi  the  papal  governor, 
Visconti,  was  killed. 

Here  we  have  the  memorial,  with  which  two  deputies,  Lorenxo  Nobile  and  Ludo  Guer- 
rieri,  appeared  before  the  pope,  to  ask  his  forgiveness  for  what  had  been  done. 

Accoiidin^  to  ita  representation,  which  is  much  more  authentic  and  graphic  than  Bisao- 
cioni,  and  gives  a  peep  at  the  internal  condition  of  the  dties  at  that  time,  the  crops  had 
failed,  and  oreail  was  nncomraonly  dear:  nevertheless  the  governor  insisted  on  exporting 
com  from  the  territory  of  Fermo.  He  would  listen  to  no  warning.  With  his  carabine  at 
his  side,  and  his  pistols  on  the  table,  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  like  a  governor 
and  a  soldier,  than  give  ifa^.  He  forbade  the  meeting  of  the  council  to  which  deputies 
from  the  neighbouring  domains  even  had  come,  and  drew  troops  together.  But  these  soldiers 
of  his  "came  from  the  fields  they  had  tilled,  from  the  thrashing-floors  where  they  had  pKed 
the  flail: "  they  knew  the  want  to  which  the  people  were  exposed,  and  instead  of  opposing 
the  riotous  populace,  they  took  part  with  them.    The  governor  saw  himself,  in  spite  of  bis 
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bravadoes,  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  allow  hit  com  to  remain  within  the  territory  of  the 
city. 

But  scarcely  bad  the  people  beffun  to  be  quiet,  when  Conican  militia,  called  in  hj  tbe 
governor,  appeared  at  the  gatea.  The  imnreaaion  prevailed  that  Viaconti  mwld  with  tlwir 
aMistance  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.  A  tumidt  arose.  The  cry  ran :  "  We  are  bets^vd ; 
to  arms!  "  the  oells  were  rung,  the  palace  stormed,  and  the  governor  slain. 

The  deputies  protest  their  loyalty,  and  deplore  this  event, — the  nobles  diiefly  were  •^liw'^H 
on  this  account,  (di  vedere,  sensa  potervi  remediare,  da  persone  del  popolo  uodao  il  prelato 
di  V**  S**  datogli  per  suo  govemo  "  [to  se^  without  a  possibility  of  remedying  it,  a  pre- 
late of  your  h^iness  given  them  for  their  government,  slain  by  persmis  from  anoBf  the 
people].) 

128. 

Relatione  deUa  corte  di  Roma  del  cav**Giustiniani  data  in  senato  1'  anno  1652. — [B^MMt 
on  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  chevalier  Ouistiniaiii,  presented  in  the  senate^  in  the 
year  1652.]    (Copy  in  the  Magliabechiana  at  Florence,  24.  65.) 

But  from  admiration  and  expectation,  people  passed  under  Innocent  X.,  first  to  dovbC 
and  disapprobation,  and  at  last  to  complaints  and  reproach.  • 

Zuan  Zustinian — for  thus  do  the  Venetians  pronounce  and  write  this  nauM — eaaie  after 
(having  discharged)  many  other  embassies  from  Vienna  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  from 
1648  to  1651.    These  vears  fill  up  his  despatches,  and  to  these  his  report  refers. 

The  description  of  the  court  does  not  give  us  a  very  pleasing  idem  of  it. 

Whatever  is  good  in  the  poue,  says  he,  goes  to  tbe  advent^  of  the  dty  of  Rone  end 
at  most  of  the  church-state ;  nis  bad  qualities  are  hurtful  to  the  whole  of  ChristcadoaL 
Nevertheless,  even  iu  the  church-state,  the  remission  of  the  severest  punishments  far  moncj 
it  a  great  e\il. 

"Mi  si  afferma per massima indubitata  die  .      [I  am  told,  as  an  undoubted  rule,  that  in 
in  sette  anni  di  pontificato  habbia  est  rat  to  i  seven  years  of  the  pontificate,  there  had  ~ 
dalle  coropositionidi  persDiieprocessate  come 
rce  il  valore  di  1200  m.  scudi,  che  s'accosta  a 
due  niilioni  di  dncati." 


drawn  of  compositions  paid  by  persons  sued 
as  criminals  the  value  of  1200  scudi,  which 
amounts  to  about  two  millions  of  docata.] 

The  influence  of  Donna  Olympia  Maidakhima  here  appears  as  a  sort  of  public  calamity. 


[A  woman  <^  great  spirit,  very  powctfiil  bv 
the  sole  title  of  being  an  exact  economist.  If 
oflkes  fell  vacant  at  court,  nothing  was  deter- 
mined without  her  approval:  if  there 


"Donna  di  gran  spirito,  prrpotente  per 
solo  titolo  di  esatta  economia.  8e  vacavaiio 
offig  nella  corte,  niente  si  deliberaba  sense  il 

benepladto  de  lei:   si  \\  erano  benefig  da     

distnbuire,  i  ministri  della  dataria  tenevano  |  benefices  there  to  distnoute,  the  ministera  of 

ordine  di  tnittonere  c^i  opedixioue  sinche  the  dataria  held  orders  to  keep  all  appoint- 

data^li  lunuia  della  ()ualtta  dclle  vucanse  ments  open  until,  having  given  her  notice  of 

scegliesse  a  sua  disposiiione  ci5  die  piii  te-  the  nature  of  the  vacancies,  she  should  select  at 

nesse  di  gusto:  si  vi  erano  chiese  cpifcopali  her  pleasture  what  best  might  suit  her  taste: 

da  provctjcre,  ad  essa  rirorre>ano  i  prcten-  if  then'  \u>re  episcopal  churches  to  be  pro- 

denti ;  e  quelle  che  rentieva  nausea  a  tutti  Tide<l  for,  to  her  those  pretending  claims  to 

gli  uominiouomti.  era  il  vedere  che  erano  pre-  be  apiiointed  had  recourse;   and  what  dia- 

frriti  quelli  die  piii  allargnvano  la  inano  a  gusted  all  honourable  men  was  to  see  thoee 

donativi."  ;  preferred  who  were  most  liberal  in  offering 

i  gifts.] 

Thus  it  proceeds ;  ^et  I  am  not  sure  if  the  report  is  even  really  gt-nuiiie. 

It  docs  not  appear  m  the  Venetian  archives:  m  the  Magliabechiana  at  Florence  there  are 
two  copies,  which  however  do  not  tally  with  each  other  throughout.  I  have  confined  myadf 
to  the  more  moderate  one. 

Happily  it  was  not  neccMary  for  me  to  take  my  materials  from  this  report,  as  the  Diarinm 
ab<ive  mentioned  and  Pallavicini's  notices  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Vll.  presented  a  tu 
lietter  resourre. 

129. 

Relatione  dell'  ambasreria  estraordinaria  fatta  in  Roma  alia  S**  di  N.  8"  ADessandro  VII. 
dagli  Kcc~  SS^  Peaaro,  CiinUrini,  Valiero  e  Sagredo  per  rendere  a  nome  della  Sei^ 
Republica  di  Venctia  la  soUta  obedienza  al  sommo  pontefice  1'  anno  1656. — [Report  of 
the  extraordinanr  embassy  made  in  Rome  to  the  holiness  of  our  lord  Alexander  VIL, 
from  the  most  excellent  Si^nors  Pcsaro,  Contarini,  Valiero.  and  Sagredo,  to  present  in 
the  name  nf  the  most  serene  republic  <^  Venice  the  cnstoniar>  obeisance  to  the  supreme 
pontiff  in  the  year  1656] 

llie  same  Peaaro,  during  whose  embassy  there  occurred  the  schism  between  Urban  VIII. 
and  tbe  republic,  who  after  that  was  always  lield  to  be  rather  an  adversary  of  the  dernr,  waa 
l>laced  at  the  head  of  the  congratulatiou  ambassadors,  and  now  we  fiud  him  charged  by  the 
n*st  with  the  drawing  up  of  tbe  report.  Now,  abet  her  it  be  that  his  temper,  aa  be  aaya, 
had  fn>m  the  first  been  ver}-  moderate,  or  that  the  lapse  of  ytmn  that  had  passed  away  had 
arotight  a  dumgc  ia  him,  hu  report  ia  \Try  intelligent ,  aell-intcudcd,  and  instructive. 
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It  it  true  that  on  the  gOYernment  of  Inuocent  X.  he  at  once  expresses  himself  disapprov- 
ingly, hut  not  with  such  complete  scorn  as  others. 


'  Oltre  la  cupiditi  insatiabue  ch'  h  regnata 
in  quelli  casa,  vi  si  6  aggionto  che  essendo 
mancato  di  ministri  valevoli  al  sostentamento 
di  co»l  gran  principato,  non  havendo  luogo 
nell'  uuimo  suspicace  di  quel  pontetice  la  fede 
di  chi  si  sia,  o^i  cosa  per  lo  piii  si  reffolava 
aecondo  gU  appetiti  immoderati  di  uua  oonna, 
die  ha  aperto  largo  campo  alle  peoue  satiriche 
di  (are  comparire  i  disurdini  di  quel  govemo 
maggiori  ancora  di  quel  che  in  fatti  si  foa- 
aero? 


[Besides  the  insatiable  cupidity  which  ha« 
reigned  in  that  house,  there  has  been  addai, 
that  from  there  being  a  want  of  ministers 
capable  of  administering  so  great  a  principa- 
lity, for  ctmfidence  in  any  one  has  no  place  in 
the  suspicious  mind  of  that  prince,  everything 
for  the  most  part  is  regulated  acconunr  to 
the  immoderate  appetites  of  a  woman,  which 
has  given  wide  scope  for  satirical  pens  to 
make  the  disorders  oi  that  gpft  mmeut  appear 
still  worse  than  in  fact  they  have  been.] 

Aa  has  been  said,  however  little  this  may  aound  like  a  euk^,  still,  compared  with  the 
violent  expressions  of  others,  it  is  a  very  mild  judgment. 

But  the  chief  object  of  the  report  is  the  new  pope,  Alexander  VII. 

Pesaro  is  of  opinion,  as  was  indeed  the  conviction  of  the  world  at  large,  that  the  estimate 
formed  of  Fabio  Chigi's  virtues,  the  fame  of  his  nuncioship,  had  promoted  him,  althougli 
the  Medici  at  bottom  viewed  with  dislike  the  elevation  of  one  of  their  subjects. 

"  Vih  santa  elettione  non  si  poteva  aspet-        [A  holier  election  could  not  be  expected 


tare  da  un  senato  di  soggetti  che  per  quanto 
havetsero  distratta  la  volontili  da  monduiii 
interessi,  non  potevano  di  meno  di  non  lasci- 
arai  in  fine  gmdare  da  quel  spirito  santo  che 
easi  presumono  assistere  ad  un'  attione  di 
tanta  rilevanza." 


from  a  senate  of  subjects,  wiio,  however  they 
may  have  had  their  intentions  distracted  by 
worldly  interests,  could  not  fail  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  guided  at  last  by  that  holy  spirit 
which  they  presume  is  pre^eut  at  an  action 
of  such  hi^h  importance.] 


He  describes  his  rise  in  life,  and  in  general  terms  the  character  of  his  first  proceedings  : 
of  economical  things  he  shows  little  understanding,  so  much  the  more  does  he  com{)rehend 
ecclesiastical  things,  and  he  is  not  altogether  unbending  in  his  ways; — ^also  his  relations; — 
thia  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat ;  matters  too  soon  developed  themselves  in  a  different  man- 
ner ftom  what  was  expected. 

"  Troppo  per  tempo  parmi"  [For  too  long  a  time  it  appears  to  me],  saya  Pesaro,  like- 
wise, **  che  il  mondo  canonizxi  questi  sentimenti  del  papa,  e  che  per  forue  pin  accertato  giu- 
disio  fticcia  mestiere  osservdrsi  quanto  con  il  tratto  del  tempo  si  sia  per  mostrarsi  costante 
Dd  resistere  alle  mantellate  ddl  affetto** — fthe  world  canonises  these  sentiments  of  the  pope, ' 
and  in  order  to  pass  a  surer  judgment  on  them,  makes  a  business  of  observing  how  far  with 
the  lapse  of  time  he  is  to  be  seen  constant  in  resisting  the  specions  pretensions  of  private 
affection].  Even  then  so  many  representations  were  made  to  the  pope  from  all  quarters  that 
hia  steadfastness  seemed  sure  to  be  shaken. 

Yet  the  object  of  this  embassy  was  not  only  to  congratulate  the  pope,  but  much  more  to 
apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  tloman  court  in  the  Candian  war. 

The  ambassadors  explained  what  efforts  Venice  had  made  in  opposing  the  enemy,  above 
all,  in  order  first  but  to  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war:  loans  with  heavy  interesfs, 
by  way  of  life  annuities  or  perpetual ;  the  sale  of  allodial  or  feudal  possessions ;  the  com- 
munication to  a  greater  number  of  the  dignities  of  the  state,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circle,  even  that  of  the  nobiUty  in  general,  which  yet  was  the  more 
valuable  the  less  it  was  made  common.  But  now  their  means  were  utterly  exhausted:  no- 
thing could  be  hoped  for  from  the  remaining  potentates  of  Christendom,  who  were  distracted 
by  too  many  internal  animosities  among  themselves :  their  sole  resource  lay  in  the  Roman 
court. 

The  pope  listened  not  without  showing  symptoms  of  sympathy :  he  answered  them  witl^ 
a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  republic,  wliich  opposed  the  fury  of  the  barbarians  not  only  with 
iron  but  with  gold ;  but  as  for  what  rc^^arded  the  main  business,  he  declared  to  them  that 
he  aaw  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do  anything  for  them ;  that  ao  exhausted  was  the  papal 
exchequer  that  he  knew  not  how  to  assist  the  aty  in  getting  bread. 

The  ambassadors  did  not  desist  from  their  purpose;  they  represented  that  the  danger  well 
justified  having  recourse,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  old  treasure  of  Sixtus  V. 


"  Prima  che  1'  urgenxa  degli  acddenti  che 
poasono  sopravenire,  maggiormente  atringa, 
e  per  aostentamento  della  reUrione  e  per  sicu- 
reaxa  del  proprio  domiuio  eodesiastico." 


[First  that  the  urgency  of  the  acddents 
that  might  supervene  was  particularly  press- 
iitf,  both  as  respected  the  sustentation  of 
r^^on  i^d  ^hc  aecurity  of  his  own  ecdeai- 
astical  dominion.] 

The  pope  was  particularly  impresaed  with  the  consideration  that  it  would  embolden  the 
enemy  to  see  that  even  a  new  pope  refused  the  succour  which  was  so  much  needed.  Alex- 
ander dearly  saw  that  something  must  be  done :  he  suggested  that  ecclesiastical  property 
might  be  confiacated. 

Bow  remarkable  to  find  that  the  Roman  court  first  appeared  with  measures  of  this  sort. 
Already  had  Innocent  X.  proposed  the  abolition  of  two  orders,  the  canonicals  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  Cnidferi.  He  had  it  in  view  to  found  secular  prebends  out  of  their  posses- 
sions. But  the  Venetians  were  at  one  time  afraid  that  the  Roman  court  would  engross  to 
itself  the  bestowing  of  them,  and  then  they  looked  upon  these  inatitutiona  aa  provisions  for 
the  poor  nobility.    Well,  Alexander  now  propoaed  this  course  to  them  anew. 
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"  11  ptpa  pottoni  in  atto  di  Tolerci  nppre- 
•eutare  com  di  noatro  aollievo,  prete  a  ilire 
che,  da  qualche  tempo  in  qua  essendoai  dalla 
aede  ^KMtolica  fatto  riflesao  nou  meno  all' 
abonduiaa  che  alia  superfluity  degi*  instituti 
idiigioai,  haveva  troYato  che  alcuni  di  easi 
degeuerando  dalla  primiera  intentione  de'  loro 
fondatori  erano  traacorsi  in  una  total  rilaaaa- 
tione  di  costumi :  che  compliya  non  meno  al 
■enritio  della  cliiesa  che  de'  medeaimi  aecolari 
U  pif^&ure  que^i  espedienti  che  aogliono  uaare 
ch  accorti  a^pricoltori  quando  vedono  in  modo 
loaaunar  la  vite  che  la  oopia  de  rampolli  aerve 
inik  toato  ad  iaterilirla  che  a  rendarla  piii  frut- 
tilera:  che  a  ci6  a'  era  dato  in  qualcne  parte 
principio  con  la  aoppresaione  di  alcune  reli- 
•fponi,  ma  che  ci6  non  baatava,  oonoacendoai 
in  tutto  neceaaario  reatringer  queato  gran 
nnmero  a  quei  aolamente  che  ritengono  o  che 
meglio  poaaono  ridurai  a  ritcnere  la  prima 
forma  della  loro  iiiatitutioue :  che  per  farai 
atrada  a  cih  a' era  aonpxeMo  on  numero  grande 
di  conventini  picdoii  ove  con  minor  riguardo 
ai  raUentava  il  freno  alia  ritirateisa  regolare, 
c  che  ai  peraiatera  nd  primo  penaiero  di  pro- 
oedere  alia  finale  aboutioue  d'  alcuni  altri 
ordini  che  cou  il  loro  lioentioao  modo  di  vi- 
Tcre  riempivano  il  mondo  anii  di  acandoli  e 
di  mormoratioui  che  di  buon  eaempio  e  di 
edificatioue,  ma  che  ai  camminava  lentamente, 
perche  in  negotio  di  tal  rilevanza  a'  haverebbe 
Tolnto  incontrare  anche  nella  aodiafattione  de 
prindpi,  i  qiudi,  non  ben  eaaniinati  i  veri  mo- 
tiri  che  inducevano  la  aede  apoatolica  in  queata 
riaolutione,  haTerano  dato  aegno  di  qualche 
repnrnanaa  all'  eaecutione  de  brevi  pontefidi : 
ma  cne  sperandoai  ad  ogni  modo  che  in  fine 
hateaae  ogn'  uno  a  dar  mano  al  proaejgnimento 
di  coal  ben  ponderata  risolutione,  li  mettera 
intanto  in  conaideratione  alia  Sereniaaima 
Republica  che  abondaudo  il  dominio  Veneto 
di  queata  qualitjidi  religioni,  a'  apriva  un  mo- 
do facile  che  veniaae  dato  luogo  alia  retta 
intentione  di  chi  ha  la  auprema  direttione 
dqi^i  affari  eccleaiaatici  et  inaiemc  a  poter 
aomminiatrare  un  couaiderabile  ajuto  in  aoc- 
corao  della  preaente  ruerra  contro  gl'  iufideli : 
che  neaauno  meglio  ui  noi  poteva  aaiK're  a  che 
eatremiti  di  diaaoluteaaa  e  di  acandoli  aiano 
gicmti  li  canonici  di  San  Spirito  di  Veneaia, 
«aaendoai  la  Sereniaaima  KepuhUca  vcdutain 
neoeaaitli  di  metter  frciio  alle  acorrctioni  di 
quel  conveuto,  che  non  coi:  lento  d'  haver  pos- 
tergata  ogni  08aer\  aiiia  refrolare  abuaava  anco 
ai  aconciamente  delle  ricctiezae  che  havcreb- 
bono  potuto  aervire  a  comodi  alimenti  di  un 
numero  quiutuplicatameute  mag^ore  di  reli- 

S'oai,  che  aempre  groaaamente  ai  trovava  in- 
fbitato :  che  d  aimile  ai  poteva  dire  de'  Cru- 
dferi,  ne'  quali  apena  ai  diacemeva  veatigio 
di  vita  dauatrale :  che  per  tanto  anteponeva 
che  prooedendoai  alia  aoppreaaione  di  queate 
due  religion  i,  a*  haverebbe  potuto  andar  pen- 
aando  almodo  di  paaaarc  alia  vendita  de'  oeni 
da  eaae  pcMaeaai,  et  il  ritratto  ai  convertiaae 
in  aoatentamento  di  queata  g^erra,  giacche 
era  diretta  contro  il  nemico  fieriaaimo  del 
Chriatiauo." 


[The  pope,  putting-  himaclf  in  the  attitude 
of  deacnbiug  the  affair  of  uur  relief,  hvgan  to 
aay  that  for  aome  time,  during  whicfa  havini^ 
turned  hia  reflcctioua  from  the  apoatolic  aee 
to  the  abundance  no  leaa  than  to  the  super- 
fluity of  the  religioua  orders,  he  had  found 
that  aome  of  them,  degenerating  from  the 
firat  intention  of  their  foundera,  had  run  uito  ^ 
m  total  relaxation  of  morala:  that  it  auited  no 
leaa  the  aervice  of  the  church  than  of  the 
aeculara  theniaelvea,  to  adopt  thoae  expedi- 
enta  which  are  uaually  employed  by  prudent 
huabandmen,  when  they  aee  the  vine  ao  luxu- 
riant that  the  abundance  of  branches  aerxes 
rather  to  make  it  barren  than  to  render  it 
more  fruitful :  that  to  thia  efiiect  a  commence- 
ment had  been  made  in  aome  quartera  with 
the  auppreaaiou  of  aome  religioua  ordera,  but 
that  Uiat  waa  not  enough,  owning,  in  riiort, 
the  neceaaity  of  restrainmg  that  great  num- 
ber to  thoae  alone  which  retain  or  which 
might  best  be  brought  hack  to  retaining  the 
firat  form  of  their  inatitution :  that  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  thia  there  had  been  aup- 
preaaed  a  great  number  of  amall  religioua 
houaea,  where  the  reina  of  conventual  aedu- 
aion  were  relaxed  without  attracting  much 
notice,  and  that  lie  persisted  hi  his  firat  idea 
of  proceeding  to  the  final  abolition  of  aome 
other  ordera,  which,  with  their  licentioua 
modea  of  living,  filled  the  world  rather  with 
acandala  and  murmurs  than  with  good  ex- 
amplea  and  edification,  but  that  he  advanced 
alowly,  becaiiae  in  a  buaineaa  of  ao  much  im- 
portance he  could  wish  further  to  meet  the 
aatialaction  of  the  princea,  who,  not  haying 
properly  examined  tne  true  motivea  that  have 
led  the  apoatolic  aee  to  thia  reaolution,  have 
ahown  aymptoma  of  aome  repugnance  to  the 
execution  of  the  pontifical  brievea :  hoping, 
however,  that  by  all  meana  each  would  finally 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  proaecution  of  ao 
well-weighed  a  resolution,  he  meanwhile  aub- 
mitato  the  conaideratiou  of  the  moat  aercue  re- 
public, that  aa  the  Venetian  dominion  abounds 
m  thia  kind  of  religioua  ordera.  there  waa 
(^ned  up  an  e^ay  metho<1,  which  would  come 
into  operation  upon  giving  scope  to  the  right 
intention  of  him  who  had  the  aupreute  direc- 
tion of  eccleaiaatical  afiTairs,  and  at  the  aame 
time  of  being  able  to  furuiah  considerable  aid 
towarda  the  support  of  the  preaent  war  againat 
the  iufidela :  that  none  better  than  we  coiUd 
know  to  what  extremea  of  diasoluteneas  and 
acandala  the  Venetian  canouid  of  the  Hdy 
Ghoat  had  come,  the  most  serene  republic 
having  aeen  itself  compelled  to  check  the 
irregularitiea  of  that  monastery,  which,  not 
content  with  despiaiug  all  conventual  obaer- 
vancea,  has  further  ao  ahamefully  abuaed  the 
wealth  which  might  have  been  made  to  aerve 
for  the  auitable  alimenting  of  a  five-fold  larger 
number  of  monka,  that  it  haa  alwaya  been 
found  deeply  involved  in  debt :  that  theaaue 
thing  may  be  aaid  of  the  Cruciferi,  in  whom 
there  ia  hardly  to  be  seen  a  vestige  of  con- 
ventual life :  that  thiu  much  he  preferred 
proceeding  to  the  suppression  of  tnese  two 
ordera,  he  had  thought  one  mi;cht  go  on  to 
consider  in  what  manner  one  might  paits  uu 
to  the  sale  of  the  property  in  their  pos.«ession, 
and  the  produce  might  ro  to  the  aupport  c^ 
thia  war,  aince  it  waa  directed  agautat  the 
fieioeat  enemy  of  the  Chriatian  name.] 
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On  this  ooctnon,  it  Memed  to  thete  ambMsadon  as  if  such  a  proposition  was  not  to  be 
rejected.  Thev  calculated  what  a  large  capita]  the  sale  might  bring  in  with  nothing  to  set 
against  it  but  inconsiderable  and  soon  to  beextingnished  annuities ;  and  what  au  advantage 
would  arise  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  from  the  secularisation  of  such  important  pos- 
sessions. Their  reflections,  too,  upon  an  undertakingi  then  so  new,  and  afterwards  so  com- 
mon, are  worth  being  noticed  verbatim. 


[In  reality,  suitable  assignations  beinfr  made 
to  the  excluded  friars  for  their  maintenance, 
which  shall  never  exceed  between  the  one  and 
other  order  10,000  ducats  a-year,if  from  their 
possessions  riaing  to  the  amount  of  26,000 
ducats,  there  should  be  drawn  from  them 
600,000.  as  on  reasonable  grounds  might  be 
believed,  thf  public  would  not  have  to  pay  more 
interest  than  two  per  cent,  life  annuities,  and 
something  less:  and  every  other  reason  prefer- 
red at  other  times  in  dissuading  from  such  a 
thing  owes  all  its  force  to  the  assumption  of  the 
alimentary  provision  made  for  the  survivors: 
and  thus  dissevering  from  the  ecclesiastical 
order  this  laree  amount  of  property  situate  in 
the  best  localities  of  this  dominion,  the  laity 
come  to  be  put  in  possession,  without  doinr 
offence  to  the  piety  of  those  great  souls  who  had 
the  hearts  to  dispossess  their  descendants  of 
rich  patrimonies  to  found  and  establish  religion 
in  this  state :  that  if  they  could  now  see  how 
well  it  was  rooted,  thev  would  entertain  no 
other  sentiments,  but  that  while  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  them  to  be  the  founders  of  so  many 
monasteries  for  affording  a  retreat  to  c<mse- 
crated  persons,  not  the  leas  did  they  rejoice 
that  the  same,  seeing  they  superabounded, 
should  be  converted  to  the  repelling  of  an  im- 
piety that  threatened  the  destruction  of  that 
piety  which  with  their  own  proper  substance 
they  sought  to  promote.] 

After  the  concerns  of  Venice,  which  here  once  more  present  more  elevated  points  of  view, 
European  concerns  in  general  are  dso  brought  under  notice. 

The  expeditions  of  Charles  X.  Oustavus  made  the  greatest  impression  in  Rome,  and 
money  was  collected  for  the  support  of  king  Casimir. 

But  what  was  much  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  Roman  court  was,  that  the  French  not  only 
showed  themselves  disinclined  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Spain,  but  that  Masarin  even  allied 
himself  with  England — a  cardinal  with  protestants,  the  most  Christian  kingdom  with  the 
usurper  who  had  expelled  the  legitimate  princes — and  that  he  did  this  without  there  being 
any  need  for  it,  without  being  led  to  it  by  any  pressing  peril  whatever. 

But  for  these  troubles,  the  pope  woulcf  direct  his  « nole  efforts  to  make  Germany  A^n 
Roman  catholic — Germany,  where  his  personal  character  was  in  such  good  repute.  The 
queen  of  Sweden's  change  of  her  faith  made  men's  hopes  sanguine  in  this  respect. 

The  ambassadors  saw  the  splendid  preparations  that  were  made  for  that  ijueen's  reception. 
They  could  not  reconcile  to  their  notions  the  roving  life  she  led  ("fuori  forse  deOa  con- 
venienxa  dell'  etk  e  dello  stato  virginale"  [incompatibw,  perhaps,  with  what  is  befitting  her 
age  and  virginal  condition],  are  the  very  discreet  expressions  they  nse),  yet  they  give  all 
justice  to  the  vigour  and  courage  of  her  determination. 

"  Ecco  in  compendio  dh  che  ci  h  parso  di  poter  riferire"  [Behold  in  a  compendious  form 
what  it  has  seemed  proper  for  us  to  report],  says  Pesaro,  at  this  passage. 

To  this  form  of  conclusion  he  further  adds  the  good  advice,  ever  to  maintain  to  the  utmott 
a  good  understanding  with  the  pope. 

The  pope  had  fully  spoken  about  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  him  were  the  Jesuits  to  be 
re-admitted  into  Venice  at  lua  request.    The  ambassador  is  for  this  being  agreed  to. 

"  Parmi  che  sia  gionto  il  tempo  di  decidere 
ae  s*  habbia  a  dar  Tuogo  a  questo  regresso,  o 


"In  realt^Lfatti  anche  congrui  ass^namenti 
a'  fkati  esdusi  per  il  loro  vivere,  che  non  ascen- 
deranno  mai  fra  V  una  e  V  altra  reUgione 
10  m.  ducati  all'  anno,  se  de'  loro  beni  ascen- 
deuti  alia  summa  di  !^  m.  ducati  se  ue  ritrar- 
ranno  600  mila  nella  vendita,  come  verismil- 
mente  si  pub  credere,  non  sentiri  il  publico 
maffgiore  interesse  di  due  per  cento  vitalitii  e 
qouche  cosa  meno :  et  ogni  altro  motivo  altre 
volte  portato  in  dissuasione  di  negotio  simile 
va  per  bene,  supposti  gli  alimenti  che  annual- 
mente  si  presteraimo  a  superstiti:  e  cosl 
smembranoosi  dall'  ordine  ecdesiastico  qnesta 
grossa  somma  di  portione  di  fondi  collocati 
ne'  migliori  siti  di  questo  dominio,  vengono  li 
laid  a  rimettere  in  possesso,  senxa  far  torto 
alia  pietk  di  quelle  anime  CTandi  che  heb- 
bero  cuore  di  spropriare  le  aescendenze  loro 
di  cosl  opulenti  patrimonii,  per  fondare  e 
atabilire  in  questo  stato  la  religioue :  che  se 
hora  veder  potessero  quanto  ella  sia  ben  radi- 
cata,  altra  interpretatione  non  darebbono  a' 
loro  sentimenti  se  non  che  ae  gli  fu  grato  di 
caser  fondatori  di  tanti  monasteri  per  rico- 
▼ero  di  persone  sacre,  nieute  meno  godereb- 
bono  che  1'  istesse  riochesse,  giache  sovrabon- 
dano,  si  convertisseroin  propulsare  I'impieti 
minaodante  la  distruttione  oi  quella  pieta  che 
oon  lo  proprie  sostanse  cercarono  di  promo- 
vere. 


pure,  per  non  haver  di  quando  in  ouando  ad 
urtare  per  questa  causa  in  male  sooisfattioni 
con  i  pontenci,  s'  habbia  da  imporvi  perpetuo 

silentio A  sodisfare  intomo  a  d6  al  de- 

siderio  del  papa  par  che  possa  esser  motivo  il 
conoscersi  che  essendo  questi  huomini  grandi 
istromenti  a  sostenere  le  ragioni  della  cniesa, 
i  papi  pro  tempore  rinnoveranno  le  medesime 
istauie,  le  quali  rejette  diuranno  ne*  prindpj 
de*  pontificati  materia  a  male  sodisfattioni.^ 
ir. 


[It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  deciding  whether  one  ought  to  consent  to 
this  return,  or  in  fine,  in  oroer  to  avoid  occa- 
sions recurring  fh)m  time  to  time  of  getting 
into  bad  terms  with  the  pontiffson  this  account, 
whether  it  should  be  consigned  to  perpetual 
silence. ...  It  u>pearsthatit  might  be  a  motive 
for  satisfying  the  pope's  desire  with  regard  to 
this,  to  be  aware  Uiat  these  men,  being  grest 
instruments  in  sustaining  the  rights  of  the 
church,  popM  for  the  time  beio^  will  renew 
the  same  aobdtations,  the  rgeetion  of  which 
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will  furoith  nutter  for  diuatisfthction  to  the 
principln  of  those  who  have  been  nuide 
popes.] 

130. 

Vita,  Bttioni  et  operationi  di  AJessandfO  VII.»  ^V^  ^  ^  PAllaTtdiii. — ^flife,  acta,  and 
operations  of  Aleiander  VII.,  by  Cardinal  Palla?icini.]    2  vols,  folio.    (BibL  Cora.) 

In  the  Barberini  libranr  at  Rome,  there  was  pot  into  my  hand,  one  day,  a  manuacript, 
intituled, "  AUxtmdri  VJU.  de  mta  mnmria  liber  primui  et  tertmt  cumfrogmentia  Ubri  smumh" 
[On  hia  own  life,  byAleiander  VIL.  oooks  first  and  third,  with  fra^ents  <^  book  aeconif) : 
a  Tolume  of  about  800  leaTca,  ao  ftill  ot  correctiona  as  an  autograph  only  can  erer  be,  bat  by 
an  unftMrtunate  accident  fallen  into  neat  confuaion.  llie  bookfinder  had  stitched  up  thie 
only  readable  aheets  in  sets  of  fire  eauL    H  was  scarcely  poasible  to  undecstand  it. 

The  commencement  runs : — 


"  Res  suo  tempore  gestas  Uteris  commen- 
dare,  quamvis  et  nunc  et  olim  usitatum, 
plensque  tamen  eo  nomine  minus  probatur 
quod  arduum  scriptori  sit  procul  habere  spem, 
metum,  amorem,  odium  animi,  nubea  quae 
historiam,  luoem  veritatis,  infuscant." 


[Although  it  has  been  usual,  both  now  and 
in  former  times,  to  commit  to  writing  the 
transactions  of  one's  own  time,  most  who 
pretend  to  do  so  make  little  proof  of  tiie 
difBculty  of  keeping  out  the  influence  ci  hope; 
fear,  lore,  hatred,  the  clouds  which  obacore 
history,  the  light  of  truth.] 

Wherever  I  cast  my  eye  there  q>peared  intereating  notices,  and  sudi  as  had  been  pio> 
cured  from  good  sources,  on  Alexander'a  youth,  the  calling  of  his  uephews  to  Rome,  the 
arrival  of  Christina :  cotdd  the  pope  mlly,  amid  the  engagements  <^  the  suprme  spuntiul 
government,  have  found  time  to  write  his  lif^^  and  so  diligently  to  correct  the  atyle 
throughout? 

It  soon  appeared,  in  apite  of  the  title,  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case. 

The  author  decUures,  among  other  thinga,  that  he  had  become  capacitated  for  thia  work  by 
a  close  intimacy  with  the  pope. 


"Fortunae  obsecundantis  benefidum  fnit 
■t  cum  hoc  piindpe  inferiores  ^radus  obti- 
uante  singulahs  interoeaserit  mihi  animorum 
conaensio  et  mntua  tum  ore  turn  Uteris  con- 
■iUorttm  communicatio." 


[It  was  the  kindness  of  favouring  fortue 
that  with  thia  nrinee,  while  passing  thnmgli 
the  inferior  grades  of  his  career,  I  should  hnfe 
had  a  singular  agreement  <^  aentjient  and 
mutual  exchange  of  counsds,  both  by  word 
of  mouth  and  lettos.] 

The  question  remains,  who  this  intimate  acquaintance,  nay,  confidant*  of  Alexander'a 
mkht  be. 

Muratori  relates,  speaking  of  the  year  1656,  that  the  Jesuit  Pallavicini  had,  at  the  cob- 
menoement  of  Alexander's  reign,  which  excited  such  splendid  hopes,  set  himsdf  to  write  the 
life  of  this  pope;  but  that  after  the  calling  for  the  nepnews,  and  the  changes  connected  with 
that,  the  pen  had  dropt  from  his  hand.  Pallavicini  was  certainly  a  personal  confidant  of 
Alexander  VIl. ;  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  saw  him  every  oay :  it  seems  posaaUe 
that  this  may  be  a  fragmentary  work  of  Pallavicini. 

After  some  fresh  investigations,  there  was  found  in  the  same  Ubrary  a  biography  of  Alex- 
ander VIL,  ascribed  to  cardinal  Pallavicini.  It  was  written  indeed  in  Itslian,  yet  the  matter 
was  worth  the  trouble  of  comparison. 

The  first  glance  showed  that  the  Italian  ia  the  same  work  as  the  Latin.  The  first  poaition 
runs  thus : — 

M 


'  E  opinione  di  moUi  che  non  si  debba 
acrivere  historic  se  non  deUe  cose  antiche, 
intomo  alle  quaU  la  speransa  e  la  paura, 
r  amore  e  1*  odio  verso  le  persone  commemo- 
rate non  habbian  luogo  n^  poasono  infoscare 
U  veritk." 


[It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  no  hia- 
tones  ought  to  be  written  but  those  of  ancient 
things,  with  regard  to  which  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hatrra  towards  the  persons  com- 
memorated, have  no  place,  and  cannot  mys- 
tify the  truth.] 

Hie  other  passage  I  adduced,  runs  in  Italian : — 


«t 


Imperoche  m'  h  toccato  a  sorte  d'  haber 
con  qneato  principe  nella  sua  minor  fortune 
una  singolare  e  eorrispondenia  d'  affetto  e 
confidenaa  di  communirationi  hor  c(m  la  lingua 
hor  con  la  penaa  per  lo  apatio  gik  di  30  annL" 


[Since  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  with  thia 
prince,  in  his  less  advanced  fortune;  a  singu- 
lar both  correspondence  of  affection  and  oon- 
fidence  of  communications,  at  one  time  with 
the  pen,  at  another  with  the  tongue,  for  thirty 
years.] 

Hius  it  goes  OB.  The  Latin  copy  evidently  shows  itself  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Italian :  only  aomewhat  free,  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  shade  of  thought. 

Unluckily,  however,  the  hkeuesa  between  them  was  greater  than  I  couM  have  wished.  Aa 
the  Latin  copy  was  in  the  very  title  announced  to  be  a  fragment,  the  ItaUan,  too,  waa  frag- 
mentary throughout.  After  some  elucidations  of  his  earlier  youth,  the  narrative  took  a  leap 
at  once  to  the  election  and  first  transactions  of  Alexander  in  the  pontificate. 

Seeking  and  wanting  make  us  only  more  eager  to  find :  I  made  inquiries  in  aU  quartern. 
ATOther  copy  waa  found  at  the  Albani  Ubrary,  but  that,  too,  waa  but  fragmentary. 

By  thia  tuM;  I  thought  I  must  content  myself  with  what  I  had  got,  ainoe  in  an  anonymoiia 
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biORAphy  of  PalkYidiii,  I  found  quoted  only  a  fn^ent  of  this  historj,  and  from  Che  same 
books  that  were  ahready  known  to  me.  At  last,  in  the  Cofsini  ^brary),  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  stumUe  upon  one  that  was  more  complete.  This  is  the  one  whose  title  I  have 
given  above,  in  two  Isrge  folio  volumes. 

Here  the  work  bears  Pallavicini's  name  in  the  front,  and  proceeds  without  a  break  to  the 
second  chapter  of  the  sixth  book.  In  this  form  it  first  deserves  to  be  seriously  attended  to 
and  made  use  of  for  the  history  of  that  time. 

The  first  book  oomprites  the  earlier  history  iji  Aleiander  VU. 


Stirpe,  parentelle,  natali,  fanciullessa  di 
FsbioChigi: — studj.  aweiiimenti  delhi  pue- 
ritia : — studj  filosofici  e  legali :  amicitie  parti- 
oolarL'* 


[The  family,  the  kindred*  the  birth,  the 
infancy  of  Fabio  Cliigi:— the  studies  and 
occurrences  of  his  boyhood : — his  philosophi- 
cal and  legal  studies;  his  private  friendships.] 

All  being  chapters  whidi  the  first  copy  sUo  contains  both  in  I^in  and  Italian,  but  to 
which  the  Uorsini  copy  ftirther  sdds : 


"Asioui  et  esercitu  pii: — ^vicelegatione  di 
Ferrara  sotto  Sacclietti : — uunciatura  di  Co- 
louia." 


[Pious  deeds  snd  exercises : — vice-leration 
of  Ferrara  under  Saochetti :  — nuncioship  of 
CologDe.] 


The  second  book  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  government  of  Innocent  X.,  and  the  share 
that  Chigi  took  in  it,  in  fourceca  chapters,  down  to  the  condave. 

In  the  third  we  have  the  commencement  of  the  pontificate.  Agmeralviewof  the  state  of 
Europe,  of  the  church's  states,  the  first  economical  regulations :  referring  likewise  to  the 
Mmit  VaeabilL  The  conversion  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  which  is  luindled  copious^ 
and  CDS  amare.  I  consider  as  respects  this  last,  that  whra  it  has  been  maintained,  as 
Arckenholts,  in  his  Mimoimde  Ckhttme,  iv.,  39,  represents,  that  Pallavicini  had  written  an 
HiUona  di  CkriUina  rtgina  di  3u€zim^ik\M  assumption  rested  on  an  obscure  knowledge  of 
this  fragment.    The  oouversion  is  accounted  for  in  the  Latin  copy  in  the  following  manner: 


"  In  libns  TuUii  de  natura  deorum  animad- 
vertens  veram  religionem  nonnisi  unam,  om- 
nesfidsasesse  posse,  super  hac  parte  din  mul- 
tmnouecogitandolaboravit.^  Sollicita  quoque 
ftiit  dubitare  de  liberorum  opemm  bonorum 
pravorumque  discrimine,  ni;ii  quantum  aHa 
salubria  mundo  sunt,  alk  pemidosa,  c^ju8- 
modi  naturalia  sunt,et  de  divinae  providentiae 
cura  vel  incuria  circa  humanas  actiones,  deque 
voluntate  divina  uum  oertum  cultum  et  sta- 
tutam  fidon  requirat.  Nullus  fuit  nobilis 
aucor  qui  ea  de  re  scripsisset,  quem  ilia  non 
perlustraret,  uon  vir  apprime  doctus  harum 
rerum  in  borealibus  piagis  cum  quo  sermo- 
cinari  non  studeret  £t  proclivis  interdum 
fiiit  ad  opinandum,  satis  esse  suae  regionis 
palam  colere  religionem,  caeterum  vivere  con- 
venienter  naturae.  Ad  extremum  in  banc 
venit  sententiam,  deum,  hoc  est  optimum, 
tyranno  quovis  pejorem  fore  si  conscientiae 
morsibus  acribus  sed  (alsis  humanum  genus 
nniversum  crudaret.  si  mortalibus  ab  radem 
insita  notione  com  muni  ^rata  sibi  esseeorum 
sacrifida  eonimque  votis  annuere  nihil  ea 
cuncta  curaret."  .... 


[Notidng  in  Tully'a  books  on  the  nature 
of  the  godi^  that  one  rdinou  only  could  be 
true  but  that  all  might  be  ulse,  on  that  part 
she  laboured  much  and  long  as  the  subject  of 
her  meditations.  She  was  also  led,  m  her 
anxiety,  to  doubt  of  any  difference  in  free 
works,  ||ood  and  bad,  except  what  arises  from 
some  bong  salutary  to  the  world,  others  per- 
nidous,  of  which  sort  natural  ones  are^  snd 
concerning  the  care  or  indiifereuce  of  divine 
providence  with  respect  to  human  actions, 
and  respectinjg  the  divine  will,  whether  it  re- 
quires a  certain  worship  and  fixed  faith.  Thf  rs 
was  no  great  author  who  had  written  on  that 
subj^^  whom  she  did  not  read,  no  man  excd- 
lently  learned  on  those  matters  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north  with  whom  she  did  not 
eagerly  seek  to  converse  about  them.  Mean- 
while she  leant  to  the  <»pinion  that  it  was 
enough  for  her  openly  to  follow  the  religion 
of  her  own  country,  and  for  the  rest  to  live 
according  to  nature.  At  last  she  came  to  this 
opinion  ttiat  God,  that  is  the  best  of  beings, 
would  be  worse  than  any  tyrant  were  he  to 
torture  the  whole  human  race  with  keen  but 
frlse  stings  of  consdenoe ;  and  if  after  having 
implanted  the  general  notion  in  mortals  that 
their  sacrifices  are  grateful  to  him,  and  that 
he  assents  to  their  vows,  he  were  to  pay  no 
regard  to  these  things ] 

lu  the  fourth,  which  in  the  Latin  and  the  older  copies  appears  only  in  part,  the  author 
begins  with  the  calling  of  the  nephews.  "Ragsioiii.che  pmuasero  al  papa  di  ehiamaie  i 
nepoti.  DiscoTsi  di  Roma." — [Reasons  that  inauoed  the  pope  to  call  the  nephewa.  What 
was  said  at  Rome.]  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  pen  dropt  from  Pallavidni's 
hsnd  when  he  came  to  this  subject,  that  on  the  contrary  he  discusses  at  full  len^h  the 
occurrence  itself,  and  the  opinion  entertained  respecting  it,  at  Rome. — Queen  Christina's 
drcumstances  in  Rome.    The  support  granted  her  by  the  pope. 


I  Thb  pMMff»  b  flrat  mad*  eScar  oa  cooipaHnc  Cie.  d.  a.  d.  I.,  o.  U.  (to  which  GrmTtrt,  ChrMhM  R.  SS,  •dverta). 
The  vord4  arc  "  (>|  in'ooet  {d«  rehot  divinis)  euro  tain  variai  lint  lamqa*  iotcr  w  dit*  drati*,  altaram  flari  proSieto 
poltot  ut  earuni  nalU,  alteram  certc  non  potest  ut  plus  ima  vera  •it.'^  [H^ehig  that  opinions  (on  Slvfaw  things)  are 
so  varioof  and  m  taicontfsteat  with  «wrh  other,  ona  Uihif  oiaj  be  thak  none  of  these  (opin ions)  is  true,  aaether,  H  can- 
not be  that  OMMV  than  one  fs  traa.]  Here,  too,  w«  sea  tha  ehataeter  of  PathiTieiBi's  histoHoiraphy  s  ha  mhtaids,  as 
it  purposely,  yet  elodm  the  error— (Ut.  ph^e  at  bo-peep  (sarrteoU)  to  error :  i.r.,1  siqipose,  <loes  not  alkrw  himeelT  ta 
he  convtct«l  of  deliberate  devrpiion.— Ta« 
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"La  refaut,  ch'  era  TiMata  con  qadU  pro- 
dinliU  U  quale  impoveriace  tenxa  il  piacere 
e  Y  hoDore  ai  spendere  e  che  li  eaerdta  non 
in  dare  ma  in  lasciarsi  rubare,  nel  tempo 
della  siia  dimora  haveva  imp^nato  tutte  le 
gioje  con  la  tperansa  delle  future  rimetae,  n^ 
per  cio  li  restara  un  sciido  onde  provedere  al 
oestinato  viaggio.  Per6,  sicome  la  neceasiti 
▼ince  lavergo^a,convennecheella  si  fnctue 
▼ioloisa  in  dimandar  loccono  al  pontefice, 
ma  nelle  maniere  piii  lontaue  che  seppe  dal 
limosinare :  e  percne  la  lettera  non  arrossisoe, 
il  pre^b  per  mesxo  di  queata  a  fare  che  alcun 
mercante  le  prestaase  danaro  con  promeMa 
d'  iutera  restitutione." 


[T\te  queen,  who  had  liTed  with  diat 
dii^ality  which  imporeriahea  without  either 
the  pk»8ure  or  honour  <^  tpendinjc;  and  wiio 
practised  not  giring  away,  out  allowin^^  her- 
self to  be  robbed,  during  the  time  m  her 
stay  pledged  all  her  jewela  in  hope  of  fkituic 
remittances,  nor  by  this  did  there  remain  a 
scodo  whence  to  proride  lor  her  q>pcnnted 
journey.  Accordingly,  seeing  that  neoeaaity 
conquers  shame,  it  was  necessary  that  aae 
should  do  violence  to  herself  bv  solidting 
assistance  from  the  pope,  but  in  the  remoteat 
manner  she  could  contrive  from  aakian^ 
alms :  and  because  a  letter  did  not  ntake  her 
blush,  she  besought  him  bv  that  method  to 
contrive  that  some  merchant  ahonld  give 
her  money  with  the  promise  of  comi^ete  re> 
atitution.J 

It  did  not  seem  to  the  pope  very  honourable  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  burthen  of 
the  debt  as  surety,  without  nirther  advantage.  He  preferred  causing  to  be  handed  over  to 
her,  through  a  confidential  member  of  a  religious  order,  probably  Pallavidni  himself  toge- 
ther with  some  golden  and  silver  coins  that  had  been  struck  at  that  time  on  the  oocaaion  at 
ber  entrance,  a  purse  containing  10,000  sc^  as  a  present,  "  con  escusame  la  pochesaa  per 
1'  angustia  dell'  erario  "  [with  an  excuse  for  the  smallneas  of  the  amount  on  tne  groand  of 
the  straits  of  the  treasury].  "  Im  reina  nel  ringratiare  pianse  alle  volte  per  qndUt  miatnra 
d'afletti  che  sorgono  in  questi  casi." — [The  queen  in  thanking  him  wept  at  timea  Amn  thoae 
mingled  feelings  which  such  cases  usually  call  forth.]  To  the  restoration  of  the  Jeauit 
order  in  Venice  also,  Pallavicini  devotes  elucidations,  quite  in  the  tone  that  we  have  per- 
ceived in  his  history  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

'Diere  follows  then,  in  the  fifth  book,  the  history  of  the  year  1657.  Promotions  to  the 
cardinalship.  Buildings  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  della  Pace,  and  on  St.  Peter's  Place. — 
Queen  CUnstina  in  France.    Monaldeschi,  whose  catastrophe  is  here  relate  as  foUowa. 


"  Mentre  hi  regina  si  tratteneva  in  Fontana- 
bl6,  Ludovico,  il  fratello  di  lui  (Fr.  Mar.  Sentin- 
elli),  emulo  nella  gratia  della  padroiia  di  Oian 
Rinaldo  Monaldeschi  principal  geutil*  huomo 
di  questi  paesi,  per  notitie,  come  si  disse,  man- 
dategli  di  Roma  dal  prenominato  fratello,  sco- 
perse  a  lei  alcuni  trattati  del  Monaldeschi  per 
cui  le  appari\'a  poco  fedele :  onde  eila  dopo  ha- 
verlo  coDvinto  e  trattane  dalla  sua  bocca  la 
confessione  gli  diede  uu'  hora  solamentedi  spa- 
tio  per  provedere  alia  coscienaa  con  V  opera 
d'  un  saccrdote,  e  di  poi,  cio  che  appeua  le 
sarebbe  stato  perraenso  in  Stocholm  quando 
vi  dominava,  il  f^  uccidere  per  mano  aeU'  is- 
tesso  suo  emulo.** 


[While  the  queen  waa  amusing  hcn^  at 
Fontainebleau,  Lewis,  the  brother  of  him 
(Fr.  Mar.  Sentinelli),  a  rival  in  the  favour  of 
the  mistress  of  Gian  Rinaldo  MonaldeachI 
principal  ^ntleman  of  those  coontrica,  by 
means  of  intimations,  as  it  was  said,  sent  to 
him  from  Rome  by  his  forenamed  brother, 
revealed  to  her  some  dealings  of  Monaldea- 
chi  by  which  he  appeared  to  her  far  from 
fsithful:  accordingly,  after  having  convicted 
him  and  drawn  a  confession  from  his  month. 
she  gave  him  only  an  hour's  time  to  provide 
for  his  conscience  with  the  aid  of  a  prieat, 
and  afterwards,  what  would  hardly  have  been 
allowed  her  in  Stockholm  when  she  reigned 
there,  she  caused  him  to  be  slain  by  the  hand 
of  his  said  rival.] 

In  the  sixth  book  the  author  recurs  to  internal  Roman  affairs.  He  breaks  off  with  the 
institutions  with  respect  to  the  prelature  for  which  Alexander  demanded  a  fixed  amount  of 
revenuea. 

But  even  this,  the  most  complete  copy  of  this  biography,  far  from  comprises  the  pope's 
whole  life. 


131. 

Paolo  Casati  ad  Alessandro  VII.  sopra  la  regina  di  Suecia.— [Paul  Casati  to  Alexander  VII. 
on  the  queen  of  Sweden]     (Bibl.  Alb.) 

Malines  and  Casati  were  the  two  Jesuits  who  were  dispatched  by  the  general  of  the  order 
to  Stockholm,  to  convert  the  queen. 

A  private  account  of  this  expedition,  written  by  Malines,  is  to  be  found  in  Arckenholta 
Tom.  IV.,  App.  n.  27.  ' 

Caaati  presented  a  far  more  copious,  and,  so  to  say,  official  report  to  Alexander  VII. :  a 

Moment  written  eTnrp«»lv  fnr  th*.  niimo«*.  "Alia  SantiU  di  N»»  Signore  Alessandro  Vll." 


Paolo  Casati  della  Compa^ia  di  GesJi "  [From  your  holiness's  most  humble  servant  and 
moat  obedient  son  in  Chnst  Paul  Casati  of  the  Company  of  Jeans],  which  brings  out  more 
thoroughly  and  MtiafMtorily  the  particiUar  features  of  the  case. 
"Per  ubbidire  "  [In  obettience  to],  he  begins,  "ai  ceuni  di  V.  8^  che  ha  deaiderato  una 
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biere  memoria  di  queDo  h  puMto  neUa  risoliitioiie  presa  daUa  re^na  Chriatiiui  di  Saeda 
di  rinoDciare  il  re^o  per  rendeni  cattolica.  Bono  necessitato  farmi  un  pasto  a  dietro  per 
spiegame  V  oocasione,  eonjforme  aUe  notitie  kamUe  dalla  bocca  delta  »te$»a  regina,  alia  quale 
mi  aMicoro  non  sia  per  eaaere  se  noo  di  gusto  che  la  S**  Vostra  sia  del  tutto  sinceraxnente 
informata  "  [the  sugeestious  of  your  holineM,  who  have  desired  to  have  a  brief  memoix  of 
what  has  passed  in  tne  resolution  taken  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  renounce  her  kingdom 
to  make  herself  a  catholic,  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  taking  s  step  backwards  that  I  may 
explain  the  occasion,  ui  conformity  vntk  the  notices  had  from  the  mouth  of  the  $aid  queen, 
to  whom  I  am  sure  it  will  oe  far  from  disagreeable  that  your  holiness  should  be  candidly 
informed  of  all]. 

The  first  notices  of  the  earlier  period  are  not,  howerer,  of  much  importance:  the  author 
has  no  right  comprehension  of  the  state  of  things  in  Sweden :  he  first  becomes  interesting 
where  he  speaks  iji  religious  matters. 


"  Harendo  acquistato  tanto  di  cognitione, 
comincid  fiur  riflessione  che  molte  delle  cose 
della  setta  Luterana,  in  cui  era  stata  allevata, 
non  poterano  sussister^  e  comindando  ad 
enmmarle,  piik  le  tenera  incouYenienti. 
Qnindi  comincib  con  pid  dilicensa  a  studiure 
nelle  cose  della  rdiirione  e  dme  controversie, 
e  trovando  che  quella  in  cui  era  nudrita  non 
haveva  apparensa  di  vera,  si  diede  con  stra> 
ordinaria  curiosity  ad  informarsi  di  tutte  et 


[Having  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  she 
began  to  reflect  that  many  of  the  thinn  of 
ttie  Lutheran  sect,  in  which  she  had  Men 
brought  up,  could  not  be*  and  beginning  to 
examme  them,  the  more  she  held  them  to  be 
unsuitable.  Hence  she  b^^  with  more 
diligence  to  study  in  matters  of  reli^on  and 
eontroTcraies,  and  finding  that  that  m  which 
she  had  been  nursed,  had  not  the  appearance 
of  the  true,  she  gave  herself  with  extraordin- 
ary curiosity  to  acquaint  herself  with  all  and 
to  weigh  the  difficulties  of  each.    She  spent 


a  ponderare  la  difficoiti  di  ciascuna.    Im- 

pieg6  in  questo  lo  spatio  di  cinque  anni  in-  . 

circa,    con   ^n^ande    perturbatione    interna  J  about  five  years  at  this  task,  with  great  in- 

d'  animo,  poiche  non  trovava  dove  fermarsi :    temal  perturbation  of  mind,  seeing  she  found 

e  misurando  ogni  cosa  con  disoorso  mera- 

mente  humano,  pareyale  che  molte  cose  po- 

tessero  essere  mere  inventioni  politiche  per 

trattenere  la  gente  piil  semplice :  e  degl'  ar- 

gomenti  che  oueUi  d'  una  setta  si  servono 

contro  d'  un'  altra,  ella  si  serviva  per  ritor- 

oerii  contro  quella  stessa :  coal  paragonava  le 

ooae  di  Mos^  nel  popolo  Ebreo  a  do  che  fece 

Kaometto  n^li  AxtMi.    Dal  che  nasoeva  che 

non  trovava  ucuna  religioiie  che  vera  le  pa- 

resae.    £t  io  I'ho  molte  volte  udita  che  s'  ac- 

ensava  d'  essere  stata  troppo  profana  in  vo- 

kre  investigare  i  piii  alti  misteij  della  di- 

viuitli :  poiche  non  ha  lasciato  a  dietro  alcun 

mistero  della  nostra  fede  che  non  habbia 

voluto  esaminare,  mentre  cercava  di  quietare 

r  anima  sua  con  trovare  finalmente  una  re- 

Ugione,  essendo  che  ogni  sorte  di  libro  che 

trattaase  di  cosa  appartenente  a  ci6,  ella  1^- 

geva,  le  capitarono  anche  molte  cose  degli 

antichi  e  de'  gentili  e  d'  athei.    £  k  bene 

ella  non  giunse  mai  a  tal  cedth  che  dubitasse 

deir  esistenxa  di  dio  e  sua  unitk  con  fame 

concetto  come  di  cosa  maggiore  di  tutte  le 

altre,  pure  si  lascib  empire  la  mente  di  molte 

difficolti,  delle  quali  poi  varie  volte  discor- 

resimo.    £  finalmente  non  trovava  altra  con- 

chiusione  se  non  che  nell'  estemo  couveniva 

fiur  do  che  fanno  gl'  altri,  stimando  tutte  le 

cose  indiflerenti,  e  non  importar  piii  segnir 

questa  che  quell'  altra  reiigione  o  setta,  e 

bastar  di  non  far  cosa  che  fosse  contro  il  det- 

tame  della  ragione  e  di  cui  la  persona  potesse 

una  volta  arrossirei  d'  haveria  fatta.    Con 

questo  s'  and6  quakhe  tempo  govemando,  e 

parevale  d'  haver    trovato  qnalche    riposo, 

massime  che  haveva  scoperte  altre  persone 

(anche  chiamate  di  loiitano)  da  Id  stimate 

pK  dotte  e  savie  essere  di  poco  differente 

parcre,  giacche  erano  fuori  della  vera  reli- 

giont  cattolica  da  loro  riprovata  sin  dalla  fsn- 

dullesia.    Ma  il  signore  iddio,  che  voleva 

havere  misericordia  della  regina  n^  lasdarla 

perire  negl'  errori  dell'  intelfetto.  giacche  per 

1'  altra  parte  haveva  ottima  votontii  e  den- 

derio  di  conoacere  il  vero  e  neU'  oprsre  tal- 


no  settled  ground  of  conviction :  and  poo- 
dering  every  thing  with  merely  human  dis- 
course (of  reason),  it  seemed  to  her  that 
many  things  might  be  mere  political  inven- 
tions for  the  amusement  of  the  simplest 
people :  and  she  appUed  the  arguments 
which  those  of  one  sect  employ  against 
another,  in  twisting  them  against  that  sect 
itself:  thus  she  compared  the  things  of 
Moses  among  the  Hebrews  with  those  done 
with  Mahomet  among  the  Arabs.  The  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  she  found  no  religiou 
that  seemed  to  her  to  be  true.  And  I  nave 
many  times  heard  her  accuse  herself  of  hav- 
ing been  too  profane  in  wishing  to  trace  out 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  divinity :  sedng 
she  left  no  mystery  of  our  faith  which  she 
would  not  fain  have  examined,  in  her  en- 
deavours to  quiet  her  mind  with  the  final 
discovery  of  a  religion,  it  being  ao  that  she 
read  every  sort  of  oook  that  treated  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  that,  and  further,  there  fell 
in  her  way  many  things  of  the  ancients,  and 
of  the  heathens  and  atheists.  And  albdt 
she  never  went  so  far  as  to  fall  into  the 
blindness  of  doubting  of  the  existence  of 
GU>d  and  his  unity,  together  with  the  con- 
ception of  him  as  greater  than  all  thinga 
else,  she  yet  allowed  her  mind  to  be  filled 
with  many  difficulties,  about  which  after- 
warda  we  discoursed  at  varioua  timea.  And 
finally,  she  found  no  other  conclusion  beyond 
this  that  in  outward  things  it  was  fitting  to 
do  a9  others  did,  considning  all  things  in- 
different, and  that  it  mattered  not  whether 
one  followed  this  or  the  other  religion  or 
sect,  and  tliat  it  sufficed  that  one  did  nothing 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  country,  and 
which  one  could  at  any  time  blush  for  having 
done.  With  this  she  went  on  governing  for 
some  time,  and  aeemed  to  have  found  aome 
repose,  chiefly  as  she  had  discovered  other 
persons  (called  also  from  a  distance}  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  learned  and  wise,  to 
be  of  much  the  same  opinion,  linee  they 
were  out  of  the  tme  cathoiie  fdigion  repro- 
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mente  n  kMUTt  g^dare  dal  lame  della  retta 
ngiooe,  cbe  piik  volte  m'  ha  mMicunto  di  non 
havvr  mailiitto  com  che  guidicasae  nondoveni 
ttn  n^  di  cui  poasa  arroasineiie  (che  queste 
■ono  k  aue  fonn(4e  di  pariare),  comindb  a 
fiuie  apprendere  che  dove  ai  tratta  deUa  aa- 
lute  eterna  dell'  anima,  ojni'  altro  intereaae 
dere  cedere  e  che  V  errore  in  coaa  tanto  im- 
porUiite  h  d'  eterno  pregittditio :  oode  ripi- 
giih  di  uuovo  il  penaiere  che  dovea  eaaenri 
quakhe  religione,  e  poato  che  1'  huomo  do- 
Tera  harere  pure  una  rcligione,  tra  tutte 
qaeUe  che  ai  aapeva  fossero  nel  mondo,  niuna 
k  aembrava  piu  ragiooevde  della  cattolica : 
perci6  facendoti  piik  attenta  rifleaai<Mie,  trov6 
che  li  auoi  dogmi  e  iatituti  non  aono  oo^ 
acioochi  come  li  miniath  luterani  (li  chiamano 
paatori)  ▼orriano  far  credere." 


u 


bated  by  them  firou  infancy.  But  the  Lord 
God,  who  deaired  to  hare  mercy  on  the  qoeeq, 
did  not  leave  her  to  periah  in  errora  of  tlie 
ondentanding,  aeeing  on  the  other  hamd 
that  she  had  the  ntmoat  willingneaa  and  dm- 
aire  to  know  the  truth,  and  in  acting  thoa 
followed  the  light  of  rig^t  reaaon.  ao  aa  often 
to  hate  aaauren  me  that  ahe  had  nertt  done 
anything  that  ahe  judged  ahe  ought  not  to 
do,  or  for  which  ahe  could  bluah  (for  these 
are  her  own  modea  of  expreaaing  heradf ),  I 
began  to  make  her  apprehend  that  when  the 
eternal  aalvation  of  the  aoul  waa  in  qneatioB, 
every  other  intcveat  ought  to  yidd,  and  ^aft 
error  in  a  matter  of  ao  much  imnortanoe  ia 
of  eternal  prejudice :  accordingly  ane  lenumd 
to  the  idea  tlutt  there  muat  be  aoa«  rdigiiMa, 
aatd  aaauming  that  nuui  ought  certalBiy  to 
have  a  religion,  among  all  that  were  knovn 
to  be  in  the  worid,  none  aeemed  to  her  mtme 
reaaonable  than  the  catholic:  therefore  ra- 
Secting  upon  it  more  attentively,  ahe  found 
that  ita  dc^maa  and  inatitationa  were  not  ao 
fooliah  aa  the  Lutheran  miniatera  (they  all 
tbnn  paatora)  would  have  her  believe.] 

Now,  aa  we  cannot  give  admis*ion  to  tlie  whole  work,  the  following  minute  aoeouit  of 
the  Arst  meeting  of  the  Jeauita  with  the  queen,  may  auffice. 

[Setting  out  from  Hamburg  after  harini^ 
apent  two  daya  at  Rendabuig;  we  went  in 
company  with  the  lord  aenator  Boaanhan 
who  waa  returning  to  Sweden,  and  with  him 
we  went  aa  fiar  aa  Roachilt  where  the  kings 
of  Denmark  are  buried,  with  the  esoepCioa 
of  St.  Canute,  whoae  head  ia  at  Rangirtedt. 
He  went  direct  to  Elainore  to  paaa 
atraits,  and  we  to  Copenhagen.  Thia 
quaintanceahip  made  with  lord 
waa  of  much  uae  to  ua  afterwarda  in  Sto^- 
holm  by  making  ua  leaa  auapected:  and  the 
queen  happening  one  day  to  aay  to  him  thait 
ane  knew  not  what  to  think  of  thoae  two 
Italians,  he  aaid  there  was  no  need  of  betn|: 
afraid  of  them,  that  they  were  good  people, 
and  he  always  ahowed  ua  great  coorteay. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  on  our  ioomey  to 
join  company  for  aome  daya  with  geneni 
Wachtmeistor  grand  armour-bearer  of  the 
kingdom,  who  waa  equally  of  no  amall  uae  tons: 
for  as  we  reached  Stockholm  on  the  24th  of 
February,  old  style,  and  as  on  the  day  f<rilowiuf(, 
I  aouglit  to  speak  to  John  Holm,  Iter  Majeaty^a 
valet^e-charabre,  i»  order  to  be  introdooed  to 

{»reaent  the  letter  given  me  in  Rome  bv  the 
lather  vicar-general,  and  not  having  raund 
him,  ill  the  evening  the  aaid  general  waa  the 
occasion  of  her  Majeaty  knowing  of  my  ar- 
rival. While  the  queen  waa  at  aupper,  two 
kuights  complained  of  ita  being  cold,  and 
general  Wacntmeiater  called  out  to  them 
that  two  Italiana  who  had  come  along  with 
him,  were  not  ao  much  afraid  ci  cold.  The 
queen  o\erheard  this  contention,  and  having 
aaketl  what  they  were  contending  about,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  two  Ituiana,  adted 
if  they  were  muaicians :  but  on  the  general 
reifying  that  they  were  two  gentlemen  who 
baud  come  to  aee  the  country,  her  Mi^ty 
replied  that  ahe  wiahed  by  all  meana  to  aee 
them.  We  were  auddenly  adviaed  of  all  thia 
and  recommended  to  go  on  the  day  followini^ 
to  the  court :  alao,  we  were  convoyed  thither 
by  sigiiior  Zaccaria  Grimani,  a  noble  Vene- 


Partiti  d'  Hamburg  doppo  doe  giomate 
a  Rendaburg  ci  accompagnammo  eol  aiguor 
aenatore  Rcwenhan,  che  ritomava  in  Sueda, 
e  con  lui  andammo  aino  a  Roachilt,  dove 
aono  aepolti  li  re  di  Daiiimarca,  toltooe  S. 
Canuto,  il  cui  capo  h  a  Ringatede.  Egli  tirb 
dritto  a  Elaenor  per  naaaare  lo  atretto,  e  noi 
andammo  a  Coppenhagen.  Queata  coipai- 
tione  fatta  col  aig*  Roaenhan  d  giov6  poi  in 
Stockholm  per  eaaer  meno  aoapetti :  e  la  re- 
gina  un  giomo  dicend(^i  che  non  aapeva 
che  concetto  dovesae  farai  di  auei  due  Itali- 
ani,  egli  diase  che  non  v^  era  di  cne  temere,  che 
erano  buona  ^ente,  e  ci  usi'i  sempre  gran  cor- 
teaia.  Hcbbimo  pure  fortuna  nel  viaggio 
d*  unirci  per  alcune  giomate  col  geneiale 
Wachtineister  gran  scudiere  del  regno,  il 
quale  partmente  d  fu  di  non  poca  utilitji: 
perche  essetulo  noi  giunti  in  Stockholm  alii 
24  di  Febhraro  coiiforme  lo  atile  antico,  et 
havendo  io  il  giomo  aeguente  cerratodi  parUre 
a  Gio.  Holm,  valletto  di  camera  ili  Sua  Maeatk, 
per  essere  introdotto  a  preaentare  la  lettera 
datami  in  Roma  dal  padre  vicario  generale,  n^ 
liavendolo  trovato,  la  acre  detto  generale  fu 
occasioue  che  Sua  Maestii  aapesse  il  mio  ar- 
rivo.  Mentre  atava  la  regina  renando.  due 
cavalieri  si  lameutavano  che  faceva  frcdilo,eil 
genenile  Wachtmeister  f^i  sgndi\  dicendo 
che  non  havcvaiio  tauta  paura  del  freddo  due 
Italiani  venuti  in  ana  conipagnin.  Udl  la 
regina  oueata  conteaa,  e  interrogatoU  di  che 
ccMitenclessero,  udito  cli'  ebbe  eascre  venuti 
due  Italiani,  richieae  a'  erauo  musici :  ma  ria- 
pondeudo  il  generale  che  ereuo  due  galant' 
nuomini  che  andavano  vedendo  il  paeae.  Sua 
M**  disae  che  per  ogni  modo  li  voleva  vedere. 
Noi  aubito  fummo  a\Tisati  di  tutto  cio  ed 
eaortati  ad  audare  il  giomo  aeguente  alia 
corte :  anai  dal  ai^r*  Zaccaria  Grimani  nobile 
Veneto  \-i  fummo  condotti  la  mattina  aegu- 
ente e  introdotti  a  aalutare  il  coute  Magnua 
de  la  Gardie  primo  miniatro  di  Sua  M**  per 
ntteiiere  per  meaao  aiio  1*  honore  di  badar  la 
mauo  di  Sua  M" :  egli  con  aonima  ccnrteaia  d 
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aocolae  e  d  Maiciir5  die  Siit  M**  V  havria  ha- 
▼iito  molto  a  caro.    Era  V  hora  del  pranso, 

J^ttando  la  regina  usd  nd  Vierkant,  e  noi 
ummo  avriaati  d'  aecostard  a  Sua  M**,  e  ba- 
datalp  la  mano  fedmo  un  piccolo  coinpli- 
mento  iu  Italiano  (die  cotl  ella  hayera  co- 
mandato,  ae  bene  d  aveva  fmtto  aTviaaie 
di'  arena  risposto  in  Franceae,  naoche  noi 
r  intenderamo)  proportionato  dl  apparenu 
dd  pereonag^oche  rappresentaramo :  et  ella 
con  i^randiuiina  benigniUl  rispoae.    Subito 
a'  inrih  il  maresdallo  della  corte  e  con  lui 
tutti  li  caYalieri  verso  la  aala  dove  sta?a  pre- 
ptrata  la  tavola,  ed  io  mi  trovai  immediata- 
BMnte  d'  avanti  dla  regina.     Ella,  die  la 
noCte  ripenaando  alii  due  Italiani  e  faceudo 
riieadone  die  appunto  era  il  fine  di  Febbraro, 
drca  il  qnal  tempo  da  Koma  se  1'  era  scritto 
che  aareaaimo  giunti,  era  vennta  in  aospetto 
die  noi  foaaimo  qodli  che  aspettava,  auando 
fosiimo  poco  loutani  dalla  porta  e  che  gvk 
tutti  erano  quad  usdti  dal  Yierkant,  mi  diaae 
•ottoToce :  '  forse  voi  havete  qudche  lettera 
per  me,'  ed  io  senia  ydtarmi  che  si ;  woggi- 
unse :  '  non  ne  parlate  con  alcuno.'    Mentre 
noi  il  dopo  pranso  staramo  sopra  cio  che  era 
aeguito  discorrendo,  eoco   supragiuuge  uno 
che  in  Francese  d  fa  rarii  compUmeoti,  poi 
s'  avYania  a  dimandarci  se  haveriamo  lettere 
per  Sua  M**.    Io  cominciai  subito  a  dar  ris- 
poate  ambigue,  che  non  havevamo  negotii, 
die  non  havevamo  lettere  di  raocomandatione 
etc,  sin  a  tanto  che  egli  alia  fine  disae  per 
ordine  tutto  quello  che  nd  breve  e  fortiuto 
odloquio  m'  naveva  detto  la  regiua.    Allora 
m'  aocorsi  che  da  lei  sola  poteva  esaer  man- 
dato :  pure  per  maggior  sicuressa  Io  richiesi 
dd  suo  nome,  ed  udito  che  esU  era  Oio. 
Hdm,  gli  consegnd  la  lettera.   Xa  mattina 
aeguente,  quad  due  hore  prima  del  tempo 
aoBto  d'  andar  alia  corte,  d  awi^b  Gio.  Holm 
die  Sua  M**  voleva  parlaJrcL    Subito  andam- 
mo:  e  appena  erano  entrati  ue\  Vierkant, 
dove  era  solo  Y  ofiicide  di  guardia,  quando 
usd  la  regina,  e  mostrb  di  meravigliarsi,  si 
pcarche  non  fosse  ivi  ancora  dcuno  de'  cava- 
glieri,  a)  perche  noi  fossimo  stati   i  primi 
nell'  andare :  e  dojx)  haverd  interrogati  d'  d- 
cone  poche  cose  intomo  d  nostro  viaggio, 
ndendo  1'  offidde,  gli  dimandb  se  fosse  com- 
parso  alcuno  de'  semtarii,  e  rispoudendo 
quegli  che  no,  comandoUi  andaaae  a  chiamare 
nno  di  loro,  e  non  tomb  che  dopo  un'  hora. 
Partito  che  d  fu,  comindb  Sua  M**  con  cor- 
tesiaaime  p«role  a  ringratiaid  ddla  fatica 
preaa  da  noi  per  sua  cagione  nd  viaggio,  d 
aadcurb  che  qudunque  pericolo  potesse  oc- 
oorrere  d'  essere  scoperti,  non  temesnmo, 
perche  non  haveria  permesso  havesnmo  mde 
alcuno.    C  incaricb  il  segreto  n^  d  fidassimo 
di  ]^ersona,  additandod  nominatamente  d- 
cum  de*  quali  dubitava  potessimo  havere  con- 
fidenza  in  progresso  di  tempo :  d  diede  spe- 
rania  che  havendo  dla  sodisfsttione  il  nostro 
viaggio  non  saria  stato  indamo :  c*  interrogb 
dc^  arrivo  del  padre  Maoedo  e  come  noi 
fossimo  stati  detti  per  andare  colli:  d  rac- 
coiitb  come  fosae  tucoeduta  la  parteuxa  del 
padre  Maoedo. . .  ." 


tian,  on  the  following  morning,  and  intro- 
duced to  pay  our  respects  to  Count  Magnus 
de  la  Gardie,  her  Majesty's  prime  minister, 
in  order  by  his  intervention  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  kissing  her  Migcsty's  hand :  he 
reodved  us  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
assured  us  that  her  Mdesty  would  be  very 
glad  of  it.  It  was  the  hour  of  dinner,  and 
the  queen  came  out  into  Vierkant  and  we 
were  recommended  to  accost  her  Majesty,  and 
havinr  kissed  her  hand,  we  made  a  short 
comnfimeutary  address  in  Italian  (for  thus 
she  had  commanded,  dthough  she  had  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  ua  tliat  she  would  reply 
in  French,  since  we  understood  it)  suitaoie 
to  the  lustre  of  the  personage  whom  we  le- 

fjpetented :  and  she  replied  with  the  utmost 
iudness.    Forthwith  sne  sent  the  marslid 
of  the  court  and  done  with  him  dl  the 
knights  towards  the  halTwhefv  the  table  was 
set  out,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  queen's 
immaliate  presence.     She  having  thought 
much  during  the  night  of  the  two  Itdians 
and  reflecting  that  it  was  exactly  the  end  of 
February,  about  which  time  it  had  been 
written  to  her  from  Rome  that  we  should 
arrive,  began  to  su9i)ect  that  we  were  the 
persons  she  was  lookine  for,  when  we  were 
not  venr  far  from  the  door,  and  almost  dl 
were  already  gone  out  of  Vierkant,  she  saiil 
to  me  in  a  low  tone :  'perhaps  you  have  some 
letter  for  me,'  and  I  without  turning  round 
add,  yes;  she  added;  'say  nothing  about  it 
to  any  one.'    ¥rhile  after  dinner  we  stood 
talking  over  what  had  taken  place,  behold 
there  unexpectedly  arrived  one  who  paid  ua 
various  compliments  in  French,  and  then 
stepped  forward  to  ask  if  we  had  letters  for 
her  Miyesty.     I  began  forthwith  to  make 
equivocal  replies,  tMt  we  had  no  affairs  to 
transact,  had  no  letters  of  introduction,  etc., 
so  as  that  at  last  he  repeated  word  for  word 
dl  that  in  the  abort  casud  conversation  the 
queen  had  sdd  to  me.    It  then  struck  me 
tnat  he  could  have  been  sent  by  none  but 
her:  yet  for  greater  certainty  I  asked  him 
his  name,  and  hearing  that   he  was  John 
Holm,  I  handed  him  the  letter.    On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  diout  two  hours  before  the 
UBud  time  of  going  to  court,  John  Holm 
gave  us  notice  that  her  Majesty  wanted  to 
speak  with  us.    We  went  to  her  immediately, 
and  hardly  had  entered  Vierkant,  where  there 
was  only  the  ofl^ceron  guard,  when  the  queen 
came  out,  and  expreased  surprise  both  be- 
cause none  of  the  knights  as  yet  were  there, 
and  because  we  were  the  first  to  go  thither, 
and  after  having  asked  about  some  little  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  journey,  hearing  the 
officer,  she  asked  him  if  any  of  the  secre- 
taries had  made  their  appearance,  and  on  his 
answering  no,  she  told  him  to  go  and  cdl 
one  of  them,  and  he  did  not  return  for  an 
hour.    On  hia  departure  her  Majesty  began 
with  the  most  courteous  expressions  to  thank 
us  for  the  trouble  we  had  taken  in  coming, 
assured  us  that  whatever  danger  might  arise 
from  being  discovered,  we  should  not  be 
af^d,  for  she  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  sub- 
jected to  anv  harm.    She  enjoined  on  us  se- 
crecy, and  that  we  should  trust  oursdves  to 
nobody,  pointing  out  to  ua  bv  name  some  of 
whom  aoe  dieaoed  lest  we  dioald  give  our 
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eonfidenoe  to  them  iu  progreu  of  time :  ■he 
led  us  tu  hope  that  in  case  of  her  reoetTinif 
Mtiafictioii,  our  journey  wouM  not  be  in 
^aiu :  she  miked  us  sbout  the  mrriTal  of  father 
Macedo,  and  how  we  had  been  selected  for 
froing  there :  she  related  how  the  departure 
of  father  Maoedo  had  taken  place.  • . . .  j 

182. 

Rdatione  della  corte  Bomana  del  CavaL  Corraro  1660. — [The  Caralier  Conraro's  report  on 
the  Roman  court,  1660.] 

In  point  of  fact  splendid  hopes  had  been  entertained  of  Alexander  VII.  Coort  and  atate 
expected  their  restoration,  the  church  the  re-catahlishment  of  her  ancient  discipline  flrom 
him :  accordin^y,  general  wonder  and  amasement  were  excited  on  his  beginning  so  aoon  to 
reign  just  as  his  predecosors  had  done.  The  favourable  opinion  entertained  iji  hun  suddenlj 
dianged  into  a  vehement  dislike  to  him. 

The  first  ambassador  that  the  Venetiana  had  in  Rome  after  that  congratulation  embeasy, 
was  Jerome  Giustioiaud.     His  dispatches  fall  in  the  year  1656.    He  died  of  the  plague. 

In  his  place  there  was  appointed  Anxolo  Corraro,  at  the  time  podesta  of  I^ua.  He 
lingered  so  long  that  another  had  already  been  chosen  instead  of  him :  on  this,  however,  he 
haatened  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  from  1657  to  1659. 

The  report  which  he  presented  on  his  return  from  the  court,  turned  oat  to  be  not  very 
fiivourable.    The  pope  and  his  family  were  overwhelmed  with  censures. 

Meanwhile  it  is  unnecessary  for  us,  for  the  sake  of  one  particular  circumstance,  to  give  a 
copious  extract  from  it. 

This  report  produced  so  lively  an  impression  that  it  imme.liately  found  its  way  into  tha 
hands  of  the  public. 

A  French  translation  of  it  appeared  at  Leyden :  Relation  de  la  cour  de  Rome  fiute  1*  aa 
1661  (0),  auconseil  de  Pngadi  par  Y  excell**  Seigneur  Angdo  Corraro:— ches  Lorena,  1663L 
which,  wherever  I  hare  compared  them,  fiiUy  givea  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  origina),  wad 
to  this  day  is  not  rare. 

It  was  printed  at  the  moment  when  Chigi'a  quarrel  with  Crequi  had  attracted  general 
attention  at  Rome :  the  publication  must  have  aerved  to  inflame  public  (^nnioo  against  ttie 
pope.    It  is  dedicated  to  JBeuningen,  who  had  not  yet  said,  "  Sta  aoL" 

188. 

Relatione  di  Roma  ddl'  excellent**  Sig*  Niccolb  Sagredo.^Report  from  Rome  from  the 

most  excellent  Sif^ior  Niocolo  Sagredo.j     1661. 

A  report  of  which  I  saw  no  authentic  copy,  and  which  is  to  be  found  also  under  the  name 
of  Ancolo  Correr. 

But  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  preceding  is  really  to  be  ascribed  to  Correr. 
whose  active  co-operation  in  the  war  against  the  Barbenni  is  expressly  mentioned  in  it,  and 
as  in  the  one  before  U9,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  expresses  a  wish  that  after  being 
relieved  from  twentv-seven  years*  wanderings,  he  might  now  devote  himself  at  home  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  which  does  not  truly  apply  to  Correr,  who  had  last  been  podeata 
in  Padua,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  the  name  of  Sagredo  to  be  the  right  one.  aigredc^ 
as  we  know,  had  by  that  time  been  once  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  and  afterwarda  to 
Vienna:  now  he  went  for  a  second  time  to  Rome.  He  was  generally  one  of  the  moat  em- 
ployed of  the  Venetian  statesmen,  and  at  length  became  doge. 

The  report  is  far  from  being  so  severe  as  the  previous  one,  yet  no  more  does  it  deal  in 
eulogy :  it  bears  the  stamp  rather  of  unimpassioned  observation. 

Speaking  of  the  adoption  of  the  nephews,  Sagredo  remarks  that  pope  Alexander,  oddly 
enough,  even  then  complained  loudly  of  the  riches  of  the  Borghesi,  the  Barberini,  and  th*e 
Ludovisi,  when  already  he  himself  was  omitting  no  opportunity  of  enriching  his  own 
nephews. 

Descripticm  of  this  pope: — 


"  Placido  e  aoave:  nei  n^otii  n^  facile  n^ 
molto  dispoato :  per  natura  e  dubbioso  nelle 
isolutiom  grandi,  osia  per  timore  che  non 
r.eschino,  o  perche  mal  voloiitieri  s'  afTatichi 
nel  proouarle,  da  ogni  spina,  boiche  lontana, 
parendogli  sentirsi  pungere." 


[Placid  and  gentle:  in  business  neither 
ready  nor  much  prepared :  he  is  naturally  of 
a    hesitating  temper  in  great  resolutioDa» 
whether  from  dreading  that  they  may  not 
succeed,  or  from  di«liking  trouble  in  promot- 
ing them,  he  feels  himself  pricked  by  every 
thorn,  however  distant.] 
He  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  the  Venetians  by  the  suppression  of  the  religions 
(Mrders  :  in  process  of  tiuM,  however,  the  Candian  war  did  not  anpear  even  to  liim  to  be  foiw 
midable.    What  immediately  touched  him  waa  that  Parma  ana  Modeua,  with  their  daima 
on  the  chnrch-state,  were  supported  by  France.    Neither  was  the  Portuguese  affair  voided. 

"  Vedutoai  qnel  regno  in  mancania  aasoluta  |      [That  kingdom  being  seen  to  be  in  ahao1ut«> 
di  veaeori  e  dilapidate  le  rendite  di  tutte  le  |  want  of  biahopa,  and  the  revennea  of  all  the 
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chieae,  ti  souo  tentiti  molticlimori  non  tolOf 
mm  Tivissime  1'  inttante  del  card'  Oniiio  pro> 
tettore,  perche  foasero  provedute:  ma  oon  ai 
h  laaciato  condurre  ii  papa  mai  a  £arlo." 


churchea  dilapidated,  not  only  were  many 
damoora  heard,  but  the  most  urreut  entrea- 
ties were  made  on  the  psrt  of  cardinal  Orsiuo 
that  they  miicht  be  provided  for :  yet  the  popf 
has  never  allowed  nimself  to  be  induced  to 
do  sa] 
In  general  we  find  the  popedom  alrearly  engrapred  in  difTerences  with  most  of  the  Roman 

catholic  states.    There  was  not  one  of  them  which  the  jurisdictional  and  pecuniary  claims 

of  the  curia  had  not  horrified. 
First  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  the  muthor  mentioaa  Akxander's  boildinga.    We 

aee  that  the  general  opinion  vastly  preferred  the  Cattedra  di  S.  Pietro,  in  Peter'a  church,  to 

the  colonnades.    In  the  city  itself  the  work  of  beautification  often  went  violently  forward. 


"  Molte  strade  della  cittk  con  getti  di  case 
e  di  palani  driasate :  levatesi  le  colonne  et 
impeaimenti  che  stavano  avanti  le  porte  di 
particulari ;  allargatasi  la  piaaza  Coloana  del 
eollegio  Romano  ad  istanza  de'  Gesuiti  col 
abhattimento  del  nobilissimo  palazzo  Salvi- 
ati :  ristrettisi  tutti  i  tavolati  dclle  botteghc : 
•pere  tntte  che  come  riescono  in  fine  di  grand' 
emamento  della  cittiL,  cosl  il  peso  delle  me- 
desime  su  la  borsa  de'  privati  cadendo,  non 
puonno  che  delle  mormorationi  partorire,  il 
▼edersi  gittar  a  terra  il  proprio  nido,  il  contri- 
buirsi  summe  rilevanti  per  V  agginstamento 
di  atrade  ch'  ai  medesiroi  particulari  nulla 
profittano,  aotto  colore  che  le  loro  habitationi 
nabbiano  a  godere  della  vista  piii  beUa,  non 

X'valendo  all'  a^gravio  che  ne  risentono  et 
fona  con  cm  sono  a  consentirvi  cos- 
trettL" 


[Many  streets  of  the  city  are  made  straight 
by  throwing  down  houses  and  palaces :  the 
columns  and  other  impediments  that  stood 
before  the  doors  of  private  persons,  are  re- 
moved :  the  piaiaa  (Jolonna  of  the  coUcgio 
Romano  has  been  enlarged,  at  the  request  Ot 
the  Jesuits,  by  pulling  down  of  that  moat 
noble  building,  tne  Salviati  palace :  the  space 
occupied  by  the  shops  has  been  everywhere 
restricted :  all  bein^  operations  which,  while 
they  result  at  last  m  the  great  ornament  of 
the  dty,  so  the  burthen  thereof  falling  upon 
the  purse  of  private  persons,  cannot  fail  to 
cause  murmurs  at  seeing  one's  own  nest 
thrown  do^^  n,  contributing  considerable  suma 
for  the  proper  adjustment  of  streets  that  are 
of  no  advantage  to  these  same  individuals, 
under  ithe  pretext  that  their  dwellings  may 
enjoy  the  finest  views,  that  being  no  equiva- 
lent for  the  hardship  which  they  suffer  from 
it,  and  for  the  violence  done  to  them  in  com- 
pelling their  consent  to  it.] 


I 


134. 

Relatione  di  Roma  del  K'  Pietro  Baaadona. — ^leport  from  Rome,  by  the  Chevalier  Peter 

Baaadona.]    1663. 

Written  in  the  manner  of  Corraro,  who  however  is  exceeded  here.  I  will  introduce  some 
passages. 

First,  upon  the  ouarrel  with  France,  ucqueationably  the  most  important  occurrence  that 
took  place  during  this  embassy. 


"  Qnanto  alle  brighe  correnti,  so  di  havere 
nelle  roie  successive  lettere  diapolpate  le  ossa 
di  tal  materia  qiianto  conviene :  perh  non 
devo  tacere  che  sc  1*  imprudente  siiberbia  fece 
cmdere  i  Chigi  nella  fossa,  l'  ambitiosa  mello- 
nagine  vi  ^li  habbia  miseramente  ijiviluppati. 
Coatoro  si  ]>ersuadevano  che  Roma  fosse  il 
mondo:  ma  il  re  di  Franda  a  spese  loro  gli 
ha  dato  a  divedere  che  nou  havevano  bene 
studiata  la  geo^fia.  Varie  darle  hanno 
divolgate  le  passroni  degli  huomini  circa  I'in- 
solensa  d'  imperiali  e  di  Don  Mario  contra 
r  immuuitA  dell  ambasdatore  Francese.  lo 
non  dirb  che  fossero  innocenti,  ma  effettiva- 
meute  affermo  che  congiunta  alia  loro  mala 
volontk  qualche  colpa  del  caso,  che  aocresoe 
o  aminuisce  non  ai  rado  le  humane  opera- 
tioni,  li  constituisca  per  rei  et  obUgati  a  ren- 
dere  puntualmente  soddisfatte  le  pretensioni 
che  if  re  di  Franda  pu6  legitimamente  fon- 
dare  suUe  ingiurie  pur  troppo  aostennteneUa 
persona  del  suo  ministro :  e  sioome  io  conobbi 
queata  veriti,  cosl  contribnii  indefesea  appli- 
oatione  per  intepidire  le  moaae  di  Crequi,  e 
prima  che  le  cose  corresaero  a  manifesta  ro- 
vina,  aaldare  le  sdaaura  col  babamo  de'  nego- 
tiali.  Ma  erano  troppi  umori  ndle  teate 
Chigiarde  e  troppa  oaUnatione  per  oonde- 
acendere  ad  nna  oonvenevole  hnmiliatione 
•     II. 


[As  for  the  current  troubles,  I  know  that 
in  my  last  successive  letters  I  have  given  the 
marrow  of  such  matters  as  it  waa  fitting  that 
I  should  write  about :  in  a  word,  I  ought  not 
to  conceal  that  if  impudent  pride  made  the 
Chigi  fall  into  the  ditch,  ambitions  folly  haa 
miserably  entangled  them  iu  it.  Theae  per- 
auaded  themselves  that  Rome  was  the  world ; 
but  the  king  of  France  has  made  them  aee  to 
thdr  cost  that  they  have  not  atudied  geo- 
graphy well.  Men's  passions  have  given  rise 
to  much  gossipping  about  the  insolence  of 
the  imperialists  and  of  Don  Mario  against 
the  immunities  of  the  French  ambassador.  I 
will  not  say  that  they  are  innocent,  but  posi- 
tively a£Brm  that  there  bdng  conjoined  to 
their  ill-will  some  fault  of  fortune,  which  not 
seldom  increases  or  diminishes  human  pro* 
oeedings,  constituted  them  guilty  persons,  and 
obliged  them  to  aee  to  the  punctual  aatisfac- 
fion  of  the  pretensions  which  the  king  of 
France  could  legitimately  found  upon  the  in- 
aulta,  too  much  sustained,  in  the  person  of 
bis  minister :  and  aa  I  know  the  truth  of  this, 
so  I  contributed  with  indefatigable  applica- 
tion to  cool  down  Crequi'a  movementa,  and 
to  aalve  the  achiam  with  the  balaam  of  nego- 
tiationa  ere  matters  had  run  into  manifest 
ruin.    But  time  were  too  many  whima  in  the 
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verso  il  re,  di  eni  non  ti  volevano  temere  le 
hravate,  quMiche  fatte  in  credensa  e  noa 
(iurabili  piii  di  una  effimera  Franceae.  Insino 
lui  bebbe  a  dire  Sua  B**  che  i  cuori  Romani 
uon  havevano  pftura  delle  sinaix^aasate  da 
gioviuaatri  Pangini.  Al  che  rispoai,  com- 
pUretalvoUa  piik  pif^tiaraelacou  ^i  asaennati 
\ecchioiii  diecon  )povinaatricervelletti,i  quali 
•ogfliouo  per  iafo^pare  un  favorito  capnccio 
at venturarai  anche  suU'  orio  da  pracipitii,  e 
che  il  trejcare  con  clii  ha  de  griUi  in  capo, 
etterciti  a  hanchi  e  milioni  aotto  i  piedi,  non 
mn  buon  giuoco  per  li  pontefici,  che  hanno 
■olamente  Ic  due  dita  alsate.  llappreseutai 
^\X  vdte,  quando  ai  vide  che  il  re  diceva  da 
•enno«  csaerii  pur  tn^po  ruinato  il  dominio 
ecdeaiastico  dai  quattoraeci  railioni  che  spese 
itfUa  guerra  Barberina,  che  i  milioai  di  cui  la 
camera  h  debitrioe  pasaano  cinquanta,  e  che 
in  aomina  Sua  8**  senia  rovinarti  non  poteva 
armarsi,  aenia  perderti  non  poteva  couibat- 
tere,  anai  che  seiiaa  combattere  il  nemico 
poteva  rovinarlo.  Ma  vane  furono  queite  e 
eento  altre  piii  maaaiccie  ragioni,  uavendo 
troppo  amore  per  non  aloutanarai  i  pareuti  e 
troppo  umore  per  il  puntiglio  di  Castro.  £d 
un  pomoche  lo  trovai  di  vena,  mi  disae  queate 
formali  parole :  '  l^itti  esdamano  che  si  sca- 
■icri  Castro,  e  nessuito  dice  che  si  restituiachi 
Avignone :  tutti  espongono  che  il  re  menta 
esaer  risarcito  degli  affronti  preaeuti  rieevuti, 
e  neaauno  parla  che  si  rinociano  gU  stra- 
pasii  degh  ecclesiastici ;  se  foeae  vero,  come  si 
n  non  easere,  che  impcriali  e  noatro  frateUo 
Mario  habbiamo  dati  gli  ordini  a  Corsi  contro 
)' ambasciatore  e  potrebbe  il  re  preteudere 
aoddisfattione  coutro  questi  due :  ma  come 
ei  entra  Castro  ?  e  poi  se  Mario  ^  innocente, 
oome  si  ha  d'  alloutanare  da  noi ?' " 


Chifi  hcada,  and  too  much  obstinacj  witfaa^ 
to  condescend  to  a  kimllj  hnmiltatioo  towntb 
the  kinr,  whose  braringa  thej  did  not  wiiii 
to  dread,  looking  npon  them  as  mere  make- 
believes,  that  would  prove  no  more  lasting 
than  a  French  ephemeral  fit  of  boasting. 
So  much  so,  that  hia  Bt  atitude  told  me  that 
Roman  hearta  felt  no  alarm  at  the  bBDyinga 
of  Parisian  striplinga.  To  which  I  replied, 
that  it  was  soowtimea  more  fitting  to  have  to 
do  with  wiae  <Ad  men  than  with  boc-hnined 
striplings,  who  are  wont,  rather  thji^  not 
humour  some  favourite  whim,  to  ventme  to 
the  edge  of  predpicea ;  and  that  to  play  with 
those  who  nave  crotdieta  in  their  head% 
armiea  at  their  sides,  and  miyioni  uadtr  thair 
feet,  is  no  good  game  for  the  pontiffs,  who 
have  nothing  but  their  two  raised  fiasera.  1 
often  represented,  when  it  aapeaied  that  the 
king  spoke  in  earneat,  tliat  the  eodesiastioal 
dominion  was  quite  too  much  miacd  by  the 
fourteen  millions  spent  in  the  Barberiai  war, 
that  the  millions  owiB|;  by  the  fhsiber 
exceeded  fifty,  and  that»  la  me,  his  hoUaeBs 
could  not  take  up  arms  without  nuaing  hin* 
self,  could  not  fight  without  being  atloly 
destroyed;  on  the  contrary,  without  fi|;iitiiig^ 
the  enemv  could  min  him.  But  ia  taiawam 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  poweifiDd  ieaaQa% 
for  he  had  too  much  election  to  fonake  his 
relations,  and  waa  too  whimsical  aboat  the 
Castro  cavil.  And  one  day  that  I  found  him 
in  the  humour,  he  said  to  me,  expressly,  "  AU 
exclaim  that  Castro  should  be  taken  out  (of 
the  church's  dominion),  but  none  aaya  that 
Avignon  shuuld  be  restored:  all  represent 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  kinr 
for  the  present  affronta  he  haa  received,  aoa 
none  speaks  of  reparation  to  he  made  for  what 
has  b^n  snatched  from  the  cleric;  were  it 
true,  a9  it  is  not  known  to  be,  that  we  gatpe 
the  imperialists  and  our  brother  Mario  orders 
for  the  C'orsicans  a^ruust  the  ambaaaador,  and 
could  the  kmg  claim  satisfaction  againat  these 
two:  but  what  has  Castro  to  do  with  that? 
and  then  if  Mario  is  innocent,  « by  should 
i  he  have  to  be  removed  from  us?"] 

Thus  does  it  proceed :  self-sniBcient  iuvectives :  a  profound  contempt  for  that  whole  eccle- 
aiastical  system :  a  completely  modem  tone  of  feelinr.  Tlie  possibility  of  the  French  bong 
able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome  waa  already  contemplated.  One  might  doubt,  at 
timea,  whether  such  things  could  really  have  been  ventured  to  be  stated  in  the  senate.  But 
if  we  consider  that,  at  that  very  time,  violent  attacks  were  raised  on  all  sides  (there  appeared 
the  wildest  satires,  for  example  Le  Putanisme  de  Rome,  in  which  it  is  directly  said  that 
people  must  give  the  pope  a  wife,  in  order  to  obviate  other  evils,  and  make  the  popedom 
liereditary),  tnat  this  was  the  epoch  in  which  its  credit  began  generally  to  decline,  it  does 
not  appear  so  uulikelv.  Fur  the  rest,  the  author  was  very  well  acquainted  with  both  eoort 
and  state.    He  well  deservea  to  be  further  heard  on  the  eoclesiastiad  state. 


**  Si  palps  con  mano,  1'  ecclexisntico  domi- 
nio essere  totslroente  aggravate,  ni  che  molti 
possessori  non  potendo  estrarre  da  i  loro  ter- 
reni  ^uanto  baati  a  pagare  le  pubhche  impo- 
sition! straordinariamente  asrgiunte,  trovano 
di  consiglio  di  necessitk  raoDandonare  i  loro 
fomli  e  cercare  da  paese  mm  rapsoe  la  for- 
tuna  di  poter  vivere.  Tacdo  de  datii  e  ga- 
belle  snpra  tutte  le  robe  comeatibili,  niuna 
eecettuMta :  perche  le  taglie,i  donativi,  i  sus- 
sidii  e  le  altre  straordinarie  angherieche  stu- 
diosamente  s'inventaoo,  sono  tali  che  ecdta- 
rehbono  compassione  e  stupore  •e  i  terrabili 
minmiswarii  che  spedisce  Roma  nelle  cittk 
suddite  con  snprema  autoritk  d'  inquirerr. 


[It  \*  a  palpable  fsct.  that  the  eoclesiastieal 
dominions  are  totally  oppresaed,  so  that  many 

Qrietors  being  unable  to  extract  from  their 
I  as  much  as  suflSces  to  pay  the  piiblie 
imposts,  now  that  these  are  extrsordiiwzily 
increased,  find  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
abandon  their  properties,  and  to  aeek  a  chance 
of  living  from  countriea  that  are  leaa  rapadoua. 
I  bUme  the  dlo^ii  and  gabdle  on  all  eatable 
commodities,  without  any  exception :  for  the 
poll-taxes,  the  donatives,  the  aubsidies,  and 
the  other  extraordinary  oppreaai4na  that  aits 
studiously  invented,  are  such  as  would  excite 
compassion  and  amaaemenr.  if  the  terrible 
coniniissaririt  .^dit  by  Rome  into  the  aub^ct 
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vodere,  uportart^  condamimre,  non  eccedet- 
■ero  ogai  cndenii^  non  ettendo  mai  mese  chr 
non  volino  mi  le  pofte  grifoni  ed  arme  ool 
■opnunantdlo  ^  oommbsani  o  ddla  ntbrica 
di  B.  Pietro  o  de Iqjati  pii o de  ipogliio degli 
azduTii  o  di  ventieinque  altri  tribimali  Ko- 
nanit  onde  rettano  martiriuate  le  bone, 
babche  esauate,  de'  ludditi  impotenti  ad  idtiroa 
prova.  E  perb,  ae  ti  pongono  da  parte  Fer- 
nra  e  Bologna,  con  le  quali  li  uaa  qualche 
liffuardu  e  le  quali  lono  farorite  dalla  natura 
ca  arte  di  ottimi  terreni  e  di  mercatura  indua- 
trioaa,  tutte  le  altre  citti  della  Roinagna, 
della  Marca,  TJmbiia,  Patrimonio,  Sabina  e 
Territorio  di  Roma  sono  miserabili  per  ogni 
riapetto :  nh  trovaai  (ob  vereogna  de  Romani 
eomandanti)  in  alcuna  dttk  Y  arte  della  lana  o 
ddla  seta,  non  cbe  de  panni  d'  oro,  ae  due  o 
tie  piociole  bicoccbe  di  Foaaombrone,  Pergola, 
Katelica,  Camerino  e  Norda  n'  eccettuo :  e 
pure  fadlmente  per  V  abbondansa  della  lana 
e  aeta  li  potrebbe  introdiurre  ogni  vantagie- 
Tole  mercatara.  Ma  eaiendo  il  dorainio  ecde- 
aiaatico  un  terreno  che  n  ba  ad  aflScto,  coloro 
cbe  lo  noleggiano,  non  penaano  a  bonificarlo, 
Hw  tolunente  a  caranie  quella  pinguedine 
die  pu)  spreroeraene  ma^ore  cbe  lia  dd 
povero  campo,  che  smunto  et  arido  a  nuovi 
■fflttuali  non  havri  agio  di  porrere  che  steri- 
lla^i  ■uffiragj.  £  pare  arso  V  erario  ponti- 
icio  da  un  abiiao  di  voragine :  si  hebbe  per 
bene  armare  per  due  volte,  ^uaai  cheil  primo 
CRore,  che  coatb  due  milioni,  fosse  stato  imi- 
tabile  per  qualche  dvanao  alia  difesa  dello 
atato,  quando  alio  prime  rotture  ogni  pru- 
dmaa  inseirnaya  a  stringere  1'  accomodamento 
par  (non)  aare  uretetto  a  Franda  di  chieder 
peggio.  XJn  calcolo,  che  fed  uella  mozxatura 
di  quattro  e  meaao  per  cento  che  rendevano  i 
Inoghi  ds  monti,  come  fanno  di  aette  per 
eento  uetla  nostra  seeca,  ridotti  a  quattro 
solunente,  trovai  che  a  un  mezxo  scudo  per 
eento  in  dnquanta  milioni  effettivi  di  debito, 
la  camera  venne  a  guadagnare  250  m.  scudi 
di  entrata,  che  a  quattro  per  cento  formarebbe 
un  capitale  di  sei  milioni  e  lueszo.'^ 


dtiea  with  supreme  authoritj  to  inquire  int<iL 
adl,  carnr  off,  and  condemn,  did  not  exceed 
ell  bdief,  never  a  month  paasing  tiiat  there 
do  not  fly  on  the  poats  griffons  and  harpiea 
dreaaed  in  the  mantles  of  office  of  commia- 
sariea  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  or  of 
pioua  legacies,  or  of  the  fpoglii,  or  of  the 
arthivU,  or  of  the  five-and-twenty  other  Ro- 
man tribunals:  whence  the  coffers,  however 
exhausted,  of  the  subjects  reduced  to  the  last 
degree  of  impotency,  are  martyrised.  And, 
accordingly,  if  we  set  aside  Ferrara  and  Bo- 
logna, with  which  some  measure  is  used,  and 
which  are  fiToured  bv  nature  and  art  with 
the  richest  landa  and  indnstrioua  traffick- 
ing, all  the  other  dtiea  of  the  Romtfna,  of 
the  Mark,  Umbria,  the  Patrimony,  Sdrina, 
and  the  Territory  of  Rome,  are  wretched  in 
every  respect:  there  is  not  to  be  found  (oh, 
shame  of  Roman  commandauta !)  in  any  dty 
wooUeu  or  silk  manufactures,  nor  tMfX  of 
doth  of  gold,  if  we  except  two  or  three  small 
villages  of  Foasombroue,  Pergola,  Matehca, 
Oameriuo,  and  Norda:  and  indeed,  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  wool  and  silk,  everr  advan- 
tageoua  merchandise  mi^ht  be  eaaily  intro- 
diKed.  But  the  ecclesiaaticd  dominion  being 
a  territory  which  is  let  to  tenanta,  thoae  who 
rent  it  have  no  thought  of  improving  it,  but 
only  of  extracting  ttom  it  whatever  fiitneaa 
can  be  s^ueesed  out  of  it  more  than  from  the 
poor  pkun,  which  left  exhausted  and  dried  up 
for  new  tenanta,  will  not  have  rest  enough  to 
admit  of  making  but  the  most  barren  letnrna. 
And  the  pontifical  treasury  seems  burnt  up 
by  ai)  all-devouring  abyss :  it  was  thought 
good  to  arm  twice,  as  if  the  first  error,  which 
coat  two  millions,  should  have  been  to  be  imi- 
tated for  some  interest  in  the  definioe  of  the 
state,  when  at  the  fijrst  ruptures  eveiy  dictate 
of  prudence  taught  the  propriety  of  coming 
to  an  accommodation,  eo  as  (not)  to  give  to 
give  France  a  pretext  for  reaniring  worse 
terms.  Calculating  on  the  reauction  of  4^ 
per  cent,  i^ven  by  the  htogki  de  numti,  as 
7  per  cent,  is  in  oitr  mint,  to  4  only,  I  found 
that  at  half  a  scudo  per  cent,  on  fiftv  millious 
of  actual  debt,  the  chamber  would  come  to 
gain  250,000  scudi  of  revenue,  which,  at  4  per 
cent.,  would  form  a  capital  of  six  millions  and 
a  half.] 


185. 

Vita  di  Alessandro  VTI.     Con  la  descrisione  delle  sue  adherenae  e  govemo.    1666.— fLife  eV 

Alexander  Vn.    With  the  deaeriptiou  of  hia  adherents  and  govemmenta.    1660.] 

Not  a  biography,  at  least  such  as  Pallavidni's ;  but  a  generd  account  of  the  tranaaettonh 
<tf  this  pope,  according  to  the  impreasion  they  produoea  in  Rome,  by  a  well-informed  and, 
on  the  whole,  well-intentioned  contemporary. 

"  Egli  h**  [He  is],  it  says  of  the  pope.  "  veramente  d'  animo  pio,  reli;poao,  divoto,  e  vorrebbe 
operare  miracoli  per  conservatione  del  christianesimo :  ....  ma  ^  ptgro,  timido,  irreaoluto, 
e  molte  volte  md  opera  per  non  operare*' — [j^u^  of  a  pious,  rdiffious,  devout  mind,  and 
would  work  miracles  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity :  but  hen  dow,  timid,  irreaolate, 
and  many  a  time  does  ill  by  doing  nothing.  He  began  b^  invdghing  agnnst  nepotism,  and 
yet  afterwards  practised  it  to  a  great  extent.  All  economicd  arrangements  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  nephews :  they  greatly  enriched  themselves ;  the  contentions  with  Crequi  were  abso- 
lutdy  to  De  imputed  to  their  fault ;  the  pope  reserved  to  himself  fordgn  affairs  alone.  But 
to  these  he  pdd  too  little  attention.  He  had  literary  meetinn  at  home  which  took  tway 
mndi  of  his  time :  in  the  eveninj^  Rospigliosi  conversed  with  him  for  an  hour.  In  TMvnt  of 
fact,  buaineas  proceeded  but  very  indifferently.  The  pope  answered  people  in  generalepxres- 
mons,  yet  without  there  being  any  minister  to  whom  they  might  apply. 
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di  Rom*  di  Giacomo  Quirini  K'  1667  («l,  20  Febr.~[The  Cbeirtfier  Jtmm 
Quirini'i  Report  on  Rome,  1667  {«).  20th  Febniiuy.] 

J.  Quirini  was  accredited  three  yean  and  a  half  with  Alexander  VIL,  and  thereafter  Ibr 
■ome  time  with  Clement  X.:  his  report  embraces  the  whole  of  thu  period. 

He  first  describes  the  last  years  of  Alexander  VU.,  not  indeed  with  the  animoaity  of  hi* 
predecessor,  but  essentially  in  the  same  temper. 

"In  42  mesi  che  servii  Alessandro  VII.,  i  [In thecourseoffortv-twomonthain whicb 
conobhi  esservi  il  solo  nomedcrl  pontefice,iiia  I  served  with  Alexander  VII.,  I  could  per- 
non  r  uso  del  pontificato  datosi  quel  capo  ceive  that  he  had  no  more  than  the  name  of 
alia  quiete  dell  animo,  al  solo  pensiere  di  '  a  pope,  not  the  exercise  of  the  popedom ;  that 
vivcre,  e  con  severo  divieto  ripudiato  il  iie|co-  I  chief  being  devoted  to  quiet  of  mind,  to  a 
tio,  scemate  tutte  quelle  virta  che  da  cardi-  !  purely  thouehtful  existence,  and  repudiating 
nale  prestantemente  teneva  con  vivacitk  di  I  business  with  a  severe  res<rfution  to  avoid  it^ 
spirito,  in^ipejpio  nel  distin^erc,  prontexsa  nei  all  the  virtues  which  he  possessed  so  emia- 
partiti,  disinvoltura  nel  risolvere  e  facility  entl^  as  a  cardinal,  tc^ether  with  Tivadty  of 
supragrande  dell'  esprimersi."  spirit,  a  discriminating  judgment.  promptDeaa 

in  trying  conjunctures,  dexterity  u  lesolvini; 
difficulties,  and  extraordinary  facility  of  ex- 
pression,  having  disappeared.] 

He  describes  the  abuses  of  nepotism.  He  even  predicts  the  bad  consequences  that  would 
follow  from  the  ereciiou  of  saltworks  (?)  at  8.  Pietro«  for  which  the  chevalier  Bernini  baa 
been  blamed. 


"RenderiL  p^'T  sempre  diaabitata  la  dttk 
Leouina,  spiauate  le  case,  moltiplicate  1'  acque 
delle  fontaue,  scenuiti  i  fuochi :  cagiona  in 
conseguenza  la  mal'  aria." 


[It  will  render  the  town  of  Leouina  for  ever 
uninhabitable,  the  houses  having  been  lereUed, 
the  waters  of  the  weUs  having  betn  malti> 
plied,  the  heartha  taken  away:  the  eoaic 
quenee  of  which  is  the  mal'  aria.] 

He  discusses  the  abuses  of  the  pensions,  and  of  the  giving  away  of  places,  with  a  apecial 
reference  to  Venice,  from  which  there  went  every  year  to  I&me  100,000  ducata.  It  la  re^ 
markable  that  Alexander  VIL,  on  his  side,  was  particularly  dissatisfied  with  the  canlinala : 
he  complained  that  they  attached  themselves  to  the  princes,  even  in  the  affur  <^  Caatro^ 
that  they  never  on  any  occasion  knew  how  to  advise  him  well. 

"Si  lagnava  non  esser  dottrina  e  virtii  so- 
disfacente  in  quel  porporati,  non  arricordaudo 
mai  ripieghi  o  partiti  che  prima  loi  non  li 
aapesse." 

The  declension  was  general 

The  conclave  was  niled  by  Chigi's  subserviency  to  the  squadrone  volante.  Yet  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  in  this  Chi^i  had  acted  very  properly.  He  had  to  tiiank  this  subsenrieacy 
for  Clement  IX.'s  allowing  him  a  share  of  the  goveniment 

Quirini  thinks  Clement  IX.  weakly,  oppressed  with  ailments,  firm,  nay,  obstinate  in  his 
opinions  :  he  would,  at  times,  forbid  his  ministers  to  speak  any  more  on  a  subject  upon  which 
he  had  made  up  his  mind.  A  musician  from  Pistoja,  of  the  name  of  Atto,  had  confi^^ential 
access  to  him.  His  resolving  to  remit  part  of  the  taxes  is  considered  as  heroic  by  Quirini : 
"Mostr6  eroica  pict^  levando  due  giul^  di  gabella  di  macinato  dei  rubiatelli,  privandoai  di 
2  milioni  di  scudi." — [He  showed  heroic  piety  in  taking  off  two  julios  of  multure-tax  of  the 
rubiatelli,  thus  depriving  himself  of  two  millions  of  scudi.] 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  family  of  Clement  IX.,  part.cularly  cardinal  Ro^pigliosi,  whom 
he  describes  as  follows : — 


[He  lamented  that  there  waa  not  a 
factory  amount  of  learning  and  virtue  tan^oag 
those  persons  in  purple,  as  they  never  aug- 
gestcd  replies  or  measures  that  he  waa  not 
first  himself  aware  of.] 


"  Tuttoche  il  giomo  iunanxi  della  mia  par- 
tenia  seguisse  la  promotione,  restaiido  al  car- 
dinalato  promosso  1*  abate  Rospigliosi  in  eti 
di  38  anni  finiti,  ci6  non  ostante,  avendolo 
per  due  volte  conosciuto  in  Spa^ipa  e  tratta- 
tolo  in  Roma  con  negotii  diversi  come  cop- 
piere  del  cardinal  Chigi,  pos^o  con  distinta 
cognitione  riferire  all'  ££.  VV.  che  il  papa 
parlando  meco  frequentemeute  nelle  audiense 
e  lasciandosi  con  giustisia  rapire  lo  consider- 
ava  per  cauto  ministro,  e  per  consentimento 
eomune  gli  attribuiva  merito  e  lode :  et  in 
queato  credo  che  moralmente  non  si  poasa 
ingannare,  perche  niun  nipote  di  papa  h  com- 
parso  in  teatro  piik  informato  di  lui,  mentre 
m  corte  cattolica  fu  aempre  a  parte  della 
Innga  nunciatura  del  sio.  Nella  aecretaria 
di  suto  in  Roma  era  V  unico  direttore.  for- 


[Albeit  that  on  the  day  previous  to  my 
departure  the  promotion  took  place,  the  abbot 
Rospigliosi  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  vean 
complete  remaining  promoted  to  the  eardina]* 
ship,  notwithstaudmg  this,  having  twice 
kuown  him  in  Spain,  and  negotiated  sundry 
matters  with  him  in  Rome  as  cnp-bearer  of 
cardinal  Chig^,  I  can  from  a  distinct  know- 
ledge report  to  your  excellencies  that  the 
pope,  often  talkiug  with  me  at  the  andienoea, 
and  allowing  himself  with  justice  to  be  highly 
pleased,  considered  him  as  a  cautious  minis- 
ter, and  with  the  general  conaent  attribnted 
merit  and  praise  to  him :  and  in  tbia  I  be- 
lieve tliat  morally  he  cannot  be  deceived,  for 
no  nephew  of  a  pope  has  appeared  upon  the 
scene  better  thain  lie,  while  in  the  catholic 
court  he  waa  alwaya  ooonected  with  bia  aikde'a 
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mando  lettere  •  rii^poite  ney^li  affari  de*  prin- 
am.  Inaorti  poi  h  turbiiii  per  le  peatiine  ri- 
■olutioni  con  I  ambaaciatore  Crechi  fu  prima 
cspedito  a  S.  Quirico  e  poi  a  Livorno,  con  in- 
teutione  piii  tosto  di  portar  le  lusinghe  di 
palauo  che  di  soddisfare  1'  ambaaciator  diica : 
et  aggiustato  in  fine  il  negotio  fu  nella  lega- 
tione  di  Chigi  spedito  in  I^rancia  a  conaultare 
le  formality  del  trattamento:  e  ritornato  in 
Roma  col  titolo  d'  internuncio  pasab  in  Fi- 
andra:  et  assunto  al  pontiticato  papa  Cle- 
mente  cred^  con  la  spcranza  e  con  V  opiuione 
di  poter  conciliare  le  differenxe  conaenrando 
nello  Btesso  tempo  gli  ornamenti  della  pace 
e  rimuovere  i  pericoli  della  guerra,  dore  gli 
eapedi  la  plenipotenxa  per  aggiustare  i  dis- 
fMureri  vertenti  tra  le  corone.  Nelli  di  cui 
Tiaggi  et  impieghi  siccome  nei  primi  giorui 
profuse  con  grande  generositk  molt'  oro: 
coal,  caduto  mortalmeute  infermo  in  Sum, 
eonvenne  con  prodigalitiL  dispensare  infinite 
contaute,  a  segno  che  140  m.  scudi  ne  risente 
d'  aggravio  la  camera  apostolica.  Nel  resto 
il  naturale  suo^roelanconico :  nomodi  poche 
parole  e  ritirato  in  ae  ateaao :  et  in  taiiti  anni 
di  conversation!  e  d'  anticamera  ai  dimoatrb 
eon  tutti  indifferente,  non  paleaando  avia- 
oerata  amicitia  o  confidenza  con  alcuno,  ea- 
aendo  piii  tosto  misurato  che  sosteuuto  nei 
diacorai :  et  hora  a  causa  del  patimento  aof- 
ferto  reata  per  (jualche  rooroento  predominato 
da  oerta  fisaatione  de'  penaieri,  e  tende  nel 
B^^tio,  nelle  visite  e  nell'  agitatione  della 
corte  a'  applica  e  divertisca:  con  tutto  cio 
dirige  la  secretaria  di  stato  il  card'  Auolini 
aottoacrivendo  lo  ateaao  cardinale  gli  ordini 
alle  legationi  non  meno  die  alle  nunciature 
de'  principL  Sin  qui  reata  poi  dalla  benefi- 
cenaa  del  papa  proveduto  (u  3  m.  acudi  di 
penaioni  e  badie  che  tenera  il  pontefice,  di 
quattro  mila  acudi  per  la  morte  del  card** 
Palotta,  e  di  dodid  m.  acudi  della  legatione 
d'Avignone  come  cardinal  padrone." 


kMjg  nundoahip.  He  had  the  aok  direction 
at  the  aecretaryahip  of  atate  in  Rome,  draw- 
ing up  the  lettera  and  anawera  to  the  princea. 
Then,  on  tlie  outbreak  of  the  troubleacauaed 
by  the  wretchedly-bad  reaolutiona  adopted 
with  reapect  to  the  ambaaaador  Crequi,  he 
was  first  aent  to  S.  Qoirico  and  afterwarda  to 
Leghorn,  for  the  purpoae  rather  of  carrying 
with  him  the  coaxings  of  the  palace  than  of 
aatiafying  the  ambaaaador  duke:  and  the 
matter  being  finally  adjuated  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Prance  in  Cliigi's  legation  to 
consult  about  the  formalities  of  the  treaty: 
and  having  come  back  to  Kome  with  tne 
title  of  intemundo  he  paaaed  into  Flanders : 
and  on  Clement  IX.  being  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom he  trusted  with  the  hope  and  opinion  of 
being  able  to  reconcile  (exbtiug)  differences, 
at  once  preserving  the  ornaments  of  peace 
and  removing  the  perils  of  war,  he  sent  him 
there  full  powers  for  adjusting  the  differences 
agitated  between  the  crowns.  In  which 
journeys  and  employments  as  at  the  com- 
mencement he  lavished  much  gold  with  great 
generosity;  so  having  Mien  mortally  ul  at 
Susa,  it  was  found  necessary  to  spend  pro- 
digally an  immense  quantity  of  casn,  to  such 
an  extent  indeed,  that  the  apostolic  chamber 
feels  the  burthen  of  it  to  the  amount  of 
140,000  scudi.  For  the  rest  he  is  i  aturallr 
melancholy :  a  man  of  few  words  and  self- 
retired  :  and  in  so  many  years  spent  in  con- 
ferring with  others  and  in  the  ante -chamber 
he  shows  no  preference  for  any  one,  bdng 
rather  restrained  than  proud  in  conversing 
with  others :  and  now  owing  to  the  sufferings 
he  has  felt  he  remains  for  some  time  in  a 
sort  of  abstraction,  and  cannot  get  on  with 
business,  and  spends  his  time  and  takes  his 
enjoyment  in  the  visits  and  bustl^cf  the 
court.  Till  now  he  remains  provided  by  the 
pope's  kindneaa  with  3,000  acudi  of  penaiona 
and  abbacies  which  the  pope  held,  with  4,000 
acudi  by  the  death  of  cardinal  Palotta,  and 
with  12,000  scudi  from  the  Avignon  legation 
as  cardinal  padrone.] 


137. 

Relatione  deUa  corte  di  Roma  al  re  chitstianiaaimo  dal  S*  di  Charme  1669. — [Report  from 
the  court  of  Rome  to  hia  moat  Chriatian  Majeaty  by  the  aeignior  di  Charme,  1669.] 

Thia  report  has  been  printed  in  both  French  and  Itnlian,  yet,  on  which  very  account  pro- 
bably it  haa  been  printed,  it  contains  but  little  that  is  of  importance. 

Tlie  diaordera  of  the  apostolic  chamber  are  here  to  be  diacuaaed :  how  little  it  contributed 
to  remedy  theae,  that  Clement  IX.  kept  his  nephews  in  straitened  drcumstances ;  alao,  bow 
no  congregation  did  any  thing  effectual,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  waa  to  be  apprehended. 

Griniani'a  obaervationa  on  the  want  of  a  snffideut  supply  of  capable  persona,  on  Rospi- 
gliosi's  good  intentions  and  little  energy,  on  the  state  of  the  prelature  and  of  the  country, 
are  here  confirmed. 

There  are  additions  in  which  a  good  deal  has  been  taken  directly  out  of  GrimanL 

Yet  I  may  suggest  a  doubt  whether  this  work  really  came  from  a  French  ambassadw:  it 
mnst  have  been  the  duke  de  Chaulnes,  whom  we  find  as  ambaaaador  in  Rome  in  the  JVi^o- 
datiotu  relatives  h  la  tuccemon  d'  Etpagmt,  II.  p.  579:  but  at  all  erenta  it  is  from  a  not 
unintdligent  contemporary. 

138. 

Rdatione  della  corte  di  Roma  del  sis'  Antonio  Grimani,  ambasdatore  della  republica  di 
Venetia  in  Roma  durante  il  pontificate  di  Clemente  IX.  1670. — [Report  from  the  court 
of  Rome  by  sei^ior  Antonio  Grimani,  ambassador  of  the  republic  of  Venice  in  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  EL  1670.] 

Qnirini  expressed  himself  somewhat  doubtfullr  of  the  virtues  of  Clement  DC.  The  ex- 
perienoe  pcopte  had  had  of  Alexander  VIL  migiit  make  him  hesitate.     Grimani,  on  the 
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contmy,  btmk»  out  into  unboanded  eommeudatioo,  at  teMi,  tm  hr  mm  respects  monliL 
"Venunente  la  maaanetudiiie,  la  modeatia,  la  piacetolena,  la  moderatione,  la  detnenw^  la 
caadideiaa  dell*  animo,  la  puritikdeUa  conrienaa  looo  doti  loc  particolari.'* — [TVuly 
nest,  modetty,  ailkbilitjr,  modeiatioii,  demency,  candour,  purity  of  conacienec^  are  hii 
ticukr  endowmentaj    He  asserts  that  he  never  knew  a  bettor  man. 

He  first  speaks  oi  the  moderation  with  which  Clement  |»oTided  for  his  uepbcwa.     ¥et  ii 
wppears  that  in  Rome  people  found  much  to  say  to  the  contrary.    Orimani  even 
that  the  Pistojans  womd  even  one  day  revenge  thenaelves  on  the  nephews  for  the 
peeted  n^lect  with  which  they  were  treated. 

Therewithal  too,  it  no  doubt  remaina  certain  that  Clement  took  no  serioos  neasuveo  for 
the  remoral  of  remaining  abuses :  people  alreadr  exclaimed  that  if  no  new  Sixtus  V.  arrmd» 
the  pontificate  was  in  danger  of  beuig  subverted  attogether. 

Orimani  recounts  the  principal  evils :  the  venality  of  offices,  whence  arose  the  deflriensy 
of  capable  persons ;  bad  financial  arraugements ;  particularly  the  nq^lect  of  the  moaka. 

''Al  presente  i  religiosi  sono  teiiuti  in  un 
concetto  si  vile  che  da  per  loro  si  allontanano 


di  comparir  nella  corte  per  non  ricevere  af- 
fronti  da'  cortigiaui  piii  infimL  Le  porpore 
e  vescovadi  si  tengono  vilipesi  su  le  spalle 
de'  rdigiosi,  e  nelle  concorreuse  un  pretucdo 
ignorante  e  vitioso  otteneri  il  premio  sopra 
if  religioso  dotto  e  da  bene.  I  nipoti  non 
cnrano  de'  religiosi :  perche  non  possono  da 
q^uesti  esser  corteg^ti  come  da  preti.  8e 
SI  parla  di  aggrayj.  i  monasteij  sono  i  primi : 
se  di  rifomia,  non  si  parla  di  preti,  ma  di  re- 
ligiosi. In  somina,  si  toglie  affatto  ad  opu 
uno  la  volontk  di  studiare  e  la  cura  di  difen- 
der  la  chiesa  dalle  false  opinioni  che  vanno 
seminando  i  nemici  di  Roma :  de'  quali  mol- 
tiplicandosi  gionialmente  il  numero,  e  deteri- 
orandosi  quello  de'  religiosi  dotti  et  esem- 
plari,  potrebbe  in  breve  sofhrime  non  poco 
detrimento  la  corte.  Onde  al  mio  credere 
forebbono  bene  i  pontefici  di  procurar  di  ri- 
mettere  i  regolari  nel  pristino  posto  di  stima, 
partecipandoli  di  <}uando  in  quando  cariche 
e  digmtk,  tanto  piii  ch'  essendo  grande  il 
numero  possono  scegliere  i  soggetti  a  loro 

Eiacerstf  e  cos)  nelle  religioni  vi  eutrarebbono 
uomini  eminenti,  dove  che  tengono  a  xWe 


[At  present  the  rdigioai  (monks)  axe  hdd 
in  such  low  estimation  that  tbey  hMcrt  df 
themselves  left  off  appearing  at  court*  to 
avoid  receiving  affronta  firom  the  meaaett 
people  at  court.  Cardinalshipaandbuslioprioi 
are  accounted  despicable  on  the  ahouldcrs  df 
the  mouks,  and  in  oompetitioiis  of  claims  aa 
ignorant  and  vicious  priestlingis  prefeircd 
to  a  religious  and  monl  monk,  /tlie  n^hewa 
pay  no  renrd  to  monks,  because  these  can- 
not pav  their  court  to  them  as  tiie  piieata 
do.  If  wrongs  are  spoken  oC  the  monaatcr- 
ies  are  the  first  (to  hie  blamed) :  if  reform  im 
mentioned,  nothmg  ia  said  of  the  priests^  bat 
only  of  the  monu.  In  fine  every  indme- 
ment  is  taken  away  for  any  one  to  wiah  to 
study  snd  to  defend  the  churrii  firou  the 
fidse  opinions  that  are  in  course  of  drevAa- 
tion  by  the  enemies  of  Rome:  whoae  Bum- 
bers  multiplying  every  day,  and  that  of  tin 
learned  and  relicions  monks  riiminiahing;  tin 
court  may  shortly  suffer  no  small  detrimeot. 
Hence  it  is  my  belief  that  the  pontiih  wooli 
do  well  to  endeavour  to  replace  tiie  monks 
in  their  old  post  of  estimation,  giving  tiiem 
from  time  to  time  a  share  of  the  cham[ea  and 
dignities,  the  more  as  from  the  number 


hoggidl  di  coprirsi  le  spalle  d'  un  cappuccino  '  them  being  great,  they  can  choose  subjecCa 
i  piu  falliti  mercanti,  n^  si  vpggono  entrar  from  among  them  at  their  pleasure :  and  tfaoa 
ne  monasteij  che  gente  mecoiiica."  there  will  enter  eminent  men  into  the  religioua 

orders  where  even  bankrupt  traders  at  pre- 
sent  consider  it  ignominious  to  have  a  capu- 
chin's dress  on  their  shoulders,  nor  are  any 
seen  to  enter  monasteries  but  people  of  tlw 
rank  of  mechanics.] 

Unhappily,  however,  no  redress  could  be  expected  from  Clement  IX.;  he  was  too  lukewarm, 
too  good-natured. 

After  thus  desrribine^  the  pope  the  ambassador  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  nearest  connect 
tions.  First  comes  cardinal  Kospigliosi  of  whom  it  was  hoped  "quod  esset  redemptunas 
Israel "  [that  it  was  he  who  should  redeem  Israel].  He  points  out  how  this  hope  caaoe  to 
be  extinguished. 

"Tre  cose  per  mio  credere  sono  quelle  che 
fonno  camminar  cul  piede  di  piombo  il  car- 
dinal predetto,  accusato  di  lentessa  di  geuio 
e  di  mancaiisa  d'  applicatione.  La  prima  h 
il  ffran  desiderio  di  voler  far  bene  ojfni  cosa 
e  di  dar  gtisto  a  tutto  il  nioiido,  cosa  che  dif- 
fidlmente  pu6  riusdre  ad  un'  huomo  che  non 
^  assoluto  i»drone.  La  st-cotida  ^  che  la 
sua  volontk  riene  imbrigliata  e  trattenuta  dal 
papa,  il  quale,  se  bene  ama  e  considera  con 
amore  cstraordinario  questo  nipote,  gode 
per6  di  fare  il  tutto  a  suo  modo :  onde  dubi- 
oso  il  Rospigliosi  d*  incontrar  nelle  sue  riso- 
lutioni  le  negative  del  papa  edall'altra  parte 
volendo  sodisfare  gl'  interessati,  fugge  le  oc- 
oasioni  di  condudcre  cosa  alcuna.  E  final- 
nicate  gli  nocc  ancora  la  capacitk  del  proprio 


[There  are  three  things,  as  I  believe,  that 
make  the  said  cardinal  proceed  with  a  leodas 
foot,  accused  as  he  is  of  slowness  of  wit  aod 
want  of  application.  Firsr,  these  ia  the  great 
desire  to  do  everv  thing  well,  and  to  give  so- 
tisfactif  n  to  all  the  world,  a  thing  not  eosi^ 
to  be  accomplished  by  one  who  ia  not  afaeo* 
lute  master.  The  second  is  that  bia  will  aa 
bridled  and  diverted  i  v  the  pope,  who,  albeit 
that  he  is  very  fond  o^  this  nephew,  and  re- 
gards him  with  extraordinary  affection,  vet 
delights  to  do  all  in  his  own  way :  so  tnat 
Rospigliosi,  fearful  of  meeting  with  the 
pope's  n^nitive  in  the  resoUiticjis  he  takes^ 
and  desirous  on  the  other  hand  of  sstisfying 
interested  persons,  avoida  the  oeoaaions  of 
concluding  anything.    And  finally,  Ik  is  iwM, 
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intCBdimeiito,  partkolaimente  in  Quelle  cote 
die  dipendono  da  led :  poiche  ab&oiidando, 
oome  81  h  detto,  di  ripieghi  capaci  da  soate- 
nere  il  potto  di  nipote,  da  si  gnn  copia  nasce 
la  gnui  penuria  iielle  risolutioni,  perdendo  la 
maf^gior  parte  dell'  hore  piii  pretiose  a  medi- 
tare  e  criTellare  le  matene«  et  iutanto  ehe  si 
loediu  e  crivella  il  modo  da  eligere  sensa 
maocare  le  piii  adequate,  il  tempo  vola  e  le 
oocaaioui  fuggono/' 


ther  injured  by  the  capacity  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding, particularly  in  those  things  that 
depend  upon  him :  for  abounding,  as  has  been 
said,  in  endowments  adapted  to  the  post  of 
nephew,  from  such  abundance  arises  great 
penury  in  resolutions,  as  he  loses  the  greater 
part  of  the  most  precious  hours  in  medita- 
ting and  sifting  his  materials,  and  while  the 
method  of  choosing  without  fail  the  moat 
adequate  (resolutions)  is  meditated  upon 
and  sifted,  time  flies  and  opportunities  are 


lost] 

IfMawhile  people  had  to  do  him  the  instioe  of  admitting  that  he  did  not  enrich  himself: 
"hafeado  trascurato  molte  occasiooi  d'  arrichirai,  e  1'  havrebbe  possuto  fare  senia  scnipolo 
t  oon  buona  cosciensa  "  [having  neglected  many  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  and 
^t  he  might  have  done  su  without  scruple,  and  with  a  good  conscience].  People  thought 
indeed,  ^lat  Rospigliosi  finvoured  Chigi  mainly  for  this  end,  that  through  his  assistance  he 
might  on«  day  become  pope  himseUL    The  ambassador  refutes  this  opimon. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  temper  which  we  observe  in  the  pope  and  cardinal  patron,  is 
Rpesfed  in  the  other  members  of  this  goyemmeut.  They  are  not  destitute  of  good  inten- 
tions and  capacity,  but  from  one  or  other  cause  they  can  make  no  important  chuige. 


I  [The  cardinal  employs  two  cardinals  in 
j  particular  in  affairs  oi  daily  occurrence.  One 
I  IB  mousignor  Agustini,  a  prudent  man  and 
of  exemplary  life,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  as  of  Job,  "Vir  simplex  et  timens 
Denm  **  [an  upright  man  and  one  that  fea^ 
God],  but  for  the  rest  slow,  tardy,  and  irre- 
solute, and  so  much  inclined  to  wish  to  do 
well,  that  he  does  little  from  the  dread  of 
doing  iU :  hence  with  this  natural  temper  he 
has  contrived  to  enter  »o  well  into  the  humour 
of  his  patron  that  he  extols  him  as  an  oracle, 
and  thinks  him  the  chief  minister  of  the 
court,  albeit  that  those  who  for  a  continu- 
ance hear  him  in  the  congregations,  have  a 
different  idea  of  him,  and  confess  that  he  is 
indeed  a  middling  good  person,  but  nothing 
more,  and  the  pope  farther  is  of  this  opinion. 
The  other  is  monsignor  Fiani,  to  whom  the 
charge  of  secretary  of  the  consults  was  given, 
an  office  that  truly  requires  great  confidence 
with  the  cardinal  padrone :  hence  with  good 
reason  Rospigliosi  has  chosen  this  man,  who 
knows  the  duties  of  friendship,  and  who  in 
ftict  could  not  desire  for  himseLf  greater  ca- 
pacity for  government,  hc'mz  almost  unfit 
withal  for  the  dischai^  of  nis  oflBce  from 
being  ^uty  and  infirm,  thus  drawing  out 
everything  to  a  tedious  length,  with  great 
complaining  on  the  part  of  the  court,  by 
which  he  is  not  very  well  received,  the  more 
as  lie  is  loudly  said  to  have  his  hands  inclined 
to  receive  presents,  but  for  me  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  piece  of  pure  malignity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  say  so.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  further  details  on  the  subject  of  the  papal  family,  who, 
after  all,  acquired  no  influence.  The  pope's  broUier,  Don  Camillo  Rospigliosi,  would,  our 
author  says,  were  this  the  practice,  deserve  to  be  canonised  during  his  lii'e-tiine.  He  had 
five  sons,  of  whom,  however,  only  two  used  to  be  spoken  of:  the  second-born,  Don  Tom- 
naso.  who  already  had  the  idea  of  raising  the  industry  of  the  church-state,  and  the  voungest 
Giambattista — "  giovine  di  belliseimo  aspetto  e  d'  un  oervello  acnto  e  penetrante  "  [a  youth 
of  the  finest  ^ipearance,  and  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  brain]  .-^-w  ho  married  a  Pallavi- 
ciui  of  Genoa,  and  founded  the  Rospigliosi  funily  It  is  enough  for  us  to  quote  the  genera] 
description  of  the  new  relative  position  held  by  these  nephews. 


"  Di  due  miiiistri  si  serve  particolarmente 
il  cardinale  nelle  cose  che  corrono  alia  gior- 
nata.  L'  uno  h  monsignore  Agustini,  huomo 
prudente  e  di  vita  esemplare,  che  pu6  dirsi 
di  lui  come  di  Giobbe,  Vir  simplex  et  timens 
detim,  ma  del  resto  lento,  lungo  e  irresoluto 
e  tanto  indinato  a  voler  far  boie  che  fa  poco 
per  lo  dubbio  di  non  far  male:  onde  con 
questa  natura  ha  saputo  dare  cosl  bene  nell' 
namore  del  padrone  die  lo  decanta  per 
un'  oracolo  e  lo  stima  il  principal  ministro 
deBa  corte,  benche  quelli  cne  continuamente 
)o  sentono  nelle  congr^pitioni,  ne  fanno  altro 
concetto,  e  lo  confessano  bene  per  un  sog- 
getto  mediocre,  ma  non  piii  oltre,  e  della 
atessa  opinione  h  ancora  il  papa.  1/  altro  h 
monsr  Fiani,  a  cui  fn  dato  il  carico  di  segre- 
tario  della  consulta,  offido  veramente  che  ri- 
cerca  gran  confidenxacol  card>  padrone :  onde 
con  ragione  Rospigliosi  scebe  q^uesto  huomo 
che  conosce  il  dovere  dell'  amicitia  e  che  in 
effetto  non  pu6  desiderarsi  maggior  capacity 
uel  govemo,  tnttavia  inhabile  quasi  di  eser- 
dtare  il  suo  offido  per  esser  podag^so  e  iu- 
fSermo,  prolon^^do  per  questo  ogni  cosa  con 
gran  rammanco  della  corte,  dalla  quale  vien 

Eeo  aooettato,  tanto  piil  che  si  h  vociferato 
ver  le  mani  incliuate  a  ricever  presenti,  ma 
per  me  credo  che  questa  sia  una  vera  roal  g- 
mtk  di  dettatori." 


'  Fra  tutti  li  pontefid  che  sono  stati  nd 
Vaticano,  non  se  ne  ^  forse  vednro  mai  id- 
aiDo  piii  politico  e  pid  prudente  nel  niante- 
ncrsi  con  i  suoi  parenti  come  fece  Clemente 
IX.,  il  Quale  godeva  di  esser  con  loro,  ma  non 
gtk  di  darsi  in  preda  di  loro :  ami  quanto  piik 


[Among  all  the  pontiffs  that  have  been  in 
the  Vatican,  never  perhaps  haa  there  been 
seen  any  one  more  poUiic  and  more  prudent 
in  guiding  himself  towards  his  relations  than 
Clement  IX ,  who  ddighta  to  be  with  them, 
but  nerer  allows  himself  to  be  preyed  upon : 
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li  mostniTt  Mgni  di  tffetto  e  di  ottima  vo- 1  on  the  eontrarj.  tlie  more  he  show  theoi 
Umtii,  tanto  lua^omiente  li  teneva  indietro  '  tigut  of  affertioo  and  good  will,  the  move  he 


•eoia  parieciuarli  in  iiioiiu  alcuiio  i  ■egrrli 
de'  suoi  priisii'ri.  Alia  buoiia  iiitentioiie  del 
papa  di  toiTC  ^  ia  dalla  china  lo  scandolo  in- 
trotlotto  da  luii^  tempo  mediante  la  comuiii- 
catione  di  quasi  tiuta  1'  autoriti  del  Vaticano 
che  i  )K>nte:ic'i  haiino  costuniatu  di  ]iarteci- 
pare  ai  lon>  nipoti,  h  aiidata  congiiinta  la 


keeps  tliem  back  without  any  kind  of  sluure 
in  the  secrets  of  his  thoughts.  To  the  pope's 
gi>od  intention  of  turnmg  awa^  froja  the 
church  the  scandal  introduced  from  of  old 
through  the  communication  of  almost  nil  the 
authonty  of  the  Vatican  in  which  the  pontiffs 
have  been  accustomed  to  let  their  nephews 


oontk  drl  iii;»nti<«mft :  pcn'he  si  pu6  dire  cdu    participate,  there  has  gone  hand  in  hand  the 


buona  ragione  che  mai  in  Koma  si  soiio  ve- 
duti  pan-nil  ili  papa  piu  niodeiti,  piil  humili. 
pijk  caritati\i  e  meno  di^interessati  de*  llos- 
pigliosi,  e  que)  che  piii  iuiporta.  tutti  dotaii 
d'  una  Btessa  boiit^  e  modestia.  che  |)cro  sa- 
rebbe  stato  un  disumanar^i  di  lasoiarli  d'  a- 
mare:  siisi  si  pu^  dire  giustamente  rhe  il 
papa  nou  li  smb  niai  quauto  sarebbe  neces- 


gftoducss  of  tlie  nepotism :  for  it  may  be 
said  with  g«>od  reason  that  never  have  there 
bt-eu  seen  in  Rome  relations  of  the  pope 
more  modrat,  more  humble,  more  chiritable 
than  the  Ko»nigl:o«i,  and  what  ia  of  more 
imnortance,  all  endued  with  such  goodueis 
and  modesty,  that  it  would  hare  oeen  in- 
human not  to  love  them :  on  the  contrary,  it 
sario  al  merito  delle  loro  ottime  quahti.  ha-  |  may  iustly  be  said  that  the  pope  has  never 
▼eudoli  tcnuti  piil  tosto  come  stranieri  che  i  loveif  them  more  than  the  merit  of  their  ad* 


mirable  qualities  called  for,  having  held  them 
rather  as  strangers  thsu  as  relations  bv  never 
communicating  with  them  upon  any  thing  of 
consequeni-e :  whereby  he  made  himself  un- 
happy, while  on  the  one  hand  he  voluntarily 
deprived  himself  of  the  satisfsction  necca- 
sary  to  princes  of  enjoying  themselves  with 
their  kindred,  and,  on  the  other,  he  saw  him- 
self deprived  of  the  possibility  of  openings 
his  mind  to  the  household  servants,  who  (or 
the  most  part  were  sill  v  people,  and  of  a  very 
mediocre  spirit.  It  is  believed  that  the  pope 
does  not  intrust  the  most  important  aflain 
of  the  court  to  any  bnt  cardinal  Chigi,  who 
being  an  astute  and  prudent  person,  has 
contrived  admirably  to  gain  his  Mection.] 

IVre  follows  a  description  of  the  cardinals  and  ambaasadors  reaident  at  the  court  TeC 
these  are  not  personsges  uf  suflicient  importance,  and  the  interests  are  too  transitory  and 
e\aucscent,  for  us  to  waste  our  time  upon  them. 


come  parenti  per  non  comunicarc  eou  essi 
loro  alnma  COM  di  c  onseguenza :  cim  rhe  si 
rendeva  infetiee,  nieutre  dall'  una  parte  si 
privava  volontarianiente  della  sotlisfattione 
neoessaria  a'  prineipi  di  sfogarsi  eon  i  con- 
ginnti,  e  dall'  altra  si  vedeva  privo  di  potersi 
aprire  eon  i  domestiei.  ehc  per  lo  piii  erano 
gente  idiota  e  di  spirito  hen  mediocre.  Si 
crede  che  il  papa  non  confida  le  cose  piii  im- 
portsnti  della  corte  ehe  colla  persona  del 
card'  Chigi,  il  quale  come  astuto  et  accorto 
ha  saputo  beuiaaimo  guadaguarsi  il  suo  af- 
fctto.'' 


139. 

Relatione  dello  stato  delle  eo^e  di  Roma  del  mese  di  Sett.  1670.— [Report  nu  the  state  of 
the  aflTairs  of  llume  in  the  nninth  of  September.  ItiTO.]     (Alt.  9  leaves.) 

Spanish  reports  neconipany  the  Venetian,  and  such  as  are  ostensibly  French.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  re|Ntrt  wss  drawn  up  for  Spain.  Mension  is  made  in  it  of  anotlicr  that 
had  gone  to  th«'  ^jMiiish  court,  on  which  account  the  notices  contained  in  it  had  Yxxn 
omitted  in  this. 

Clement  IX. :  "la  sua  natnra  h  plaeida :  perrhe  non  viene  aleiino  a  suoi  piedi  al  quale egti 

non  desuleri  di  fare  nualclie  gratia Va  ristrettissimo  nelle  spese  e  parchissimo  nel  dare 

a  suoi "  [he  is  of  a  plaeid  nature,  for  none  comes  to  his  feet  to  whom  he  does  not  desire  to 

do  some  favour He  is  most  restrictetl  in  his  ex[)enses  and  most  parsimonious  in  giving 

away  to  his  own  relations].  Cardinal  Altieri:  "opera  tutto  da  se,  e  poca  influensa  rice^e 
da  idtri.  Sitiiii  secoti  die  non  si  h  veduto  un  nepote  di  pontefice  iit>  di  mazgior  autoritk  ni 
d'  abilitk  ed  integritii "  [lieilnes  everything  himself,  and  is  little  influenced  by  others.  Ages 
have  |iasseii  since  a  nephew  of  a  pope  has  been  seen  either  of  greater  authority  or  of  ability 
and  integrity].  We  see  that  even  under  this  government  most  persons  inoflSoe  left  mattera 
as  they  I'oiind  them. 

Hut  the  most  important  matter  mentione<l  by  the  author,  is  the  dissension  in  the  court. 
(Hiigi,  Burberini,  and  Rospigliosi  were  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  Altieri.  To  this 
the  Spanish  ambassador  had  most  of  all  contributed.  Confronting  these  stood  the  facticm 
of  the  Sipiadronists,  that  is,  of  the  Innocentian  cardinals,  who  had  had  so  much  influence 
on  the  last  papal  elections,  and  had  intro  iiiced  their  adherents  into  public  offices  during  the 
two  preceding  governments.  To  these  belonged  Omodei,  Oltobono,  Imperiali,  Borromeo, 
Aisolino.  The  queen  of  Sweden  took  part  with  the  utmost  zeal  in  the  struggles  between 
the  two  parties.  It  is  known  how  highly  she  \alued  Azsolino.  Here  she  is  called  his  faith- 
lUl  ser^'ant.  She  is  charged  with  a  thousand  intrigues,  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
motiiiff  the  Souadronists. 


Il 
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Uemone  per  detcrivere  la  tiU  di  Cleinentt  X.  Pontefice  Matnmo,  nccolte  da  Carlo  Cartari 
Onrietano,  decano  d^li  avrocati  ooutUtoriali  e  prdetto  dell'  archivio  apottolioo  di  cat- 
tello  S.  Augelo  di  Roma. — [MemoriaU  for  deacnbing  the  life  of  Clement  X.,  luprenie 
poutiff,  collected  by  Charles  Cartari  of  Orvieto,  dean  of  the  coniiitorial  advocates  and 
prefect  of  the  apostolic  archives  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  of  Rome.]     (Alt.  211 

Composed  immediately  after  the  pope's  death,  and  finished  in  October  1676,  with  an 
express  en^gement  on  the  author's  part  to  avoid  all  flattery,  and  to  keep  to  the  pure  truth 
("  da  questi  fogli  sari  1'  adulatione,  mia  nemica  irrecoudUabile,  affatto  sbandita,  aUa  sola 
Teriti  Candida  e  pura  attenendomi "  [from  these  leaves  flattery,  my  irreoonciUd>le  enemy, 
shall  be  banished  entirely,  restricting  myself  to  the  sole  candid  and  pure  truth] ;)  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  design,  it  is  a  mere  collection,  to  be  made  use  of  at  some  future  time  by 
another. 

At  first,  however,  it  would  appear  as  if  this  declaration  were  but  the  expression  of 
nodesty. 

The  pope's  father,  old  Loremo  Altieri,  is  very  quaintly  described :  Cartari  further  had 
known  nim  well :  as  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  majestic  in  his  bearing,  but  withal  very  mo- 
dest, as  his  look  at  once  indicated.  Although  only  a  compiler  the  author  does  not  refrain 
from  adding  forthwith  a  conceit  in  the  spirit  of  the  ace  in  which  he  lived :  "  di  altrettanto 
bella  cauitie  nell'  estemo  ricoperto  quanto  di  una  canaidezza  di  costumi,  di  una  rara  piet4 
a  meraviglia  dotato  "  [covered  externally  with  as  beautifully  fiur  locks  as  with  a  fair  moral 
purity,  and  endowed  with  a  rare  piety  to  a  wonder]. 

Emilio  Altieri  was  bom  in  1590 ;  was  made  a  doctor  in  1611 ;  remained  for  a  long  while 
in  the  study  of  Pamfili  who  was  afterwards  pope,  in  1624  accompanied  that  bishop  of  Nola, 
lAncellotti,  whose  instructions  we  have  above,  to  Poland ;  on  his  return  he  became  bishop 
of  Camerino  in  the  place  of  his  brother  John  Baptist,  who  passed  into  the  collece  of  car- 
dinals ;  it  is  asserted,  although  Cartari  does  not  say  it,  that  Emilio  himself  had  been  des- 
tined even  then  for  the  cardinabhip,  and  that  there  would  have  been  more  willingness  in 
admitting  him  than  his  brother:  he  had  the  self-command,  however,  at  this  conjuncture,  to 
travel  away  from  Rome,  and  to  give  place  to  his  elder  brother.  Innocent  X.  despatched  our 
"^Emd-o  as  nuncio  to  Naples,  ana  it  is  said  that  he  contributed  his  share  to  the  settlement 
of  the  troubles  of  Massaniello;  Alexander  VIL  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  congrega- 
tion di  vetcovi  e  regoUnri;  a  career  which  every  one  found  very  tiresome.  Ue  first  came  to 
receive  real  promotion  in  his  79th  year :  on  the  29th  of  November  1669,  Clement  named 
him  cardinal,  yet  that  pope  had  not  even  time  to  give  him  the  hat :  before  he  had  yet  received 
it  Altieri  entered  the  conclave,  and  on  the  29th  of  Anril,  1670,  it  ended  with  his  own  elec- 
tion as  pope.  He  hesitated  for  some  time :  he  deoared  that  there  were  other  more  de- 
senring  persons,  and  even  named  cardinal  Brancaod ;  nevertheless  he  accepted  the  highest 
dignity. 

Thus  advanced  iu  years  was  the  pope  already :  he  had  not  even  any  actual  nephew :  he  hsd 
to  choose  one  to  relieve  him  so  far  of  the  weight  of  affairs. 


**  Ritrovavasi  S.  Beatitudine  nell'  anno  ot- 
tantesimo  di  suaeti :  onde  per  quests  ca^one 
e  per  imitare  i  suoi  antecessori,  quah  ben 
conoscendo  la  pesante  mole  del  pontificato 
stimarono  necessario  di  deputare  per  proprio 
soUievo  alcuno  de'  cardinali  col  titolo  di  so- 
praintendente  generale  dello  stato  ecclesias- 
tioo,  si  compiacque  a  dichiarare  l'  istesso  gior- 
no  a  questa  laboriosa  carica  il  card'  Paluxso 
Palussi  de^i  Albertoni  suo  attinente,  per- 
mutandogli  quel  cognome  coll'  altro  d'  Al- 
tieri." 


[His  Beatitude  found  himself  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  see :  accordingly  both  on  that 
account,  and  that  he  might  unitate  his  pre- 
decessors, who,  well  knowing  the  heavy  bur- 
then of  the  pontificate,  thought  it  necessary 
to  depute  affairs  for  their  own  relief  to  some 
one  of  the  cardinals  with  the  title  of  super- 
intendent general  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
he  was  pleased  that  same  day  to  name  to 
that  laborious  charge  csrdind  Paluxso  Pa- 
luzxi  degli  Albertoni,  a  connection  of  his, 
changing  that  name  into  the  other  of  Al- 
tieri.] 

On  proceeding  to  wliat  was  done  by  this  pope,  we  find  the  author  first  attaches  himself 
to  Rome. 

The  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
homage, — the  discovery  of  Constantine  the  Great  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  at  St.  Peter's, — 
the  decoration  of  the  flight  of  steps  at  (the  castle  of)  St.  Angelo,  with  ten  angels  made  of 
Carrara  marble, — the  building  ot  the  Altieri  palace,  to  which  there  was  applied  about 
300,000  scudi,  which,  however,  was  not  altogether  lost,  seeing  that  the  poor  reaped  the 
advantage  of  the  outlay, — the  erection  of  a  second  fountain  at  Peter's  place,  but  which  the 
pope  never  saw  completed :  these  are  the  chief  matters  on  which  Cartan  dwells.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  palace  he  describes  the  library  too.  "  Yedesi  in  sito  quasi  il  piik  alto  elevato  del 
medesimo  palaaxo  on  vaso  per  libraria,  altrettano  capace  quanto  vs^o  per  h  veduta  della 
citti  e  della  campagna,  in  maestose  scanxie  riempite  della  generositi  ael  card^  Altieri  di 
pretiosi  libri  d'  ogni  sdenxa,  che  giungono  al  numero  di  12.000." — [There  is  seen  in  almost 
the  roost  elevated  part  of  the  same  palace  a  receptacle  for  a  library,  equally  capadons  and 
beautiful  forlhe  view  it  affoida  of  the  city  and  country,  in  magnificent  shelves  filled  by  the 
If.  3  u 
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icenerosity  of  cardinal  Allien  with  precious  books  on  all  the  sciences,  reachii'f;  to  the  unni- 
her  of  12,000.]  I  know  it  right  well :  how  often  have  I  mounted  those  steps !  Of  the 
fountains  (he  says) :  "  Trasportata  la  fontana  di  Paolo  V.  con  machine  meraviglioae,  quaai 
direi  tutte  d'  uu  pezxo,  dal  sito  vecchio  dove  si  ritrovaya  all'  altro  dore  hoggidl  si  vede  tta- 
bilita  in  corrispondenza  degV  ingressi  laterali  del  teatro,  per  accompafnamento  della  iiiedc»- 
sima  ordill^  se  ne  fabricasse  uu'  altra  affatto  simile  verso  il  giardino  de  Cesi,  come  fu  " — 


euito." — [The  fountain  of  Paul  V.,  with  its  wonderful  machinery,  I  may  almost  say  all  of  one 
'piece,  being  transported  from  the  old  site  where  it  stood  to  the  other  where  it  now  stands, 
in  correspondence  with  the  lateral  entrances  to  the  theatre,  as  an  accnmpanimeni  to  the 
same  he  gave  orders  for  the  making  another  exactly  alike  towards  the  Cesi  garden,  which 
was  done.]  The  most  interesting  part,  however,  is  what  he  relates  of  that  pretended  mo- 
aak  of  Giotto,  the  navicella  di  S.  Pietro  (St.  Peter's  bark).  After  having  often  changed  its 
place  since  the  pulling  down  of  the  portico  of  the  old  basilica,  wh^re  it  stood  originany. 
Drought  by  Paul  V.  into  the  palace,  by  Urban  VIIL  into  the  church,  by  Iimoceut  X.  into 
the  palace  again,  where  it  seemed  anew  unsuitable  to  Alexander  VIL,  people  despaired  of 
bringing  it  out  as  it  stood,  and  preferred  taking  it  to  pieces,  all  the  smsU  stones  belonging 
to  each  individual  figure  being  put  into  a  separate  bag.  Under  Clement  X.,  cardinal  B«r- 
berini  proposed  its  being  restored  according  to  a  copy  that  had  been  made  of  it  in  tlie  reirn 
of  Urban  VlIL  Upon  this  it  was  put  together  anew,  and  inserted  in  the  lunette  over  the 
middle  entrance  of  the  vestibule,  ^ut  we  must  let  Cartari's  own  words  explain  how  this 
was  managed.  "  Perche  il  vano  non  era  capace,  fu  detto  che  lasciandosi  le  figtire  nel  pro- 
prio  essere,  potevano  restringersi  i  spatii:  come  fu  diligentemente  eaequito." — [Because  the 
empty  space  was  not  large  enough,  it  was  suggested  that  leaving  the  figures  just  as  they 
were,  the  spaces  might  he  narrowed ;  which  was  done  with  the  utmost  care.]  It  is  evident 
that  the  new  master  is  not  unjustly  considered  by  some  to  be  the  author. 

finally,  the  compiler  directs  his  attention  to  political  matters  also.  But  here  he  is  very 
defective.  He  reports  that  Clement  X.  had,  in  spite  of  all  his  finandid  necessity,  refused 
to  proceed  to  any  new  reduction  of  the  vionti,  ont  of  regard  for  the  many  families  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  pious  institutions  which  would  have  suffered  by  it : — ben  coruideraiw  U 
danno  che  a  tante  fttmiglie  ed  in  particolare  a  luoghi  pit  ne  resuUarebbe:  he  preferred  aavines, 
and  even  prevails  upon  a  ranfinal-nephew  to  renounce  his  nay  as  aopraintendente  deilo 
9taio  Yet  some  money  was  sent  to  Poland,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Ihirks:  at  one  time 
30,000,  at  another  time  16,000,  and  further  at  another  time  70,000  scudi.  The  cardinals  had 
arranged  that  there  should  be  a  special  collection. 

Tint  Is  all  I  find  upon  foreign  affairs.  Yet  those  of  the  church-state  are  not  on  thst 
account  taken  up  with  an  undue  miuuteuesa. 

"  Si  adopcrb  alia  libera  introduzione  delle 


merd  forestiere,  e  furono  rivocate  tutte  le 
eseuiioni  delle  fabelle :  si  diedero  ordini  drca 
gli  officii  vacabni  delta  dataria  e  frutti  di  essi : 
— si  estinsc  la  gabella  del  quatrino  degli 
artisti : — si  diehard  che  alii  Romani  et  altri 
uobili  dello  stato  ecclesiastico  sia  lecito  di 
esercitar  commerci  sei.za  pregiudizj  della  no- 
bUti." 


[Efforts  were  made  to  introduce  foreign 
merchandise,  and  all  the  exemptions  from 
the  gabelles  were  recalled :  orders  were  giTen 
respecting  the  officii  vacahih  of  the  dataria 
ana  the  fruits  of  the  same: — the  gabelle 
of  the  quatrino  levied  on  artists,  was  repealed : 
— it  was  declared  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  Romans  and  other  nobles  of  the 
church-state  to  exercise  commerce  without 
prejudice  of  nohibty.] 

Properly  speaking,  that  is  all  that  he  really  says. 

He  hardly  mentions  anything  done  by  the  pope  in  reference  to  the  internal  state  of  th« 
Roman  catholic  church. 

141. 

Clementis  Decimi  Pontificis  Maximi  vita.— [Life  of  Clement  X.,  supreme  Pontiff.]     (Alt. 

288  pages.) 

Cartari  was  of  opinion  that  many  would  be  found  to  write  the  life  of  Clement  X.:  and  it 
was  just  to  these  that  he  devoted  his  materials.  Soon  there  was  found  an  author  to  under- 
take the  task :  but,  it  must  be  owned,  a  Jesuit  at  the  command  of  his  general  Oliva.  Car- 
dinal Pauluzsi  Altieri  supplied  him  with  the  materials  for  it. 

Although  this  author  does  not  name  Cartari,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  had  him  before  bini. 
He  fluently  does  no  more  than  merely  translate  and  enlarge  him. 

If  Cartari  purposely  avoided  flattery,  this  anthor  in  re-constructing  his  work  super-adds 
it.  He  will  have  it  that  in  the  year  of  Clement  X.'s  birth  the  Tiber  had  caused  violent 
inundations :  "  quasi  praesentiret  imperantis  urbis  flunus  augendam  ab  exorto  tnm  infante 
Bomanam  gloriam  "  [as  if  the  river  of  the  imperial  city  had  a  presentiment  that  the  Roman 
glory  would  be  augmented  by  the  infant  that  then  was  bom]. 

Yet  he  has  occasionally  more  useful  additions.  He  relates  the  trait  of  character  dis- 
played  by  Clement  X.  in  spontaneously  yieldiug  precedence  to  his  brother. 

In  subsequent  chapters,  too,  he  enters  upon  a  narrative  of  ecclesiastical  occurrencea.  "In- 
nnmeros  in  callem  salntis  reduces  illo  regnante  vidit  Hungaria,  qnam  catholicaro,  ut  Fran- 
risci  card"''  Nerlii  verbis  ntar,  pene  totam  cffecit : "  [Hungary  during  his  reign  saw  innu- 
inenble  persons  return  to  the  way  of  salvation,  which  country,  to  use  the  words  of  Fnncis 
cardinal  of  Nerli,  he  made  almost  wholly  catholic :]— truly  a  afrong  hyperbole,  for  not 
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onlj  was  Hungary  at  that  time  by  no  means  ao  Roman  catholic,  but  Clement  contributed 
but  little  to  make  it  so :  "ad  veram  religionem  in  Hibernia  conaervandam  ac  propagandam 

solertem  industriam  contulit : pfurimos  in  Vaticanum  regreasos  Boemia  et  caetera 

Booniae  regna  atque  inter  hos  magnoa  principes,  plurimos,  Bhaeti  atque  iia  finitiman  vallea» 
magnam  illorum  vim  HoUandia,  majorem  vidit  Gallia  "  [he  applied  a  ckver  industnr  to  the 

pveeervatioQ  and  propagation  of  the  true  religion  in  Ireland: Bohemia  and  the  other 

Kingd  tms  of  Bohemia  saw  very  many  returned  to  the  Vatican,  and  great  princes  among 
these,  the  Tyrolese  and  the  neighbouring  valleya  saw  very  many,  HoUimd  saw  a  great  body 
6i  them,  and  Fnnce  a  still  greater].    All,  however,  much  in  general  terms. 

Then,  while  he  praises  the  pope's  fairness  and  love  for  his  subjects,  he  exculpates  him  for 
having  made  up  the  sums  sent  to  help  the  Poles  against  the  Turks  by  taxes  on  the  clergy 
and  for  having  imposed  fresh  burthens:  he  had  repealed  oppressive  taxes,  and  in  thdr  atcSkd 
had  taxed  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  wine  imported  from  beyond  sea,  and  tobacco  :'-in  ve- 
apect  to  his  relations,  too,  he  had  shown  the  utmost  moderation.  People  ahonld  not  dwdl 
iqion  that  palace,  but  calculate  how  few  landed  estates  the  Altieri  had  acquired :  "  ouu^ 
minimum  in  spatium  coutrahantur  Alteriis  principibus  subjecta  oppida  et  rura,  cum  latis- 
aime  pateat  aliorum  ditio  "  [into  how  very  small  a  space  the  towns  and  villages  subject  to 
the  Altieri  princes  were  contracted,  while  the  sway  of  other  (princes)  was  moat  exteiuive]. 


142. 

Nuovo  govemo  di  Roma  sotto  il  pontificato  di  papa  Clemente  X. — [New  government  of 
Rome  under  the  government  of  Pope  Clement  X.]     (Barb.  17  leavea.) 

Discusses  the  family  connection,  and  the  singular  elevation  of  Pauluud  to  the  poaition  of 
papal  nephew. 

The  brother  of  the  pope,  the  lineal  representative  of  the  Altieri  fiunily,  had  left  behind 
him  only  one  daughter,  with  instructions,  that  whoever  should  marry  h«r  must  take  the 
same  of  AltierL 

A  nephew  of  cardinal  PaiUuxxi  married  this  heiress  of  the  house  of  Altieri  Tlius  were 
the  two  families  connected.  All  other  relations,  for  instance  the  Oabrielli,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  nearest,  had  to  withdraw. 

For  the  rest,  this  government  proved,  from  the  first,  less  mild  than  the  preceding,  which 
aroae  from  Clement  IX.  having  burtheued  with  debt  even  those  revenues  which  luid  been 
always  hitherto  reserved.  A  commencement  had  already  been  made  in  the  disbanding  of 
the  little  army.  The  compiler  thinks  that  the  result  of  the  trifling  remission  of  the  taxes 
made  by  Clement  IX.  woiild  be  the  disarming  of  the  whole  state. 

He  laments  likewise  the  form  of  the  government,  the  recklessness  already  usual  among 
those  who  administered  it  in  the  church-state. 


"  Vedeudosi  odiati  et  abborriii  tanto  piii 
s'  infierano,  e  tiratosi  il  cappello  sugli  occhi 
non  guardauo  in  faccia  a  nessuno,  e  facendo 
d'  ogni  erba  fascio  non  pensano  che  al  pro- 
prio  interesse  senxa  minima  apprensione  del 
publico." 


[Seeing  themselves  detested  and  abhorred 
the  more  cruel  do  they  become,  and  pulling 
their  hair  over  their  eyes,  they  look  nobody 
in  the  face ;  and  making  a  bundle  of  every 
herb,  they  think  only  of  their  own  interests, 
without  the  slightest  concern  about  the 
public] 


113. 

Relatione  dello  stato  presente  della  corte  di  Roma,  fatta  all'  ecc**  principe  di  Ligui  govemao 
tore  di  Milano  dall'  lU"^  S'  Feder.  Rossoni  inviato  straord*^  da  S.  E.  alia  corte  appresso 
Clemente  X. — [Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  court  of  Rome,  made  to  the  most 
excellent  prince  de  Ligny,  governor  of  Milan,  by  the  most  illustrious  Signor  Frederick 
RoBconi,  envoy  extraordinary  from  his  excellem^  to  the  court  of  Clement  X.]  (24 
leaves.) 

Written  somewhat  later  than  the  preceding  report. 

Already  had  the  position  of  parties  become  changed.    Rospigliosi  and  Chigi  were  neglected 
by  the  reigning  family :  the  latter  tried  to  make  approaches  to  the  Squadrouists. 
The  mutual  relation  between  the  pope  and  cardinal  Altieri  is  descrioed  as  follows : — 


"  n  papa  non  ha  applicatione  alcuna,  si  per 
la  cadente  sua  etk,  come  anche  per  e^ser  suo 
connatnrale  attendere  alia  propria  quiete  e 
sottrarsi  dalle  cure  gravi  che  potrebbero  tur- 
bare  la  serenitk  dell'  animo  suo,  soloinclinato 
a  vivere  tranonillamente.  Egli  percib  non 
puole  sapere  le  amministrationi  della  gins- 
titia  n^  altri  negotii  politici  della  corte  e  dello 
stato  ecclesiastico :  onde  il  ricorrerc  a  lui  non 
giova  punto  a  quelli  che  da  suoi  ministri  ven- 
gono  oppressi :  e  per  havere  pretesto  piii  co- 
KNrito  di  non  ingerirsi  in  simili  aff^ari,  piil 
volte  si  fa  stimare  ammalato,  non  tralaaciaodo 
per  questo  le  sue  domfiitiche  convcrsationi, 


[The  pope  has  no  powers  of  application, 
both  from  his  declining  year^,  and  alao  from 
ita  being  his  natural  disposition  to  attend  to 
his  own  quiet  and  to  withdraw  from  aerious 
cues  that  mi^t  disturb  the  serenity  of  his 
mind,  solely  indined  to  live  in  tranquillity. 
He  cannot,  on  this  account,  be  acquainted  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  nor  of  other  poli- 
tical concerns  of  the  court  and  of  the  church- 
state  :  hence  having  recourse  to  him  avails  not 
in  the  least  to  those  who  are  oppressed  by  his 
ministers :  and  in  order  to  have  a  more  col- 
ourable pretext  for  not  interesting  himself  in 
»uch  aflfair^  he  often  affects  heing  ill/  not 
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eh«  dopo  deniato  gionulmcnte  n  piende  con 
giuochi  di  carte  e  godimfBto  di  suoui  e  cantL 

"  LaacU  il  ffOTemo  delU  chieaa  toCalnente 
■1  cardinale  Altieri,  et  in  esso  non  li  ingvrisce 
•e  non  <^uuito  h  necetsaiio  per  U  nu  appro- 
vatione  m  voce  o  scritto  :  uel  resto  ha  rasae- 
fnato  in  tal  roaniera  che  piii  volte  1'  ha  temuto 
e  nMcostamente  ha  fatto  fareelemosine,  rrgali 
e  cose  simili :  nut  U  collatione  de'  beueficii, 
▼escovati  et  elettione  de'  aoggetti  alia  porpora 
resta  al  totale  arbitrio  di  taso  cardinale :  il 
quale  h  uomo  flemmatico,  e  difficilinente  si 
adtf^n  estemamentc,  e  qnando  ciu  fa,  cessa 
di  vendicarsi.  Ha  mult'  attitndioe  a  sosteuere 
la  carica  che  tiene,  et  in  fatti  tuoI  sapere  et 
iiidrizure  tiitti  ^i  affari  i^randi  e  piccoU  non 
Bolo  della  corte  ma  ancora  di  tut  to  lo  stato 
eoclesiastico,  il  che  da  alciini  si  attribuisce  a 
grande  avidit^L  di  suoi  interessi,  nelli  quaU  h 
vi^Untissimo,  non  lasciando  passare  occa- 
sione  alcuna  di  non  approfittarli :  og^ni  giomo 
in  tal*  hore  determinate  da  audienza  a  tutti  i 
ministri  della  corte  et  alli  loro  legretai],  et 
esso  da  le  rcgole  et  iitrutiioni  non  solo  gene- 
Tdh  ma  anche  particolari,  di  modo  che  li  giu- 
diei  et  il  medesimo  govematore  non  lumno 
nelle  loro  cariche  arbitrio  alruna 

"  II  principale  ministro  del  medesimo  car- 
dinale e  stato  et  ^  1'  abbate  Piccini,  soggetto 
di  deboli  parti  et  inferiori  natali,  che  prima 
della  promotione  di  Cleroente  l>ecimo  era 
•uo  cameriere :  onde  per  introduttione,  ansi 

Cr  r  arbitrio,  conforme  la  comune  stima,  die 
▼era  de'  Toleri  di  esso  cardinale,  ha  congre- 
gato  un'  annua  eutrata  di  12  m.  scudi  et  un 
capitale  di  200  m.,  havendo  altrettanto  erapito 
il  capo  di  furoo  quanto  la  borsa  d'  oro.  Per6 
al  presente  ^  cessata  tant'  aura  sua,  vogliono 
alcuui  per  punti  politici  e  non  gik  perche  si 
siadiminnita  la  sua  gran  fortuna  dairniiione 
dclli  quattro  recQ  ambasciatori :  ancorche 
detto  ablrnte  Picciiii  iinitamente  col  comrois- 
aario  della  camera  chiamato  mons'  Zacraria 
siano  li  pih  intirai  del  cardinale :  quanto  a 
ci^,  spetta  all'  interease,  mostrandosi  esso 
tardinale  da  nuesto  alieno,  Tolendo  lasciar 
cadcre  sopra  ui  questi  due  ministri  o  torci- 
manni  Topinione  volgare  di  molto  interes- 
sato." 


omitting  on  that  aeoonrt  hi*  teufinr 
aationa^  in  which  he  daily 


per,  together  with  card-plaTing  and  the 
jpTment  ot  iiiatnuBeutal  and  vocal  m 


He  conmita  the  govemment  of  the  *'l*MiTfc 

altogether  to  cardinal  AUieri,  and  doea  aoC 
interfere  in  it  heyood  what  ia  iif c  c  aaai j  iat 
his  approtral  bv  word  or  writing :  for 
he  haa  snrrendered  himself  in  aocfa  a 
that  he  has  often  felt  timid,  and  haa  aecrecly 
given  alms,  presents,  and  soch  things:  hoc 
the  collation  of  beneficea,  biahoprica,  and 
the  choice  of  persons  to  be  raiaed  to  the  ear- 
dinalship,  remain  at  the  absolote  dispoaal  ct 
the  said  cardinal ;  who  is  a  phlegmatic  per- 
son, and  not  easily  put  out  of  teniper  exter- 
nally, and  when  this  doea  happen,  forfaeaia 
revenging  himself.  He  has  mod)  fitneaa  for 
sustaining  the  charge  he  hdds,  and  in  fret, 
wishes  to  know  and  direct  all  affaira. 
and  small,  not  only  of  the  court,  but 
of  the  whole  church-state,  which  aome  i 
to  his  great  eagemesa  for  hia  own  intereataw 
in  whiclt  he  is  moat  vigilant,  aUowiug  no 
opportunity  to  pass  without  taking  advantaagi 
of  It :  he  erery  day  at  a  act  hour  giTea  aa£- 
ence  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  coitzt  and  to 
their  secre'aries.  and  he,  too,  givea  not  only 
general  but  also  particular  ndes  and  inatme> 
tions,  in  such  wise  that  the  jod|pea  and  the 
governor  himself  have  no  discretion  of  their 
own  in  their  chargea. 

llie  prindpal  minister  of  the  said  car£na] 
has  been  and  still  is  the  abbot  Piodni,  a  per- 
son of  weak  parts  and  low  parentage,  who 
before  the  promotion  of  Clement  X.  waa  his 
chamberlain :  whence  by  introduction,  rather 
from  the  command,  as  people  eommoolj 
think,  which  he  has  of  the  will  of  the  aaid 
cardinal,  he  has  amassed  an  annual  rrveBoe 
of  12.000  Bcudi  and  a  capital  of  200,000,  haT- 
ing  filled  the  head  as  much  with  srooke  aa 
the  purse  iiith  gold.  In  fine,  for  the  present, 
his  gale  has  so  far  subsided,  some  will  hare 
it,  from  political  causes,  and  not  becaoae  hia 
great  fortune  has  already  been  lessened  by 
the  union  of  the  four  royal  ambaasadors: 
although  the  said  abbot  Piccini,  together  with 
the  rommi8«ary  of  the  chamber,  called  moiK 
sieur  Zarcaria,  are  the  greatest  intimates  of 
the  cardinal :  as  for  the  latter,  he  looJts  to 
his  advantage,  the  said  cardiiuil  being  indif- 
ferent to  that,  and  desiring  that  popular  opi> 
nion,  which  is  much  interested,  should  w 
allowed  to  fall  upon  these  two  miniatera  or 
interpreters.] 

114. 

Relatione  delta  corte  di  Roma  del  N.  H.  Piero  Mocenigo,  che  fu  ambasdatore  a  papa  Cle- 
mente  X.,  fatta  1'  anno  1675. — Report  on  the  court  of  Rome  by  N.  H.  Piero  Mocenigo. 
who  was  ambassador  to  {tope  Clement  X.,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1675.]     (44  leavea.) 

P.  Mocenigo  had  previously  been  in  England ;  he  now  came  to  Rome,  which,  jMrticnhttly 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  presented  so  wholly  different  an  aapect :  here  he  oecame  in- 
volved in  rather  violent  dissensions  with  the  Altieri  family :  he  took  the  lead  among  the 
ambassadors,  whom  there  wa.^  a  wish  to  deprive  of  some  oi  their  franchiaea.  No.wonder  if 
he  shows  himself  not  much  edified  by  what  he  aees  and  experiences. 

He  divides  his  report  into  three  parts. 


I.  Ia  quality  di  qucUa  corte,  sua  auto< 
ritit  tor)  spintuale  come  temporale.  con 
aggiunta  deU'  erario  e  delle  forxe.  "  Tutto 
il  riflesso,"  he  begins,  "  dei  pensieri  de*  re- 
gnanti  h  rivolto  a  non  lasciare  la  propria  casa 


fThe  nature  of  that  court,  ita  authority  aa 
well  spiritual  as  temporal,  with  the  addition 
of  the  treasury  and  (military)  forcea.  The 
whole  drift]  he  begins  6y  sayiug  [of  the 
thoughts  of  those  in  the  govemment,  ia  not 
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eapMtm  alle  peneeutiooi  et  al  ludibrio  delU 
povertiL  Di  ci6  deriva  cbe  la  tramoutana  di 
queUa  corte  h  V  interesse  privato.  e  colk  noa 
r  applica  al  publico  beue  cbe  colla  speciositi 
dellie  apparenze." 


to  leave  their  own  family  expoaed  to  tbe  per- 
seattioos  and  ridicule  of  poverty.  Hence 
the  pole-star  of  tliat  court  is  private  interest, 
and  people  apply  there  to  tbe  public  welfare 
only  witn  tbe  apecionsness  of  appearances.] 


The  consequences  of  the  (exclusive)  favonr  shown  to  the  leading  families  now  was,  that 
the  middle  rank  especially,  and  the  inferior  nobility,  no  longer  throve  in  the  world.  It  was 
too  poor  in  money  to  rise  bv  its  own  energy,  and  yet  «as  too  independent  to  condescend  to 
the  subserviency  of  the  really  poor. 

"Flattery,"  says  P.  Mocenigo,  "is  here  at  home;  but  not  the  less  are  there  many  people 
who,  on  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  console  themselves  uith  calumny,  and  cherish  the  maxim, 
'  One  will  never  go  wrong  if  he  think  the  worst.* " 

The  important  congregations  were  those  of  the  Inquisition,  of  Ecclesiastical  Immnnitieak 
ct  the  Council,  of  the  Propaganda,  of  the  Bishopa  and  religious  orders,  of  the  Index.  l)id 
the  court  mean  to  refuse  anything,  it  then  handed  the  case  over  to  these :  they  held  to  their 
canons  and  the  practice  of  preceding  centuries :  thus  the  merest  trifle  would  become  im- 

Grtant.  But  if  the  court  were  favourably  inclined,  it  theu  took  the  case  into  its  own 
nds. 

It  was  particularly  in  secular  concerns  that  the  transmission  of  its  power  through  others 
appeared.'  Cardiu^s  never  would  have  approved  of  going  to  war.  (For  a  long  time,  we  may 
adil,  even  that  was  no  longer  the  case.) 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  daily  becoming  worse.  The  author  was  told  that  in  the 
coarse  of  forty  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  nad  fallen  off  one-third :  where  formerly 
there  were  reckoned  one  hundred  hearths  there  were  now  to  be  found  no  more  than  sixty; 
many  houses  were  pulled  dowu,  notwithstanding  that  the'consulta  prohibited  this  being 
done :  every  day  there  v-aa  less  land  cultivated ;  marriages  decreased ;  people  sou^t  for  an 
asylum  for  their  children  in  monasteries  and  convents. 

He  reckons  the  interests  of  the  etate  debts,  that  is,  of  the  monti  and  officii  vacabili,  lit 
2»400,000  scudi,  the  deficit  at  several  hundred  thousand. 

n.  II  presente  govemo  di  Clemente  X.,  sua  casa,  sacro  collegio,  e  corriapondenie  con 
principL---{The  present  government  of  Clement  X.,  his  fiunily,  siunred  college,  and  corres- 
pondences with  the  princes.] 

Clement  X. — He  saw,  to  be  sure,  the  datarius,  the  derk  to  the  briefo,  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  cardinal  Altieri,  at  set  hours,  but  merely  passed  through  the  formality  of  sub- 
scribing his  name :  disagreeable  matters  were  conceded  from  him,  an  object  to  which  car- 
dinal Altieri  applied  his  whole  efforts.  The  ambaasador  maintains  that  the  pope  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  world's  affairs ;  he  had  never  been  nuncio.  This,  as  we  know,  was  not  the 
caae. — "In  Roma  si  dice  che  benedicere  e  sanctificare  sia  del  pontefice,  reggere  e  gubemaie 
aia  deir  Altieri."-^[In  Rome  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  pope's  business  to  blMs  and  consecrate, 
cardinal  Altieri's  to  rei^  and  govern.] 

Cardinal  Altieri. — 


"  Di  comnlessione  delicata :   ....  la  sua 
natura  h  ardente,  iropetuosa  e  di  prima  im- 

pressione Assuefatto  alia  cortesia  Ro- 

manesca  di  non  negare  coaa  alcuna,  anxi  di 
concorrere  con  parole  offidose,  ad  esaudire  le 
inatanze  fadlmente,  poi  quando  ha  ponderato 
il  negotio,  dk  indietro,  anco  col  negare  1'  im- 

pegno,  e  dk  nelle  scandescenxe Da  poca 

sjperanaa  vien  sollevato,  come  per  contrario 
da  poco  timore  abbattuto." 


[Of  a  delicate  constitution : his  natural 

disposition  is  ardent,  impetuous,  and  apt  to 

be  carried  away  by  the  &rst  impression 

Accustomed  to  the  Romanesque  courtesy  of 
not  refusing  anything,  but  rather  agreeing 
with  officious  words,  and  readily  listening  to 
pressing  requests,  then,  after  he  has  weighed 
the  matter,  ne  retracts,  still  denying  any  en- 
gagement, and  goes  into  calculations.  (?).... 
He  is  elevated  by  slight  hopes,  as,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  cast  down  by  petty  fears.] 

In  these  expressions  we  clearly  see  the  effect  of  personal  disagreements. 

But  the  remaining  characters  are  described  in  tbe  same  spirit.  Laura  Altieri,  to  whom 
this  family  owed  its  good  fortune,  did  not,  however,  find  herself  happy  in  it,  and  on  that 
account  was  never  flowed  to  approach  the  feet  of  the  pope.  This,  however,  I  do  not  quite 
believe. 

What  the  author  says  when  he  describes  tbe  union  of  the  court  with  the  Scpiadronists  is 
less  to  be  suspected :  we  have  seen,  ere  now,  how  matters  were  ready  for  this :  Barberini, 
Rospigliosi,  and  Chigi  were  now  sunk  in  respect  and  influence  :  the  Squadronists  particu- 
larly urged  the  independence  of  the  curia  on  foreign  courts :  they  had  dnwn  over  the  Altieri 
entuely  to  their  side.  The  author  asserts  that  to  them  were  to  be  attributed  the  perplexi- 
ties in  which  the  court  came  to  be  involved. 

Into  these  he  enters  more  minutely,  but  still  in  his  irritable  manner. 

The  court  had  occasionally  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  emperor  with  spiritual  peaenta, 
Agnui  Dei,  and  so  forth.  People  had  so  many  quarrels  with  France,  that  they  were  delighted 
to  see  that  country  involved  in  war.  How,  therefore,  could  the  pope  be  expected  to  mediate 
a  peace  ?  Spain  complained,  among  other  things,  that  banditti  from  Naples  were  admitted 
into  tbe  church-state,  and  allowed  to  dispose  of  stolen  property  there. 

1  DanbfkhNBda  G«wall,  rakrrlBf,  I  wipiMMr,  to  the  abort  rnDplapani  of  tht  cengrafaliom  ferpMi  of  tlw  yoUta 

buaiaoM.— Tit. 
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"  Ma  nou  aecli  danno  orecchir  ■   pcrclie  i      [But  no  attenlion  U  paid  to  Uieni,  Ibr  iti 
vitA  rumple  allu  quk-tu  di  qu»  cimrtiii,  pru-    thus  that  the  peace  of  the  frontiert  is  secumj 
uivtM  «  iiiButeiiuta  dui  luedeftiiui  buoiliti."      I  which  is  cujira^d  for  and  nuuDtained  by  tb 
I  I  said  baaditti.J 

!  Veiiplc  iiCfclccteil  to  spur  ou  Pnlaiid  with  siirtidrnt  leal  to  prosecute  the  Turkish  vu 

t  iiicn-ly  th:il  ihu»  ihry  iiiiK^ht  iscaiH.'  beiu}?  ohli}^l  to  support  it.    To  the  cxar  they  voulc 

I  not  pv«!  that  title,  tor  which  n»»uD  no  aUiaiirc  was  entered  into  with  him  :  from  whom 

I  nevertheless,  so  much  aAiUxtiiii-e  nii;:ht  oilu-rwiac  have  beeu  expected  af^u^t  the  here 

ditary  cnruiy.  "  Per  tininr  d'  ia<;iinthnir:u  in  obhiratioue  di  huettere  e  coatribnin 
kOctHirai  nia^'^ori  si  iMmo  lasciaU'  radere  le  pnipoivitioni  fatte  da  un  in\iato  Puiaeooi 
che  r  arnn  del  re  Mrchbeni  |uB»ato  il  Dauubui,  -eutrate  uelhi  Bulgarij,  e  promettfri 
vanu  di  purtar  la  ^erra  nrlle  viscrre  dell' imiieno  Oitomauo." — [From  a  dread  of  being 
etubarraitst.'d  «iih  an  uidi;;ation  to  remit  and  cuniri<  ute  lanrer  aids,  the  propuaala  made 
hy  a  Polisih  envoy  were  allowed  to  fall  to  tlie  ^n^uitd,  namely,  that  the  arms  of  the  kiiu 
should  ])ass  tlte  Danube,  enter  Bultraria,  an  1  promise  to  carry  the  war  into  tlm  bw«c£ 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.]  This  1  uotii-e  merely  because  it  ap|K'ars  from  it  that  aiich  liopei 
were  alreaiiy  eutert.tincd.  For  how  the  Roman  court  could  have  contributed  much  tovanis 
Its  srctmipliihuicut,  particnlarly  when  im)  hampered  by  the  t>:ate  of  the  papal  eichcquer  mnd 
territ-iriest  as  ab<»ve  dei^rrilicd.  oii«*  doet  not  well  »ee.  The  kiu^  of  Portuj^al  was  refused  the 
|wtr»na;;e  of  hit  rhiirrh«"«  lie\oiid  seas,  and  the  diike  of  Saxony  an  indult  for  the  fillin|f  up 
ot  the  biHhoprics  in  his  teiritury.  In  TuM:any,  too,  in  the  smaller  principalities,  this  clami  t« 
,  ecrlesiaBtical  indeiiendeiire  was  mooted. 

The  incameratifm  (annexation  of  n*\euuc»  to  the  exchi-(pier)  of  Castro  proTed  even  a  ktM. 
j  Tlie  debts  tliat  hud  lieen  irnnsfernMl  required  9(),U(N)  urudi  of  interest ;  the  farmer  of  the 

revenues  paid  onlv  tiU.UUU.    People  answered  in  Rome,  it  was  noi  thus  a  prince  should  rcckoa 
III.  OirrisponJense  coUa  republiru  [i/urretpondence  with  the  rcimbuc].     But  very  brief, 
andchirfly  about  personal  cimteiitiniit.     "Impie^  scubni!ii«simo'*  [a  most  difficult  emplo^r- 
uieiitj.     All  in  the  same  npirit. 

People  WL-n'!  Hlreml)  |irepared  in  Venire  for  a  report  in  this  tone.     Before  P.  Mocenijpb 

tiad  aa  yet  returned,  there  api)eared  a  "  Lcttera  scrilia  a  Vcmetia  da  sof^etto  ben  iufurmato 

t  aopru  rambasceria"  I  lietter  u  ntten  to  Venice  from  a  penon  well-in  formed,  about  the  (a  second 

'  hind  addn  "infante     iiiifumouiij  embasHvJ)  "del  S:«'  Kav  M(x*euii^  "  [of  8inior  Chendiei 

Mocenijro].  in  which  the  little  man  with  the  bi^  ui;;  uho  talked  incessantly  about  England, 
'  i%  very  hanlly  dealt  «iih.     He  is  now  aittinj;  day  an.l  niicht  with  a  man  of  letrera,  for  the 

■  piirpow  of  btnrkeninp  the  Roman  cinirt  in  liii  report :  "un  governo,  migliore  del  cj^uale  pei 

!  I  principi  secolari  mm  th  stato  da  S.  I'ietro  in  qua.  piaifvole,  moilerato,  seusa  puntij^lio."— 

I  a  |CO\eriimcni  In'tter  than  which  has  not  beeu  admini.«tered  by  the  secular  ]iriuoes  from  St. 
'et4*r  tdl  now.  |M.'.-icealjle,  mfxlerate,  and  alxtve  cavilling] 
^  Nor  ran  it  \h'  doubteil  that  Miiceuigu  has  gone  too  fur :  but  we  are  vT  mx  that  account 

to  njiTt  all  I  hilt  hf  nay^. 

Kvery  one,  aftrr  .til.  ;;i\<  ^  hi>  «i[>inioiiH  on  the  tliiiii:!*  tLai  i.r  happcits  to  speak  of.  We 
for(-i;;ner8  lia>e  to  learn  tn  m-i  tinrsrh*'"*  ri;rht  bel\vi\t  ol>j(ci  •A\i>\  sulije  t. 

1  J."). 

hVrittura  sopra  il  };nverno  di  Hnina — [Writiiij^  <m  tlie  jroveiument  of  R<mic.]     (MS.  Rom., 

Found  ainon^^'  writings  that  refer  to  tlio  p-riod  from  1(570  to  1(}80.  and  liclongin^  to  much 
about  that  >ery  p'-riod.     Just  as  rhirrle*'*  aa  ever  were  'Aw.  eomplaintti  of  Saccnetti. 

T.  "  ^^l■p^a  il  (Mtti\o>talM(le'popoli.  C«)ine  I  1.  TOu  the  ill  condition  of  the  people!!.  How 
iiiai  ill  o^iii  p«>ii:ilieaf<>,  s'  hi  da  iMvnr  moilo  j  in  (r\«-r\  piniiitirate  it  nc\er  fail.>  that  means 
di  iiieiter  UMi  el  aiifn  1.^0  ni.  Mciidi  in  una  I  can  be  found  for  pnttiii^^frum  100  to  150,(X)0 
easa^  e  ii«iti  «•  pnxiiiuli'  di  Irvariie  ."tO  m.  di  '  .seiiili  into  the  hands  of  one  family,  while  it 
prsu  nifli  a'zjrr.i\.iti  popDli 11  jM-^jriD  e     is  iinpo!«>ible  to  take  olf  50,(K.M)  or   burthens 


imn  \(ilrr  permeltere  i  mi>di  lioursti  di  nem- 
lire  le  birse  e«)n  pror.uciarsi  p«T  nieszo  ili 
reiie  inrreaiilie  quei  ;;iia:|-i;^iii  rh'  aitri  cmu 
'  auturitA   iiidel)itai:uiiif   i'  ;ippri>prirt.      II 

Hiijiia  la  f^nin  pi)\erta  rt  il  :^r.iii  Iuh/ki." 


fr«»ni  the  oppressnl  peoples The  wor^t 

i^  the  not  iiennittini;  jHople  to  u«e  hor.etft 
methods  i»f  Hlliii}?  tJieir  pur-^cs  by  proeurinj 
thrnn;rh  the  mediiiiii  of  leptimate  commerce 
tli<-<««>  <raiiis  uhich  ntln  r*  appropriate  to 
ilviiHi'lve-  umluly  by  (anabiiM.'of)  authority. 
H.  On  tlif  ^'reat  poverty  and  the  great  lux- 
ury (fliat  Hboiiiid)  ] 

All  antithesis  rhelorirally  rarrieil  oiil.     III.  "  Di*!!' annoiui  c  del  vino  "  [(^ii   the  com  and 
wine].     C'hiefly  on  the  aouxrt  of  the  annnna. 

"I  miiii.itri  del  pniieipe  >o^lioni>  far  da 
mercanti.  duiii  li  taiiti  fallimeiiti  <li  mcr- 
eanti  e  di  foriiari,  tnnti  nconcerti  lu-lle  ca>e  e 
nelli  luo^hi  pii,  il  eiii  InMmau^^ur  avrre  eon- 
Hi<*te  in  terrcni.  e  tanti  <^raiii  laseiati  niarcire 
lie'  ^raiiari  a  chi  nou  )ia  V(»luto  8rK*eomlH'rc 
air  estorvioiie  di  si  di-testabil  trafl'ieo.  IV. 
1^1  ritardamento  della  triUAtitia  e  .le' friitti 
tie'  Inoghi  di  monte." 


prhn  luini.oters  of  the  prince  wish  to  act 
SM  men-liaiits.  Heiur  !*o  many  failures  of 
merrhaut4  and  bakers,  }<o  many  embanass- 
ments  in  families  and  pious  in&titutions. 
the  greater  part  of  vihoHf  jiroperty  consists 
111  IniidM,  and  such  quantiiie«  of  corn  left  tn 
s]Miil  in  iffranaries  to  whi»ever  would  not  sur- 
euinb  to  tlic  extortion  of  such  deteatablc 
traflle.  IV  On  the  delays  of  justice  auil  of 
tlie  fruit-  f4  f  i;»  h-npfn  th  wcii/r.] 
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Eveii  the  depontarii  of  tlte  moiiti  were  charged  with  einbesileinent  aiid  arbitrary  conduct. 
V.  "Sopra  r  irrevereiua  nelle  chiese"  [On  irreverence  in  the  chnrcheaj: — as  in  the  theatre, 
be  thiuka.  VI.  "Sopra  il  fasto  de'  banchetti  pahitini"  [On  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
palatine  banquets].  VII.  "  Sopra  V  nbuso  del  cerenioniale  "  [On  the  abuse  of  the  cere- 
monial]. The  author  disapproves  ot'  the  frequent  (recurrence  of  the)  Sanctissimus :  he  was 
revolted  at  people  venturing' to  say  at  the  Corpus  Chnsti  i)rocession,  "  Sanctissimus  Banc- 
tissima  portat/  '  VIII.  "Sopra  V  immunity ecclesiaatica '^ [On  the  ecclesiastical  immuni- 
ties] : — he  complains  that  criminah  fonnd  an  asylum  in  the  churches.  IX.  "  Sopra  le  lor- 
dure  deile  strade  "  [On  the  nastiness  of  the  streets].— Well-intended,  graphic  upon  the 
whole,  but  rather  superficial. 

146. 

Vita  del  ser\'o  di  dio  papa  lunocentio  XI.  raccolta  in  tre  libri. — [Life  of  the  servant  of  God, 
pope  Innocent  XL,  collected  in  three  books.]     (MS.  Rom.) 

A  very  beautiful  copy,  consisting  of  144  leaTes,  probably  put  into  some  subsequent  pope's 
own  hands. 

The  first  book  comprises  the  earlier  period  of  Innocent  XI.'s  life.  The  author  had  put 
liimaelf  to  the  trouble  of  collecting  authentic  information  respecting  it.  He  denies  that  the 
pope  ever  served  during  a  campaign  in  his  youth :  his  holiness  himself  was  questioned  on 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand  he  relates  that  it  was  cardinal  Cueva  who  had  directed  the 
attention  of  the  young  man,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  governor  at  Milan, 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  the  career  presented  by  the  curia. 

The  second  book  comprises  the  earlier  government  transactions  of  this  pope,  economy, 
anppression  of  useless  oraces,  depreciation  of  the  monti  even  in  the  case  of  commuuities, 
restriction  of  usury  which  was  carried  on  particularly  in  Ghetto,'  new  taxes  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical perquisites.  His  maxim:  "essere  cgli  non  padrone,  ma  amministratore  delle  cose 
alia  santa  sede  spettanti  con  1'  obbligo  rigoroso  di  distribuirie  non  secondo  la  gratia  de'  pa- 
renti  ma  confonuc  la  legge  della  jriustitia. . . .  £gli  medesinio  disse  che  da  carcunale  haveva 
cominciato  ail  csser  povero  e  da  papa  era  divenuto  mendico  '*  [that  he  wis  not  the  master, 
but  the  administrator  of  matters  belonging  to  the  holy  see  with  the  rigorous  obligation  to 
distribute  them,  not  for  the  gratification  of  relations  but  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 
...  He  himself  said  that  frum  the  time  of  his  being  a  cardinal  he  had  begun  to  be  poor, 
and  as  pope  he  had  become  a  beggar].  Moreover,  the  author  speaks  of  English  affairs,  and 
has  no  heaitation  in  declaring  that  king  James  wanted  to  make  Enghuid  Roman  cathoUc : 
"Vokndo  ricondurre  al  Romano  cortile  i  suoi  suddiCi,  comincib  a  nervirsi  ncl  ministero 
di  cattolici." — [Wishing  to  lead  back  his  subjects  to  the  Roman  court,  he  began  by  employ- 
ing catholics  in  the  ministry.] 

In  the  third  book  we  find  Innocent  XI.'s  participation  in  the  Turkish  war;  his  personal 
qualities  are  exhibited.  He  is  made  to  appear  what  he  really  was,  energetic,  disregardlesa 
of  conseqnenoea,  dignified.  His  whole  conduct  is  described  with  much  sagacity,  far  better 
than  in  the  small  work  of  Bonamicus  which  we  find  in  Lebret,  and  which  is,  properly  speak- 
inr,  nothing  more  than  a  shallow  panegjTic. 

Here,  too,  we  find  remarkable  proofs  of  the  opposition  aroused  by  the  practical  efilciency 
of  this  pope.  What  univeral  obiections  were  started  to  the  proposal  of  a  bull  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  nepotism.  "II  volgo  vediendo  rifomiati  molti  ministri  m  palazzo  et  unite  le  loro 
cariche  ad  altri  minister),  che  il  papa  non  iuclinava  a  spcuderc  ue  a  beneficare  con  gratie, 
aensa  pensare  piil  oltre  biasimava  '1  genio  di  Innocenzo  come  incapace  della  conditione  del 
principe." — \T\ie  common  people  seeing  many  ministers  reformed  in  the  palace,  and  their 
charges  united  to  other  ministerial  offices,  that  the  pope  was  not  inclined  to  spend,  nor  to 
bencSt  people  with  favours,  without  thinking  farther,  blamed  the  genius  of  Innocent  as  in- 
capable of  maintaining  the  condition  of  a  prince.]  This  dislike  soon  revealed  itself  some- 
times in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another. 

147. 

Memoriale  del  1680  al  papa  Innncenso  XI.  coucemente  il  govenio  e  rii  aggnv). — [Memorial 
of  1^0  to  pope  Innocent  XI.,  concerning  the  government  and  tne  oppressions.]  (Bibl. 
Vallic.) 

People  acknowledge,  this  document  proceeds  to  say,  the  holy  teal  of  the  pope.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  consequence  of  his  proceedings  is  a  general  dissatisfaction.  Many 
families  have  been  ruined  by  the  reduction  of  the  monti, — the  cardinals  are  not  listened  to; 
no  finvours  are  granted  to  princes ;  the  prelates  are  robbed  of  their  expectations;  the  poor 
are  without  alms;  the  whole  of  Rome  is  one  scene  of  wretchedness. 

Who  would  believe  it?  Hardly  has  a  pope  given  heed  to  the  incessant  complainta  about 
nepotism,  and  does  away  with  it,  when  people  demand  it  back  again.  "Ond'  h  **  [Hence  it  it], 
Htya  our  memorial  after  mentioning  some  reasons,  "  che  sia  una  gran  fortuna  per  un  ]irin- 
dpe  r  aver  parenti  buoni  c  capaci  del  govemo :  poiche  avendo  questo  piii  potenti  motivi  dei 
ministri  d'  mteressarsi  neila  nputatione  e  gloria  di  lui,  possoiio  anco  con  maggior  sincerity 

1  The  tnosblion  of  thia  puislrt  in«.  X*  tha  word  SaoeUarim*  beghis  with  a  capital  8.,  I  prvcuma  it  maani  tha 
Tirgin  Mary,  and  that  tb*  word  "poriat"  [bean]  alhidt*  to  her  eanTing  tn  her  arms  the  Meal  Holjr,  that  In, 
llirUt.    But  that  would  require  KanctiniiDnin.    ffj.  8atw«ini*nnt  [papal  MmeiiaiJina  [njinbolaj  portat.— >Tr. 

S  Place  art  apart  for  the  Jew*.— Ta. 
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f  fruichesu  dire  i  loro  pareri  "  [a  piece  of  ^reat  good  luck  for  a  prince  to  hare  rdationa  of  good 
character  and  capable  of  government :  in  as  much  as  such  a  one  having  atrongrr  motivci 
in  his  ministers  to  interest  themselves  in  his  glory  and  reputation,  they  can  ftnther  ^peah 
out  their  opinions  with  greater  sincerity  and  frankness]. 

148. 

Oile  satirica  contra  Innoccnso  XI. — [Satirical  ode  against  Innocent  XL]     (library  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  MS.  Glauburg.  u.  31.) 

Here  the  expre^ision  of  dislike  is  still  tempered  in  writing  as  is  the  preceding :  but  upota 
any  really  committed  fault  or  thouj^h  no  more  than  a  report  giving  occasion  for  ceiiaure,  it 
vents  itself  in  the  most  vehement  explosions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  foUowiug  lines. 


"lo  nun  ritrovo  ancor  ne'  vecchi  annali 
bestia  peggior,  che  sotto  hipocrisia 
col  sangiie  altnii  tingrssc  el  lierco  e  V  ali. 
Per  aliri  era  lelante,  ma  concesse 
al  nepote  ^N;r6  che  i)  gran  comprasse 
due  scudi  il  rubbio  e  uove  lo  vendessc." 


[Searching  old  annals  nowhere  do  I  fitul 
A  worse  beast :  clothed  with  hypocrisy 
His  beak  and  wings  he  dabbles  with  men^ 

blood. 
Zealous  for  justice  otherwise,  he  lets 
His  greedy  nephew  purchase  grain  at  two 
Scudi  the  rubbio,  which  he  s^is  at  nine.] 


149. 

Discnrso  sopra  la  soppressioue  del  collcgio  de'  secret  aij  apostolid  fatta  per  la  S**  di  N.  &* 
lunocenxo  XL—  [Discourse  on  the  suppression  of  the  college  of  the  apostolic  secxetaries 
by  the  holiness  of  our  lord  Innocent  aL] 

In  spite  of  this  violent  opposition  Innocent  proceeded  with  his  reforms.  This  diacorwo 
shows  now  people  went  to  work  in  individual  cases. 

First,  we  have  described  the  origin  of  these  secretaries,  who  arc  to  be  found  erer  ainoe 
the  schism,  and  the  mischiefs  that  were  connected  with  their  existence.  The  chief  aoune 
of  the  evil  was  there  being  no  administration  belonging  to  the  office. 


"  I  possessori  degli  officii  di  fatto  non  ban- 
no  amministratione  o  servitio  alcuno  nella 
apcditione  dei  negoxj  :  mentre  coal  il  segre- 
tario  di  brevi  come  quello  delle  lettere  o 
brevi  a  principi,  come  vorMiti  riel  mestiere,  si 
sogliono  deputare  ad  arbitrio  del  papa  fiiori 
delcollegio,  n^  1'  officio  porta  seco  la  prela- 
tura  conferendosi  a  persone  seculari  per  lo 
piik  inesperte  et  in  eti  tenera,  a  guisa  di 
quelli  alth  officii  popolari  i  quali  sono  in 
eommercio  per  il  solo  c<  >mmodo  et  iuteresse 
borsale." 


[The  possessors  of  the  offices,  in  point  of 
fact,  have  no  administration  or  service  in  the 
expediting  of  affairs:  while  both  the  secietarw 
of  briefs,  and  that  of  the  letters  or  brieu 
to  the  princes,  as  being  conversant  writh  the 
business,  are  usually  deputed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  pope  out  of  the  college,  nor  does  the 
office  carry  with  it  the  prclatiure,  being  con- 
ferred on  secular  persons,  for  the  most  part 
inexpert,  and  of  tender  age,  after  the  manner 
of  those  other  popular  offices  which  are 
bought  and  void  solely  for  the  sake  of  pe- 
cuniary advantages  and  interests.] 

As  the  interests  were  enormou;),  for  the  chauibcn  had  to  pay  40,000  scudi  of  annual  in- 
terests for  200,000  scudi  which  it  received,  Inu(>c«>nt  resolved  to  nbolish  the  college,  and 
appointed  a  congregation  to  calculate  the  claims  of  those  who  had  a  part  in  it. 

The  nope  wishe<l  to  repay  only  what  the  chamber  had  actually  received:  the  shareholders 
demanded  at  least  as  much  as  the  current  price  of  the  offices  drew,  llie  congregation  could 
come  to  no  decisiou. 

Our  author  is  of  opuiion  that  the  pope  was  engaged  to  make  good  no  more  than  the 
nominal  price:  he  conceiveii  this  to  be  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  papal  see. 

Other  writin>r8  are  to  be  found  that  belong  to  this  subject,  for  example,  Stato  della  ca- 
mera nel  presente  {M>ntificato  d'  Innocenzo  XL;  but  they  are  made  up  of  cnlculationa,  and 
are  incapable  of  being  extracted. 

150. 

Scritturc  politiche,  morali  e  satiriche  sopra  le  massinit*,  istitiito  e  govcmo  della  compagnia 
di  Gesil. — [Political,  moral  and  satirical  writings,  on  the  maxims,  institute  and  govern- 
ment of  the  couiiMiny  of  Jesus.]     (Corsini  Library.) 

The  most  important  is,  In  nomine  Jesn.  Discorso  sopra  la  religione  de'  padri  Jesuit i  e 
loro  modu  di  govcmare  [In  the  name  of  Jesus.  Discourse  on  the  relis^ion  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers  and  their  method  of  goveniing]:  of  itself  about  4<X)  leaves  in  thickness:  composed 
at  the  time  of  the  general  NoycUe,  consequently  betwixt  1681  and  1686:  unfavourablt* 
throughout  to  the  order,  yet  so,  that  every  word  demonstrates  that  the  author  was  most 
minutely  acquainted  with  its  condition  from  the  middle  of  the  century  downwards.  He 
adopts  the  following  course. 

I.  He  enumerates  the  defects  he  perceives  under  some  rubrics.  1.  "Di  alcune  loro  mas- 
sime  "  [Of  some  of  their  maxims],  for  example,  of  the  opinion  that  their  order  was  the 
chief,  that  all  their  prayers  were  heard,  that  all  who  died  iu  their  company  were  saved  be- 
yond a  doubt.    2.  "  Della  loro  aviditi  et  interesse  "  [Of  their  greed  and  inteiesteduess J. 
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Of  ihdr  kgaqr-hantmif  a  number  uf  itonea,  •howiiifp  how  thtj  coutriTed  to  entice  people 
to  giro  them  presents.-— <^  their  trafSc.  and  manj  stiU  worse  thiiurs.  The  roost  remarkaole 
was  their  traffic ;  the  range  of  view,  howerer,  is  too  narrow,  coniued  -as  it  is  for  the  most 
part  to  Rome  and  the  cfaarch*atate.  8.  "Del  loro  goveroo  "  [Of  their  inyrerumeut].  On  the 
abuses  of  tie  monarchical  power.  On  Nickel's  depusitum :  see  pace  iSs.  4.  "Cmaliti  pro- 
prie  del  govenio  "  [The  peculiar  characteristica  of  the  goTemmentJ.  For  example,  Flagello 
s<  rdo,  that  is,  with  respect  to  those  that  are  punished,  their  oflfences  are  not  named  properly 
speaking:  denunciation  without  prerious  admanition :  a  superior  would  often  take  ainrantage 
of  the  services  of  an  inferior  for  su|>erintendenoe  which  involved  the  dissolution  of  all  order. 
5.  "Qoverao  in  ordine  ai  loro  couvittori  e  scolari  "  [The  government  with  r^vd  to  their 
inmates  and  scholars!.  Their  defamatoiy  punishments,  a  "La  moltitudine  delle  legole** 
[The  multitude  <^  tneir  rules].  They  often  ran  counter  to  each  other:  there  was  not  a 
simrle  person  who  knew  all  of  them. 

U.  After  this,  the  author  endeavours,  after  some  repetitions  on  the  causes  and  effect  of 
tUa  bad  state  of  things,  to  point  out  the  means  of  cure.  It  is  remarkable  that  already  he 
names  among  the  last,  above  all,  the  institution  of  vicar-generalship,  which  had  been  so  often 
called  for,  but  to  which  the  order  would  never  allow  itself  to  consent.  He  says:  "Consti- 
tuire  un  vicario  generale  per  le  provinde  della  Spagna,  Germania,  Franda  et  Indie, — cacciar 
aangiM  ad  un  corpo  troppo  jpin^ue, — leggi  oerte  a  delitti  oerti "  [To  constitute  a  vicar-gnn- 
cnlfbr  the  provinces  of  Spain,  Germany,  France  and  the  Indies, — to  take  blood  frcHn  a 
bodr  that  is  too  fat, — certain  filed  laws  and  cotain  fixed  offences]. 

UL  He  returns  then  to  his  old  method  of  enumerating  the  defects  of  the  institution 
under  sundr)-  rubrics.  Here  a  number  of  particulars  come  to  be  spoken  of  which  are 
broa|rht  foru'urd  with  more  or  less  authentMsity.  Perhaps  the  last  section  is  the  best, 
"Dole  loro  Indiche  missioni  '*  [On  their  Indian  missions],  takeu  from  the  correspondences 
that  were  found  in  the  papal  archives,  with  great  care,  so  that  the  individual  sonrees  are 
given:  here  the  acts  of  disobedience  towards  the  pope  of  which  the  Jesuits  rendered  them- 
adves  guilty  in  India,  are  adduced ;  abcady  so  kmg  before  Father  Norbert 

This  piece  oi  writing  accordingly  is  throufj^ioat  un&vouiable  to  the  Jesuita :  but  at  the 
same  time  extremely  instructive.  It  reveals  the  faults  of  the  order  with  such  an  acuteness 
and  penetration,  that  one  sees  into  its  internal  workinn  far  more  clearly  than  would  have 
been  possible  otherwise.  One  cannot  say  that  it  is  urectly  hostile :  it  acknowledgea  the 
good  as  well  as  the  eviL  Already,  however,  one  perceives,  what  storms  against  the  order 
were  beginning  to  gather  in  the  depths  ot  men's  minds. 

Hi  151. 

Relatione  di  Roma  di  Gio.  Lando  K',  inviato  straordinario  per  la  ser^  rep*  di  Venelia  ad 
Innocentio  XL  et  arab'  straord^  ad  Alesaandro  VIIL  in  occasione  della  canonixsaiiooe 
di  8.  Lorenso  Grnstiniani. — [Report  firom  Rome  by  John  Lando  Kuight,  envoy  extra- 
ordinary for  the  most  serene  republic  of  Venice  to  Innocent  Xi.,  and  ambassador  ex- 
traordinar]^  to  Alexander  VIII.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canouixation  of  St.  Lawrence 
GiustiuianL]     1691.  (17  leaves.) 

It  is  a  loss  that  on  the  important  government  of  Innocent  XI.  we  possess  no  rekUum  that 
deserves  the  name;  none  by  which  we  have  impartial  duddations  of  the  results  of  that 
pope's  exertions.  The  affairs  of  the  rejvublic  were  attended  to  in  the  first  yean  of  his  reign, 
from  1678 — 1683,  by  cardinal  Ottobom,  a  Venetian,  afterwards  Alexander  VIIL,  who  never 
returned,  and  hence  never  reported;  sfter  hhn  by  John  I^mdo,  but  without  any  properly 
oAdal  character.  Laudo,  indeed,  not  the  Ins  gave  in  a  final  report,  but  fint  only  after 
the  conclave  had  again  met;  unhappily,  moreover,  he  departa  firom  the  tone  of  Venetian 
reports. 

He  be^s  with  discussing  the  divine  dignity  of  the  popedom,  and  laments  that  its  sway 
ia  not  universaL  Nay.  the  neretics  exceeded  the  catholics  in  number.  Had  not  even  Uie 
prolligate  Quietists  set  up  their  workshop  in  Rome !  People  at  the  Roman  court  would  not 
believe  that  they  had  themsdves  to  blame  for  this,  yet  it  was  really  so.  Even  now,  too, 
a  man  who  contended  for  the  churdi  with  deep  learning,  or  with  the  example  of  a  holy  Kfe, 
was  hdd  in  Csr  less  estimation  than  the  canonists,  who  write  in  defence  of  the  papal  claims 
to  deference.  But  the  direct  result  of  their  over-driving  matters,  is  that  the  prinees  set 
thonsdves  in  opjxMitiou  to  the  court. 

First,  after  havine  himself  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  spiritud  and  secular 
government,  he  temoiisly  approaches  secular  afEsirs.  He  gives  a  mdancholy  description 
of  tiie  condition  of  the  churcn-state:  "desolato  nerii  abitanti,  niantato  nella  cohura,  rui- 
nato  coll'  estorsioni,  mancante  d'  iodustria"  [desolate  in  its  innabitanta,  destroyed  in  it  a 
agrkmlture,  ruined  with  extortions,  wanting  in  industry].  He  reckons  the  debts  at  forty-two 
millions.  Alexander  VIL  had  lessened  the  expoiditure  about  200.000  scudi,  and  had  thus 
restined  the  balance  between  the  expenditure  and  receipts.  The  pope  had  a  vein  of  gold  in 
the  dataria.  Yet  even  that  money  by  no  means  remained  in  Rome:  it  came  in  in  smdl 
sums,  and  went  out  in  large:  Innocent  XI.  had,  it  is  true,  contributed  two  millions  of  scudi 
towards  the  Turkish  war.  Of  the  above  forty-two  millions,  perhaps  fifteen  millions  had 
gone  to  the  benefit  of  Christendom. 

He  still  thinks  tliat  Rome  formed  a  common  counti^,atrystiug-place  for  dl  nations.  Yet 
eadi  was  led  thither  purdy  by  motives  of  interest.  Of  Germans  and  French  tiiere  are  few 
to  h«*  seen,  in  as  mnoi  as  they  depend  not  flor  promotion  on  the  Roman  court»aod  Spaniards 
II  Sx 
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ouly  of  tbe  lower  clus ;  were  each  prince  in  Italy^  m  well  as  elaewhere,  to  hsre  himarif  tiie  powrr 
of  appointing  to  his  ecdeaiasticu  oflScet,  the  Roman  court  would  fiUl  to  th«  ipionnd.  B«t, 
to  compensate  for  thi«,  Italy  bad  the  ei^oTment  of  the  popedom.  "Tatta  la  corte,  tntte  le 
diffnit^  tutte  le  cariche,  tutto  lo  stato  ecclesiastico  resta  tra  gli  Italiani  "  [The  wliole  oonrt, 
all  places  of  diniity,  all  the  charges,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  state  remained  among  the 
Italians].  And  how  much  did  this  state  of  things  invoke.  Owing  to  the  nneertainty  wi 
succession  in  all  the  Italian  families,  the  safetj  of  Italy  was.  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
union  betwixt  Venice  and  Rome.  He  takes  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  up<*n  tbe  neoesaity 
for  the  good  understanding  between  the  two.  Yet  he  thinks  that  much  nu^^ht  be  eoneeded 
in  Venice.  The  protection  allowed  to  he  given  to  disorderly  friars— certain  juriadictioaal 
pretensions  were  taken  very  ill  by  people  in  Rome. 

Now,  these,  as  we  see,  are  all  very  good  and  useful  observations,  indicative  of  m  candid 
temper,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  us  who  want  more  positive  information  upon  tbe  adminia- 

tration  of  the  state Of  the  two  uopea  with  whom  he  served,  Lando— for  the  rest  a 

singular  author,  and  who  among  other  forms  of  si;eech  likes  nothing  so  much  as  die 
colyth,!  says  only  what  follows: 


[When  J  reflect  upon  what  I  bare  heard 
vociferated  without  reserve  a|fain»t  Innocent 
XI.,  who  was  accused  of  not  giving  nndienoea, 
of  rudeness,  of  cruelty,  of  bein^  the 
ble  enemy  of  the  princes,  of  bemf^  s_  _ 
of  controversies,  of  being  irreaolnte  and 
cious,  of  bein^  the  destroyer  of  the 
and  ecdesiaatical  property:  arcuaed  of  al- 
lowing many  years  to  pass  without  providing 
for  them,  of  lowerin|f  (the  interest  of)  the 
raonti  vrithout  relieving^  the  state  with  the 
advance  multiug  Crom  it,  of  refuaini^  to  re- 
linquish the  extortion  called  delF  tmmtma,  of 
indulgence  to  the  Qoietists,  and  of  ao  many 
other  thin^  with  which  there  waa  not  a  per- 
son that  did  not  exclaim  against  him:  and 
then  it  appeared  to  the  senseless  multitnda 
that  there  was  no  virtue  of  any  importanee 
to  the  pontificate,  such  as  that  moat  ueno- 
rable  tm^^f  a  constant  alienation  from  his 
own  blood  (relations)  and  a  pure  disinterest 
edness  in  leaving  uutouchea  everything  b^ 
longing  to  the  exchequer,  exct^ting  only 
what  was  employed  in  the  wars  with  tbe  in- 
fidels :  and  then  they  would  have  a  pontiff 
who,  although  a  little  indulgent  to  his  own 
people,  shotud  be  so  also  to  others,  and  who 
should  be  endued  with  those  virtues  which 
werr*  then  thought  more  necessary,  because 
it  appeared  they  were  wanting.  But  having 
seen  afterwards  on  the  assumption  of  AJez- 
auder  VIII.,  although  he  was  all  humanity, 
easy  of  access,  gentle,  compassionate,  pUant, 
respectful  to  princes,  an  enemy  to  ennge- 
ments,  expeditious,  frank  in  busineas  affura, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  matters  requiring  to  be 
expedited,  hpiieficent  to  the  state,  which  was 
relieved  of  200,000  acudi  of  the  gabella  and 
of  the  tax  on  corn,  who  fulminated  against 
the  Quietixts,  who  quietly  finished  that  most 
troublesome  affair  of  the  (ambaaaador's  ?) 
quarters,  who  himself  gave  assistance  to  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  further  performed 
other  important  achievements  in  the  Tery 
short  time  of  his  pontificate  in  everr  way, 
because  on  the  other  hand  he  showed  affee^ 
tion  to  his  nephews,  because  he  had  been 
wdling  to  confitle  more  in  them  than  in  others 
in  public  charges,  because  he  wanted  to  pro- 
vide for  them  with  a  certain  though  wiui  a 
far  inferior  liberality  to  that  which  othera 
have  done,  and  becaus?  in  that  department 
he  manifested  a  little  humanity  and  patienoe 
of  blood,  he  too  became  the  butt  ta  malign 
nant  invectives,  and  continued  to  be  so  tUI  hm 
death,  but  in  both  cases  with  equal  iiijastice.] 

I  1  tgw  hi  gTMTunAr,  wWn  •  irord  that  k  toaravcr  to  •nether,  b  not  exi>m«td^  -Ts. 


'Quando  io  rifletto  aquello  che  ho  seutito 
a  risuonare  sensa  ritegno  coiitro  Innocensio 
XI.,  il  quale  veniva  accusato  di  non  dare  an- 
dienaa,  d'  aspresxa,  di  cnideltk,  d'  inflessibile 
nemico  di  pnncipi,  di  stiidioso  di  controversir, 
d'  irresoluto  e  tenace,  di  distruttore  delle  di- 
ocesi  e  beni  ecclesiastici :  perche  stava  niolti 
aniu  senaa  provederli,  perche  aveva  calati  li 
monti  aenaa  sollevare  lo  stato  coll'  avvanso 
risultatone,  per  avtre  tenuta  ferma  V  estor- 
aione  che  chiamano  dell'  annona,  per  essere 
stato  indulgente  a'  quietisti,  e  tante  altre 
cose  con  che  non  vi  era  persona  che  non  es- 
clamaase  contro  di  lui:  e  pareva  all'  ora  al 
volgo  indiscreto  che  non  fossero  virtd  d'  al- 
cuua  importania  al  pontificato,  quale  me- 
morabilissimo  d'  una  costante  alienatione  del 
auo  sangue  ed  un'  illibata  disinteressateasa 
per  lasciare  intatto  tutto  quello  era  della  ca- 
mera, fuorche  impiegato  nelle  guerre  contro 
Sr  infideU:  e  s'auguravano  all'  ora  un  ponte- 
ce  che,  se  bene  un  poco  indulgente  alli  suoi, 
lo  fosse  anco  per  ^'  altn,  e  che  fos»e  dotato 
di  quelle  virtii  che  all'  ora  si  giudicavano  mik 
necessarip,  perche  par  va  mancasscro.  Ma 
veduto  poi  che  assonto  Alessandro  VIII., 
benche  tutto  umanitk,  facile  all'  audienze, 
dolce,  coropassiunevolc,  pieghevole,  rispettoso 
a  principi,  nemico  d'  impegni,  sbngativo, 
franco  nei  negotii  ed  in  tutte  le  sorti  di  spe- 
ditioni,beiiefico  alio  stato,  sollevatodi  200mila 
acudi  di  gabella  e  dell'  angaria,  dclI'  annona, 
che  hafulminato  li  quietisti, che  ha  finitoquic- 
tamente  il  ne^tio  molestissimo  del  qnartiere, 
ha  soccorso  lui  pure  la  guerra  contro  il  Turco, 
edhafattoanc(»ra  altre  attioni  importanti  nella 
gran  bre\  iiii  del  suo  pontificato  ad  ojrui  modo, 
perche  all'  incontro  ha  mostrato  slfetto  alli 
suoi  nipoti,  perche  ha  vohito  fidarsi  di  loro 
pill  che  degl'  altri  nelle  cariche,  perche  ha 
voluto  provederli  con  qualchc  larghecza  ma 
di  molto  infenore  a  quello  hanno  fatto  tanti 
altri,  e  perche  in  questa  parte  ha  mostrato 
un  pocod'nmanitjie  la  tolleranza  del  sangue, 
h  stato  anche  egli  ber8a;:Iio  d'  invettive  ma- 
ligue  e  continue  fin  alia  morte,  ma  eg^ial- 
mente  ingiuste  dell'  uno  e  dell'  altro." 
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Ffaaally,  he  refers  to  his  own  lervicet,  how  in  the  course  of  his  oflSctal  duty  ne  had  writ- 
ten more  thau  700  despatches. 

Well,  these  may  comprise  so  mauy  the  more  statements  of  facts.  They  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  Yenifie,  partly  in  Vienna. 

152. 

Ccmfessione  di  papa  Alessandro  VIIL  fatta  al  suo  confesaore  il  padre  Giuseppe  Gesuita 
negli  ultimi  estremi  deUa  sua  vita. — [Confession  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  loade  to  his 
confessor  father  Joseph,  Jesuit,  in  the  last  moments  of  his  life.]     (MS.  Rom.  21  leaves.) 

G.  B.  Berini,  a  clerk  of  the  Vatican  archives,  seriously  reoorts  that  he  had  found  this 
document  amons  other  pai>ers  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VIIL  This  he  writes  in  1736, 
when  no  one  coiud  have  any  interest  in  slandering  a  pope,  who  by  that  time  had  had  so  many 
successors.  Hence,  this  small  work,  in  spite  of  its  onunous  title,  is  worth  consideratioii. 
¥niat  is  it  that  the  pope  here  acknowledges  ? 

He  begins  with  saying  that  since  1669  he  had  never  regularly  confessed: — assured  of 
absolution  by  voices  from  heaven,  he  wished  to  do  so  now.  And  thereupon  he  acknowledgea 
haring  acted  as  follows: — he  had  made  use  of  the  permission  at  one  time  given  himl>y 
Clement,  to  subscribe  papers  for  him, for  making  the  most  imallowable  concessions;  he  had 
led  Innocent  XI.  to  take  the  steps  he  did  against  France,  and  yet  had  secretly  conspired 
with  the  French  against  that  pope;  even  after  being  raised  to  the  popedom,  he  had  know- 
ingly and  willingly  promoted  unGt,  nay  profligate  persons,  had  thought  only  of  enriching 
hit  kindred,  and  witn  a  view  to  that,  had  iteeu  justice  and  mercy  soul  in  tlie  palace,  and 
what  further  there  is. 

One  is  well  aware  indeed,  that  here  we  hare  no  confession  of  the  pope's;  it  would  have 
been  in  quite  a  di/Terent  strain,  would  have  rerealed  quite  different  details.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  those  satirical  writings  which  so  often  appeared  at  that  time,  which  might  represent 
an  opinion,  which  had  been  formed  with  respect  to  Alexander,  but  in  no  wise  the  truth.  It 
had  found  its  way  among  the  writings  of  that  period,  where  some  sealous  Archives  oflSdal 
had  met  with  it,  and  taken  it  to  be  genuine.  In  the  Venetian  Archives  Ukewise,  I  stumbled 
on  manifestly  spurious  pieces. 

153. 

Relatione  di  Domenico  Contarini  K.  Roma  1696  5  Luglio. — [Report  by  Domiuick  Contaritii, 
Knight,  Rome,  5th  July,  1696.]    (Venetian  Aich.  18  leaves.) 

Contarini  had  already  been  at  the  French  and  imperial  when  he  was  dispatched  to  tiie 
papal  court.  He  was  originally  sent  to  Alexander  VIII.,  whom  he  found  by  that  time  so 
unwdl  that  he  could  not  be  presented  to  him.    His  report  is  devoted  to  Innocent  XII. 

Antony  Pignatelli,  bom  in  1615,  traced  his  lineage  from  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Monte- 
lione  in  Naples,  and  early  parsed  into  the  prelature.  He  was  vice-legate  of  Urbiuo,  inquisitor 
of  Blalta,  governor  of  Perugia :  a  career  not  in  itself  to  be  despised,  but  which  presented 
little  to  satisfy  ambition.  Pignatelli  felt  occasionally  inclined  to  abandon  the  ecclesiastical 
course  of  life  altogether.  But  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nnncioship,  which  seemed  to  him 
the  surest  means  of  promotion.  He  administered  the  Florentine,  for  eight  years  the  Polish, 
the  German,  which  in  the  regular  course  prociuned  the  cardinal's  hat ;  but  whether,  savs 
Contarini,  from  the  influence  of  unpropitious  stars,  or  from  dislike  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
then  government  of  Clement  IX.,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  he  was  called  away  and  sent  off 
as  bishop  to  Legge,  on  the  extreme  frontiers  of  Naples.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had 
to  summon  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  the  most  masculine  firmness,  and  in  fact  every- 
body was  amaaed  at  the  moderation  and  resignation  he  showed.  With  a  serenity  above 
nature,  he  even  expressed  his  thanks  for  this  appointmr  nt,  "  because  he  had  now  no  longer 
to  sustain  the  heavy  burthen  of  that  nundoship/'  Contarini  assumes  that  Clement  IX.  sent 
Pignatelli  to  that  bishopric,  and  that  Clement  X.  recalled  him  to  Rome :  vet  we  find  that, 
according  to  the  Roman  authors,  both  events  took  place  under  Clement  X.  However  that 
may  be — whether  it  was  a  «  rong  done  by  himself  or  one  done  by  another,  that  cardinal  Altieri 
wished  to  atone  for — ^he  placed  Fignatelli  beside  hia  uude  aa  moitro  di  camera:  in  this  office 
Innocent  XI.  found  him  and  confirmed  him  in  it. 

Now,  however,  his  fortune  took  a  sudden  rise.  In  1681  he  became  cardinal,  immediately 
thereafter  bishop  of  Faenaa,  legate  of  Bologna,  archbishop  of  Naples.  Already,  on  the  death 
of  Innocent  XI.  he  was  thought  of  in  the  conclave :  after  Alexander  VUI.'s  departure,  what 
nobody  had  expected,  even  the  French  were  for  him,  a  Neapolitan.  The  reason  was  this, 
that  they  needed  a  mild  and  pacific  man.  So  he  was  elected,  though  only  after  that  difficult 
conclave  of  five  months,  which  wearied  out  all  the  cardinids. 

Innocent  XU.,  too,  confirmed  Albano  and  Panciatichi,  the  one  the  secretary  of  briefs,  the 
other  the  datarins — whom  he  found  in  office,  although  they  had  owed  their  promotion  to  his 
predecessor.  Spada's  appointment  to  the  secretaryship  of  slate  met  with  general  approba- 
tion: this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  Altien.  The  nephews  of  Alexander  VIII. 
aloue  were  not  confirmed  in  their  offices:  he  kept  himself  strictly  to  the  example  of 
Innocciit  XI. 

[He  endeavoured  to  imitate  pope  Innocent 
XL,  bv  whom  he  was  promoted,  and  whose 
name  he  has  taken,  striving  to  make  the  fom 


"  Andava  procurando  il  papa  d'  imitare  In- 
norentio  XI.,  di  cui  h  creature  et  aveva  preso 
ii  nome.  foreandoti  servisse  al  modello  del 
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■uo  la  forma  di  quel  i^verno,  WandoU  per^ 
qiiella  parte  che  nell'  austehtie  rigideiia  non 
am  ttata  laudata." 


of  that  irovemment  tenre  as  a  mwld  for  Mt 
own,  with  the  exoeptioD,  however,  of  that  pot 
of  it  whidi,  oa  the  gronnd  of  snaCcri^  omI 
rigour,  has  not  heen  praiaed.] . 

Ai  we  see,  he  sought  to  surpass  his  model  hj  superior  mildness.  He  gaTe  andieneei 
easily,  aud  owed  his  good  uame  chiefly  to  those  which  were  public  and  for  the  poor.  Althovch 
they  did  not,  as  these  hoped,  lead  to  the  rapid  decision  of  their  lawsuits,  yet  they  kept  tne 
arbitrary  violence  of  the  aristocracy  in  check. 


"Tutti  ooufessavauo  che  questo  publico 
ricor»o  portava  un  gran  Areno  a  tutti  h  minis- 
tri  e  giudid,  mentre  era  troppo  facile  la  strada 
di  awidnarsi  all'  orecchie  dd  prindpe  e  di 
seopririi  quelloche  in  altri  tempi  era  impedito 
o  dalla  autoritii  o  dall'  astutia  (U  chi  s*  appres- 
sava  al  papa." 


[All  conflessed  that  thisimbUc reooarae  fto 
the  pope)  formed  a  powerful  check  on  all  we 
ministers  and  jud|pes»  while  the  path  Ujr  too 
easy  for  approachmg  the  ears  cs  tiie  prinee^ 
and  for  detecting  that  which  tn  other  tunea 
was  prevented  from  bdng  known,  either  hf 
the  authority  or  by  the  astuteness  of  thoae 
who  were  about  the  pope.] 

An  unlucky  acddent  for  some  time  impeded  his  active  exertions :  but  he  sooo  resumed 
them  again. 

The  French  sUkir  was  settled ;  the  most  important  reforms  commenced.  The  boll  «poa 
nepotism  made  its  appearance,  in  which  it  was  eqjoined  that  the  benefices  and  dmrch  reve- 
nues which  for  the  ftiture  mi^t  be  conferred  upon  nephews,  were  not  to  exceed  the  ema  of 
12^000  sciidi.  Innocent  XII.  abolished  the  power  of  purchasing  such  important  oAoea  ae 
thoae  of  the  chierid  di  camera  [clerks  of  the  chamber] ;  he  paid  back  toe  price,  IjOl^OTO 
scudi :  "  he  by  this  deprived  money  of  its  mis^t,  and  re-opened  to  virtue  the  possihDiqr  of 
rising  to  higher  positions."  Forthwith  people  looked  for  many  other  reforms.  **  The  popc^" 
says  Contarini,  "  contempUtes  nothing  out  God,  the  poor,  and  the  rcformataon  of  apueM. 
He  lives  v(  ry  abstemiously :  he  de%  otes  evcury  hour,  n^^ardless  ci  his  health,  to  hia  offiee.  He 
is  blimelessin  his  morals,  conscientious,  disinterested  uninfluenced  by  a  wiah  to  tKWomr  hie 
relations,  full  of  love  to  the  poor,  furnished  with  all  the  endowments  that  could  be  wished 
for  in  a  chief  of  the  chu;ch.  Could  he  but  himself  do  everything,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
first  popes.*' 

Nevertheless  this  did  not  please  everybody.    Contarini  regrets  that  Innocent  had  Be 
nephews  who  could  feel  a  personal  interest  in  thdr  uncle's  glory ;  that  too  much  scope 
left  to  his  ministers,  ("  vedeudosi  offuscate  ondle  grandie  rispleudentivirtik  dalla  »  ■  ~^' 

ministri  troppo  pratid  dell'  arte  deUa  corte)    [(those  great  and  resplendent  virtues 

deutly  obscured  oy  the  craft  of  minister^  too  deeply  versed  in  the  arta  of  the  court)} : 
were  accused  of  contriving,  in  order  to  give  the  ic«l  of  Innocent  XII.  another  directaoo,  to 
turn  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  The  hospital  at  the  Lateras  waa 
proposed.  Soon  it  engrossed  all  the  pope's  thoughts.  "  Questo  chiodo  fennJLl'  ardcnte 
volont^  del  papa  di  riformare." — FThat  nail  arrested  the  pope's  keen  desire  for  retohn.] 

The  author  is  conviuced  that  the  pope  might  have  saved  and  laid  aside  two  milliou  of 
scudi.  He  is  profoundly  penetrated  vntb  the  purity  of  the  pope's  sentiments ;  calling  him 
a  man  of  irreproachable,  nay,  of  bhimeless  life  and  manners. 

154 
Rclasioue  di  Koiua  di  Nicolb  Erisao  K*  1702,  29  Ottobre.— [Report  on  Roiuc  by  Nicolo 

Eriiso.  knight,  29th  October.  1702.] 

N.  Erixso  had  already  accompanied  P.  Mocenigo  on  his  embassy  under  Clement  X,  now 
he  had  himself  become  smbassaaor:  he  arrived  while  Innocent  Xll.  was  still  reigniny;  aad 
after  that  made  out  the  first  years  of  Clement  XL  His  report  derives  a  double  value  finom 
his  having  already  been  long  acquainted  with  Rome. 

He  first  treats  of  the  preceding  popes.  After  some  general  observations,  he  oooaea  to 
Innoceut  XI.,  "  that  holy  man,  whose  cnief  merit  by  no  means  Isy  in  the  sd^Kses,  bat  who^ 
to  compensate  that,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  political  economy,  aud  not  only  anceeeded  in 
restoring  the  balance  betwixt  the  expenditure  sud  incouie,  but  could  also  rich^  support  the 
emperor  and  the  Poles  in  their  contest  with  the  Osmen."  Alexander  VTIL  did  not  at  leaat 
give  his  nephews  money  belonnnr  to  the  exchequer.  On  the  other  band  he  lost  immeBscly 
by  the  failure  of  the  house  of  NerTi,  and  many  are  inclined  to  ascribe  his  death  to  that  loss. 
Innocent  XU.  dosed  the  abyss  of  nej.otism :  altiiough  he  did  so  mudi  for  the  poor,  remitted 
a  tax.  executed  buildings  for  the  court,  and  harbour  buildings,  yet,  after  all,  he  left  a  cob> 
siderable  sum  in  the  tr  asury.  But  he  lived  too  loug  for  the  college  of  oirdinala,  which  be, 
too,  on  his  side,  set  at  no  high  value.  To  them  he  appeared  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
holv  see  to  a  spirit  of  subserviency  to  the  monarchical  courts. 

At  last  he  died  on  the  27th  of  September,  1700,  and  the  cardinals  threw  themselves  with 
great  seal  into  the  affairs  of  the  conclave.  Their  object  was  to  elect  a  pope  who  ahoold 
make  good  again  the  losses  which  they  considered  thev  had  sustained.  They  deatined  for 
this  cardinal  Marescotti,  a  man  "  of  stroiir  breast,  worthy  of  the  government,  obetanate  in 
his  purposes,  and  of  inflexible  resolution.      Erisso  cslls  him  s  great  man.     He  waa  aim- 


uorted  by  the  imperial  and  Spanish  ambassadors.  Nevertheless  too  much  leal  oibok  proves 
hasardous  to  the  election  of  a  pope,  and  was  fatal  to  MaretcottL  The  French,  who  dreaded 
finding  him  an  open  enemy,  succeeded  in  exduding  him.    Upon  that  a  great  many  others 
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were  proposed :  but  there  were  objections  to  all  of  them :  one  was  too  violent,  another  «  as 
too  mild,  a  third  had  too  many  nephews :  the  friends  of  the  Jesuits  opposed  eardinal  Noria, 
because  he  had  treated  them  ul  in  his  history  of  Pelagianism.  The  sealous,  on  this  occasion 
first  distinguished  as  the  ulanti,  would  willingly  have  elevated  Colloredo,  but  the  rest  con- 
sidered him  too  strict :  at  last,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Charles  II/s  death,  "  the  car- 
dinals,*' says  Erisso,  "  wrre  visibly  touched  by  the  hand  of  God,  so  as  in  a  moment  to  be 
loosed  from  their  passions  and  from  the  hopea  that  each  flattered  himself  with,  and  turned 
their  eyes  to  cardinal  Albani  with  that  internal  movement  which  is  the  greatest  sign  of  the 
divine  impulse."  Cardinal  Albani  opposed  his  being  chosen :  Erixso  thinks  the  opposition 
be  made  was  sincere  and  seriously  felt.  He  appeared  to  yield  at  length,  more  from  the 
scruples  he  entertained,  and  to  prevent  farther  entreaty,  than  of  his  own  free  will. 

Erisso  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  ancestry  and  the  personal  character  of  the  pope- 
elect. 

Albam  drew  his  origin  from  Urbino.  When  the  old  Francis  Marif  of  Urbino  resolved 
before  his  death  to  hand  over  ^  dukedom  to  Urban  VIII.,  he  deipatched  an  Albani  who 
had  himself  given  him  that  advice,  to  intimate  it  to  the  ]>ope.  Twice  he  sent  him  off.  The 
first  time  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  recalled  his  ambassador.  Erisso  asserts  that 
the  second  time,  also,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  gave  a  counter-order,  but  on  that  occasion 
Albani  did  not  return  from  his  mission,  and  without  more  ado  debvercMd  the  act  of  surrender 
to  Urban  VIU.  In  return,  he  berame  senator  of  Rome,  and  his  son  moitro  di  camera  with 
cardinal  Barberini    His  son  sgain  was  John  Frauds  Albani,  the  new  pope. 

John  Frauds  Albani  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  ecclesiastical  career:  fortnne 
favoured  him  so  fur,  that  he  soon  enjoved  the  oersonal  intimacy  of  the  popes  of  the  day. 
"  Under  Inn(>cent  XI.,"  says  Erisso,  **  he  leamea  to  be  more  deliberate  in  forming  his  reso- 
lutions than  he  was  naturallv  inclined  to  be,  and  to  persevere  in  what  he  once  undertook ; 
under  Alexander,  he  adopted  freer  and  bolder  forms  of  business ;  he  was  considered  at  once 
prudent  and  resolute,  prompt  and  thoughtful,  and,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  willing  to 
serve  everybody :  these  accomplishments  he  afterwards  exercised  under  Innocent  XII.  "nist 
iusnidous  old  man  cotdd  not  bear  either  his  datarius  or  his  secretary  of  state :  Albani  alone 
had  access  to  him,  and  found  means  of  rendering  himself  indispensable  at  once  to  him  and 
to  the  court." 

Clement  XI.'s  first  step,  after  his  election,  was  to  intimate  to  the  anibaasadors  that  he 
roust  do  away  with  many  innovations  that  had  crept  in  under  hia  predecessors :  he  called 
the  governor  to  his  coronation,  which  these  (ambaasadors)  did  not  wish  on  account  of  their 
controversies  about  precedency : — he  recalled  all  privilegea  of  asylum :— the  ambassadors 
aiw  that  he  did  all  this  merely  to  produce  an  impreaaion  upon  the  court. 

His  subsequent  apjraintmenta  to  office  do  not  appear  very  fortunate  to  Erixso.  CleuKnt 
surrounded  himself  with  none  but  weak  persons. 


"  Felidtato  il  coraggio  di  questi  suoi  ordini 
dal  successo  e  dal  rispetto  de*  regj  rappresen- 
taiiti,  non  credette  Sua  8**  d'  aver  bisoguo  a 
palasxo  de'  niinistri  di  gran  valore:  onde 
chiamowi  per  se^tario  di  stato  il  cardinale 
Paulucci  m  cortissima  esperiensa,  ed  elesse 
per  datario  il  cardinale  Sacrioante,  infatica- 
oile  e  diligentissimo  per  quell'  impiego,  ma 
non  insignito  che  della  qualiti  di  buon  curi- 
ale.  Indi  diede  a  monr  Olivieri  suo  parente 
la  sqp'etaria  de'  brevi,  che  aveva  digik  egre- 
giamente  eserdtata  sotto  di  liii  stesso:  epose 
nelle  cariche  che  piil  lo  awidnavano,  li  antichi 
auoi  amid  e  parenti,  come  mons'  Paracdani 

Em  legiata,  moils'  Ori{[0  per  segretario  delle 
tere  Latine  e  Maffei  ner  coppiere  coufi- 
dente,  tutta  gente  di  pocnissima  estnudone, 
urbinati  o  £lli  vidni  miinidpj,  che  non 
avendo  veduto  ae  non  Roma  hanno  per  con- 
aegaean.  pochissima  oognixione  delli  prindpi 
e  molto  meno  poi  degli  anari  del  mondo.  Non 
ToUe  presso  di  se  cardinali  di  grande  testa  n^ 
ministh  che  da  essi  dipendessero,  preferendo 
la  aua  quiete  e  la  sua  autoriti  a  one'  oonsigli, 
che  non  gli  potevano  venire  dalle  suddette 
persone  domesttche  non  eserdtate  nelli  ma- 
neffgi  e  digii  tra  loro  gelose  e  discordi.  Meno 
voUe  Don  Orasio  suo  fratello,  padre  di  tie 
fijl^ioli  di  grande  aspettasione,  uomo  d'  una 
smgolare  modestiaea  integriti,  lasdatolo  alle 
sue  angustie  vet  pompa  dell'  osaervansa  delta 
boUa  contro  if  nipotif  mo,  che  la  8**  Sua  giurb 
nel  ipomo  ddla  sua  esaltasioiie,  con  aspetto 
d'evitame  interamente  lo  acaadolo,  il  quale 


(The  vigour  of  these  ordinsnces  of  his  hav- 
ing  been  nappily  followed  with  success,  and 
with  the  respect  of  the  royal  representatives, 
his  holiness  did  not  think  he  hiad  any  need, 
at  the  palace,  of  ministers  of  great  worth : 
hence  he  called  to  the  secretaryship  of  state 
cardinal  Paulucd,  whose  experience  had  been 
very  short,  and  chose  for  datarius  cardinal 
Saoripante,  an  indefatigable  person,  and  most 
aasiduous  in  that  employment,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished for  aught  beyond  the  character  of 
a  good  member  of  the  curia.  Hence  he  gave 
the  secretaryship  to  the  briefs  to  his  relap 
taon,  mouaifrnor  Olivieri,  who  had  abeady 
administerea  it  admirably  under  himself,  and 
placed  in  the  charges  that  were  neuest  him- 
sdf  his  old  friends  and  relations,  such  as  mon- 
signor  Paracdani,  a  great  lawyer;  monsignor 
Origo  as  the  secretary  oi  Latm  letters ;  and 
Maffd  as  confidential  cupN>bearer; — all  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  extraction,  belonging  to 
Urbino  or  the  neighbouring  townships,  who 
having  never  seen  anything  beyond  Rome, 
have  consequently  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  princes  and  much  less  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  had  no  wish  to  have  about  him 
cardinals  of  great  talenta,  nor  ministers  who 
should  be  dependent  on  them,  preferring  his 
own  quiet  and  his  own  authority  to  uiose 
counsels  which  could  never  come  to  him  from 
the  said  persons  of  his  household  who  have 
had  no  practice  in  affairs,  and  already  are 
mutually Jealoua  and  disagreed  among  them- 
selves.   Still  less  would  he  have  Don  Horace^ 
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perils  per  Mntimento  di  molci,  temper  mtabi'     his  brother,  father  of  three  soni  of  great  ex« 
wr  H  retiMiAUmr  eemper  **  \  ertation,  a  man  of  lingolar  modest  j  and  iu- 

tefprit^,  having  ahandcnaed  him  to  hia  stnut- 
ened  circumstances  by  an  ostentations  obacrr- 
ance  of  the  bull  against  nepotism,  which  his 
holiness  swore  to  on  the  day  of  his  exulta- 
tion, « ith  the  look  of  one  who  would  utterij 
eschew  the  scandal,  which,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  temper  vUabitmr  et  rttme^ 
Intur  [will  always  be  eschewed  and  idwaja 
retained]. 

Neverthdess,  there  straightway  appeared  tlie  greatest  difficulties.  1  he  quarrel  about  the 
Spanish  succession  became  extremely  dangerous  to  the  Roman  rourt.  Clement  XL  at  fint 
comported  himself  very  doubtfullv.  The  ambassador  thought  he  could  trace  his  whole  be* 
haviour  to  excessive  cunning.  When  he  proposed  an  ItaluH  league  to  the  Venetiane,  his 
chief  object  was  to  draw  out  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Venetians. 

From  these  observations  bearing  on  politics  and  general  matters,  Erixso  passes  to  ecclfr> 
siastical  affairs,  particularly  to  the  disputed  points  that  were  incessantly  agitated  betwixt 
Venice  and  Rome.  Rome,  says  he,  lias  a  double  character:  the  one  .holy,  in  so  ftr  as  the 
pope  is  the  guardian  of  Christendom  and  of  the  rights  of  God ;  as  such  she  must  be  reteied; 
the  other  secular,  in  so  far  as  he  seeks  to  extend  uis  power,  which  has  nothing  in  commoa 
with  the  ussge  of  tlio  first  centuries :  sgaiust  this,  people  must  be  on  their  guard.  Yet  he 
cannot  brook  Venice's  having  b-en  passed  over  at  a  promotion  of  cardinsds  under  the  last 
reign :  he  laments  the  republic's  not  having  the  right  of  giving  away  its  bishoprics,  as  ia 
former  times :  how  man^  of  the  poor  nobility  might  she  then  support :  the  snlyects  of 
Venice  now  sought,  by  indirect  methods,  and  through  the  intercessions  of  foreign  prince^ 
to  obtain  public  appomtments:  cardinal  Pandatichi  had  introduced  into  the  dataria  the 
msxim  that  those  very  persons  oi  ght  to  be  favoured  who  were  most  indepeudent  of  the 
princes  in  whose  territories  the  benefices  lay;  he  considers  it  an  abuse  that  the  nephews  of 
the  pones  should  participate  so  largely  in  tiie  ecdesiastical  property  of  his  native  coontiy: 
wherefore,  too,  was  the  rank  of  Venetuin  nobiU  so  readily  conceded  to  them?  Other  states, 
even  the  graud-duke  of  Tuscanv,  had  a  list  of  nuncios  transmitted  to  them  from  whidi  they 
could  choose  whom  thepr  pleased,  the  republic  ei^oyed  no  such  honour;  the  title  of  Carissimo 
[Dearest],  too,  was  refused  at  Rome  to  the  dore  of  Venice.  We  see  that  the  old  diMenaaons 
were  perpetually  aurmeuted  by  the  addition  of  new. 

On  this  accitunt  the  ambassador  recommends  the  republic  seriously  to  take  up  the  concerns 
of  Rome.    Though  a  pope  might  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  any  more  as  in  former 
days,  still  he  hadit  much  in  his  power  to  injure,  particularly  if  young,  energetic  and 
monious. 
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Relatione  del  N.  V.  Ciio.  Franc.  Morosiui  K'  fii  aniba«ciatore  al  sommo  pontefioe  Clemente 
XI.  1707.  17  Dec.— [  Report  of  the  enibassv  in  which  G.  F.  Morosini,  knight,  was 
ambassador  to  the  supreme  pontiff  Clement  >lI.     17th  December,  1707.]     (36  leaves.) 

Morosini,  Erisxo's  successor,  was  from  January  1702  to  November  1706  with  Clement 
XL,  whose  administration  now  first  displayed  the  whole  of  its  peculiar  character. 

Morosiui  minutely  describes  how  sealously  this  pope  imitated  his  most  renowned  prede> 
cessors.  The  verj-  tears  with  which  he  had  refused  the  (papal)  dignity  were  not  without 
a  model.  He  performed  all  those  external  acts  by  which  a  man  (as  was  thought)  presents  a 
good  example  to  other!!. 


*'  Vita  sobria  e  regolata :  frequenti  pnhliche 
devotioni  alia  scaln  sants,  a  visite  di  chiese, 
al  servitionefl^li  hospitali :  somma  edificatione 
et  accnratesza  nei  nti  sacri  e  nelle  piil  solenni 
ed  humili  funtioni,  ai  ouah  vuol  snpplire 
snchc  con  pregiuditio  delta  salute.  Al  para- 
gone  pure  deir  interesse  comparisce  egual- 
mente  incolpabile:  prima  cousultore,  poi  ese- 
cutore  dellc  holla  del  nip-itisimo.  Con  osrni 
facili'.\  douft  ai  vescovi  poveri  le  sue  propine, 
e  nudrisce  del  proprio  niolti  opersrj  ed  opere 
pie.  Nella  scelta  de'  vescovi,  sopra  tutto 
easentiale  al  servitio  d*ila  chiesa,  con  la  de- 
bita  pt^satezta  procedc,  cercando  1' informa- 
tion! dai  fonti  pih  Hinc(>ri,  seuza  dar  luogo 
che  molto  parcamente  al  fuvore.  Ne  esamina 
talvolta  alcuno  egli  stesso  nd  usanza  dei  papi 
antichi.  Dell'  altre  dienitdi  parimenti  e  bene- 
fid  ecclesiastici  va  cost  misurato  ed  attento 
iieila  distributione  che  anche  sopra  gli  stessi 
Mioi  congiunti  vuol  che  si  scorga  giustificata 


r  A  sober  and  well-regulated  life :  frequent 
public  devotions  at  the  scala  sancta,  at  the 
visitations  of  churches,  st  the  service  of  the 
hospitals  :  eminent  edification  and  exactness 
in  the  sacred  rites  and  in  the  most  soVmn 
and  hunt  hie  functions,  to  which  he  would  even 
devote  himself  to  the  extent  of  injuring  his 
health.  On  comparing  him  with  others  in 
point  of  disinterestedness,  he  seems  equally 
blameless-  fir^t  having  advised  and  afterwards 
executed  the  btdl  against  nepotism.  With 
the  utmost  readiness  he  presents  (remits?) 
his  own  fees  to  poor  bishops,  and  nouriahes 
many  pious  labourers  and  labours.  In  the 
choice  of  bishops,  a  matter  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  all  due  deliberation,  seeking  infor- 
mation from  the  purest  sources,  without 
giving  scope,  except  very  sparingly,  to  favour. 
He  himself  often  examines  each  of  them, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  popes 
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la  oonvenientt  d*  aocomodarli  dal  requisito  di    He  proceeds  with  such  measure  and  attention 
stndj  e  costumi  comendabili."  in  the  distribution  of  other  such  like  dignities 

and  church  benefices,  that  eren  with  respect 
to  these  his  relations  desire  that  the  couve- 
uiency  of  accommodating  them  should  be 
seen  to  be  iustified  by  the  requisite  degree  of 
^  studies  and  commendable  manners.] 
In  this  spirit,  Clement  conducted  likewise  jurisdictional  matters,  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
the  wetl  that  his  office  required  of  him.  Here  and  there  he  even  gained  ground.  The  new 
king  of  Spain  found  himself  led  to  present  a  petition  to  him  about  leave  to  bring  ecclesiastics 
before  the  secuhir  court  and  to  demand  payment  of  the  tithes.  The  king  of  jroland  placed 
certain  of  the  members  of  the  higher  deigy  (for  trial)  before  the  court  of  the  pope.  Tlie 
'vioerov  of  Naples  submitted  to  the  papal  commands,  after  a  protracted  resistance,  at  the 
criticsl  moment  when  the  Qermans  burst  into  Lower  Italy — ("  un  trionfo  che  saril  registrato 
ndli  annali  della  chiesa")  [(a  triumph  which  shall  be  recorded  in  the  church's  annals)] ;  so 
mnch  the  more  wartnly  were  Savoy  and  Lorraine  attacked,  llie  pope  understood  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable  moment  ("studiosissimo  d'  mgrandire  con  i  motivi  di 
nieti  la  potensa'')  [(being  most  studious  of  aggrandizing  his  power  on  grounds  of  piety)]. 
Morosini  considers  the  wnole  court  penetrated  with  a  similar  spirit.  People  would  npt  hear 
of  any  distinction  between  church  and  state :  all  was  church :  every  congregation  would  call 
itself  holy,  be  the  object  of  its  consultations  what  it  might :  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween pastors  of  the  church  and  prelates  of  the  court :  even  the  former  were  loosed  fropi 
their  office  and  busied  themselves  with  state  affairs.  Piety,  moreover,  was  made  use  of  as  a 
sort  of  coin  which  was  indispensable  to  a  man's  rising  in  life.  Four  of  the  con^pre^tions  are 
specially  brought  forward  as  being  particularlv  deserving  of  notice :  the  inqmsition,  which 
deserved  all  support,  in  as  much  as  it  watched  over  purity  of  doctrine,  only  it  was  a  striking 
fact  that  the  worst  of  heresies  was  to  be  met  with  just  in  Rome  itself  (he  means  Quietism) ; 
the  propagauda :  unfortunately  few  persons  were  now  to  be  found  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves, with  absolute  self-resignation,  to  the  affairs  of  missions ;  of  bishops  and  conventual 
dergy,  which  exercised  a  very  necessary  superintendence,  particularly  over  the  latter ;  and  of 
immunities :  this  was  posted,  like  a  sentinel,  to  watch  the  frontiers  of  spiritual  and  secular 
jurisdiction :  were  it  to  succeed  in  its  views,  the  monarchical  power  would  be  utterly  anni- 
AilatedL 

Morosini  now  passes  to  the  state.  He  repeats  the  complaints  that  had  been*  so  frequent 
for  some  time,  of  want  of  inhabitants  and  cultivation :  the  pope  would  willingly  have  intro- 
duced ameliorations,  for  example,  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  camps^a,  but  sil 
ended  in  mere  splendid  projects.  The  ambassador  remarks  that  the  (pope's)  spiritual  autho- 
rity increased  likewise  his  monarchical  power.  Hie  power  of  the  senate  he  considers  a 
laughing-stock  for  such  a  title.  Hie  barons  were  nut  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  the 
people  ill  respect  of  pimishments,  the  pope  kept  a  sharp  eye  over  them,  as  he  well  knew  that 
there  was  something  constrained  in  their  condition.  At  last  he  comes  to  political  relations. 
The  most  important  passage,  on  the  relations  of  the  pope  with  the  king  of  France  and  the 
emperor,  on  which  at  that  time  all  once  more  depended,  I  give  as  it  stands. 

[Whether  the  pope  had  any  hand  or  share 
in  the  testament  of  Charles  II.,  I  will  not 


"  Se  il  papa  abbia  avuta  niano  o  parteci- 
patione  nel  testamento  di  Carlo  II.,  io  non 
ardirb  d'asserirlo,  n^  b  facile  penetrare  il 
vero  con  sicurezxa.  Bensl  addurrb  solo  due 
Iktti.  L'uno  che  questo  arcano,  uon  si  sa  se 
con  veriti,  fu  esposto  in  un  manifesto  uscito 
alle  stampe  in  Roma  ne'  primi  mesi  del  mio 
ingresso  all'  ambasciata,  all'  ore  che  dair  uno 
e  I'altro  partito  si  trattava  la  guerra  uon 
meno  con  I'armi  che  con  le  carte.  L'altro 
che  il  papa  non  s'astenne  di  far  pubblid 
elog)  al  christianissimo  d'essersi  ritirato  dal 
partaggio,  ricevendo  la  monarchia  intiera  per 
il  nipote.  Fatto  riflesso  a  tali  premesse,  non 
pare  che  rendano  stupore  le  conseguenxe 
vedutesi  di  dircttione  fluttuante  e  fra  se 
stessa  contraria,  non  potendo  mai  riuscir 
nniformi  attioui  nate  da  diversi  prindpj:  e 
tali  erano  Tobbligo  da  una  parte  d'ostentar 
indifferenxa  propria  di  paore  comune,  e 
I'occulto  affetto  et  impegno  preso  dall'  altra 
nel  giudicare  senxa  maggior  pesatezxa  li 
vantajTgi  et  il  merito  della  causa.    Consider^ 

Siamente  la  S**  Sua  il  decoro  e  benefido 
ella  religioiie  nell'  escludere  gli  eretici  dall' 
nsurpato.  Concepl  speranxa,  fadUtata  dal 
genio  a  Francesi,  cne  o  non  vi  sarebbe  guerra 
o  si  farebbe  inutilmente  contro  le  forae  di 
qudl*  invitta  Dati<»ie:  e  dandosi  a  credere 
che  la  monardiiA  ri  manterebbe  unita,  non 


take  it  upon  me  to  assert,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
penetrate  into  the  truth  with  safety.  Cer- 
tainly I  shall  allege  two  facts  only.  '  One  is, 
that  this  secret,  with  what  truth  is  not 
known,  was  set  forth  in  a  manifesto  issued 
at  the  printing-office  at  Rome  in  the  first 
months  of  my  living  there  as  ambassador,  at 
the  time  when  on  both  sides  war  was  wsged 
no  less  with  arms  than  with  paper.  The 
other  is,  that  the  pope  did  not  abstain  from 
passing  public  eulo^es  on  the  most  Christian 
king  for  having  withdrawn  from  the  parti- 
tion, recdving  the  entire  monarchy  for  the 
nephew.  Rdlecting  on  these  premises,  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  surprise  need  be  felt 
at  results  being  seen  to  take  a  fluctuating 
direction  and  being  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves, it  being  impossible  that  uniformity  of 
action  should  ever  proceed  from  different 
prindples;  and  such  were  the  duty  on  the 
one  hand,  of  showing  the  indifference  thot 
ought  to  distinguish  the  common  father, 
and  the  secret  affection  and  engagement 
taken  on  the  other  hand,  in  judging  without 
more  deliberation  the  advanti^ies  and  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  His  holiness  piously 
considered  the  decorum  and  benefit  to  reli- 
gion involved  in  the  exclusion  of  heretics 
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stim5  in  un  tal  vfttidnio  roeriUr  diipRuo, 
emndo  con  la  finesa  Spagnola,  la  quale  in 
tal  cam  ebbe  ragioni  di  ueoeaaiti  piu  die  di 
politica.  L'esito  inatrui  dell'  altre  pondera- 
tioni  che  dovevano  aTansani.  S'ammaM6, 
■ooppib  e  tottavia  infuria  fatale  agrinimid 
et  a^i  amid  qud  fiero  nembo  che  la  gdoiia, 
Tastio,  rinteretie  eodtarono  nelle  potenie 
ooUegate  ad  abbattere  la  maodiina  loapettata 
ndk  Franda  di  monarchia  anivenale. .... 
Riusd  ad  ogni  modo  per  molto  tempo  ai 
Franoeii  lo  •tudio  di  mantenerti  nel  credito 
d^TindbUi  appresio  il  papa,  il  quale  pieno 
di  oonfidensa  aeguendo  tadtamente  i  loro 
ooniigy  veniva  d^l'incanti  lodato  d'una  con- 
dotta  che  otcuraase  qudla  d'ogni  altro: 
perche  dove  U  So**  Bepublica  in  partioolare 
OMefrando  una  sincera  neutraliui  pareva, 
patitce  danni  nelle  soitanie  de*  •additi, 
t^f^pn.f}  al  decoTo  e  lo  tdegno  d'ambi  li  par- 
titi:  ^U  all'  incontro  ool  lurofessaie  nea- 
traJiUl  e  minaodare  aMieme  oi  romperla  im- 
mantenente  contro  qud  partito  che  I'offen- 
detae,  ma  intendeudoeda  occultamente  con 
Frances!,  era  da  quetti  coltiTato  et  oocor- 
rendo  difeao  tenaa  diipendio,  da  Ceiarei 
trattato  con  riguardo  per  non  fomirlo  di 
preteflti  a  deponer  anche  Tapparenxa  di  neu- 
trale.  Furon  immuni  per  un  peaio  li  tuoi 
•tati:  Tide  rispettate  lie  cetiaure  in  messo 
all*  armi,  e  comparse  flotte  di  eretid  ne'  suoi 
mari  aenia  il  mmimo  oltraggio.  Ma  il  rove- 
■damento  ddla  fortima  Fnncese,  particolar- 
mente  in  Italia,  ha  fintto  Morgere  se  meritasie 
allora  encomii  o  la  condotta  o  la  sorte,  e  se 
le  sane  e  unoere  innnuationi  fatteli  da  W. 
EE.  replicar  ipesso  col  mesio  dei  loro  ministri 
di  soda  indiflerensa  come  padre  comune  per 
rendeni  arbitro  e  venerato  a  benefido  pro- 
prio  e  della  cristianitiL  e  d'anmentare  le  sue 
truppe  sotto  buoni  officiali  per  appoggiar 
meglio  it  rispetto  contro  I'altnu  iuieiu(>cr- 
ansa,  dovesaero  abracciarsi  come  conaig^j 
infelici,  anche  nell'  eaperienza  di  chi  li  iM>r- 
gera.  H  frutto  d'aver  preferite  arti  piii 
obblique  e  atudlj  d'economia,  la  pe^or  con- 
sigliera  della  politica,  fu  di  aoffhr  dopo  e 
tutt'ora  dh  ch  h  noto,  ma  qud  ch'  h  piii,  con 
appareusa  di  non  aoffrir  aenaa  colpa  nel 
tribunale  della  fama,  ch'  h  aovrano  aiiche  ai 
priudpi.  Spedl,  come  adduce  in  aua  difeaa, 
nung  estraordtnaij  per  la  pace  universale 
aensa  riguardo  a  apeaa  et  air  iugiuria  dell' 
eadusione  incontrata  a  Vienna:  propoae 
l^he,  aocordi,  armistitj  per  la  quiete  parti- 
ccuare  di  questa  proviocia,  ma  fuor  di  tempo 
e  dofM)  che  le  diraostrationi  di  partialitiL  oel 
prindpio  e  nel  pro^aao  notate  introduaaero 
il  venue  nei  mighori  semi:  onde  I'easerai 
reao  una  volta  aospetto  fu  un  apogUar  il  lelo 
di  autorit^  e  conatituire  per  aempre  impo- 
tente  il  prindpal  inatnmiento  della  concoroia. 
Dimdle  rinaciri  in  effetto  alia  8^  Sua  U 
piirgar  queata  imputatione,  ansi  qudla  d'aver 
oontribuito  a  tirare  nd  auo  aeuao  tutti  li 
priudpi  d'ltalia  appreaso  quali  volera,  iiolo- 
ria  eaaendo  la  condotta  non  aolo  di  quelli  di 
Parma,  auo  feudatario,  ma  deDa  caaa  di 
Rorenie:  onde  la  sola  cautela  coatante  ddla 
^'er*  Republica  ha  data  aoggetione  al  papa 
e  documento  agli  altri,  mercandone  per6  im- 
ffichtata  odioaiti  appreaao  Francesi  che  topra 
di  lei  fU  da  Sua  B**  acaricata.** 


from  usiirpatioo.  He  coaodved  the  bopc; 
readily  auggeated  hx  hia  natunl  likin|^  for 
the  French,*  that  dther  there  would  not  be 
war,  or  that  it  would  be  waged  to  no  purpose 
sj^at  the  forces  of  that  unconquerea  nm- 
tion :  and  giving  into  the  bdief  that  the 
monarchy  woula  maintain  itself  united,  he 
did  not  reckon  upon  deserving  oontempt  for 
augnrfaig  as  much,  errii^  with  the  taotletj 
of  a  Spaniard,  which  m  such  a  case  had 
reasons  of  necesdty  rather  than  of  poU^. 
The  result  has  informed  us  of  the  other  con* 
siderations  which  ought  to  have  presented 
themsdvea.  That  fierce  cload,whidiiealoa|qr» 
envy,  and  interest  had  raised  in  m  allied 
powers  with  the  view  of  crushing  the  pro> 
lect  suspected  to  exist  in  France  for  e^mb- 
liahing  an  universal  monardiy.  gathered, 
burst,  and  continued  to  rage,  fktsl  alike  to 
foes  and  friends. ....  The  fiench  succeeded 
for  a  long  while  every  way  in  their  stndioiis 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  credit  with  the 
pope  of  bdng  invindble,  who,  full  of  confi- 
dence, while  tadtly  followin|f  their  connsel% 
came  to  be  praised  by  the  mcautioua  for  m 
conduct  that  edipsed  that  of  everybody  elae: 
for  wher^  the  moat  serene  republic  in  per- 
ticular,  seemed  to  observe  a  sincne  neutrality, 
auffered  loaaea  in  the  aubatance  of  ita  siih> 
iects,  offences  to  decorum  and  the  soom  of 
Doth  parties,  he,  on  the  contrary,  while  fro- 
fessiug  neutrality,  and  threatening  at  the 
same  time  to  break  it  immediatelv  again^ 
the  party  which  should  offend  him,  but 
havinr  a  aecret  understanding  with  the 
Frenra,  had  his  friendship  ciutiva  ed  bj 
than  and  met  with  defence  at  no  cost,  and 
was  respectfully  treated  by  the  impenaliata 
in  order  that  lie  might  have  no  pretext  for 
hmng  down  the  appearance  of  neutrality. 
Hia  atatea  for  a  time  were  unaasailed;  be 
aaw  censures  respected  in  the  midst  of  aruia ; 
and  fleets  of  heretics  appeared  in  hi:i  aeaa 
without  the  least  outrage.  But  the  Frendi 
reverses,  particularly  in  Italy,  have  showed 
whether  praiaea  were  then  deserved  either 
hy  conduct  or  fortune,  and  if  the  sound  and 
sincere  recommendations,  made  to  him  by 
your  excellencies,  repeatedly,  thronzh  your 
ministers,  to  be  staunchly  impartial  as  the 
common  father,  so  as  to  render  himself  arbi- 
ter and  venerated  for  his  own  advantage  and 
that  of  Christendom,  and  to  augment  hia 
troops  under  good  officers  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  respect  against  the  intem- 
perance of  others,  should  he  held  up  as  un- 
nappy  counsels,  even  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  proffered  them.  Tlie  fruil  of 
having  preferred  more  oblique  arts  and 
efforts  at  economy,  the  worst  political  ad- 
viser, was  the  suffering  afterwarda  and  till 
now  of  what  is  known,  but  what  is  more, 
with  the  appearance  of  not  suffering  without 
cenaure  before  the  tribunal  of  fame,  to  which 
princes  themaelvea  muat  bow.  He  dispatch- 
ed, aa  he  adduced  in  his  defence,  nundoa 
extraordinary  for  universal  peace,  without 
regard  to  tne  cost  and  to  the  insult  of  the 
exclusion  met  with  at  Vienna :  he  proposed 
laws,  contracta,  armistices  for  the  particular 
quiet  of  this  province,  but  out  of  time  and 
after  that  the  demonstrations  of  partiality 
I  remarked  iit  the  begraning  and  in  the  pro* 
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grets  of  aflkin,  had  introduced  worms  into 
the  best  seeds:  wheure  to  have  rendered 
himself  once  suspected  was  to  deprive  leal 
of  authority,  and  to  reduce  to  perpetual 
impotency  the  principal  instrument  of  con- 
cord. Uis  holiness,  in  fact,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  clear  himself  of  this  imputation,  also 
of  that  of  having  contributed  to  drag,  as  he 
thought  proper,  all  the  princes  of  Italj  alter 
whom  he  pleased,  the  conduct  not  only  of 
the  prince  of  Parma,  his  vassal,  but  of  the 
house  of  Florence  being  notorious:  hence  the 
constant  caution  of  the  most  serene  republic 
has  given  matter  of  reflection  to  the  pope 
and  proof  to  the  rest,  bartering  for  tnese 
indeed  unmerited  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
French  which  was  discharged  upon  her  by 
his  holiness.] 

I5d. 

Lorenxo  Tiepolo  K'  ProC  Relatione  di  Roma,  1712. — [Lorenso  Tiepolo,  knight,  procurator. 
Report  from  Rome.]    (40  leaves.) 

Hie  rivalry  between  the  spiritual  and  secular  forum  (jurisdiction)  challenged  more  and 
more  attention  every  year.    L.  Tiepolo  begins  with  it  at  once. 

But  this  be  does  with  unusual  earnestness.  The  materials,  says  he,  have  been  purposely 
complicated ;  to  disentangle  them,  to  allow  the  secular  powers  to  have  all  that  is  their  own. 
snd  vet  not  to  infringe  upon  the  reverence  due  to  tne  papal  see,  one  would  need  have  a 
double  measure  of  the  grace  of  God. 

H||first  describes  anew  the  personal  character  of  Clement  XI.  He  too  admires  his  learn- 
ing, nis  zeal,  his  affability  and  moderation ;  vet  possibly,  says  he,  they  may  not  have  their 
only  allovi  able  aim,  virtue  itself,  apart  from  human  by>considerations,  and  on  that  account 
they  may  not  be  blessed  by  Qod :  possibly  the  seal  with  which  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
government  is  attended  with  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  own  deserts,  and  is  directed  less  to 
the  thing  itself  than  to  the  praise  and  respect  that  may  accrue  from  it: — praise  is  all-power- 
ful with  him ;  his  physician,  for  example,  takes  advantage  of  this  tendency,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  his  influence;  flattery  inflames  him  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  holy  see:  — 
hence  it  follows  that  he  pays  so  Uttle  regard  to  the  rights  of  princes  and  states :  those  who 
are  about  him  venture  so  far  as  to  speak  of  these  in  so  »comful  a  manner  as  comports 
neither  with  the  high  position  of  the  pope,  nor  perhaps  even  with  Christian  charity. 

From  the  pope  he  passes  to  his  minister,  whom  he  as  little,  ss  his  predecessors,  considers 
particularly  distinguished,  and  thinks  him  fitted  for  subordinate  ser\'ices,  not  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  1.  Cardinal  Albani. — ^The  pope  had  twice  waited  till  after  his  mission  before  he 
named  him  a  cardinal.  The  court  approved  this  nomination,  for  thus  it  believed  it  might 
find  a  means  of  access  to  the  pope,  an  interest  (with  him);  yet  Clement  XI.  gave  him  httle 
or  no  influence. 


"  £  certo  che  1'  autoriti  del  card**  nipote 
non  apparisce  a  quel  segno  che  per  1'  ordina- 
rio  a'  naveva  veduto  in  quella  corte." 


[It  is  certain  that  the  authority  of  the  car- 
dinal-nephew does  not  appear  to  the  degree 
that  has  been  ordinanly  seen  at  that  court.] 


2.  The  secretary  of  state,  cardinal  Paulncci,  good  at  heart,  but  not  quite  a  very  fit  person, 
dependent  on  the  pope  with  a  kind  of  fear.    3.  Corradini,  auditor  of  the  pope: 


"  Dotto  nel  dritto,  ma  di  non  uguale  espe- 
rienza  negli  interessi  dei  principi :— ^orte  nell' 
imp^^o,  ma  pieghevole  alia  ragione." 


[Learned  in  the  laws,  but  not  equally  ex- 
perienced in  the  interests  of  the  princes : — 
strong  in  keeping  engagements,  but  pliable 
to  reason.] 

The  only  one  to  whom  a  man  durst  thoroughly  commit  himself:  it  was  useful  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  him  where  one  was  unquestionably  in  the  right :  less  so  where  the  case  was  doubtful ; 
—he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  nephew ;  it  was  even  believed  that  the  latter  had  pro- 
moted him  to  the  cardinalship  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  removed  from  being  nearer  to  the 
pope.  4.  Orighi,  secretary  of  the  Consmta,  the  rival  of  Corradini,  who,  on  that  account, 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  nephew. 


**  Pare  che  piik  con  1'  aocortessa  et  adnla- 
tione  che  con  la  fermezsa  et  ingenuity  abbia 
avansato  la  sua  fortuua." 


[It  seems  he  has  advanced  his  fortune 
more  by  penetration  and  flattery  than  by 
firmness  and  ingenuousness.] 


5.  Cardinal  Sagripante,  datarius,  who  had  become  rich  only  by  parsimony,  strict  in  hit 
affairs,  removed  from  all  politics.  The  dataria  were  falling  off  more  and  more  every  day ; 
even  in  Spain,  fraudulent  proceedings  were  no  longer  tolerated ;  hence  it  happened  that 
thow  cardinals  who  did  not  know  how  to  manage  their  property — "  si  pub  dire  essere  im 
distintivo  ddl'  abbadie  de*  cardinali  il  ritrovare  le  case  in  abandono  e  le  chiese  dirocate^ 
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— [it  might  be  Mud  to  be  the  true  distuctive  mark  of  the  abbeys  of  the  cardinals,  to  find  the 
houses  m  a  state  of  disorder  and  the  churches  in  niins]— could  no  longer  mainf  in  tbcsr 
former  solendour.  Were  there  to  be  a  papal  election,  still  would  the  creatures  of  Clement 
XL  hanUjr  attach  themseWes  closely  to  cardinal  Albaui,  just  because  of  hia  haTing  little 
iufluence. 

Aud  now  Tiepolo  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  political  matters.  As  we  have  said,  his 
point  of  riew  is  politico-ecclesiastical ;  he  discusses  the  controversies  betwixt  the  Romaa 
court  and  the  princes ;  it  was  said  that  the  pope  had  an  equal  affection  for  all :  bat  it  might 
better  be  said,  he  has  an  equally  cold  affection,  an  equally  low  esteem  for  alL 


**  E'  ben  vero  che  se  pochi  pontefici  si  hanno 

Sreso  a  tal  punto  quest'  assuuto  di  far  pompa 
i  siiperioritik  sopra  i  principi,  6  funa  di  due 
che  anche  pochi  pontefici  hanno  havuto  la 
sfortuna  uruale  al  presente  di  non  poter 
nscire  da^"iropegni  volontariamente  con  gli 
stessi  pnudpi  presi.  se  non  con  oiialche  di- 
minutione  del  suo  honore.  Pure  se  na  qaalche 
interna  inclinatione,  quest'  h  ripoeta  rerso  la 
Francia,  bench^  quelia  corte  repUcatamente 
si  do^a  delle  sue  partialitll  vento  la  ca^a  d' 
Austria,  e  in  fatti  in  piil  incontri  1'  eveiito  ha 
comprovato  i  suoi  lamenti,  ma  perch^  ha  ha- 
vuto tutta  la  parte  il  timore.  in  ci^  la  corte 
di  Vienna,  o  sia  a  caso  o  per  la  cognitione, 
rilevata  del  vero  temperamruto  del  nontefioe 
ha  nel  trattar  seco  fstta  la  profittevole  scielta 
delle  minacrir  e  delle  apprensioni." 


[It  is  true  indeed  that  if  few  popes  have 
gone  to  such  a  point  in  assuming  to  make  a 
pompous  display  of  superioli^  OTcr  the 
princes,  there  is  abundant  ground  to  amy  that 
few  popes,  too,  equal  to  the  present,  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  escape  from 
engagements  voluntarily  contracted  with  the 
same  princes,  unless  with  some  kwa  <rf  hon- 
our. However,  if  he  has  any  inward  lesuiing; 
that  lies  towards  France,  almough  that  court 
has  repeatedly  complained  of  his  partiaUty 
towanls  the  house  of  Austria,  and  in  fisct,  on 
most  occasions,  the  event  has  proved  its  oom- 

{>laints  to  lie  well-founded,  but  (only)  becaase 
ear  has  had  everjrthing  to  do  with  it.  In 
this  the  court  of  Vienna,  whether  accidentally 
or  knowin^r,  encouraged  by  the  tme  temper 
of  the  pontiff,  has,  in  treating  with  him,  made 
the  profitable  dioioe  of  threats  and  of  appce- 
hensions.] 

These  general  remarks  he  then  extends  to  individual  states  until  he  comes  to  Ventte,  on 
whose  concerns,  though  now,  it  is  true,  of  no  importance  to  the  world  at  Urge,  he  dwdls 
at  most  length. 

15V. 

ReUtione  di  Anrlrea  Comer  K'  ritomato  dall*  amb^  di  Roma,  1724,  25  Loflio. — [BqMVt 
of  Andrew  Comer,  knight,  on  his  rotnra  from  the  Roman  embassy.  25ui  July,  1724.1 

(42  leaves.) 

Thus  keen  were  the  antipathies  excit^'d  by  Clement  XI.,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions  and 
a  blameless  behaviour.  Here,  where  he  once  more  appears  on  the  scene,  we  see,  notwith- 
standing, that  at  least  after  his  death  the  public  voice  very  much  chsnged.  I^en  erenrbody 
admired  him  :  even  those  ioined  in  aiipl.-iiiding  him  who  shortly  before  had  censured  him. 
It  was  found,  a  thing  which  liad  never  boon  believed,  that  if  at  times  he  had  promised  more 
than  he  could  perfonn,  it  had  really  l)c<*n  from  good  nature.  It  came  to  light  that  from  his 
private  means  nc  had  dispensed  the  richest  dms,  the  amount  of  which,  during  the  twenty 
ycArs  of  his  reieii,  came  to  one  niilhon  of  scuili :  a  simi  which,  with  a  good  conscience,  faie 
might  ha^e  anplied  to  his  family.  Corner  relates  that  Clement,  shortly  before  hia  death, 
asked  card.nal  Hannibal,  his  nephew,  to  forgive  him  for  havinir  left  his  ikmily  so  ill  provided 
for.  (••  Parent  che  il  oontificato  di  Clemente  sik  stato  effimero,  ouando  fu  de'  m^  lunghi.") — 
[(It  will  appear  that  Clement's  pontificate  has  been  ephemeral,  althou^  one  <^  the  longest.)! 

The  change  that  had  been  expected  appeared  in  the  conclave.  The  whole  coU^^  hadC 
with  few  exceptions,  been  renewiAi  under  Clement  XI. :  but  as  cardinal  Albani  had  had  but 
little  share,  as  in  the  government  in  general,  so  also  in  those  nominations,  the  cardinals 
divided  themselves  according  to  their  nations.  Pauluoci,  secretary  of  state,  as  we  know,  to 
the  former  pope,  was  first  proposed,  but  count  Althan,  the  imperial  ambassador,  de^aied 
that  his  master  would  never  acknowledge  Paulucci  as  pope:  he  threw  out  this  hint  for  the 
consideration  of  their  eminences.  Now,  already  previous  to  this,  some  friends  of  the  Albani 
funily  had  cast  their  eyes  on  Michael  Angelo  Conti :  one  of  them,  monsignor  Riviera,  be- 
came secretary  to  the  conclave.  First,  he  spoke  about  it  to  cardinal  Spinola,  who,  after  he 
had  made  inouiries,  and  found  that  Conti  was  not  disliked,  put  himself  with  MtiafiKtion  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  and  proposed  him.  Count  Althan  made  inquiries  at  his  conrt.  Hence 
it  came  to  operate  in  Conti's  favour  that  he  had  been  nuncio  in  Portugal,  and  there  had 
obuined  the  favour  of  queen  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  VL  The  Austrian 
court  was  in  ftivour  <rf  Couti;  the  whole  Austrian  connection,  Portugal  and  Poland  in  par- 
ticular, might  be  reckoned  upon.  The  S{)anish  ambassador  likewise  sent  inqniriea  to  his 
court ;  its  answer  was  not  favourable,  but  it  arrived  too  late :  meanwhile  Innocent  XIIL  had 
been  already  elected  (8th  May,  172ij. 

Innocent  possessed  strikmg  qualifications  for  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  secular  go- 
verpment  Only  he  wss  of  a  sickly  constitution  of  body,  and  hence  was  very  sparing  in 
giving  audiences.  In  return,  however,  it  «  as  of  importance  to  have  an  audience  with  iSm: 
one  stood  in  the  place  of  many.  He  was  very  good  at  the  comprehenaion  of  acaae,  and'gave 
"cunte  replies.    Tlie  Maltese  ambassador,  says  Comer,  will  remember  how,  after  a  — — 
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what  •tormy  petition  for  suocoar,  the  pope  instantW  gave  him  his  blening,  and  rang  the  beU 
for  him  to  go  away.  When  the  Porta|^eae  ambaisador  demanded  tM  elevation  of  the 
Bicchi  above  mentioned  to  the  cardinalthip.  Innocent  would  at  last  no  longer  listen  to  him 
("  non  ritrovaudo  merito  nel  prelato  e  pasaando  napn.  tutti  il  riguardi  che  potea  avere  par 
ana  corona  di  cui  era  stato  protettore")  [(not  finding  merit  in  the  prelate,  and  passing  over 
■U  the  grounds  of  respect  be  could  have  for  a  crown  of  which  he  had  been  the  protector)]. 

The  Roman  families  that  claimed  kindred  with  Innocent  XII L,  who  hoped  to  have  been 
promoted  by  him,  found  themselves  much  deceived;  even  his  nephews  could  only  with  diiS- 
cnlty  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  12,000  ducats,  which  had  now  become  the  usual  income  ot 
a  nephew. 

The  pope's  main  efforts  were  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  controversies  on  the 
church's  jurisdiction;  yet  in  this  he  was  nowise  universally  successfiiL  A  better  mutual 
idation  was  formed  with  the  imperial  court :  as  in  couseqaence  of  the  above  election  was 
naturally  to  be  expected. 

158. 

Relatione  del  N.  H.  Pietro  Capello  K'  ritomato  d'  ambasciator  di  Roma,  1728,  6  Mario. — 
fReport  by  N.  H.  Pietro  Capello,  Knight,  on  his  return  as  ambassador  from  Rome,  6th 
March,  1728.]     (14  leaves.) 

Innocent  XIIL  died  so  early  as  the  7th  of  March,  1724,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than 
34  months. 

Capello,  who  furtlier  had  been  sent  to  Innocent  XIII.,  agrees  with  his  predecessor  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  that  pontiff.    He  considen  him  pacific,  possessed  of  a  good  judg 
ment,  considerate,  steady  in  what  he  undertook.     He  confirms  the  rumour  that  the  naming 
of  Dubois  as  a  cardinal,  to  which  he  bad  been  induced  by  a  regard  to  that  person's  power 
and  influence,  had  filled  this  pope  with  painful  scruples  in  his  last  moments. 

"La  di  lui  morte  fh  ben  un'  ai^mento 
delle  -piik  morali  riflessioni :  meutre  attaccato 


da  acnipoli  di  coscienza,  tarlo  che  non  lascia 
di  rodere  auco  la  mente  dei  papi,  non  pot^ 
mai  lasciarsi  persuailere  a  compire  la  nomina 
di  q^iiattro  csrdinali  nella  vacanza  d'  altret- 
tanti  cappelli :  e  per  quello  si  h  potnto  isco- 
prire,  fu  giudicato  che  non  sentisse  di  consu- 
mare  una  tale  elettione  forse  per  pentimento 
d'  aveme  eseguita  hIcuu'  altra  con  maniere 
atte  a  turbare  la  di  lui  delicata  coscienza. 
Tale  non  ordinaho  accidente  partorl  funeste 
conseguense  alia  di  lui  casa,  a  favor  della 
auale  non  restb  alcun  partite  da  disponere 
aopo  la  di  lui  morte :  ma  con  tutto  cio  vi  fu 
uuiversale  argomeiito  per  giudicar  molto 
(jeue  di  sua  persona,  che  dimostrb  per  taU 
Huoi  ottimi  sentimenti  un  spirito  egualmcnte 
uobile  che  rassegnato." 


[His  death  was  truly  a  theme  for  the  most 
moral  reflections :  while  attacked  bv  scruples 
of  conscience,  a  worm  which  faiu  not  to 
gnaw  the  mind  of  the  popes,  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  penuaded  to  cloae  the 
nomination  of  four  cardinals  for  the  same 
number  of  vacant  hats :  and  in  so  far  as  could 
be  discovered,  it  was  judged  that  he  did  not 
like  to  cany  through  such  an  election  per- 
haps from  having  repented  of  having  made 
some  other  in  such  a  manner  aa  was  fitted 
to  disturb  his  delicate  conscience.  Sudi  an 
unusual  occurrence  produced  sad  conse- 
quences to  his  family,  in  whose  favour  there 
remained  no  party  to  make  dlnpositious  after 
his  death :  but  with  all  that  there  was  there 
an  universal  reason  for  judging  verv  favour- 
ably of  his  character,  which  showed  by  such 
his  most  excellent  sentiments,  a  spirit  equally 
noble  and  resigned.] 

Benedict  XIII.  followed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1724.  Capello  thinks  him  very  different 
from  his  predecessor :  particiihurly  resolute  and  ardent  in  aN  ecclesiastical  mattera.  He  re- 
marks that  there  were  few  distinguished  persons  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  no  strong  Ac- 
tion, and  no  prospect  of  such  being  formed  under  Benedict,  as  already  the  rivalry  between 
Coscia  and  Fiui  was  not  allowed  to  go  so  far.  There  was  indeed  a  ftction  of  crowns,  but  it 
had  no  proper  stability.  A  great  impression  was  produced  at  court  by  the  duke  of  Savoy 
at  length  obtaining  his  objects.  Capello  concludes  ftom  this  that  with  time  people  may 
succeed  in  getting  everything  here  (at  Rome).  He  requires  only  quietness :  the  eagerness 
a  man  feels  for  his  own  affair  must  never  vent  itself  in  complaints. 

Capello  now  goes  more  closely  into  properly  Venetian  interests.  Firet,  he  demonstrates 
anew  that  Venice  must  enforce  a  more  settled  respect  for  itself  at  Rome.  He  once  more 
suggests  how  the  pope  should  be  dealt  with.  One  mnst  endeavour  to  be  always  (lining 
him  over  with  ecclesiastical  courtesies,  and  to  influence  his  inchni^ons  without  bemg  ob- 
served. After  this  he  passes  more  minutely  into  secular  circumstances,  particulariy  com- 
merce. It  would  appear  that  the  Roman  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
had  very  seriously  contemplated  commercial  and  industrial  improvements. 

The  people  of  Dulcigno  and  Ragusa  drove  a  trade  in  Ancona,  which  was  not  very  welcome 
to  the  Venetians.  In  particular,  they  imported  a  deal  of  wax  which  used  to  be  got  formerly 
from  Venice,  and  whicn  people  had  now  begun  to  manufacture  in  the  church  state. 

Iimocent  XII.  had  commenced  the  building  of  St.  Michael's  a  Ripa ;  Clement  XI.  had 
enlarged  it :  its  importance  was  now  enhanced  with  woollen  and  silk  manofisctures :  ''dalla 
fignra  d'  un'  ospitale,  dove  per  cariti  alimentavano  molti  giovani,  fu  convortita  con  ampKfi- 
catione  di  sito  e  con  grandissima  ginnta  di  fabriche  in  una  casa  di  oommercio,  nella  quale 
a  presente  si  travagliano  le  manifatture  di  lana  e  di  seta  "  [from  the  figure  of  an  hospital 
where  many  yotiiig  peraons  were  charitably  alimented,  it  was  converted,  by  enlurging  thf 
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ntt,  and  by  a  rery  great  addition  of  building,  iuto  a  hoiue  of  oommerae  in  wbicfa 
&ctures  of  wool  and  ailk  are  at  preaent  carried  on].    Already  were  there  dotha  made  w] 
riralled  thoae  of  France,  and  were  exported  through  Ancooa  to  Turkqr  «ul  Spain.    But 
will  give  the  whole  paatage  aa  it  atanus. 


"  In  qiieato  aontaoio  edifido  vi  ai  ^  intro- 
dotta  la  fabrica  degl'  arazai  con  egual  per- 
fettione  di  quelli  che  si  travagliano  in  Fian- 
dra  et  in  Francia :  e  \i  ^  fondato  un  lanificio, 
nel  quale  vi  entra  la  Una  et  eacono  i  panni 
perfetionati  di  tutto  puuto.  La  fabnca  di 
Beta  dipendente  da  questo  luogo  s'  esercita  in 
piik  contrade  di  Roma,  e  quelle  della  lana  aono 
in  tanti  generi  divise,  con  idea  d'  adattarie 
all'  U80  del  paese  p«r  liaveme  con  un  spaccto 
facile  il  pronto  ntratto.  Si  fabricano  in  S. 
Michele  tutti  li  panni  per  le  militie,  li  scoti 
per  aervitio  de'  monaateij,  le  tele  di  tutti  i 
generi  per  il  restiario  delle  ciurme,  e  li  panni 
aonuo  diviai  in  varii  generi  che  rcatano  dis- 
tribuiti  per  una  data  quantiti,  con  obligo 
alii  mercanti  di  fame  1'  eaito.  Di  recente  ai 
h  dato  anco  mano  alia  fabrica  di  panni  colo- 
rati  ad  uso  di  Francia,  che  paasano  in  An- 
cona  e  SinigagLa  per  concambio  alle  mercan- 
tie  che  vengono  di  Turchia.  In  aomma,  la 
caaa  di  S.  Michele  h  una  delle  piii  vaate  idee 
che  poaaa  esser  com  pita  da  un  principe 
grande,  e  aarebbe  ticuramente  1'  emporio  di 
tutta  r  Italia,  ae  non  fosse  costituita  in  una 
tittiL  dove  ad  ogn'  altra  coaa  si  peiisa  che  al 
commercio  et  adU  mercatura,  easeodo  diretti 
questi  gran  capitali  da  una  congregatione  di 
tre  carainali,  tra  quali  vi  h  il  segretario  di 
atato,  aempre  occupato  e  divertito  ne'  piik 
gr^vi  affan  del  govemo.  Con  tutto  ci6 
auesta  caaa  di  commercio  anasiate  con  flori- 
aetaa,  e  colli  suoi  travag\j  a'  alimentano  mi< 
ffliara  di  persoue  ricavandoai  dalle  sue  mani- 
nitture  pronto  il  ritratto.  La  fabrica  degl' 
arazai  si  roaiitiene  da  se  stessa,  perch6  si  la- 
vora  ad  uso  de'  particolari,  et  il  ma^gior  ef- 
fetto  di  questi  lavori  at  h  qnello  desiaerabile 
a  tutti  li  stati,  che  il  danaro  non  esca  ad  im- 
piuguare  1'  eatere  nationi." 


[In  thia  smnptuooa  edifice  there  has  been 
introduced   the   mannfacture    of    tapeatr^, 
equal  to  thoae  worked  in  Flandera  and  in 
France:   and  there  haa  been  established  a 
woollen  mannfurtory  there,  hito  which  wool 
is  introduced,  and  out  of  which  there  eonw 
forth  dotha  perfect  iu  every  respect.    Hie 
manufacture  of  silk  dependent  on  thia  plaee 
ia  carried  on  in  many  of  the  territories  d 
Rome,  and  those  of  wool  are  divided  into  so 
many  different  kinda  with  the  idea  oi  aduiC- 
ing  them  to  the  uae  of  the  countries,  in  oraer 
to  have  from  .them  a  prompt  profit  with  a 
ready  sale.    There  are  manufactured  at  St. 
Michael's  all  the  dotha  for  the  aoldiers,  the 
tcoti  for  the  uae  of  the  monaateries,  linens  of 
an  sorts  for  the  use  of  the  common  people 
and  the  clotha  are  divided  into  rarioua  idnds 
which  are  diatnbuted  by  a  given  quantity, 
with  an  obKgatioo  on  the  merchants  to  make 
a  aale  of  them.*    Of  late,  too,  measures  bavw 
been  taken  for  the  manufacture  of  colottred 
doths  after  the  custom  of  France^  whidi  pass 
into  Ancona  and  Sinigaglia  in  exchange  for 
warea  coming  from  liirkey.    On  the  whole 
the  establishment  of  St.  Nicholaa  ia  one  of 
the  vastest  ideaa  that  could  be  executed  bj  a 
great  prince,  and  would  certainly  be  the  em- 
porium of  all  Italy,  had  it  not  been  placed 
m  a  city  where  evei^thing  ia  thought  of  but 
commerce  and  trade,  these  large  capitala  b^ 
ing  directed  by  a  congregation  of  Uiree  cai^ 
dinals,  among  whom  ia  the  aecretarr  of  atate, 
(who  is)  alwaya  occupied,  and  haa  hia  atten- 
tion drawn  off  by  the  gravest  aftaira  of  the 
government.    With  aU  that,  thia  commer- 
cial establishment  ia  in  a  flouriahing  condi- 
tion, aud  thousands  of  people  are  aupported 
by  the  employment  it  gives,  a  prompt  return 
bein^  received  from  its  mauumctures.    The 
weaving  of  tapestry  supports  itaelf,  the  manu- 
facture being  carried  on  for  the  advantage  of 
private  individuals,  and  the  greateat  reauU 
of  these  labours  is  that  most  desirable  one 
for  all  states,  that  mone^  does  not  go  away 
for  the  fattening  of  foreign  nationa.Q 

How  extraordinary,  that  a  Venetian  should  advise  his  native  dty  to  take  an  industrial 
establishment  of  the  popes  for  its  model.  Already  had  they  also  hit  upon  inatitntifMia  for 
the  culture  of  the  mind  which  he  recommenda  for  imitation. 


"Oltre  le  arti  mecaniche  vi  sono  pure  le 
arti  liberali,  che  servono  ad  omamento  ed 
utiUt4  dellu  fttato.  II  solo  nome  di  Roma  ed 
il  credito  degli  antichi  suoi  monumenti  at- 
trae  a  se  stessa  molte  eatere  natioui  et  in 
particolare  gli  oltramontani.  Sono  in  quella 
dtti  instituite  molte  accademie,  dove  oltrelo 
studio  dclle  belle  lettere  non  meno  fiorisce 

2uellu  della  pittnrae  scoltura  :  oltre  quella  di 
iampidoglio,  che  sussiste  sotto  la  protettione 
di  quel  rettagho  d'  autoritk  eserdtata  con 
tanto  credito  ne'  aecoli  passati  da  quella  in- 
aigne  republica.  Ve  ne  sono  pure  anco 
dell'  altre  instituite  e  govemate  dall'  eatere 


[Besides  the  mechanical  arts,  there  are  the 
Uberal  arts  which  serve  for  the  ornament  and 
utility  of  the  state.  The  name  alone  of 
Rome,  and  the  reuown  of  its  andent  iikmiu- 
meuts,  attract  many  foreign  nations  to  it, 
particularly  those  beyond  the  Alps.  Many 
academies  have  been  instituted  in  that  city, 
where,  besides  the  study  of  literatare,  there 
no  less  flourishes  that  of  painting  and  aculp- 
ture:  besides  that  of  Campidoglio,  which 
subsists  under  the  safeguard  of  that  direction 
on  the  part  of  authority,  (?)  which  waa  exer- 
dsed  with  so  much  credit  in  past  ages  by 
that   distinguished  republic.      There,   like- 


1  Thta  ■rntonw  fa  oNcare,  bat  mmim  Io  m«an  that  tin  mcrehanta  had  to  Uik*  •  profMvtloa  o        

«f  eloch,  md  obli«wl  Umomlirm  to  mII  all,  and  rttnra  nont  lUMter  Um:  prvt.  zt  oTtU  not  bohif  lilMd.~Ta. 
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natioiii,  tni  le  quafi  li  distingue  queUa  che 
■iissisite  ool  nome  delta  ooroua  di  Franda." 


wia^  there  are  other  inttitimons  besides, 

governed   too  by  foreign    nations,  amocg 

which  that  subsisting  under  the  name  of  the 

crown  of  France,  is  cUstinguished.] 

Now,  the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  in  Venice  likewise,  a  similar  academy  shoidd  be 

instituted.    In  Venice,  too,  there  were  the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity.    Even  Bologna 

had  been  able  to  undertake  something  similar  with  great  success ! 

Moreover,  with  the  teudendes  indicated  b^  Correr,  some  others  of  a  congenial  kind 
were  further  associated  at  that  time,  upon  which  other  memorials  supply  us  with  informa- 
tion. 

159. 

Osservationi  della  preaente  situatione  dello  stato  ecclesiastico  con  alcuni  progetti  utili  al 
governo  civile  ed  ecouomico  per  ristabiUre  V  erario  della  rev'*  camera  apostolica  dalli 
paMati  e  correnti  suoi  discapiti. — [Observations  on  the  present  situation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  with  some  projects  useful  for  the  civil  and  economical  government  for  restor- 
ing  the  treasury  of  the  most  reverend  apostoUc  chamber  from  its  past  and  current 
losses.]    (MS.  Rom.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  conviction  prevailed  over  the  whole 
south  of  Europe  that  matters  were  m  a  bad  state,  that  people  had  unwarrantably  neglected 
themselves;  there  was  a  spirit  abroad  which  felt  the  need  of  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
lonjg^  to  introduce  it.  How  much  was  there  written  and  attempted  in  Spaiu  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  finances  and  commerce!  In  the  church-state  the  Testameuio  politico  d'un 
aocademico  Fiorentino,  Colouia,  1734 — which  suggests  the  means  by  which  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer  might  be  unproved — id  still  held  in  good  repute.  In 
^t,  it  is  a  well-intentioned,  clever  piece  of  writing,  going  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  and 
full  of  sound  observations.  We  find  something  more,  however,  than  the  efforts  of  mere  pri- 
vate persons.  In  the  collectioas  of  that  time  we  find  a  number  of  projects,  calculations,  and 
plans  for  the  same  object,  more  or  less  official  The  above  Osservationi,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Political  TesUment,  form  a  document  of  this  kind,  intended  for  Clement  XII. 
nimself.  The  author  seeks,  in  particular,  to  apecify  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  had  to 
be  removed. 

After  dwelling  for  a  time  ou  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  so  many  murders  taking  place  in 
the  church-state,  even  beyond  Rome  and  the  four  lections  still  amounting  to  a  thousand — 
the  author  thinks  people  must  look  to  what  other  prmces  do  against  this  evil — he  conies  to 
the  finances.  He  represents  the  deficit  at  1,200,000  scudi  a-year.  He  proposes  as  follows: 
1.  A  reform  of  the  officers,  who  draw  large  pay  without  so  much  as  residing  at  their  garri- 
aons.  2.  The  restriction  of  the  disbursements  of  the  palace.  3.  The  administration  of  the 
dogana  by  the  state  itself,  instead  of  farming  them,  which  he  condemns  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  the  fanner  of  the  customs  opposed  the  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures. 
4.  The  limitation  of  the  influence  of  subaltern  officials,  who  looked  upon  it  as  to  their  advan- 
tage that  the  taxes  should  be  increased.  He  remarks  that  the  annona  (raising  of  com)  could 
not  maintain  itself,  for  this  reasou,  among  others,  that  there  was  so  much  importation  from 
Turkey  and  the  North.  What  most  of  all  amases  him  is,  that  so  much  money  should  go 
out  of  the  country  for  cattle,  oil,  and  wine,  all  which  people  had  even  in  superabundance  at 
home.  Of  what  consequence  was  it  that  people  should  pay  a  little  dearer  for  these  articles, 
if,  in  return,  money,  "  the  blood  of  the  state,  had  but  its  proper  circulation.  The  owners  of 
stock  in  the  Monti,  who  draw  interest  without  residing  in  the  country,  ought  at  least  to  be 
taxed,  as  was  the  case  even  with  the  feudatories  in  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  state  of  the  Mark,  which  fell  off  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  every  year,  he  thinks 
particularly  lamentable.  He  traces  it  particularly  to  the  burthens  imposed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  com.  Betwixt  June  and  October  it  was  directly  forbidden;  tnen  it  was  permitted 
only  on  payment  of  duties  the  produce  of  which  was  trifling  for  the  exchequer,  the  effect  of 
which,  however,  was  this,  that  strangers  preferred  seeking  cheaper  com  elsewhere.  The 
Sinigaglia  fair  proved  highly  injurious.  It  made  the  country  round  dependent  on  forei^ 
parts:  one  needed  but  to  pass  through  to  Urbino,  the  Mark,  andUmbria,  where  neither  skill 
nor  comfort  was  any  longer  to  be  found,  but  all  was  in  a  state  of  deep  decline. 

The  author  conjures  the  pope  to  appoint  a  congregation  of  a  few  but  select  members  to 
find  ont  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  first  of  all  to  appoint  none  but  fit  and  honest  fuuctionaries, 
but  to  punish  the  rest.  "These  things,"  he  concludes  by  saying,  "are  hoped  for  by  the 
aulgects  of  your  holiness." 

100. 

Provedimento  per  lo  stato  ecdesiaattco. — fPrecantions  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.] 
(MS.  Rom.    Auti^raph  for  the  officers  of  state.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  two  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  mercantile  system  which 
at  that  time  found  so  mudi  acceptance  in  Europe.  And  had  people  but  vigorously  proceeded 
with  it !  Lidustry  would  probably,  in  that  case,  have  taken  a  certain  rise.  But  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  Roman  popes  that  the  subsequent  popes  did  so  entirely  the  opposite  of 
what  had  seemed  good  to  their  predecessors,  llie  paper  lying  before  us  gives  us  an  example 
of  this. 
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In  the  year  1719.  the  importation  of  foreign  cloths  from  Venioe  and  Nanles*  chiefly  too 
from  Germaiiy,  made  such  progress,  that  Clement  felt  himadf  induced  directly  to  nroliibit  k. 
Mention  is  maide  also  in  Vergani  ("  della  importanta  del  nuoro  sistema  di  finauHi*)  [\im  tkt 
importance  of  the  new  system  of  finance)],  of  the  two  decrees  of  7th  August,  1719,  aiid  7di 
August,  1720,  by  which  this  was  accompuslied.  But  when  Vergani  denies  that  thm  did  obv 
good,  he  is  unquestionably  in  error.  Pietro  Capello  remarks  the  spring  that  had  been  bmb 
by  Roman  industry  as  early  as  in  1728.  In  the  Provedimento  before  oa,  ve  are 
aaaured  that  directly  iu  cunseouence  of  that  prohibition  the  manufactures  had  taken  as 
portant  spring.    Innocent  XIII.  and  Benedict  2011.  confirmed  that  prohibitkxL 

"  In  poclii  anni  si  eressero  a  proprie  s;)ese  |  [In  a  few  years  there  were  erected,  at  tibo 
de*  particolari  iu  molte  dtti  e  terre  dello  stato  j  expense  of  individuals  thrmaelves,  in  maiiy 
fabriche  nuoTe  di  lanificii,  di  val  -he,  di  spur-  >  towns  and  lands  of  the  state,  new  nuumfii^ 

i,  di  tintorie  et  altre,  in  specie  a  Roma,    tories  of  woollens,  of  yalche,'  fullin|^HniIlit 


^. 


ami,  Perugia,  Rieti,  Tivoli,  Alatri,  Veroli, 
Begui,  Subiaco,  8.  Severiuo,  Giulianello/' 


dyeing-houses,  and  others,  for  inatanee  at 
Rome,  Nami,  Perugia,  Rieti,  Tiyoli,  Alatri, 
VeroU.  Segni,  Subiaco.  San  Severino,  Ginlift* 

nello.] 

But  a  congr^atioo,  constituted  by  Clement  XII.  in  1735.  was  led  to  remore  the  prdiibi- 
tioii,  and  again  to  permit  the  importation  of  cloth  on  pajrment  (if  a  duty  o{  12  per  cent,  in 
the  provinces  and  20  per  cent  iu  Rome.  The  conse<^uence  was,  at  least  aa  thia  piece  of 
untiug  assures  us.  that  the  establishments  that  had  just  been  founded  went  to  ruin.  It 
calculates  that  a  sum  of  100,000  scudi  went  out  of  the  country  for  cloths.  It^caOa  for  a 
renewal  of  the  prohibition,  and  its  extension  to  silk  goods ;  yet  I  do  not  find  that  it  pro- 
diiced  any  effect. 

161. 

Altri  provedimenti  di  commercio. — [Other  commercial  jmecautions.]  (MS.  Robl) 
(This  presents)  a  conilnnation  of  the  momentary  rise  ot  manufiacturin^  proaperity  anee 
the  above-mentioned  prohibition.  The  old  compliunts  about  the  prohibition  ot  ezportatioa 
are  rrnewed.  So  mucn  came  out  of  Tuscany:  but  would  any  one  take  thither  ao  mudi  aaa 
bushel  of  com,  he  would  for  that  incur  the  forfeiture  of  his  property,  excommunicatioa,  aye 
even  risk  the  loss  of  life  itself.  Moreover,  here  too  as  in  Germany,  a  very  great  eonftuioa 
of  coins  had  come  in  upon  the  country.  The  papal  coins  were  too  heavy,  although  Innocent 
XI.  an!  Clement  XI.  had  alreadv  coined  lighter  ones.  A  grreat  quantity  of  foreign  mongr, 
subjecting  people  to  much  loss,  broke  in.  The  pope  was  nlled  upon,  on  hia  aid^  to  atiiko 
the  lighter  sorts,  as  had  already  begun  to  be  done  with  the  sechins. 

Yet  other  writings  of  a  like  import  lie  before  us :  to  excerpt  them  aU  wovdd  lead  to  too 
much  detail.  Enough,  if  we  remark  that  the  church-state  also  shared  in  thoae  industrial 
and  economical  tenc^ncies  which  had  ^ized  the  rest  of  Europe,  although  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  constitution,  and  irradicabl**  abuses,  would  not  allow  matters  to  ccune  to  any 
proprrly  successful  result : — the  tranquillity  of  the  aristocracy;  the  charm  attrading  a  hm 
of  eiijoymt-nt,  and  which  had  no  other  object ;  the  sweetness  of  doing  nothing.  Our  coun- 
tr3rman,  Winkelman,  was  in  ecstasy  on  coming  to  Italy  so(»n  after  this  period.  The  life  led 
there  to  Iiini  seemed  a  deliverance  from  the  stirring  activity  and  strict  subordination  of  our 
countries.  The  learned  man  was  in  the  right:  he  wanted  case  and  leisure, an  acknowledged 
character:  he  found  he  must  breathe  a  freer  air:  and  these  thin^.too,  for  the  moment,  and 
for  private  life,  may  be  allowed  to  have  their  weight.  But  a  nation  can  become  proapenma 
and  powerful  only  by  Ktreuuous  exertion  on  all  sides. 

162. 
Relaxione  28  Novembre  1737  del  N.  U.  Aluisc  Mocciiigo  IV.  K'  e  I'roc'  ritomato  di   Roma. 
—[Report  (dated)  28th  November,  1737,  by  the  N.  U.  (?)  Aluise  Mocenigo  IV..  knight 
and  procurator,  on  his  return  from  Rome.]     (Arch.  Ven.) 

Here  wo  see  what  it  was  that,  on  the  side  of  the  govemment,  opposed  the  (general)  pvoa- 
perity.  Mf>renifro  is  nowise  a  fault-finder :  he  acknowledges  the  increase  of  the  tnSe  ol 
Ancona,  and  it  even  suggests  serious  considerations  to  him :  he  thinks  justice  to  be  in  a 
sound  state,  particukrly  at  the  Rota;  but  he  declares  the  administration  to  be  corrupt fW»m 
the  very  foundation:  embezslement  was  the  order  of  the  day :  the  expejiditure  exceeded  the 
income :  there  was  no  help  to  be  looked  for.  Pope  Clement  had  availed  himadf  of  the  eat*- 
blishment  of  lotteries :  but  the  ambassador  considers  them  as  pernicious  to  the  last  denee 
("revidentc  estenninio  c  ruina  de*  popoli")  [(the  evident  destruction  and  ruin  of  the 
people)]. 

His  opinion  of  pojM?  Clement  XII.  is,  that  he  was  more  distinguished  by  the  rifta  of 
a  chevalier  and  of  a  splendid  prelate  than  by  talent  or  capacity  for  sustaining  the  hem^y 
burthen  of  the  popedom.  He  describes  him  and  his  govemment  only  in  the  following 
sketches:—  ^^ 

"  II  pontificato  preaente  influisce  piuttosto  |      [Noble  enterprises  and  magnificence  have 

1  "  Tmlc-lie."  Cun  thh  woni  be  frwn  the  oUtArU  Grmum  word  mMten,  to  b«  In  a  vUt*  of  Italian,  mMkl 
wmiia  mini,  Khcre  rioth.  »rr  puriflnl  hj  violent  i^t<tiitlon ;  f4-  don  H  mtmn  W.lM-hr,  Lf.  WnBoon.  fVvm  tom 
•wulv  inwuf^eiurr  imrorl*.!  tn  n.  tht  Walloon  cuuiitrr.  -T« 
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le  nobUi  intrapteac  e  la  magnifloensa,  tale 
euendo  stata  lempTe  V  iDclinazione  del  papa 
tiuo  dalla  sua  gioventii,  e  tiittavia  nell  etk 
•na  cadente  e  rovinosa  soitenuta  dal  genio  e 
dtfii  esempj  del  card**  Conini  ni{K>te,  che 
pi&  anoora  ti  distingue  nell'  inclinasione  per 
le  belle  arti  e  per  il  modo  affabile  di  trattare 
die  per  un  fondo  di  vera  tuffidenaa  negU 
aflkri  del  govemo.  La  aerie  dei  taccessi  nel 
cadente  pontificato,  in  cui  per  lo  piii  ha  go- 
Temato  1  Eminenaa  Sua,  rende  chiara  testi- 
mnmianm  a  questa  veritk,  e  81  pub  dire  che 
i  ditaapori  violenti  occorsi  quasi  con  tutte  le 
oorti  avrebbono  dovuto  opprimere  il  card'  ni> 
pote,  se  egli  doq  fosse  stato  sostenuto  da  un 
cradito  fondato  in  un  cuore  disinteressato  e 
mancante  piuttoato  per  difetto  di  talento  che 
di  cattiva  TolontJL  Vero  h  che  Roma  non 
•cuaa  in  lui  la  premura  con  cui  vuole  in  ogni 
caao  disporre  di  tutti  gli  affoh  politici,  geloso 
sino  all  eocesso  della  sua  autohti,  e  quindi 
aver  egli  allontanato  dal  ministero  il  card** 
RiTiera,  il  piik  capace  di  tutti  per  gli  afiCari  di 
itato,  ed  aver  ivi  sostituito  il  card' Firau  per 
diapouerne  a  piacere  e  sensa  contrasto.  Per 
altro,  sia  inclinasioue,  sia  virt^  certa  cosa  h 
die  durante  tutto  il  pontificato  di  Clemente 
XII.  nd  corso  di  sette  auui  con  la  disposi- 
aione  aatduta  delli  tesori  pontifitg  la  casa 
Corsini  non  ha  aumentate  le  rendite  sue  pa- 
trimoniali  di  8  m.  acudi  annui,  eaempio  ben 


rare. 


moat  fiiToor  with  the  preaent  gOTemment, 
such  having  always  been  the  pope's  inclina- 
tion from  his  youth  up«  and  uererthelesa  in 
his  declining  and  broken-down  age  sustained 
bj  the  genius  and  examples  of  cardinal  Cor- 
sini, the  nephew,  who  further  is  more  distin- 
guished b^  nis  turn  for  the  fine  arts  and  for 
his  affabilitv  in  tranaacting  business,  than  by 
any  fund  of  true  capadty  for  the  afiaira  of  the 
covemment.  The  course  of  events  in  the 
dedine  of  the  pontificate,  in  which  his  emin- 
ence has  governed  for  the  most  part,  bears 
dear  testimony  to  this  truth,  and  it  may  be 
aud  that  the  keen  disgusts  that  have  arisen 
with  almost  the  whole  court,  muat  have  over- 
whdmed  the  cardinal,  had  he  not  been  sus- 
tained by  a  credit  founded  in  a  disinterested 
heart,  and  in  being  wanting  rather  from  de- 
fect of  talent  than  nt>m  bad  intention.  True 
it  is  that  Rome  does  not  excuse  in  him  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  would,  in  every  case, 
diapose  of  all  political  affairs,  he  bdng  lealoua 
to  excesa  of  nia  authority,  and  for  naving 
therefore  removed  from  the  ministry  cardiniu 
Riviera,  the  moat  capable  of  all  for  atate 
aflGaira,  and  having  put  in  his  place  cardinal 
Fmca,  inorder  tocuapose  oi  these  as  he  pleases 
and  without  wrangling.  However,  be  it  in- 
clination or  be  it  virtue,  it  is  certain  that, 
during  the  whole  pontificate  of  Clement  XII., 
in  the  courae  of  aeven  yeara,  with  the  ponti- 
fical treaaures  at  their  abaolute  diapoaal,  the 
Connni  family  has  not  augmented  its  patri- 
monial revenuea  by  8000  acudi  a-year,  a  very 
rare  example.] 

Tht  i.ephew  in  return  had  great  power,  although  he  did  not  enrich  himself.  The  secretary 
of  atate  was  entirely  dependant  on  nim,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  your  guard  against 
trusting  to  what  might  oe  aaid  by  the  former  when  you  are  not  aure  of  the  latter. 

From  internal  afEura,  Mooenigo  paaaea  to  the  reli^ons  maintained  with  the  other  popes, 
which,  aa  we  have  aaid,  daily  became  more  and  more  unmanageable.  I  quote  at  large  the 
fdlowing  paaaage  because  of  its  important  bearing  on  the  nistory  of  ecdeaiaatical  con- 
tentions. 

[The  court  of  Naples  is  continually  strug- 
gling for  the  abolition  of  the  usual  invest- 
ment with  arguments  legal,  historical,  and 
natural :  nor  would  it  be  (Ufficult  for  it  to 
succeed  there  if  the  king,  Don  Carlo,  would 
consent  to  a  solemn  renunciation  of  all  his 
claims  whatsoever  upon  Castro  and  Rond- 
rlione.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  the  Neapo- 
litans, led  by  the  schools  of  thdr  lawyers,  have 
such  an  aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that 
they  study  every  method  of  disengaging  them- 
sdves  from  dependence  on  the  pope  m  tem- 
poral matters:  and  hence  there  ar^  every 
day,  new  regulations  and  n  w  pretensions  so 
well  sustained  by  able  writers  of  theirs,  that 
the  Roman  court  finds  itself  more  embarrassed 
with  them  than  ever,  and  already  sees  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  a  great  part  in 
order  that  it  may  keep  Mife  what  remains. 
The  main  point  certainly  is,  that  these  re- 
forms tend  chiefly  to  fatten  the  royal  treasury, 
and  hence  to  curtail  the  pontifical  revenues  and 
authority  in  these  states.  Father  Galliani,  a 
man  of  profound  learning  and  erudition,  is 
the  great  advocate  in  Rome  for  the  court  of 
Naplea,  a  man  so  much  the  more  eflkient  in 
as  much  during  his  long  intimacy  with  the 
usages  of  that  metropolia,  he  has  penetrated 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  m^jrstenes  of  the 
papacy,  and  being  endowed  with  a  moat  feli- 
dtoos  memory,  1ms  everything  at  hia  fingers' 


"  La  corte  di  Napoli  auela  contiiiuamente 
all'  abolimento  della  aolita  inveatitura  con 
arsomenti  l^j^ali.  iatorid  e  naturali :  n^  aa- 
rebbe  diflBcile  che  xi  riuscisse,  quando  il  re 
Don  Carlo  aoconsentisse  ad  una  solenne  ri- 
nunsia  di  ogni  sua  pretesa  sopra  Castro  e 
Rondglione.  Ma  questo  non  h  U  tutto: 
mentre  i  Napolitani  oondotti  dalle  scuole  dei 
l<Mro  giurisconsulti  sono  talmente  aweni  alia 
corte  di  Roma  che  ogni  cosa  studiano  per  sot- 
trarai  dalla  dipendensa  dd  papa  nel  temporale : 
e  quindi  ogni  giomo  eacono  nuove  r^olamenti 
e  nuove  pretese  coal  ben  sostenute  dai  scrit- 
tori  loro  valenti  cbe  la  corte  Romana  n'  h  piii 
dtke  mai  imbaraxsata  e  gi^  si  vede  ndla  neces- 
sitli  di  rilasciame  una  gran  parte  per  mettere 
in  salvo  il  resto.  II  punto  si  h  che  educate 
liforme  tendono  prindpalmente  ad  impiu- 
goare  l'  erario  regio  e  auindi  a  soemare  le  reu- 
dite  e  1'  autoritll  pontinda  in  quegli  stati.  U 
padre  Galliani,  uomo  di  profonda  dottrina  ed 
erudixione,  ^  in  Roma  il  grandepropugnatore 
per  la  corte  di  Napoli,  tanto  piu  efficaoe 
quanto  nelle  sue  lungne  consuetudini  in  <)uella 
metropoh  ha  penetrato  nel  piiH  fondo  dei  mis- 
terj  del  papato,  e  proveduto  d'  una  memoria 
fdidasima  tutto  ha  presente  per  prevaleraene 
nell'  opportunity 

"D  grande  app<^gio  della  corte  di  Napoli 
h  qudU  di  Spagua,  dove  1'  irritamento  parve 
tempo  hi  gionto  all'  eccesso  a  dette  occaaioni 
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b  qoaUe  ttitpitoM  Hoporitioiu  di  rifeniMi 
d^  daUrift  e  nstabiuinento  del  junMitroiiAto 
i^o,  delle  qaali  ^bi  piik  wcUtt  l^onore  di 
tnttenere  V*  Semiiti  nei  riTerenti  mid  dit- 
paocj,  e  che  on  n  vedono  pk  condote  con 
anusUmento  piik  utile  per  Ik  corte  di  Spagna 
tSeyer  qudla  di  Roma. 

"La  oorte  di  Torino  con  coitante  diresicme 
ml  muitggio  degli  afEsuri  poHtid,  protetta 
dalle  bolle  e  oonoetsioni  di  Benedetto  XIEU 
BOD  ai  h  mai  la  data  rilaadare  un  momento 
da  qnd  fondameuti  che  per  eaaa  sono  incon- 
ensai  e  troppo  fadlmente  attaocati  dal  pre- 
•ente  pontilicato.  n  card**  Albaiii,  uomo  per 
aagadtli  e  riaolusione  tenia  pari,  ha  tin  ora 
aoatenuto  con  tutta  V  eflkaoa  le  ra^otu  di 
qndla  corte,  a  tegno  che  non  laadb  ind  fpnn- 
gere  ad  effettuanone  le  minacde  fatte  dal 
pontetice  preaente,  e  aeooodo  tutte  le  appa- 
miie  ne  oeve  sortire  fastoso  col  tnccesaore. 

"  Anco  U  corte  di  Franda  patl  alcuni  mo- 
tin  di  querela  per  le  vicende  delta  Polonia: 
ma  furono  cose  di  si  poco  momento  che  pu6 
dla  sola  contarsi  affesionata  e  stabile  al  pre- 
•ente  pontificato,  e  ci6  perch^  nej^li  afCui  ec- 
deaiaatici  poco  o  nulla  piii  resta  da  discutere 
con  Roma,  osservandoai  poutualmente  oaU' 
mia  e  dall'  altra  parte  i  concordat!  e  la  pram- 
matica,  ma  principdmente  perch^  la  corte  di 
Roma  Ta  con  esaa  piik  cauta  che  con  qudn- 
ro^'xM.  dtro  nell'  introdurre,  sostenere  e  re> 
dstere  lile  uoriti  che  iuterrenir  potessero. 
D  iempre  md  lodevole  card**  Fleuri,  grand' 
eaemplare  nel  ministero  politico,  ha  saputo 
tener  seropre  soggetta  la  politica  alia  rdigione 
■ensa  md  confondere  1'  autoriti  spirituaw  con 
k  temporde:  e  questo  fa  che  durante  il  suo 
ministero  la  corte  di  Roma  sia  si  trattenuta 
nd  Umiti  doruti  e  quasi  con  una  perpetna  oon- 
descensa,  a  segno  che  1'  avrebbe  coetitiiito 
r  arbitro  di  tutte  le  sue  difference,  se  gli  altri 
potentati  non  avessero  teniuta  la  grande 
e^uitk  e  r  imparsiditli  di  quell'  eroe  nel  mi- 
mstero  politico. 

"Qravissimi  furono  i  sconrerti,  tuttavia 
Don  appianati  ancora.  con  la  corte  di  Porto- 
gallo,  dove  il  carattcre  di  quel  re  fa  die  ac- 

Suistano  giomalmeiite  vigore  ed  insistenta 
i  sue  pretese  quanto  piii  si  contrastano:  e 
per  dirfa  con  cniarezza,  le  differense  insorte 
col  Portogdlo  e  con  la  Spagna  avendo  da 
^ualche  tempo  sospese  le  rendite  opulentis- 
aime  di  que'  vaati  regni,  ha  quasi  scompagi- 
nata  la  corte  e  la  dttik  di  Roma,  dove  migli- 
i^a  di  famiglie  da  qualche  anno  in  qxA  sono 
ndot'e  dsU  opnlenxa  alia  povertli  e  taute  d- 
tre  dalla  sufficiensa  dla  miseria.  Questo  fa 
die  la  disrK»sizione  d'  iufiniti  beneficj  in 
Spagna,  in  Porto^lo  e  nel  regno  di  Napoli 
rimanondo  sospesa,  ami  correndo  apparenza 
che  rimaner  possa  all'  autoritk  temporale  di 
que'  re^anti,  gran  numero  dei  loro  sudditi 
aeoolan  e  rpgolnri  altre  volte  consacrati  a  so- 
stenere la  rorte  di  Roma  presentemente  1'  ab- 
bandonano,  e  gran  numero  ancora  dd  Ro- 
mani  stessi  vengono  rondotti  a  coltivar  le  po- 
tenxe  straniere  dall'  aviditk  e  necessitli  loro. 
Particolare  e  curiosa  ^  stata  la  condotta  ddia 
oorte  di  Roma  verso  le  pretese  di  questo 

Srindpe  di  aver  il  cardinale  nato  il  patriarca 
i  lisbona.  Fu  considerato  da  quel  re  come 
oondiaione  indispensabile  dell'  accommoda- 
mento  delle  vertenae  che  corrono  tra  le  dua 


flDda^  to  svafl  himadf  of  aa  opportunitiea 


The  grand  atay  of  the  court  of  Naples  is 
that  of  Spdn,  where  the  irritation  appeared 
opportumty  (?)  added  to  the  exdtement,  and 
the  add  oocaaions  to  those  noisy  proposi- 
tions of  reform  of  the  dataria,  and  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  ro^  right  of  patronage, 
which  I  have  many  timea  had  the  nonour  to 
mention  to  your  aerenity,  in  my  very  respect- 
ful dispatches,  and  which  are  now  seen  to  be 
oonduded  by  an  adjustment  more  advanta- 
geooa  to  the  court  of  Spdn  than  to  that  of 
Rome. 

The  court  of  Turin  by  a  steady  direction 
in  the  management  of  politicd  affairs,  pro- 
tected by  the  bulls  and  conceasions  of  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  has  never  dlowed  itself  to  depart 
fat  a  moment  from  those  fundamentd  prin- 
ciples which  have  never  been  shaken  by  it, 
and  have  been  too  readily  attacked  by  the 
present  pontificate.  Cardind  Albani,  a 
man  without  his  match  for  sagadty  and  re- 
adution,  has  until  now  backed  the  argu- 
ments of  that  court  with  all  efficacy,  to  such 
a  derree  aa  never  to  dlow  the  threats  made 
by  the  present  pontiff  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  acooraing  to  dl  appearances,  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  than  proudly  with  his 
sQcressor. 

Further,  the  court  of  France  suffers  from 
some  causes  of  quarrel  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  Poland;  but  these  were  matters  of 
aiich  amdl  moment,  that  she  (France)  done 
conld  reckon  herself  on  kiudly  terms,  and 
firmly  established  with  the  present  pontifi- 
cate, and  that  becauae  in  church  affairs  little 
or  nothing  remdns  to  be  discussed  with 
Rome,  the  concordats  and  the  pragmatic 
bdng  punctudly  observed  on  both  sides,  but 
chiefly  because  the  court  of  Rome  conducts 
itself  more  cautiously  with  it  than  with  any 
other  \i  hatsofver  in  the  iutrodiict ion.  main- 
tenance and  resistance  of  such  innovationa 
aa  may  intervene.  The  ever  to  be  prdsed 
cardind  Fleury,  a  great  example  in  the  }mi- 
litical  ministry,  has  contrived  to  keep  poli- 
tics always  subject  to  religion,  without  ever 
confounding  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal 
authority:  and  this  brin^  it  about  that  the 
court  of  Rome  during  his  ministry  has  con- 
fined itself  within  due  limits,  and  as  it  were 
with  a  perpetual  condescension,  to  such  a 
degree  as  that  it  would  have  constituted  it 
the  arbiter  of  dl  its  differences,  if  the  other 
potentates  had  not  dreaded  the  great  equity 
and  impartidity  of  that  hero  in  the  pohtical 
ministry. 

Most  serious  were  the  embroilments,  never- 
theless, not  taken  out  of  the  way,  with  the 
court  of  Portugal,  where  that  king's  charac- 
ter led  to  his  claims  daily  acquiring  vigour 
and  obstinacy,  the  more  they  were  resisted : 
and  to  speak  plainly,  the  differences  that 
have  arisen  with  Portugd  and  with  Spain, 
having  for  some  time  suspended  the  most 
vduable  revenues  from  those  vast  kingdoma, 
have  almost  separated  (?)  the  court  and  the 
dty  of  Rome,  where  thousands  of  familiea 
for  some  years  past  till  now  have  been  reduced 
from  opulence  to  poverty,  and  so  many  others 
from  sufficiency  to  absolute  want,  'nie  coii- 
aequence  of  this  is,  that  the  disposal  of  the 
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oorti,  di  godere  una  tal  dittinxione,  ed  il  papa, 
ttsando  in  rib  dell'  antico  costume  llomano, 
si  h  dimostrato  alcone  volte  del  tutto  alieno, 
altre  quasi  propento  di  8oddis£u«  le  premiira 
del  re.  La  cosa  non  h  ancora  deciaa,  ed  io 
ogui  mauiera  che  venghi  consumata  fomiii 
argomenti  non  indifferenti  di  discorsi  e  forte 
di  querele  tra  gli  altri  prindpi. 

"Altre  volte  il  pretendente  hcem.  on'  off- 
getto  maasimo  deUa  corte  di  Roma,  la  quale 
ai  lusingava  molto  sopra  V  appoggio  delle 
corti  di  Francia  e  Spagna,  dacch^  si  riuni- 
rono  ambedue  nella  casa  cU  Borbon :  ma  in 
oggi  icopertasi  la  gelosia  tra  la  linea  primo- 
genita  e  la  cadetta  e  conosdutoii  die  la  re- 
giiia  di  Spagna  non  ha  veramente  altre  mire 
die  r  in^randimento  dd  propij  figlj,  V  esule 
pretendente  e  ladegna  sua  lamina  diven- 
{[(mo  presto  a  molti  <^getto  piii  grave  ancora 
che  di  conforto. 

"  V  imperatore  ha  fatto  e  tuttavia  tremare 
il  presente  ministero  di  Roma,  vedendosi  egU 
stesso  dar  mano  ad  introdurre  nei  suoi  stati 
d'  Italia  quelle  riforme  d'  abusi  che  devono 
cd  tempo  servire  di  esempio  sommamente 
preffiudidale  ai  Romani :  e  ci6  ch'  h  peggio 
per  loro,  ^ipena  ha  introdotto  le  sue  truppe 
nella  Toacana,che  ivi  pure  siveggouo  incam- 
minate  k  medesime  direxioni,  a  segno  die  di 
ttttti  gli  stati  esteri  al  dominio  Romano  noo 
se  ne  vede  pur  uno  continual  ciecamente  sul 
piede  dd  secoli  passati.  La  corte  di  Vienna 
professando  tempo  £a  acri  motivi  di  querela 
per  le  distintioni  usate  a  Spagnoli,  poco 
amati  dal  popolo  Romano,  si  h  totalmente 
attratto  il  flavor  d'  easo  popolo  in  Roma  e 
nello  stato  sotto  il  pontificato  presente  col 
maneggio  accortissimo  de*  suoi  ministri  ed 
emissa^,  ch'  h  cosa  maravig^oaa  1'  udire  in 
universale  il  popolo  Romano  dichiarato  in 
fiiTore  dell'  imperatore.  Tuttavia  in  om. 
tanta  h  la  forsa  dell'  interesse  della  faniinia 
Corsiui  che  non  vi  h  sa^rificio  che  non  si  no> 
cia  affiiie  di  guada^arsi  1'  amidxia  di  Cesare : 
di  che  r  Ecc~*  Senato  ne  ha  abbondanti 
(trove  nelle  direaioni  de'  negoq  vertenti." 


infinite  number  of  benefices  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  re- 
maining in  suspense,  there  being  even  a  like- 
lihood of  their  remaining  with  the  temporal 
authority  of  those  who  govern,  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  subjects,  secular  and  regular,  at 
other  times  devoted  to  the  maintenance  pf 
the  Roman  court,  now  abandon  it,  and  a 
great  number  further  of  the  Romans  them- 
sdves  come  to  be  led  bj  their  avarice  and  bj 
necessity  to  cultivate  the  foreign  powers. 
The  conduct  of  the.  court  of  Rome  has  been 
singular  and  curious  with  respect  to  the 
claim  of  that  prince  to  have  the  cardinal 
(his)  son  (made)  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  By 
that  king  it  was  considered  as  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  the  aocomniodation  of  af- 
fairs betwixt  the  two  courts,  that  audi  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  eigoyed,  and  the  pope  avail- 
ing himself  in  this  of  the  old  Roman  custom, 
has  shown  himself  sometimes  altogether 
averse,  at  others  almost  inclined  to  satisfy 
the  king's  eagerness.  The  matter  is  not  yet 
dedded,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
come  to  be  brought  to  an  issue,  will  furnish 
no  indifferent  arguments  for  discourses,  and 
perhaps  for  quarrels  among  the  other  mon- 
archa. 

At  other  times  the  pretender  was  an  ob- 
ject of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  flatteied  itself  much  on  the 
support  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
since  the  two  have  been  united  in  the  Bour- 
bon family;  but  now  that  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  dder  and  the  cadet  oranch  dis- 
covers itself,  and  that  it  is  known  that  the 
queen  of  Spain  has  no  other  aim  in  truth  but 
tne  aggrandisement  of  her  own  aons,  the 
exiled  pretender  and  his  worth^f  family  have 
forthwith  become  to  most  an  object  rather  of 
grief  than  of  comfort. 

The  emperor  has  made,  and  is  always  mak- 
ing the  present  Roman  ministry  tremble,  on 
seeing  that  he  himself  puts  his  hand  to  the 
introductiou  in  his  Italian  states  of  those 
reforms  of  abuses  which  must  in  the  course 
of  time  serve  as  an  exampk  in  the  highest 
d^ree  prejudicial  to  the  Romans:  and  what 
is  worse  for  them,  hardly  has  he  introduced 
his  troops  into  Tuscany  than  the  same  di- 
rections have  been  commenced  there,  so  that 
of  all  the  states  beyond  the  Roman  dominion^ 
there  is  not  one  to  be  seen  that  blindly  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  past  ages.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  professing  tliat  time  makes 
sharp  grounds  of  quarrel  on  account  of  the 
distinctions  lavished  on  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  in  little  favour  with  the  Roman  people, 
has  entirely  drawn  to  itself  the  good-will  of 
that  same  people  in  Rome,  and  in  the  state 
subject  to  the  present  pontificate  by  a  most 
saj^adous  management  on  the  part  of  ite 
mmisters  and  emissaries,  which  is  a  most 
marvellous  thing  to  hear  universally  that  the 
Roman  people  are  openly  in  favour  of  the 
emperor.  Nevertheless,  at  this  day  such  is 
the  force  of  the  interest  of  the  Corsini  family 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  is  not  made  in 
order  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  emperor: 
of  which  the  most  excellent  senate  has  abun- 
dant proofi  in  the  directions  oi  current  af- 
fairs. 
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Ids. 

BdoioDe  del  N.  H.  Franc.  Venier  K'  ritonuto  ambaacktor  da  Roma  1744, 24  Apr.— (lU- 
port  of  N.  H.  Franc.  Venier,  on  hia  retain  aa  ambaaaador  from  Rome,  1744,  24th 
Aprfl.] 

Unfortimatel>  only  tvo  fugitif e  learea  devoltd  to  Bcnediet  XIV. 

Venier  aiauiea  us  that  the  cardinala  of  theoBadirea' would  nerer  hare  elected  this  pope : 
"iaiJaato  ami  dalle  aue  rare  Turtik,  dalle  Tioeada  di  qnd  oondare,  dalle  sue  note  lungfiezae, 
dM  da  un'  efficace  fiafore  de*  cardinaH  ^e  lo  eaaltarono.  Fu  opera  sola  del  dirino  spirito.** 
fderated  rather  by  his  own  rare  firtnea^  by  the  ndasitudes  of  that  conclave,  by  its  uotorious 
ddava,  than  W  the  effeetiTe  finrour  of  the  rardhMla  that  exalted  him.  It  was  the  sole  worii 
of  tike  Holy  Cfhoat.] 

"H  papa,"  [the  jpopel  ha  |[iroeeeds  to  aay,  "dotato  di  cnore  aperto  e  sincero,  traacur^ 
aempra  ogn'  una  di  queue  arti  die  ai  chiamaao  Tomaneacke,  e  lo  stesso  carattere  che  feee 
coaoaeere  aenaa  riaerra  allora  die  era  prdato,  fa  quello  dd  card*  Lambertini  e  d  pa5  dire 
audio  dd  papa  "  [endowed  with  an  open  and  aineere  heart,  dwaya  nerlected  every  one  of 
tlboaa  arta  that  are  called  Romanesque,  and  the  aame  character  which  he  unreservedly  dia- 
doaed  when  (only)  a  prelate,  waa  that  of  cardind  lambertini^  and  if  we  may  say  so,  that 
•f  thapope}. 

164. 

Bdadone  di  Aluiae  Moceni^  IV.  KaV  ritomato  aiubasciator  di  Roma  1750, 14  Apr^~rR*- 
port  of  Ahuae  Mocenigo  IV,  on  retumiug  as  ambassador  from  Rome,  1750,  14th 

Thia  ia  not  at  an  the  ambaaaador  of  1787,  appearing  arain.  Tlie  former  waa  a  ton  ol 
Aluiae  Mooenixo  Vtut  Tliird:  this  latter  ia  the  son  of  Aluiae  Sfocenigo  the  First. 

He  haa  uarortunatdy  contented  himadf  wHh  three  leavea:  aa  there  ia  a  pandty  of 
authentic  notices  reapecti^g  the  Roman  court  at  that  period,  I  will  give  the  moat  important 
paasage  verbatim. 


'U  lefpaote  Benedetto  XIV.  non  solo 
h  mai  stato  ndl'  impiego  di  nuniiatura 
preaao  alrana  oorte,  ma  m  nur  ha  aoatennto 
alcana  kgaaione:  t^  eaaenao  veaoovo  d'  An- 
eona  i  atato  &tto  ardinala,  et  eaaendo  aid- 
veaeoTO  di  Bologna  ta  aaaonto  d  aapremo 
mdo  in  cni  regna.    Poadede  per  pratica 
flkta  ain  dagli  anni  anoi  piiifreacki  1  online 
dcBa  curia,  e  non  se  na  seorda  certamente, 
dtre  di  che  si  pioca  d'  eaaer  perfetto  canonisu 
et  ottimo  lepue,  non  ammcttendo  egli  in  ci6 
iifliefenaa  dall'  esser  suo  di  decretduta,  stu- 
dio che  non  laacia  d  dl  d'  oggi  ancora.    Per- 
cib  egli  h  parsialissimo  dd  suo  nditore  monr* 
Aigivilliers,  perchi  n  dirige  cdle  stesse  dot« 
trine.     Confomiandod  dtmque  le  massime 
dd  papa  con  quelle  dd  suo  uditore,  si  rende 
qaesti  nd  pootificato  presente  uomo  d'  im- 
portansa,  quando  particokimente  per  l'  eser- 
ddo  suo,  ch'  h  ristretto  alia  sole  dvih  isjpenoni, 
non  avrebbe  dtro  che  il  vantaggio  di  vedere 
in  ogni  giomo  il  monaica  ed  ora  entra  a  dir 
parere  negli  aiEui  di  stata     Per  dir  vero, 
«[Ii  h  uomo  di  probiti,  ma  di  neasuna  espe> 
nanaa  negl'  intercssi  dei  prindpi,  anstero  ed 
inacoeasimle,  scarso  di  oorrispondensa  foraa- 
tiare  non  solo  ma  ancora  tra  h  ateasi  palatini 
Per  r  aura  di  favore  ch'd  gode  semora  che 
eontraati  d  card'  Valenti  segretario  di  stato 
Y  aoeeaao  vantaggioao  presso  dd  papa,  che  la 
gran  mente  di  qud  porporato,  qnaiMO  voglia 
gli  prema  ed  a  kii  convenga,  in  messo  alle 
pih  difidh  determinadoni  e  maasime  aempre 
poasiedeed  ottieue.    £d  eecomi  d  caao  di 
suparflniU  e  repetinone.    Di  questo  aogget- 
to,  perspicaoe  nella  cdtura  degli  affsri  poli- 
tid  e  di  stato,  ministro  d'  esiieriensa,  aocorto 
«,  manieroao,  avran  detto  quello  conviene  h 
mid    ecoellentiasimi   predeoeasori,   e   drea 
qnesto  non  dtro  posso  a^rgiangere  se  non 
ch'  egli  col  niiovo  posto  di  camf-rlengo  di  8. 
China,  conferitogli  da  8.  S**  in  tempo  della 


[The  reigning  Benedict  XTV.  not  only  has 
never  been  employed  as  a  nuncio  at  anT 
court,  hot  he  has  not  even  been  charged  with 
any  legation :  while  bishop  of  Ancona  he  waa 
raued  to  the  cardinahhip,  and  while  ardi- 
bishop  of  Bdcqifna  he  was  elevated  to  the 
aapreme  rank  in  whidi  he  now  rdgna.  H« 
possesses  throii|^  the  practice  he  haa  had 
aince  his  fresher  years,  (a  knowledge  of)  the 
<mier  of  the  curia,  and  certduly  does  not  jar 
with  it,  besides  which  he  piques  himsdf  on 
being  a  perfect  canonist  and  excellent  lawyer, 
nor  does  be  admit  that  in  that  respect  it 
makes  any  difference  his  hsviiig  in  his  day 
been  a  decretslist,  a  ntudy  which  he  doea  not 
to  this  day  neglect.  Accordingly  he  is  moat 
pirtid  to  his  auditor  mousignor  Argivilliera, 
because  he  directs  himself  by  these  same 
doctrines.  Thus,  as  the  pope's  maxims  agree 
with  those  of  his  auditor,  the  latter  makes 
himself  an  important  person  in  the  present 
pontificate,  particularly  when  through  hia 
offidd  duty,  which  is  restricted  to  the  in- 
spection of  dvil  matters  done,  none  but  he 
has  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  sovereign 
every  day,  and  then  he  goes  in  to  state  his 
opinion  on  affairs  of  state.  To  say  the  truth, 
he  is  a  roan  of  probity,  but  of  no  experience 
in  the  interests  of  the  princes;  he  is  austere 
and  inaccessible,  not  only  niggardly  in  foreign 
correspondences,  but  further  sroong  the  cour- 
tiers themselves.  By  the  breath  of  favour 
he  enjoys,  it  would  appear  that  he  disputea 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  cardind  Vdenti, 
the  advantageous  scress  to  the  pope,  which 
the  great  mmd  of  that  purpled  person,  when 
he  pleases,  finds  mstters  pressing  and  thinks 
it  suits  him,  dways  possesses  and  ei\)oya 
in  the  deterroinatiou  of  the  most  diflfcalt 
and  greatest  questions.  And  here  I  am 
but  indulging  in  prolixity  and  repetition. 
Of  thia  person,  so  perspicacioua  in  the  atteu- 
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nia  ainbaioati,  ha  firmato  anche  dopo  la 
vita  del  pontefice  quel  ben  onorifico  e  locroao 
poBto,  cbe  lo  renderi  ancora  necesMrio  a  ri- 
eereato  ^uando  fone  dopo  di  aver  dimeasa  la 
Kcretaria  di  stato  1'  emulasione,  1'  invidia  e 
li  mal  coatenti  avrebbero  potuto  ipiegar  la 
loro  fona  ed  il  loro  idegno.  Va  era  esente 
da  quest!  ■foghi,  uon  p^cb^  sia  da  o^  parte 
drcoodato:  ma  aa  egli  far  frontc  e  scanaar 
Ofi^i  assalto:  se  a  lui  giova.  cimenta:  in  cato 
diverso  non  cura.  Oltre  al  nominato  uditor 
del  papa,poco  o  nimte  amtoo  tnovi  h  ancora 
moos'  Miilo  datario,  con  il  (jnale  bench^  a 
nuo  tempo  apparissero  riconcibati  in  amidaia, 
in  ■ostaiixa  non  lo  erano,  ed  il  detto  datario 
k  piuttoeto  del  partito  dell'  uditore.  Quetti 
tre  loggetti  si  possono  dir  quelli  cbe  nel  pre- 
■ante  pontificato  abbiuo  ingerensa  ed  inteUi- 
gensa  negli  affari  dello  stato.  Ma  se  li  dne 
prelati  sono  aocetti  per  V  espoato  di  sopra  ed 
il  card*  sa  renders!  necessario  per  le  tante  ra- 
gioni  ben  note,  per6  arrivano  dei  momenti 
dM  il  papa  aacolta  gli  uni  e  V  altro  e  poacia 
tntto  a  raa  volonti  e  talento  differentemente 
risolve.  Per  qnesto  aucora,  se  vi  sono  degli 
altri  ben  distiuti  sogretti  tra  li  palatini,  non 
eontano  gran  coaa  i^  presente  pontiiieato  o 
ahneno  in  rapporto  ai  gravi  afiari  dello  stato. 
Uno  h  il  card'"  Passionei,  studiosissimo  ed 
amaute  dalle  acienae,  pratioo  ministro  jier  le 
■onsiatare  sostenute,  e  non  ba  altra  in||e- 
lenaa  cbe  nelU  secretaria  dei  brevi  Del  gio- 
vaaeprelato  mons*  Marcantonio  CokmBa  niag- 
giorduomo  il  aio  card'  Girolamo  promaggior- 
ouomo  h  uno  tra  li  prediletti  dd  papa:  ma 
ag^  non  si  da  pena  o^altro  cbe  di  mile  cose 
ena  interessino  le  particolari  sue  brame.  II 
segretario  alle  nfn  mens"  Antonio  Rota, 
conosduto  dal  papa  e  dall'  universale  di  tutto 
il  sajpx)  collegio  ed  a  parte  daQe  congrega- 
aiou  coram  sanctisaimo  per  un'  uomo  ddla 
piii  Bcelta  politica  ed  un  pensamento  il  piik 
nno,  cbe  per  1'  aggiustatesaa  dell'  estero,  dove 
abbia  ad  esservi  un  tratto  d'  accorteaza,  altro 
non  ba  migliore,  talmente  conosduto  neces- 
sario cbe  con  distinto  modo  si  ammette  an- 
cbe  po'Ugroso  nelle  occorrenti  congregaxioni, 
non  ha  per6  maggiori  ispexioui  die  quelle 
del  suo  carico  o  le  avventiaie." 


tioQ  he  derotea  to  politieal  alabra  and  to  tboae 
of  the  stat^  an  experimced  minister,  shrewd 
and  mannerly,  vhatever  is  fitting  has  been 
said  by  my  moat  czoelleut  predeceaaora,  and 
about  him  no  other  can  a4d  aught  nnkaa 
that  he,  vitb  the  new  poat  of  camerlengo  ot 
Holy  Church  conferred  upon  him  by  hia 
holineaa  in  the  time  of  my  embaaay,  baa  also 
secured  after  the  pontifTs  death  that  vary 
honourable  and  lucrative  poat,  which  will, 
further  render  him  necessary  and  in  request, 
when  perhaps,  after  having  laid  down  the 
seCTetaryship  of  state,  emulation,  envy,  and 
the  discontented  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  dispUy  their  force  and  their  spite.  He 
BOW  escapes  from  these  ezbalationa  (of  antte) 
not  because  he  has  a  rampart  all  around  nim, 
but  because  he  knows  how  to  eonfront  and 
parry  every  assault:  if  it  be  fbr  hia  advan- 
tage, be  basards  an  eneounter;  if  the  caae  be 
otnerwiae,  he  does  not  care.  Besides  the 
above-named  pope's  auditor,  who  is  little  if 
at  all  friendly  to  him,  there  is  further  men- 
dgnor  MiUo,  the  datariua,  with  whom,  al- 
though in  my  time  the^  appeared  reeonciled 
in  friendship,  substantially  they  were  not  so, 
and  the  said  datarius  is  rather  of  the  par^ 
of  the  auditor.  These  three  pers<«s  may  be 
smd  to  be  those  who  in  the  present  pontifi- 
cate have  a  part  in  state  aflhira  and  unde^ 
stand  them.  But  if  the  two  prelates  are 
acceptable  for  the  reaaona  above  espkined, 
and  the  cardimd  contrives  to  make  himadf 
necessary  for  so  many  well-known  reasons^ 
there  are  momenta  however  when  the  pope 
hears  both  the  one  and  the  other  party,  and 
then  determines  everything  according  to  hia 
own  will  and  ability,  without  leaning  to  dther 
of  them.  Thus  further,  if  there  be  other 
verv  distinguished  persons  among  those  at- 
tached to  the  palace,  they  are  not  of  much 
account  in  the  present  pontificate,  or  at  least 
as  respects  serious  matters  of  state.  One  ia 
cardinal  Passionei,  a  most  studious  pcraon. 
and  fond  of  the  sciences,  a  practised  minister 
from  the  nundosbips  he  baa  hdd,  and  he  has 
no  further  to  do  with  the  government  than 
the  secretaryship  of  briefs.  Cardinal  Giro- 
lamo, promajordomo,  unde  of  the  young  pre- 
late monsignor  Marc-antouio,  is  one  of  the 
pope's  prime  favourites:  but  be  bestows  no 
pams  on  anything  but  what  concerns  his  own 
particular  wishes.  The  secretary  to  the 
cypher,  monsignor  Antonio  Rota,  known  to 
the  pope  and  to  the  sacred  college  at  large, 
and  among  the  congregations  coram  sonclt*- 
timo  for  a  man  of  the  choicest  political  skill 
and  the  subtlest  thinking,  who  has  not  hia 
better  for  the  adjustment  of  fordgn  aflain. 
where  a  atroke  of  aagadty  ia  required,  and 
w)io  is  known  to  be  so  necessary  a  person 
that,  gouty  as  he  is,  be  is  recdved  in  a  distin- 
guished manner  in  tbecongre^tions  as  tbev 
occur,  yet  baa  no  greater  afEairs  to  dispatch 
than  those  of  bis  own  charge,  and  such  aa 
happen  to  be  connected  with  it.] 


165. 

Girolamo  Zulian  Relaaione  di  Roma  15  Decembre  1783. — [Girolamo  Zulian,  Report  on 

Rome,  15th  December,  1783  ] 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  there  \va«  »  falling  off  too  in  the  tsste  for  this  kind  ol 
political  sctiiity. 
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The  reports  became  shorter :  fhe  obserrmtioos  they  eommimicate  are  not  to  be  oompsred 
with  the  older  ones  io  penetration  and  comprehensiTeness. 

Zulian,  vhose  report  is  the  last  that  fell  in  m^  way.  hardly  treats  at  all  of  the  policy,  the 
foreign  aflkirs,  and  the  personal  qualitiea  of  Pins  VL:  he  confines  himsdf  to  some  chief 
points  of  the  internal  dn\  administration. 

He  mentions  the  papal  chambers  hariug  a  hrge  deficit,  whidi  was  further  inoreased  by 
extraordinary  disbnrsements,  the  building  of  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's,  and  the  operations 
bi  the  Pcmtine  marshes — both  might  by  that  time  have  cost  two  millions : — ^which  deficit 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  by  anticipations,  and  the  creation  of  paper  money*  Much 
money,  too,  went  otherwise  out  m  the  country. 


"Le  canapi,  le  sete,  le  lane  che  si  estrag- 
nno  dallo  stato,  non  compensano  li  pesd  aa- 
nd,  li  piombi,  le  dioghe  e  la  immensa  aerie 
ddOe  manifatture  che  si  importano  in  esso  da 
GenoTa  spedalmente  e  dalla  Franda.  U 
gian  meiao  di  bilandar  la  nasione  dovrebbe 
eaaere  il  commerdo  de'  grani:  ma  la  necesai- 
tii  di  rqpolark)  per  messo  di  tratte  sAne  di 
noveder  sempre  1*  annona  di  Roma  a  pressi 
nasi  lo  rende  misero  e  sposso  daunoao. 
Qnindi  resta  oppressa  1'  agricoltura  e  spesso 
aoooedono  le  scarsetsp  del  geiiere  che  obbli- 
gano  a  comprare  il  formento  fuori  ddlo  stato 
a  pressi  naTissimL  £  comune  opinione 
pertanto  che  questo  commerdo  comulatiTa- 
nente  preso  poddssimo  profitto  dia  alia  na- 
Boae.  Resta  esaa  debitnoe  con  tutte  quasi 
le  pissse  coUe  quali  k  in  rdaaion^  e  da  d& 
detiTa  in  gran  parte  qudla  lapida  estrasion 
di  monete  dbe  mette  in  discredito  le  cedole  e 
forma  la  porerti  estrema  della  nasione.  Si 
ooBndera  che  il  macgiw  rantanio  di  Roma 
ita  coUa  piassa  di  Veneiia  per  n  rv}  generi 
die  lo  stato  pontifido  tramanda  a  tfuSd  di 
Voatxa  Sereniti." 


[Hie  hemp,  ailks  and  wools  that  go  out  of 
the  state,  do  not  eompensatefor  the  salt  fish, 
lead,  drugs,  and  the  immense  series  of  man- 
ufactures that  are  imported  into  it  from 
Genoa  specially,  and  fmm  France.  The 
grand  means  of  balandng  the  nation  ought 
to  be  the  commerce  in  grain,  but  the  neoe»- 
ai^  of  regulating  it  by  means  of  licenoea  in 
order  to  proride  a  supply  of  com  fit  all  times 
at  Rome  at  low  prices,  renders  that  trade  n 
wretched  one,  and  often  o(mducted  at  a  loss. 
Hence  agriculture  remaina  in  a  low  atate  and 
there  often  happen  dearths  of  such  a  land 
as  make  it  neeesaary  to  purdiase  wheat  from 
abroad  at  the  dearest  rates.  Yet  it  is  the 
common  o|nnion  that  this  trade,  taken  comu- 
latirdy,  gires  very  little  profit  to  the  nation. 
It  remaina  indebted  to  afanoat  all  the  cz- 
diangea  with  which  it  maintains  a  oonnee- 
tion^  and  hence  arises  in  agxeat  mcasore  that 
rapid  extraction  of  money  which  puta  bills 
at  a  discount,  snd  forms  the  ertreme  pofcily 
of  the  nation.  It  is  considered  that  Rome 
stands  at  best  adTsntace  with  the  exdmnce 
of  Venice^  owin^  to  ue  variooa  Idnda  ^ 
commoditiea)  which  the  pontifical  atate  oon- 
sigus  to  those  of  your  serenity.] 

One  knows  what  were  the  means  taken  by  Pius  VL  for  the  relief  of  the  land.  Tbej  tie 
^scussed  here,  but  not  with  any  particular  depth. 

Zulisn  remarks  that  Pius  VI.  made  the  cardinals  still  more  insignificant  than  they 
were  alrea<1y.  On  his  return  from  Vienna  he  had  put  them  off  with  obscure  and  abort  no- 
tices. To  this,  to  be  sure,  it  msy  be  replied  that  he  had  little  to  communicate  to  them. 
But  the  fact  was  really  so.  The  secretary  of  state  Psllavidni,  in  other  resp«cts  a  distin- 
guished person,  yet  could  the  less  carry  snything  into  effect,  ss  he  was  <^ten  in  bad  health. 
Kessouico,  the  author  thinks,  had  still  the  greatest  influence  with  this  pope. 


INDEX. 


AuoLunoN  granted  to  HeniT  IV.  of 
France  by  Pope  Clement  vIIT.,  and 
its  results,  L  556,  667. 

Asceticism,  fantastic,  of  Loyola,  i.  137- 
142. 

Abyssinia,  Jesuits  in;  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  church  adopted  by  the  emperor 
of;  Dr.  Alfonso  Mendez  mieule  patnarch 
of  Ethiopia  by  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  100. 

Aooolti,  Benedict,  a  superstitious  bigot, 
attempts  the  life  of  Pius  IV.,  i.  268; 
is  put  to  death,  269. 

Acouti,  Benedict  delli,  papal  legate  at 
Anoona,  i.  292. 

Adrian  VI.,  of  Utrecht,  formerly  profes- 
sor at  Louvain,  and  tutor  to  Cluurles  V., 
had  been  made  regent  of  Spain  and 
cardinal  of  Tortosa  by  Charles,  i.  76, 
76;  proposed  as  pope  by  Julius  Medici, 
76;  eulogized  by  cardinal  Cajetan;  is 
elected  pope;  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  76;  immense  contrast  be- 
tween his  mode  of  life  and  that  of 
Leo  X.;  his  indifference  to  the  honoura 
of  the  papacy,  and  his  letter  in  regard 
to  this;  a  patron  of  literature  and  the 
fine  arts;  his  desire  to  re-establish  peace 
among  the  Christian  powers;  his  neu- 
trality in  their  wars;  refuses  to  declare 
in  faTour  of  Charles  V.  though  formerly 
his  tutor,  77  ;  his  anxiety  for  a  truce 
with  the  Turks,  and  his  policy  in  con- 
sequence ;  his  instructions  to  his  nuncio 
Chieregato;  his  seal  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church;  joins  Charles  V. 
against  the  French,  78;  difficulties  of 
h^  position,  ib.  79;  his  strict  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  appointment  to  bene- 
fices, ib. ;  abolishes  rerersionary  rights 
to  spiritual  dignities,  ib.;  abridges  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  writing,  ib. ;  im- 
poses new  taxes,  ib.;  his  unpopularity, 
lb.  80;  his  ignorance  of  businoas,  and 
lore  of  private  studies,  ib.;  raises  to 


office  two  of  his  countrymen,  Enkfort 
and  Hexius ;  their  ignorance  of  busi- 
ness; the  plague  in  Rome  during  his 
pontificate,  and  general  discontent ;  a 
memorable  saying /of,  inscribed  on  his 
monument  at  Rome;  his  difficulties 
being  great  ought  not  to  be  harshly 
jud^^  of;  is  succeeded  in  the  popedom 
by  Julius  Medici,  80. 

Aistulph,  king  of  the  Lombards,  rebels 
against  the  emperor's  authority,  and 
threatens  Rome,  i.  20. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  protestants  of,  i.  383, 
472. 

Akbar,  emperor  of  Hindostan,  invites  the 
Jesuits  to  his  court ;  Jerome  Xavier 
patronized  by,  ii.  06. 

Alamanni,  his  insipid  poetry,  i.  366. 

Albani,  John  Francis,  Pope  Clement 
XL.  ii.  283. 

Alberich  of  Barblano,  celebrity  of,  i.  281. 

Alberoni,  Cardinal  Giulio,  Spanish 
prime  minister,  threatened  with  the 
mquisition  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  ii. 
286. 

Albigenses,  cruelty  of  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  the,  i.  33.' 

Aldobrandini,  family  of,  ii.  166,  167, 
171. 

Aldobrandino,  Salvestro,  fiither  of  Cle- 
ment VITL,  a  Florentine,  i.  640,  603; 
history  of,  and  of  his  five  distinguished 
sons,  640,  et  teq.;  monument  erected 
by  him  to  his  wife  Lesa,  642. 

Aldobrandino,  Bernard,  military  renown 
of,  i.  641. 

Aldobrandino,  Hippolitus,  Clement 
VIIL,  i,  641. 

Aldobrandino,  John,  cardinal,  i.  641,673, 
697. 

Aldobrandino,  Peter,  a  distinguished 
jurist,  i.  641 ;  hiB  son,  699. 

Aldobrandino,  Thomas,  philologist,  i. 
641. 
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Aliobrandiiio.  Pcler,  nepheir  of  Ckmnt 
V'llf..  hu  qualifications  fbr  gortm- 
mtni,  i.599— 405;  ii.  IM,  167.  193. 

Aldobrandino,  John  Fnnds,  ii.  IM. 

AldroTandi.  Uljioes,  celebrated  natnral- 
nx.  i.  352. 

Aiezander  Vf..  pope,  (Cardinal  Roderic 
Borgia  of  Valencia.)  his  ambitioos  de- 
Kigns.  and  their  sooceas,  i.  44 ;  charae- 
tvr  of,  45 ;  his  son  Cesar  Borvia,  ib.; 
unitinjj^with  the  Orstno-Goelfira  putj 
theyseiie  Penaro,  Rimini,  and  Facnai* 
46 ;  thcj  seek  to  found  a  great  patri- 
monial domini(Hi  in  Italj,  ib.;  effects 
of  their  bartiarit  j,  47 ;  dies  finom  the 
effects  of  poison  intended  for  one  of  his 
cardinals.  48;  mercenary  policy  of, 
62 — 54  ;  his  official  declaration  as  to 
the  effect  of  indulgences,  54;  his  de- 
bauched character;  hb  court  and  that 
of  Leo  X.  contrasted,  63;  his  quarrel 
with  Charles  VIIT.  of  France,  71. 73. 

Aleiander  VIL  Fabio  Chiet  elected  as 
pofw  ;  begins  his  pontificate  by  es- 
chewing nepotism,  ii.  1 9 1 ;  arguments  of 
Olira  and  others  induce  him  to  change 
his  mind,  and  to  employ  his  relatires 
in  the  serrice  of  the  papal  see,  192; 
entrusts  the  management  of  ai&dn  to 
a  ooBgreganone  di  stato,  193;  hii  lite- 
rary habits ;  his  indolence  in  regard 
to  business,  194;  is  suececded  br  Cle- 
ment TX.,  195;  aOnaions  to,  201,207, 
925,  230.  231,  236.  237.  rt  teq,,  241. 
243.  247. 

Alexander  VIII.  pope,  ( Cardinal  Otto- 
boni).  adheres  to  the  measom  of  his  | 
predecessor  in  regard  to  the  disallow- 
ance of  district  immunities ;  dedares 
the  decrees  of  1 6^2  to  be  null  and  roid, 
ii.  279:  his  eariv  death,  2S0. 

Alfonso  I.,  fiimilv  sflEiirs  of,  i.  566. 

Alfonso  II.  dakc'of  Ferrara,  i.  559-567. 

Alkmaer,  the  inhabitants  of,  rcsolre  to  ' 
adhere  to  William  of  Nassau.  Prince 
of  Orange;  their  heroic  defonce  against 
the  Spaniards,  \.  425. 

Allacci,  Dr.  I^eone,  his  misi>ion  to  Ger-  i 
many  to  take  possession  of  the  Heidel- 
berg library,  ii,  77.  ; 

Allen.  William,  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cnllece  at  Douay,  i.  4.19; 
made  a  cardinal,  by  Siztus  V.,  404; 
his  doctrine  of  alle^ance,  504. 

Alra,  duke  of,  invades  Rome;  his  rercr- 
ence  for  the  pope.  i.  215,  220;  his 
atrocities  approred  by  Pius  V.,  27^, 
417-419;  IS  sticcessnilly  resisU^  by 
the  Protestant.^  of  HoUand  and  Zea- 
land. 425;  slI*i»ion  to,  401  (n.) 

AmaHigi.  the,  of  Bf^mardo  Tsv»n.  i.  355: 
ii.  157. 


Amadis  de  Ganla,  a  Spanidi  romance 
of  chivalry,  i.  137.  355. 

America,  South,  Philip  IL  propagmtea 
Romanism  in,  i.  891 ;  missions  to ; 
Jesuits  of;  mendicant  friars  diffuse 
Christiani^^  over,  ii.  92. 

Anchin,  the  Beoedictine  abbey  of.  near 
Douay,  L  444. 

Ancient  stmcCuivs  of  Rome,  L  Z47,€t  itq. 

Ancients,  classical  works  of  the,  stodied 
with  aniour  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  65. 
56;  attempts  to  riral  them  in  their 
own  languages,  56;  imitation  of  the. 
in  the  language  of  Italy,  57;  study  of, 
in  Germany,  65;  study  of  their  works 
▼err  much  declines,  352 ;  the  Jesn> 
its  riral  the  Protestants  in  teaehin|^ 
the  ancient  languages,  4o.  399  ;  imi- 
tation of  the  classical  works  of,  in 
Italr,  Spain,  Rviee,  and  Germanj, 
U.  58. 

Ancooa,  eommeree  and  rsfennes  of.  i. 
979,  280,  291.  316,  841;  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  Mark  ezoeUent  soMien, 
281;  pririleges  gruited  bj  Siztns  V. 
to.  331,  332. 

Andilly,  Aroauld  d*,  a  Jansenlst,  pfeai)- 
lyte  of  St.  Cyran.  ii.  217.  259;  X^ 
moires  d'Amauld  d'AndiDy,  259  (».) 
See  Amauld  Robert,  d'AndiUy. 

Angeb,  casUe  of,  i.  88,  99,  178,887;  ii. 
127. 

Anfele,  Michael  BuooarDtti,  eoBfenn- 
plates  electing  a  macniffenit  aepnl- 
chral  monument  to  Julius  II. ;  his 
statue  of  Moses,  i.  60. 

Angermannus,  Abraham,  archbishop  of 
Upoda,  a  seakMis  Lutheran,  ii.  19, 18; 
his  ecclesiastical  risitation.  16. 

Anglo-Saxons  go  on  pilgrimages  to 
Rome ;  send  their  youths  thither  ; 
St.  Boniface,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  risHa 
Germany,  styled  the  apostle  of  the 
Germans  ;  now  rery  sesJoos  for  Re- 
man Catboucism  ;  the  superstitions 
notions  of  some  in  regaid  to  dying  at 
Rome  ;  transplant  iheUr  Roman  Ca- 
thoHo  sentiments  to  the  continent 
and  the  territories  of  the  Franks ; 
Offik,  king  of  the.  introduces  the  tax 
called  Peter's  pence,  i.  21. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  afterwards  Henry  in. 
of  France,  i.  422,  ei  tfq. 

Annates  of  the  papal  nee,  i.  39,  40.  53, 
297. 

Anne  of  Austria.  que«>n  of  Louis  XITL; 
George  VillierB.  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's passion  for,  ii.  116;  reference 
to,  257. 

Antichrist,  in  its  most  terrible  form,  in- 
tmdaced  into  the  early  church,  by  the 
bringin«[  in  of  s  p«pe.  i.  17  («.) 
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Antoniano,  Silvio.  OArdinal,  i.  2S4, 8€8. 

Antonio,  Fra,  of  Volterra,  ia  attached  to 
the  new  Protestant  doctrines,  i.  112. 

Antwerp,  state  of  religious  opinion  in,  i. 
427  ;  surrenders  to  the  Spaniards ; 
conditions  of  surrender,  453,  464. 

Apollo  Belridere,  the,  i.  61. 

Aquapendente,  Fabricius  ab,  (Geronimo 
Faorizio)  an  eminent  man  of  science, 
L617. 

Aquavira,  Claudio,  general  of  the  Je- 
suits,  repairs  to  Rome  to  acquaint 
Sixtus  V.  with  the  fresh  triumphs  of 
his  order,  i.  464 ;  his  proceedings  and 
policy,  678-585,  590,  et  seq, ;  hia  dc- 
▼otedness  to  Henry  IV.  who  had  shown  I 
a  friendly  regard  to  the  order,  630,  | 
631. 

Aoueducts,  colossal,  of  SIxtns  V.  at 
Rome,  i.  346. 

Aquila,  the  bishop  of,  his  high  hopes 
from  the  Ratisbon  conference,  i.  124, 
ib.  («.) 

Arabs,  the,  threaten  Christendom  with 
a  war  of  extermination;  become  mas- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean,  i.  20;  their 
leal  during  the  middle  ages  in  behalf 
of  ancient  learning,  55,  66;  con- 
trasted with  the  Italians  of  the  15th 
century  in  this  respect ;  misdirection 
of  their  literair  labours,  56. 

Aragon,  power  of  the  House  of,  in  Na- 
p&,  i.  43. 

Araoa,  a  Jesuit,  preaches  in  Valencia,  i. 
163. 

Architecture,  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  Italy  at  the  close  <x  15tb  and  be- 
ginning of  16th  centuries,  i.  59;  mo- 
dem sacred,  the  handmaid  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  361. 

Arenberg,  duke  of,  kiUed  ai  Heiligerlec, 
i.  418. 

Amnto,  Oaetano,  a  school  of  jurispru- 
dence formed  by  his  iRitrumentallty  in 
Naples,  ii.  289. 

Arians,  the,  kingdoms  in  the  west,  con- 
quered by,  i.  19  ;  Burgnndians  and 
western  Goths,  the  Arian  enemies  of 
the  Franks,  20. 

Arigonc.  a  member  of  the  Rota,  i.  366. 

Ariosto  eulogizes  Bembo  for  his  improve- 
ment of  the  Italian  language,  i.  57 ; 
melody  of  his  poetry,  59  ;  Leo  X.'s 
early  intimacy  with,  62;  contrasted 
with  Tasso,  359,  377  ;  his  "  Orlando 
Forioeo,"  quoted,  659  (n.) 

Aristocratic  principle,  ascendancy  of  the, 
in  Spain,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  in  the  middle  of 
17th  century,  ii.  197. 

Aristotle,  the  Arabs  mistranslate  the 
works  of;  theoeophised  by  them,  i.  56; 


followers  and  opponents  of,  in  Italy, 
356,  ft  $eq.;  his  doctrines  referred  to, 
ii.  258. 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  furthered  by  Gre- 
gory Xin.,  1.  312;  fitted  out  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  494 ;  its  utter 
failure,  495. 

Amauld,  Angelique,  sister  of  Anthony 
Amauld,  and  her  nuns  of  Portroyal, 
regard  St.  Cyran  as  a  prophet,  ii.  357. 

Amauld,  Anthony,  brother  of  Amauld 
d'Andilly,  a  distinguished  controver- 
sialist in  favour  of  Jansenism,  ii.  259. 

Amauld,  Robert  d'Andilly,  a  famous 
Jansenist,  attaches  himself  devotedly 
to  John  du  Verger,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran, 
ii.  257,  259;  '<  Memoirs"  of  him, 
259  (a.) 

Arnauld,  Anthony,  the  elder,  and  father 
of  the  above-mentioned  members  of 
the  Amauld  fiunily,  a  distinguished 
advocate,  mainly  contributes  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  ii.  259. 

Arras,  Francis  of  Riohardot,  and  Mat- 
thew MouLirt,  bishops  of, !.  443,  447; 
tumult  breaks  out  in,  446. 

Art,  effect  of  the  spirit  of  the  antique  on 
Italian,  i.  60  ;  Flemish,  patronissd  by 
Adrian  VI.,  77. 

Arts  and  sciences,  the,  influence  of  liter- 
ary unions  on,  1.  104. 

Associations,  literary,  of  Italy,  i.  104; 
the  •*  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  104, 
113.  131;  of  Venice,  105,  106;  of 
Padua;  of  Troviso,  106. 

Astalli  don  Camillo,  is  made  a  cardinal- 
nephew  by  Innocent  X.,  ii.  187;  his 
downfall,  237. 

Astrology,  misapplied  to  medicine  by  the 
Arabs,  i.  56. 

Astronomy,  misapplied  by  the  Arabs  of 
15th  century  to  the  follies  of  Astro- 
logy, i.  56 ;  taught  with  success  by  the 
Jesuits,  399. 

Augier,  Edmund,  Jesuit,  a  famous  ora- 
tor; popularity  of  his  catechism,  i. 
421. 

Augsburg,  diet  of,  i.  89,  408 ;  Charies 
V.  issues  a  proclamation  for  holding 
the,  91,  tf<  ieq.;  Ferdinand  I.  is  present 
at,  394. 

Aupburg,  confession  of,  i.  380.  382,431; 
ii.  14;  losses  sustained  by  the  bishoprie 
of,  i.  385. 

Augsburjr,  peace  of,  i.  585,  402,  467. 
468;  ii.  34,  36,  37,  113.  140;  the 
Romanists  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  ; 
Protestants  expelled  from,  i.  4721 

Augusteum,  an,  included  in  the  apsis  or 
arohed  recces  of  the  Roman  Baailika, 
i.  16. 
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Aagastin,  St.  and  otiien,  leot  by  On- 
gory  the  Great,  as  religious  minioo- 
aries  to  the  Aneio-Saxons,  L  31 . 

Austria,  House  o^  immense  authority  of 
the.  i.  70,  71,  488  ;  sets  itself  in  op- 

r'tion  to  Franco;  reasons  why  Leo 
sided  with,  in  its  quarrel  with 
France,  71 ;  protestantism  in,  382  ; 
Jesuits  settle  in,  394,  et  seq.  ;  diffu- 
sion of  protestantism  oter,  430-432 ; 
expulsbn  of  the  erangelical  clergy 
from,  466,^  seq.  ;  ii.  31,  etteo. ;  op- 
position of  the  estates,  ii.  40;  toey  ob- 
tain the  exercitium  religiamis  from  the 
archduke  Matthias,  41. 

Autonomy,  or  freedom  to  lire  as  one 
listed,  unirersal  in  the  eariy  ages,  i.  1 1. 

Autos  da  fe,  L  162,  272. 

Aipilcueta,  Spanish  canonist,  Responsa 
of,  1.367. 

AaoUni,  caidinal,  ii.  190,  IOC.  229. 

B 

Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  ii.  329  (m.) 

Baden,  James  of,  a  proselyte  to  popery, 
i.  478  ;  Margrave  Willuun  of,  li.  78. 

Baflioni.  family  of  the,  i.  46,  49,  50. 

Balde,  his  Latin  poetry,  iL  5S, 

Bamberg,  Lutheraniun  predominant  at, 
i.  381.  et  9€q.;  Ernest  von  Mongers- 
dorf,  bishop  of,  a  nalous  papist,  463; 
Neithard  Ton  ThUngen  bishop  of,  his 
nal  for  the  Roman  Coitholic  ritual, 
iL29. 

Bandino.  P.  Anth..  his  description  of 
the  prevailing  infidelity  at  Uomc,  i. 
64. 

Banditti.  Italian,  i  289,  317.  319,  et 
seq.;  Sixtus  V.'s  measures  for  the 
extermination  of.  326.  et  t4q.;  death 
of  Guerrino.  327;  decapitation  of  the 
l«ndit  dclla  Fara:  count  John  Pcpoli 
is  strangled:  the  banditti  murder  one 
another.  328.  329;  they  re-appear  un- 
der Sacripanto  and  others,  A30. 

Barlia.  BemArdino  della,  i.  292.  294. 

Barlierini,  family  of.  ii.  169,  et  seq.; 
172.  173,  182.  et  seq  ;  193,  236. 

Barberino,  Francis,  ii.  128,  164,  (n.) 
193. 

Barberino.  Maffeo,  cardinal,  afterwards 
Urban  VIII.,  ii.  125.  et  seq. 

Barlierino.  Thaddeus.  ii.  161,  184. 

Barcelona,  tre.ity  of,  between  Chariee 
V.  and  C  iement  VII.,  i.  89,  99, 127. 

Ban,  dukedom  of,  i.  217. 

Bamabitee,  order  of,  founded,  i.  1.36; 
had  the  form  of  regular  clergy,  136, 
270. 

Barouius,  Caesar,  the  annals  of,  i.  354, 
367,  602,  605,  609  :  cardinal,  368. 

BaroBi,  Giacomo,  de  Vignola,  his  canon 


fat  laered  arehiteoturs  obeenred  to 
the  present  day  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  i.  362. 

Barri^re,  Jean  de  la,  Cistercian  abbot, 
L480. 

Bartholomew's  day,  St.,  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  on,  i.  276,  424,  40l,  (n.) 

Basdano  erects  a  monastery  on  Monte 
Corona,!.  131  (a.) 

Basel,  council  of,  i.  36.  39,  42,  243; 
iHshop  of,  442;  ii.  45. 

Basilika,  the,  a  heathen  building  at 
Rome,  so  caUed,  is  transformed  into  a 
Christiaa  temple,  i.  15  ;  the  apsis  or 
arched  recess  of,  included  an  Augaa- 
teum,  and  the  statues  of  the  deified 
Caasan,  15,  16. 

Bathi,  Julian,  Roman  Catholic  priest,  i. 
105. 

BaTaria,  the  dukes  of,  i.  127,  382,  pro- 
yress  of  the  protestant  moTement  in, 
lb.;  the  dukes  of,  farour  popery,  392  ; 
progress  of  the  Jesuits  in,  398;  the 
estates  of,  402;  duke  Albert  V.  of, 
403,  etneq.;  430. 

BaTaria,  Maxinulian  I.  of,  i.  498,  582  ; 
ii.  30,  35, 36,  41,  59.  64,  77,  79;  his 
letter  to  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  81. 

Bararia,  duke  Albert  of,  i.  467. 

Bavaria,  duke  Ernest  of,  i.  457 

Bavaria,  duke  William  of,  i.  477. 

BeocateUo,  his  Vita  del  C.  Contarini,  i. 
118  (a.),  123  (a.),  128  (a.) 

Bede,  quoted,  as  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  some  of  the  British 
churches,  i.  21. 

Belgium,  new  triumphs  of  Romanism  in, 
ii.  323  ;  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in, 
326. 

Belgrade,  city  of,  taken  by  the  Turks, 
under  sultan  Solyroan,  i.  77. 

Bellarmine.  professor,  great  controrersi- 
aliAt.  i.  367.  505-510,  593,  615,  619; 
his  high  opinion  of  Narvi's  preaching, 
ii.  69. 

Bembo,  his  excellent  Latin  style ;  his 
Italian  poetry  ;  the  first  great  im- 
prover of  his  mother  tongue ;  is  praised 
by  Ariosto.  i.  57  ;  literati  frequent  his 
hou<<e  in  Padua,  106. 

Benedict  XIV.  Cardinal  Prospero  Laro- 
bertini ;  his  humility ;  fond  of  witti- 
cisms, ii.  2S7 ;  his  concordat  with 
Spain  ;  fpves  to  the  King  of  Portugal 
the  additional  honorary  title  of'*  Meet 
Faithful,"  288;  oiienly  condMnna  the 
Jesuits ;  his  concessions,  303  ;  his 
death,  296. 

Benedictines,  the.  influential  men  of  this 
order,  i.  31 ;  simple  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict of  NuTBia  ( lUgnla  Monaehorum), 
130. 
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Dcnefli-of:.  niereenary  cullntiuii  to  ;  laws 
regardins;  sueceMion  to,  eluded,  i.  53. 

Bentivoglio,  CardinaJ  Gaido,  papal  nun- 
cio, ii.  85. 

Bemi  recompoees  the  Orlando  Inamo- 
rato of  Boiardo,  i.  354. 

Berulle,  Peter,  cardinal,  intrcduccs  into 
France  the  order  of  St.  Theresa,  ii. 
52  ;  founds  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  clergymen,  53. 

Berulle,  Cardinal  Peter,  his  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  Charles  I .  with  a 
French  princess  ;  warmly  espouses  the 

Eroject  against  England,  ii.  114. 
biena,  his  comic  works  mentioned,  i. 
58  ;  one  of  his  letters  quoted,  G3. 

Bishops,  Homan,  assume  the  first  rank  ; 
a  general  primacy  never  conceded  to 
them,  i.  1 7 ;  givat  temporal  authority 
of  the  ;  they  hare,  howerer,  no  real 
spiritual  independence ;  right  of  no- 
minating, keenly  insisted  on  by  Henry 
III.;  of^en  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  their  troops,  27. 

Bitonto,  bishop  of,  at  the  Conncil  of 
Trent,  i.  154. 

Bobadilla,  an  intimate  companion  of 
Loyola,  i.  145. 

Bohemia,  duke  of,  i.  26  ;  Bohemian  ec- 
clesiastics, 66 :  proposal  to  exterminate 
reformed  religion  in,  90. 

Bohemia,  the  Utraquists  of,  ii.  33,  72 
(n.),  73  ;  concessions  made  to  the  Bo- 
hemians, 41,  70;  Frederick,  count 
palatine,  made  king  of,  63,  64  ;  be- 
comes Roman  Catholic,  74. 

Boiardo,  his  Orkndo  Inamorato,  recom- 
poscd  by  Berni,  i.  354  ;  his  Oriamlo 
Inamorato,  quoted,  559  ;  his  Rinaldo 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  Hay- 
monson  of  the  old  traditionn,  59. 

Bologna,  the  splendid  i>alace  of  J  dm 
BentiToglio  at ;  taken  {KMisession  of  by 
Julius  IT.,  i.  50 ;  conference  between 
Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII.  at,  93 ; 
zeal  for  the  new  doctrines  at,  112; 
Paul  TIT.  summons  a  council  at,  189, 
which  Charles  V.  opposes,  196;  re- 
nowned for  woad,  280  ;  municipal  in- 
dependence of,  283 ;  procures  an  ex- 
emption from  the  sussidio,  301 ;  uni- 
versity of,  332  :  school  of  Caraoci  in, 
359. 

Bdoffnetti,  papal  nuncio,  i.  366  ;  cardi- 
njJ,  papal  nuncio  in  Poland  ;  accom- 
panies King  Steplten  through  his  do- 
minions, ii.  3. 

Bona,  Sfona,  queen  of  PoUnd  duchess 
of  Bari.  i.  217. 

Bonelli,  cardinal,  i.  265. 

i^onifiioe,  St.  an  Anglo-Saxon,  goes  as 
an  apostle  tc  the  (^ermans  ;  his  influ- 


ence over  the  Galilean  bidhopn :  "uni- 
tected  by  Charles  Martel  and  his  son 
Pippin,  i.  21,  22. 

Boniface  VTIT..  his  anathematizing  bulls 
resistetl  by  the  French,  i.  36  ;  predic- 
tion of  popeCelestino  in  regard  to,74(n. ) 

Bonn,  the  city  of,  entered  in  triumph  by 
Gebhard  Ti-uchses,  archbishop  of  Ciy- 
logne,  a  zealous  Protestant  reformer, 
i.  456. 

Borghese,  cardinal,  elected  pope  Paul  V., 
i.  605. 

Borghese,  cardinal ;  Scipio  Cafarelli, 
nephew  of  Paul  V.,  ii.  67,  167. 

Borghese,  Marie  Anthony,  ii.  167. 

Borgheses,  family  of,  ii.  167,  168. 

Borgia,  Ctcsar,  Duca  Valentino  (son  of 
Alexander  VI.),  violence  and  ambi- 
tion of,  i.  45;  in  union  with  his  father, 
succeeds  in  subduing  all  their  encmiof»; 
barbarously  and  craftily  murders  tlie 
chiefs  of  the  Orsini ;  seeks  to  found  a 
hereditarv  dominion ;  causes  his  bro- 
ther,  John,  duke  of  Garni  ia,  to  be  mur- 
dered and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  45, 
46;  murders  Peroto.his father's  favour- 
ite, in  his  very  presence ;  his  remark- 
able personal  beauty  and  strength  ; 
the  terror  lie  in$<pirrs  at  Rome  by  his 
murders  ;  his  dukedom  seized  by  Ju- 
lius II.  49. 

Borgia.  Francis,  duke  of  Candia,  i.  163, 
174. 

Borgia,  caitlinal.  ii.  131,  140. 

Borromeo,  Charles,  St.,  wise  and  prudent 
character  of;  founds  a  college,  i.  238, 
239  ;  letter  of,  259  ;  archbishop  of 
Milan.  260  ;  very  attentive  to  bis 
duties  ;  a  ntrict  disciplinarian,  269  ; 
attempt  on  his  life  ;  is  highly  revered 
by  the  people,  270,  366 ;  is  sainted, 
360 ;  his  <;rent  influence  in  promoting 
RomaniMti,  441,  et  teq. 

BoiTomeo,  Frederick,  i.  366. 

Botany,  the  Italians  of  15th  century 
study  it  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides, 
i.  56. 

Boucher.  John,  Romanist  preacher ;  his 
opinions  as  to  the  reUtion  between  the 
State  and  the  Church,  i.  508,  553. 

Bouriion,  Charies.  duke  of,  sucoeeds 
FiundriKi^  in  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army,  and  falls  just  as  Rome 
is  about  to  be  stormed,  i.  87. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  of,  i.  497. 

Bourbons,  the,  renew  their  claims  uptiu 
Naples,  ii.  285  ;  extend  their  power 
far  and  wide,  286. 

Bourbons  of  France,  mtoration  of,  ii. 
317-329. 

Boverio,  his  Annals  of  the  Minor  Capu- 
chins, i.  Ill  (m.) 
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Bramanta,  an  Italian  architect,  wiihet 
to  rear  at  Koine  another  Pantheon  as 
vaat  aa  the  original ;  thii  opposed  by 
most  of  the  eiuxiinak,  i.  60 ;  bailds  a 
chapel  in  the  form  of  a  peripteros  at 
St.  Peter's  in  Montorio,  61. 

Brandenburg,  the  electoral  prince  of^  i. 
89  ;  the  Keformatbn  makes  progress 
in  the  marvraTiate  of,  08;  Joachim 
of,  121  ;  Albert,  margrave  of,  a  great 
Protestant  leader,  216 ;  electors  of,  ii. 
18. 

Bremen,  the  archbishop  of,  his  supreme 
spiritoal  anthoritj  m  Scandinavia, 
4c.  i.  27;  Henry  III.  mles  with  su- 
preme sway  over  the  north  of  Ger- 
many by  means  of,  29 ;  arefabishopric 
of,  385;  death  of  Uenry  of  Saxe 
Ijuienbuig,  archbishop  of,  458,  477. 

Britain  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  i.  19. 

Brizen,  bishop  of,  i.  469. 

Bromato's  Lite  of  Paul  IV.  noticed,  i. 
183  (n.).  157  (n.) 

Brotherhood,  Christian,  abandonment  of 
by  the  early  Church,  its  first  great 
error,  and  af(erwards  signally  punished, 
i.  17  (m.)  ;  the  Jeronymites.  a  religbus, 
65  ;  Bohemian  brethren,  66. 

Bmecioli,  translator  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Italian;  his  " Convenations,*' 
i.  106. 

Bmndusiam,  arohbishonrio  of,  i.  132. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  a  pnilosopher,  con- 
demned by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burnt 
alive,  i.  357. 

Brunswick,  progress  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in,  1.  08;  princes  of,  3S5. 

Buckingham,  Geoige  Villiers,  duke  of, 
ii.  89,  105;  his  assassination,  IIS. 

Bucer,  appears  at  the  conference  at  Ka- 
tiabone,  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 
i.  117,  124. 

Hujzenhagen,  founder  of  Lutheranism  in 
Denmark,  i.  379. 

Bulls, papal,  i.  52  (m.).  54  (n.).  135  (n.), 
151  (n.),  157.  209,  264.  266,  271, 
279,  296, 301.  302  (n.).  330. 334  (n.), 
571 ;  ii.  69,  292,  303.  et  alibi. 

Buoncompagno,  Giaoomo,  Gregory 
XIII.'s  son,  i.  308  (n.),  318. 

Bnigandians,  the,  mostly  Arians;  Ro- 
man Catholic  subjects  of,  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Franks,  i.  20. 

Bnrmannns,  Gaspar,  references  to  his 
works,  i.  76  (n.).  77  (n.) 


Cabrera,  Historian  of  Philip  II.,  i.  219 

(n.).  448. 
Creiiar,  the  Roman  emperor,  worship  of, 

i.  14. 


Caietan,  cardinal,  eulogises  Adrian  nf 
Utrecht,  i.  76. 

Calatagirona,  Fra  Bonaventura,  general 
of  tne  Franciscans,  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
i.  595,  et  seq. 

Calendar,  reformation  of,  by  Gregofy 
XIII.,  i.  311. 

Calvary  chapels,  description  of,  i.  220 
(n.) 

Calvin,  John,  at  first  regarded  as  a  I^u- 
theran,  L  176;  the  chureh  in  Scotland 
animated  with  the  spirit  of,  387;  f^reat 
respect  shown  to,  388  ;  his  doctnne  of 

Srraestination,  dtc.,  586;  Calvinism, 
evelopment  of;  anticatholic,  i.  175, 
176,  587 ;  comparison  of,  with  Lu- 
theranism, 175,  ei  acq, ;  true  Calvin- 
ism must  ever  tend  to  union  with  true 
Lutheranism,  but  never  with  true 
Romanism,  i.  176  (m.)  ;  the  Calvinists, 
under  the  names  of  Episoopaliana*  Pu- 
ritans, Arminians  and  Gomarista,  fidi 
out  among  themselves,  ii.  57. 

Camaldoli,  seclusion  of  the  order  of,  i. 
130. 

Camerino,  confiscated  and  given  to  Oo- 
tavius  Famese  by  his  grand^ther, 
i.  183;  restored  to  the  church,  192. 

Campagna,  the,  fiunous  for  its  breed  of 
horses,  L  280  ;  gangs  of  banditti  ap- 
pear in,  317. 

Campanella  put  to  the  torture,!.  857. 

Gampeggi,  cardinal,  his  memorial  to 
Chanel  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
1530,  i.  89,  90  (n.) ;  his  diabolical 
proposals  against  the  Lutherans  not 
acted  upon  by  the  emperor,  90,  91  ; 
letter  from  Sanga  to,  99  (n.) 

Campian,  Edmund,  Jesuit,  sent  by  Gre- 
gory XIII.  on  a  mission  to  England, 
i.  439. 

Canisius.  Peter.  Jesuit,  i.  164,  392  ;  his 
catechism,  400,  467  ;  is  sent  to  the 
difierent  spiritual  courts,  406  ;  his 
great  influence ;  his  seal  as  to  the 
proftttiofdei,  409. 

Canon  law,  the,  i.  609. 

Canonists,  the  German,  attsek  the  fidirio 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  chureh  in  that 
country,  ii.  307. 

Canonisation,  practice  of,  resomed  by 
the  popes,  i.  369  ;  ii.  68,  69. 

Canossa,  Antonio,  an  aecompliee  against 
the  life  of  Pius  IV. ;  is  put  to  death, 
i.  259. 

Capello,  Pdo,  Venetian  minister  to  the 
papal  court,  i.  47  (n.) 

Capistrano,  the  Minorite  friar,  tries  to 
promote  resistanoe  to  the  Turks,  i.  37. 

Capuchin  friars,  discipline  of  the,  L  1 11 , 
131,  455,  479, 480 ;  in  France,  ii.  83. 
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Cancel,  the,  their  school  of  painting ; 
Ludovioo,  Agoatino,  i.  309  ;  Annibal, 
360. 

Caracciolo,  his  MS.  Life  of  Paal  IV. 
quoted,  i.  64  (n.),  105,  108  (n.).  225 
(n.),  ViU  S.  Cajetani  Thieniei,  131 
(n.) 

Caraffifi,  Gianpietro,  cardinal,  i.  105, 
113,  125,  131,  182,  158,  156,  157, 
102 ;  Loyola  visits  the  monastery  in 
Venice  under  charge  of,  146  ;  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition  at  Rome,  156 ;  is  made  com- 
missary of  the  apostolic  8ee>  and  ge- 
neral inquisitor,  157.  et  tea. ;  is  elect- 
ed pope,  Paul  IV.,  207 ;  for  his  sub- 
sequent career  see  Paul  IV. 

Canffa,  cardinal  Charles,  elder  nephew 
of  Paul  IV..  duke  of  Palliano,  i.  213, 
314,  216,  220  (n.),  223  ;  puts  his  wife 
to  death  from  jealousy;  is  tried  by 
order  of  Pius  IV.,  and  condemned  to 
death,  237:  executed  along  with  others 
of  his  family,  288. 

Caraffa,  Marquis  of  Montebello,  younger 
nephew  of  Paul  IV.,  i.  214,  237 ; 
Marchioness  of,  223. 

Caraffa,  Charles,  papal  nuncio  to  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  ii.  71,  73  (n.),  74 
(n.),  110,  112. 

Caraffa,  Vincent,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
u.  246. 

Carinthia  or  Krain,  protestantism  in.  i. 
431 ;  promss  of  the  counter-reforma- 
tion in,  ii.  31,  32. 

Carloringian  dynasty,  mentioned  as  pro- 
moters of  the  reb'gious  spirit,  i .  22. 

Carmelites,  the.  of  Spain,  ii.  51. 

Camesecchi,  a  Florentine,  circulates  the 
book  on  "  The  Bene6t8  of  Christ,"  i. 
112  ;  is  burnt  at  the  stake,  268. 

Camiola,  Romanism  ascendant  in.  ii.  32. 

Carnival,  extravagances  of  the,  excite 
the  wrath  of  the  preachen,  i.  482. 

Caro,  Annibal,  reference  to  his  **  Let- 
tere,"  i.  196  (».) 

Caqientras,  a  city  of  France,  and  diocese 
of  bishop  Sadoiet,  i.  113. 

Carpi,  cardinal,  i.  185,  225;  his  death, 
245. 

Carrania.  archbishop  of  Toledo,  is  con- 
demned to  death  oy  the  Inquisition, 
i.  272,323,324. 

Cnrte«,  Des,  the  illustrious  geometri- 
cian, visits  the  court  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina, of  Sweden,  ii.  214. 

Carvalho,  Portuguese  minister,  il.  295; 
calls  on  the  pope  to  reform  the  Jesuits, 
296. 

Casa,  Giovanni  della,  poems  of,  1.  160. 

Casimirvon  derPfa]s( of  the  Palatinate), 
actions  of,  i.  456,  et  uq. 


Cassoni,  count,  secretary  of  state  to  In- 
nocent XL,  privy  to  the  designs  of 
WUliam  TIL  on  England,  ii.  278. 

Castelvctri,  soeks  safety  in  Germany 
from  the  Inquisition,  i.  159. 

Castro,  war  of,  ii.  172-181;  peace  of, 
181;  taken  by  Innocent  X.,  186. 

Castro,  Francis  di,  ambassador  from 
France  to  Venice,  i.  625,  626. 

Catechism,  Romish,  Pius  V.  brings  out 
the,  i.  273;  excellent  one  of  Peter 
Canisius,  400,  467;  extensive  popu- 
larity of  the  Catechism  of  Edmund 
Augier,  421. 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  Henry  VIII.'s 
application  to  Clement  VI L  for  a  di- 
vorce from,  conditionally  promised  by 
that  pontiff,  i.  00. 

Catherine,  Medici,  niece  of  Clement 
VIIL,  is  married  to  Henry  IL  of 
France,  second  son  of  Francis  I.,  i.  95; 
her  intolerance  towards  the  Hugue- 
nots, 421-423;  founds  a  monastery 
for  the  Capuchins  in  Paris,  and  inter- 
ests herself  warmly  in  their  favour  in 
other  parts  of  France,  480. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  a  disposition  to- 
wards, manifests  itself  amongst  the 
German  tribes,  i.  20, 21 ;  beginnings  of 
a  regeneration  of,  103,  104;  opinions 
analogous  to  the  reformed  doctrines 
held  within  the  bounds  of,  111;  new 
religious  orders  tend  greatly  to  the 
restoration  of,  136;  doubts  arise  in  the 
bosom  of  the  churoh,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  settle  for  the  full  diffusion 
of,  150;  modem  form  and  structure 
of,  176;  the  element  of  Protestantism 
at  first  comprised  in  the  church  now 
banished  for  ever,  257;  advances  de 
novo  against  Protestantism,  278;  it 
has  a  repressive  effect  on  science,  but 
a  genial  influence  on  art  and  litera- 
ture, 358-362,  377;  newly  awakened 
spirit  of,  and  its  effects,  377;  derelic- 
tions from,  i.  384.  et  sea.;  confirmation 
and  preponderance  of,  m  Lower  Ger- 
many, 461,  e<  seq.;  alienation  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  losses  in  consequence  specified, 
385;  miserable  future  prospects  of.  ib.; 
resources  of,  for  a  stem  conflict  with 
Protestantism,  390;  renovation  of, 
391,  f/  seq.;  its  nuirtyrs  under  Eliza- 
beth. 491;  opinions  as  to  its  political 
tendencies,  502,  et  iteq.;  regeneration 
of,  in  Fran<M»,  ii.  47-07;  progress  of, 
eompannl  with  that  of  Protestantism, 
56,  57,  et  tea.;  monarehial  tendencies 
of.  59, 60;  triumphs  of,  64-70;  general 
diffusion  of,  70-76;  in  South  America; 
in  Meiico,  92;   in  the  East  Litlian 
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PortugiMM  dominioos,  and  in  Goa, 

»d;   new  triumphs  of,  iL    104-119; 

there  are  now  definite  and  permanent 

UmitB  to  this  creed,  which  will  effeetu- 

allv  prerent  its  erer  again  as|uring  to 

omvenal  doniinion.  1A3. 
Catholics.     See  Catholicism,   Roman; 

Popedom ;  Rome,  and  the  names  of 

the  individual  popes. 
Caralli,  his  **  Dispaccio  di  Spagna,*'  i. 

416  (n  ).  417  («.).  418  («.) 
Carinaa,  the,  a  Gibclline  fisetion,  i.  8S8. 
Cekstine,  pope,  prt*d;ction  of,  in  regarti  ! 

to  his  successor  Boniface  VI II.,  i.  74  ! 

Caiibaej.  its  «ftet  on  the  clngj,  i.  31.  I 
130. 

Cerati,  Abb6,  his  wt>rii  Z>tff  UsMrpatioms 
Saeerdoialea,  noticed,  i.  37  (n.) 

Cerrooi,  the,  a  powerful  Guelphish  sept, 
the  two  hrancfaos  of  which,  via.,  the 
Hinaldi  and  the  Raragli,  lived  in  per- 
petual 6*ud,  i.  2SS, 

Chamber,  the,  (papal  tribunal  so  called), 
i.  115,  325,  300. 

Chancerv.  the  pa|ial,  L  5'2,  1 15 ;  the 
cancellaria  comfUeted  by  Julius  II., 
314. 

Chapters,^  opiiosing  views  and  policy  of 
tite  kio^  of  Spain  and  the  |iope  as  to 
the  |irivilege«i  of,  i.  2o3, 477  ;  the  IVo- 
testant  party  seise  on  their  endow- 
menU,  334.  385. 

**  Charity,*' opinions  of  sundry  Romaniit 
divhu'A  as  to  what  it  is  in  rt'lutiuu  to 
faith,  i.  153. 

Charicmagno  overturns  the  I»mUanl 
kingdom,  and  ratifies  Pippin's  dona- 
tion of  the  exsn^hate  Ui  the  popes,  i. 
23,  24  ;  re|tairs  to  Rttnio  to  assure  the 
pope  of  his  |>rotection,  24  :  is  crowned 
at  Rome  by  Leo  III.  as  emjicror  of 
the  West,  ib.  ;  supnoroe  |tower  of,  in 
Italy,  24,  25  ;  certain  prerogatives  of, 
traniiferrvd  to  Otto  and  the  German 
em|»eror8,  2S  yn,\ 


Milan,  i  71 ;  ibmm  an  alliance  with 
pope  I..eo  X.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan 
from  Francis  I.,  and  is  snccessfiil,  72; 
a  pupil  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  after- 
wards Adrian  VI.,  76,  77;  sends  an 
ambassador  to  his  former  tutor,  77; 
his  close  alliance  with  Clement  VII., 
82;  evil  results  from  this  leaffue,  82, 
83;  Clement  VII.  tries  to  seduce  his 
general  Pescara.  but  unsuccessful! j, 
84 :  quarrds  with  the  pope,  85  ;  ac- 
quires an  immense  influence  in  Italy ; 
his  unfavourable  answer  to  tlie  Pro- 
testant ambaasadors,  89;  is  averse  to 
the  proposals  of  Campenri,  and  in- 
clines to  toleration  of  the  Protestants; 
not  his  interest    to  employ  Tiolent 
measures  to  please  the  pope,  91;  pro- 
mises   to  summon  an   ecelesiasucal 
council,  92;    has  a  conference  with 
Clement  VII.  at  Bologna  on  this  mat- 
ter, 93  ;  desires  a  re^nciliation  with 
the  Protestants,  117,  121,  123;  eariy 
part  of  his  reign,  1 19  (n.) ;  is  oppoaed 
in  his  measures  of  conciliation,  127, 
128;  resolves  to  take  up  arma  against 
the   Protestants,  151;    leagues  with 
Paul  III.  and  the  Venetians  against 
the  Turks,  182 ;  hostilities  between 
Francis  I.  and ;  truce  of  Nice,  183  ; 
war  breaks  out  anew  with  Francb  I. 
on  account  uf  Milan.  185 ;  proposed 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Bfaigaret  to 
OcUviuB   Famese,    184,   186 :    joins 
Paul  III.  with  a  view  of  annihilating 
the  league  of  Smalchalden,  188,  388; 
publishes  tiie  **  Interim'*  in  Germany, 
196 :  his  policy,  201,  et  seq.;  is  at- 
tacked. cooqueVed,  and  nearly  taken 
prisoner,  by  the  combined  French  and 
German  Prote»unts,  203;  his  diffi- 
culties,   2l() :    his  altercations   with 
Paul  IV..  211;  the  duke  of  Alva,  by 
his  di^ire,  invades  Rome,  215  ;  extra- 
ordinary   severity   of    his    measurvs 
a«:ainst*the  Pn>t<stanU,  389. 


Charles  Martel.  natural  Min  of  Pipfiin  i  Charies  VIII.  of  France  greatly  aided  in 
d'lleri^tal  proteets  Boniface,  i.  22.        I      his  opposition  to  Alezs^er  VI.  by  the 

Charles  I.,  when  |>rini*e  of  Wales,  visits         Dominican  friar,  Jerome  Savonarola, 
Madrid  with  a  matrimonial  view,  ii.         of  Flurence.  i.  72. 
89;  articles  of  ajjreement  in  reference  .  Cliaries  IX.  of  France  receive*  ^ulisidies 
to  his  pn>jected  marriajTc.  90. 91.  105;  \      (rom    pope    Gregory  XIII.,    i.   312; 


marries,  however,  Henrietta  Maria, 
Tounpn^t  Uarghter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Vramv.  105,  106;  his  nngn.  111. 
117.  l.Vi. 

Charles  III.,  of  Spain,  is  recogniftnl  a^ 
Catholic  kins  by  Clement  XI.,  ii. 
284  ;  ex|)els  the  Jesuits.  300. 

Charies  V.,  emperor  of  .\u9tria,  his  legal 
claims  to  tike  sovereignty  of  Loiu- 
hardy;  pixmiiacs  to  place  an  Italian  in  j 


treacherous  ma^isciv  of  the  JIujpie- 
nots  on  St.  Rartholoiuew's  day.  by  his 
orders  and  thi)#i'  of  liis  mother.  Catha- 
rine (ie*  Medici.  424. 

Charlies  X.  king  of  Franc<»  i.  Charier 
Philippe,  couite  d'Artoi*).  owes  hi"* 
fall  to  religious  leal ;  the  revolution  ot 
July.  1S30.  ii.  326. 

Charies.  arvfadcke  of  Austria,  (arouiv 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  431 : 
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at  first  is  inolined  to  tolerate  tbe  Pro 
testants,  but  at  the  ui^nt  entreaty  of 
hn  kinsmen,  and  being  assisted  with 
money  by  Gregory  XIII.,  he  retracts 
bis  concessions,  467.  468,  €t  seq. 

Charles  Vasa  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  Protestant  duke, 
is  rcGognixcd  by  the  eoancilI<Hr8  of  state 
as  governor  of  the  kingdom  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  his  nephew  tlie  king,  ii.  11. 

Chastel,  John.atteroptH  to  murder  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  i.  653. 

Chastity,  Loyola,  and  his  disciples  Peter 
Faher,  Francis  Xavier,  Salmeron, 
Lainez,  and  Bobadilla,  repair  to  the 
church  of  Montniartre,  and  take  the 
vow  of,  i.  145. 

Cliatillon  apostatizes  from  Protestant- 
ism, and  receives  a  marshal's  baton, 
ii.  82. 

Chieregato,  Francesco,  papal  nuncio, 
Adrian  VI.'s  instructions  to,  i.  78. 

(/hieti,  bishopric  of,  i.  132. 

Chigi,  family  of,  i.  296.  336,  et  ieq.  ; 
Chigi  library,  336.  381.  (n.);  beautiful 
house  of  Augustine  Chigi,  near  Rome, 
344. 

Chigi,  Augustine,  nephew  of  Alexander 
VII.,  ii.  192,  193. 

Chigi,  cardinal  Fabio,  papal  ambassador, 
ii.  150  ;  becomes poie  Alexander  VII., 
191.     See  Alexander  VII. 

Chigi.  Flavio,  son  of  Mario,  becomes 
cfutlinal  padrone,  ii.  192,  193. 

Chigi,  Mario,  brother  of  Alexander  VTI., 
superintend^it  of  the  annoua,  ii. 
192. 

China,  Jesuits  in,  ii.  94,  96 ;  tact  and 
success  of  Ricci  in  ;  he  visits  Pekin, 
96,  €t  teq.;  Christian  churches  in  ; 
native  astronomers  of,  97. 

Chivalry,  Christian,  extinction  of  the 
ardour  for,  i.  38;  various  orders  of  spi- 
ritual knights  and  knights  tempUuv, 
40,  41  (n.) 

Choiseul,  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of, 
French  minister,  a  Church  reformer, 
ii.  295. 

Christ,  birth  of,  i.  12 ;  life  and  occupa- 
tion of,  ib.;  purity,  holiness,  and  su- 
blimity of  his  waUc  and  conversation, 
ib.;  explained  the  Uw  by  fulfilling  it^ 
13 ;  monogram  of  the  name  of,  16 ; 
the  order  of  Christ's  knights  in  Por- 
tugal instituted  by  Dionysius  Perioca, 
king  of  Portugal.  41  (n.) ;  the  gospel 
of,  ex|X)unded,  107;  •*  On  Chrit^t's  be- 
nefits," 108,  no,  112,  161;  Gasnar 
Contarini  on  the  law  of,  114,  115; 
Ix»yola*s  reveries  respecting  the  regal 
IHtwer  of,  138,  139 ;  the  imputed 
righteousness  of,  158,  tfl  ^fq.;  refer- 


ences to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper, 
121, 144, 243, 381, 384  :  the  Holy  se- 
pulchre,  61,  517  ;  the  inherent  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  according  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  the  main  foundation 
of  sanciification  and  subsequent  justifi- 
cation; Lewis  Molina's  views  in  regard 
to  this,  587,  588. 

Christendom,  state  of  in  the  west,  on  the 
down&ll  of  the  Ronuui  empire,  i.  19; 
threatened  by  the  A  rabs,  20;  by  means 
of  the  pope,  Henry  III.,  his  nominee, 
rules  with  boundOless  authority  over, 
29  ;  efforts  made  to  limit  the  pope's 
authority  in,  41  ;  desdate  state  of  the 
churches  in,  from  the  introduction  of 
hirelings,  53 ;  Christian  sentiments 
and  convictions  begin  to  be  impugnetl, 
63;  invaded  by  the  Tnrks,  77.  78. 

Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  11 ; 
invites  and  embraces  all  men ;  subli- 
mity of;  Euscbius  quoted  in  regard 
to ;  extensive  diffusion  of ;  opposition 
to,  13 ;  contrast  between,  and  religion 
at  Rome  ;  forbade  sacrifices  to  the  em- 
peror, 14  ;  promoted  by  the  sufierings 
of  the  martyrs ;  i)ervaaes  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life  in  Ronuin  empire,  15;  in- 
jurious  effects  to,  from  external  associa- 
tion with  heathen  worship,  16  (n);  the 
bend  and  centre  of  human  unity;  dif- 
fusion of,  favoured  by  extent  of  Roman 
empire,  16;  and  by  an  edict  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  18  ;  effect  of  the  down- 
fall of  Roman  empire  on,  19;  liad  in- 
vaded the  German  tribes  in  the  West, 
20  ;  extension  of,  42  ;  Germany  has 
the  merit  of  originating  protestantism, 
102. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  210 ;  her  seal 
for  business  and  for  study;  her  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  acquiring  lan- 
guages, 213;  great  patroness  of  learned 
men,  214,  227  ;  her  habits,  215  ;  her 
antipathy  to  marriage ;  her  eccentric 
character,  216,  et  teq.;  her  religious 
scepticism;  her  strong  leaning  to  Ro- 
manism ;  requests  that  Jesuits  be 
sent  to  her  from  Rome ;  her  arguments 
and  objections,  218-222 ;  abdicates 
the  throne.  224  ;  tetB  out  on  a  tour 
through  Europe  ;  makes  an  ojien  pro- 
fession of  Romanism,  and  enters  Rome 
in  triumph,  225;  causes  Monaldeschi 
to  be  executed,  which  act  excites  uni- 
veml  abhorrence,  226  ;  goes  to  reside 
at  Rome  ;  her  oecupations  there,  227- 
229. 

Chrysoetom  quoted  as  to  the  errors  of 
idolatry;  the  light  in  which  heathenism 
appeared  to  him,  i.  15. 
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Chw^di,  eftrtj  govenunrat  of  the ; 
poblican  ibnni  of  ike  ;  primitiTe  hier- 
arehy  in  the ;  pre-«muienee  of  the 
biahop  of  Rime  reoogniaed  early  hy 
the,  i.  17  ;  oatnre  of  the  constitution 
of  the,  ai  Rome*  18 ;  undergoes  an 
entire  change  of  condition  ;  separation 
of  the,  finom  the  state  ;  is  the  msst  de- 
dded  pecnliaritT  of  Christian  times,  1 9 ; 
difficiuties  of  the,  finom  the  inrasions 
of  the  Lombards  and  Arabs  ;  Roman 
catholics  among  the  Franks,  Bnrgu- 
dians,  and  Western  Goths,  90  ;  patri- 
archate of  the  eastern  ehnreh  b  taken 
finom  the  pope ;  the  Western  ehnreh 
yields  implieit  obedience  to  the  pope  ; 
ehoreh  of  Rome  Germanised,  85  ; 
great  temporal  aathoritr  of  German 
and  Italian  bishops  and  abbots,  bat 
BO  real  spiritval  independence  granted 
to  the  ;  patronage  ot  ehoreh  benefices 
belonged  to  the  kinn;  propeity  of  the, 
was  not  exempted  inom  civil  bnrdens, 
Bor  firom  feudal  sen  ices  ;  llenry  III. 
Tery  liberal  towards  the,  but  very  tena- 
ciooi  of  his  right  to  nominate  to 
bishopries  in  the,  26,  27  ;  subjection 
of  the  popes  to  the  emperors  ;  had  got 
a  larce  snare  of  political  power,  though 
still  dependent  on  the  state,  28  ;  con- 
stitution of  the,  rery  diffisrent  in  the 
German  and  Germanised  kingdoms 
from  what  it  bad  been  in  the  Roman, 
29  ;  the  right  of  presenting  to  church 
benefice  by  cirilians  annulled  by  Gre- 

.  gory  VI L,  30  ;  schism  in  the,  and  its 
causes.  36 ;  suppression  of  this  schism ; 
extension  of  the  states  of  the.  42 ;  dire- 
ful efftnrtsof  the  renality  of  the  Romish 
church.53;  secularixation  of  the  church 
by  Sixtus  IV.and  Alexander VI.. 61— 
5i  ;  its  rerenues,  62 — 54  ;  causes  of 
the  opposition  to,  in  Italy  and  Gi>r- 
roany,  and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition, 
contrasted,  66  ;  Adrian  VI.  endeav- 
ours to  reform  abuses  in.  78,  79  ;  the 
establishment  of  a  new  church  in  Ger- 
many dates  from  the  diet  of  Spires,  in 
Juhr  1626,  86  ;  reformation  of  the, 
makes  great  progress  in  Grermany,  08 ; 
seal  for  the  reformati<m  of  the  church 
amongst  popish  cardinals  and  others. 
105  ;  secularixation  of  the,  107  :  ad- 
ministration of  tho  states  of.  279,  ft 
9eq. ;  their  beauty  and  fertility,  279 ; 
excellent  soldiers  of,  280,  281  ;  John 
Vasa  of  Sweden  studies  the  fathers  of 
the  church  with  much  eagerness,  433  ; 
state  of  the  church  under  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  664,  667  ;  doctrine  of  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy  from  taxe^ 
and  other  impoeto,  616,  616,  619.  620; 


aehism  in  the  ehnreh  of  Tcnioe,  6SS, 
€t  »eq.;  great  altermtaont  in  the  stmc- 
tnre  of  the  Roman  catholic  church, 
631 ;  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  tlie 
great  straggle  at  law  betwecM  protea- 
tantism  and  Roman  cathoUciam,  ia 
decided,  iL  161 ;  William  lU.  defends 
the  rights  of  the  English  ehoreh, 
278 ;  the  ministers  of  the  Roman 
catholio  coontries  endeavour  to  refonn 
the  chureh,  and  to  keep  down  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  clerical  dement, 
296,  et  passim^ 

Chytreos,  his  woris  on  the  confession  of 
Angsborv,  i.  436. 

Ciaeonias,  his  *'  Vite  Paparom,"  L  366. 
(n.) 

Citeanx,  abber  of,  L  480. 

CiviliBkUon,  oerelopement  of.  In  14th 
and  16th  centuries  contrasted,  L  33, 
€t  teq.;  great  infloence  of,  on  the  re- 
lative bearings  of  the  spiritoal  and 
temporal  powers,  41,  42  ;  the  art  «f 
printing  ngnally  fartlien  the  progieas 
oi;66. 

Civita  Vecdiia,  made  a  free  port  bj  pope 
Urban  VIIL,  iL  12a 

Clara,  Isidore,  improver  of  the  Tulgate, 
warns  the  proiestants  agaioat  sehiim  ; 
his  remarks  on  this  sn^eci,  i.  1 18. 

Classical  writers,  ancient,  revival  of  a 
taste  for  the  works  of.  in  Itahf ,  L  56. 

Clarius.  Christopher,  assists  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  calendar,  L  311, 367, 
371. 

Clement  VII.,  pope,  formerly  Julius 
Medici,  takes  the  field  against  Francis 
I.  and  enters  Milan  victoriously,  L 
73 ;  proposes  Adrian  of  Utrecht  aa 
successor  to  Leo  X.,  76  ;  is  elected 
pope  ;  his  business  habits  and  admir- 
able accomplishments, 81 ;  his seificea 
to  Chariea  V.  and  his  fiunihr.  82  ;  his 
league  with  Chariea  I.  o(  Spain  and 
its  evil  consequences,  82, 83;  oflended 
with  the  ambition,  avarice,  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Spaniards  ;  his  plana  and 
policy.  83  ;  attempts  to  seduce  the 
emperor's  general,  Pescara,  bat  with- 
out success,  84 ;  begins  hostilities 
with  the  Spaniards ;  leagues  with 
France  and  EngUnd,  84,  86  (a.)  : 
very  acute,  but  wanting  in  tact,  86  ; 
his  life  threatened,  his  army  beaten, 
and  his  capital  sacked  and  pillaged, 
87  :  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  88,  99  ;  aUies  himself,  de  ntn'o, 
with  Charies  V.,  for  the  sake  of  his 
frmily  in  Florence,  88  ;  concludes  the 
Barcelonacompact  with  the  Spaniard^, 
and  thoroughly  altera  his  policy.  SO  ; 
very  reluctantly  agrees    to    call    a 
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•ouDcil,  92  ;  is  highly  chagrined  at 
Um  indifference  of  the  emperor  to  the 
BUppression  of  the  protestants,  03,  94; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Francis  T.»  and 
the  groonds  of  it ;  marries  his  niece, 
Catharine  Medici,  to  the  king's  seoond 
son,  Henry  II.,  95  ;  his  letter  to  Fer- 
dinand I. ;  his  artful  evasions  in  re- 
gard to  convoking  a  council,  95,  96  ; 
his  policy  fayounOile  to  the  spread  of 
protestantism,  98,  99  ;  his  connection 
with  Heniy  VIII.,  99;  advocates 
to  Rome,  Henry  VIII.'s  application 
for  a  divorce,  100  ;  last  years  of  his 
life  embittered  by  misfortunes,  domes- 
tic sorrows  and  melancholy  reflections; 
his  death,  101  ;  compared  with  Leo 
X. ;  his  pontificate  unfortunate  in  its 
results  ;  leaves  the  see  of  Home  shorn 
both  of  spiritual  and  secular  autho* 
rity,  and  the  north  of  Germany  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  101  ;  abridges 
the  liberties  of  Ancona,  291,  et  $eq.  ; 
levies  new  taxes,  299,  et  »eq.  ;  allu- 
sions to.  ii.  21,  177. 

Clement  VIII.,  cardinal  Ippolito  Aide- 
brandino,  elected  pope,  i.  540  ;  his- 
tory of  himself  and  laznily,  ib.,  541  ; 
his  energy  in  matters  of  business, 
542  ;  grants  absolution  to  Henry  IV., 
544---558  ;  his  vacillating  policy,  545, 
et  seq.;  treats  with  the  French  king 
as  to  church  government,  554 — 557  ; 
acquires  Ferrara  by  conquest  from 
Caesar  d*Este,  567 — 575  ;  his  zeal  in 
regard  to  the  Jesuits,  590,  et  sea, ; 
political  position  of,  595 — 604 ;  his 
monarchical  authority,  598  ;  restores 
the  balance  of  power,  604  ;  his  death, 
603  ;  allusion  to  a  monitorium  of  liis, 
610  ;  allusions  to,  ii.  6,  86,  165—167, 
181,  204,  234. 

Clement  IX.,  cardinal  Giulio  Rospigli- 
osi,  elected  pope;  his  disregard  of 
nepotism,  ii.  195  ;  contrary  to  former 
practice,  he  retains  all  whom  he  finds 
in  office  at  his  accession ;  signalises 
his  rise  to  the  papal  throne  by  unus- 
ual liberality,  196 ;  state  of  Europe 
during  his  pontificate,  197 ;  allusion 
to,  232. 

Clement  X.,  (Emilio  Altieri)  pope,  fa- 
vours the  Spaniards,  and  in  conse- 
quence suffers  firom  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  272. 

Clement  XI.,  John  Francis  Albani, 
elected  p<^  ;  he  congratulates  Philip 
v.,  and  grants  him  subsidies  firom 
church  property ;  his  affable  manners, 
literary  talents,  and  irreproachable 
life,  render  him  very  popular,  ii.  283  ; 
his  joy  at  the  succcm  of  the  French 


arms,  ib. ;  his  capital  threatened  by 
the  imperialists  ;  is  constrained  to  re- 
cognize Charles  III.  as  Catholic  king, 
284  ;  loses  Parma  and  Placentia,  285; 
his  difficulties  and  embarrassments  ; 
cites  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister, 
before  the  Inqmsition,  286 ;  publishes 
the  bull  "Unigenitus"  against  the 
Jansenists,  and  in  favour  of  the  Je- 
suits, which  excites  a  universal  uproar 
in  France,  292. 

Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini  of  Flo- 
rence) is  constrained  to  give  the  in- 
vestiture of  Napdes  and  Sicily  to  Don 
Philip,  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  ii. 
286. 

Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  Rezsonico  of  Ve- 
nice) elected  pope,  ii.  296 ;  puri^  of 
his  intentions ;  his  high  notions  of  the 
claims  of  the  popedom ;  a  friend  to 
the  Jesuits  on  this  account,  but  in- 
effectually, 297,  et  aeq. ;  his  difficult 
position,  .and  death,  301. 

Clement  XTV.,  Lorenzo  Ganganelli, 
elected  pope; /his  mild  and  spiritual 
character,  ii.  302 ;  is  favourable  to 
prudent  concessions ;  a  Franciscan , 
somewhat  friendly  to  the  Jansenists, 
303;  solemnly  abolishes  and  abrogates 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  results 
of  this.  304,  et  $eq. 

Clement,  James,  assassinates  Henry  III. 
of  France,  i.  498. 

Clergy,  order  of,  devoted  to  "  spiritual 
and  divine  affidrs;*'  early  became  a 
distinct  class,  i.  16,  17  ;  modified  the 
constitution  of  their  order  according 
to  the  gradation  of  ranks  and  orders 
in  the  civil  government ;  hence  the 
hierarchy  of  bishops,  metropolitans, 
and  patriarchs,  17  ;  king  Omt  intro- 
duced the  tax  called  Peter's  pence  for 
the  education  of  the,  21  ;  a  corrupt 
dci'gy  too  frequently  prostitute  their 
influence  for  the  sake  of  gain,  26  (n); 
had  got  a  large  share  of  political 
power,  though  still  dependent  on  the 
emperor;  di%rent  in  the  German  and 
Germanized  kingdoms  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  Roman,  29 ;  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  celibacy  upon  the, 
31,  130  ;  regular  clergy,  133,  135, 
136,  270  ;  the  Romish  hierarchy  re- 
modelled, 256  ;  institutions  in  Ger- 
many for  the  education  of,  385, 386; 
form  a  popular  union  for  the  defence 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  is  organ- 
ized with  great  skill,  and  embraces  all 
the  chief  towns  of  France,  485,  486  ; 
vast  Influence  of,  at  the  close  of  16th 
century,  501;  Bellannine's  opinions  as 
to  their  right  of  exemption  &om  taxes 
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kiid  oilier  burdeiia.  616,  610,  620; 
Benedict  XIV.  sancikni  the  taxation 
of,  in  Naplcf,  ii.  289. 

Clerea,  William,  duke  of,  i.  5d4,  460. 

Cleres,  religious  dittensions  in,  ii.  43. 

Gloria,  king  of  the  Franka,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic miraclea  in  aid  of,  i.  30. 

Cluny,  abbota  of,  i.  31 ;  rules  of  their  or< 
der,  130, 

Cok>gne,  ProiestanU  of,  i.3d3, 438;  Bur- 
sa opened  at,  385,  395;  Jesuits  of, 
395;  the  electoral  prince  Truchseas  and 
the  nobility  of.  embrace  tlie  reformed 
doctrines,  456 ;  duke  Ernest,  of  Ba- 
yaria,  bishop  of  Luttich  and  Munster, 
becomes  elector  of,  in  the  stead  of 
Truchsess,  and  iealou5ily  promotes  pop- 
ery, 459,  et  seq.,  472  ;  iL  29  ;  Ferdi- 
nand of;  his  1^  for  Romanism,  29. 

Golonna,  Mark  Antony,  L  218. 

Cokmna,  Ascanius,  i.  293,  294,  539. 

Cokmna,  M.A  ,  the  eonstable,  marries  a 
grand  niece  of  pope  Sixtus  V.,  i.  331. 

Colonna,  don  Philip,  the  constable,  ii. 
198. 

Cokmna,  illustrious  Italian  fiunily  of,  i. 
44,  45,  40.  218,  et  Mq,,  331  ;  U.  198, 
199;  Sixtus  IV.  causes  the  prothono- 
tary  Colonna  to  be  put  to  death,  i.  44. 

Cokmna,  Vi<*toria,  her  piety  and  literary 
talents,  i.  109.  112.  ib.  (n.) ;  Aretin's 
letter  to,  quoted ;  Vespasian,  duke  of 
Paliano;  beauty  of  hia  wife  Julia  Gon- 
saga,  100 ;  castles  of  the  Colonnas 
wrested  from  them  by  Paul  IV..  214  ; 
reconciled  with  the  Orsini  bv  Sixtus 
v..  331  ;  rvfomioes  to,  ii.  1*97,  198, 
et  patxim. 

Commandine.  Frederick;  eminent  com- 
mentator on  tho  mathematics  of  the 
Greeks,  i.  353. 

Commendone,  quoted,  i.  372,  373  (n.), 
383. 

Commolet,  the  Jesuit,  i.  591. 

Communion,  the.  or  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  8up)ier.  in  one  kind,  i.  144. 155, 
381,412,  Aa5;  ii.  29;  in  both  kinds, 
121.  243.  244.  383.  412.436. 

Como.  Gallic,  of,  canlinal,  i.  365;  bishop 
of,  ii.  46. 

Compositions,  ecclesiastical,  i.  113,  306  ; 
Paul  III.  shows  a  tlesire  to  reform  the 
abu*)e  of.  115;  Gas|tar  Contarini's  writ- 
ing "de  Compositiunibus."  114  (n.) 

Conclarcs  of  popes  and  cardinals,  i.  75. 
530  ;  ii.  181.  See  the  names  of  the 
different  popes. 

Concordats,  the  Vienna,  i.  39:  conse- 
quences of.  ib.  (n.);  between  Francis 
I.  and  Leo  X..  38.  69.  555;  Kenedict 
X IV.  ooncltidesa  concordat  with  Spain. 
iL  288  ;  the  concordat  of  1801,  between 


Bonaparte  and  Plus  VII.,  312;  that  of 
1813,  at  FontaineUeao,  between  the 
same  parties,  317;  readied  by  Pius 
VIL,  318. 

Coiid6,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  fint  prince  of, 
ehief  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  L  419  ; 
hia  son,  Henry  I.,  of  Bourbon«  oouain 
of  Henry  IV.,  is  excommunicated  by 
Sixtus  v.,  483. 

Condd.  Henry  II.  de  Bourbon,  prince  of, 
his  Roman  Catholic  education,  i.  655. 

Confiscation  of  the  property  of  Protoi- 
tants  in  Germany,  Ae„  recommended 
to  Charles  V.  by  cardinal  Campq^. 
i.  89,  90  ;  the  emperor  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  to  act  upon  tlie  nro- 
posal,  91. 

Congregation  di  stato.  Urban  VFIL 
establishes  a,  ii.  193. 

Congregations,  monastic,  i.  130  ;  of  the 
cardinals  not  entirely  founded  by  Six- 
tus v.;  the  Segnatora,  ConaiUta,  a 
congregation  for  the  Vatican  printing 
press,  another  for  the  unirersity  of 
Rome,  Ac,  333,  334,  866,  537,  598; 
congregations  general  of  the  Jesoita, 
585. 

Conrad  II.,  Crerman  emperor,  aaerta  hia 
claim  to  Burgundy;  d^eata  the  French 
magnates  on  the  plains  of  Champagne; 
his  Italian  rassals  croas  the  Alpa  to 
assist  him ;  cauaea  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Genera ;  hokb  h'a  diet  at 
Sdothum;  his  great  influence,  i.  36. 

Constance,  modes  of  voting  at  the  conn- 
cil  of,  i.  36,  243  ;  bishop  of,  iL  41. 

Constantine,  the  coins  of,  showed  the 
labarum  with  the  monogram  of  Christ, 
i.  16:  words  orer  the  cross  of  Christ 
appeared  to,  26  (n.) 

Constantinople,  dissensions  in  regard  to 
the  iconoclastic  controversy  between 
the  pope  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of ; 
emperor  of,  seeks  the  pope's  lifo,  i. 
19;  pope  deprived  of  the  patriarohate 
of,  by  the  Greek  emperor,  25;  a  Jean  it 
mission  in.  ii.  100. 

Contarelli.  or  Contarell,  the  Datariua  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  acquires  a  vast  influ- 
ence over  that  pontiff,  i.  308. 

Contarini,  Alvise,  ii.  127  (n.),  146,  ib. 
(a.) 

Contarini,  Caspar,  cardinal,  his  «*  Rela- 
tione di  1530"  referred  to,  L  99  (n.), 
105.  113.  119,  122;  his  vast  know- 
ledge  of  things  human  and  divine  ;  hia 
treatise  on  jmtification  eulogiaed  by 
cardinal  Poole,  106,  107;  attacks  the 
abuse  of  dispensations,  and  simony  in 
the  church;  his  great  seal  for  chorch 
reform.  113,  114.  120 ;  laya  hia  wnt- 
ings  on  these  subyeets  before  pope  P^uil 
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TIL;  hii  letter  to  Poole  quoted,  115;  I 
choien  pope*B  legate,  111,  US,  120; 
hit  extnotioD ;  his  studies;  his  great 
talent  and  steadiness;  beoomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pregadi ;  his  modesty ;  his 
great  public  services,  118,  119;  his 
treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Venice, 
and  his  Reports,  119;  lusmoral  and  re- 
ligious character,  120;  his  negotiation 
towards  a  reconcUiation,  1 18, 123, 124; 
all  his  efforts  fruitless ;  calumnies 
against;  wishes  to  yiut  the  Nether- 
lands, but  is  refused  leave,  129;  Paul 
III.'s  instructions  to,  in  regard  to  call- 
ing the  counoU  of  Trent,  150;  his  evan- 
gc&cal  opinions.  153. 

Contarini,  Giulio,  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
i.  152. 

Contarini,  Mark  Anthony,  his  Report  on 
the  state  of  the  Roman  court,  i.  1 79  ( n . ) 

Contarini,  Nicholas,  i.  515,  568  (n.), 
570  (n.),  572, 616. 

Contanni,  James,  i.  516  (n.) 

Contarini,  Peter,  i.  516  (n.) 

Contarini,  Bomenico,  his  "  Relatione  di 
Rema"  quoted,  ii.  280  (n.) 

Conte,  Natal,  i.  353. 

Contelori,  an  eztraot  of  a  papal  brief  by, 
quoted,  i.  63  (n.) 

Contrario,  Hercules,  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  Alfonso  II.,  1.  563. 

Controversy,  Iconoclastic,  commotion 
caused  by,  i.  19;  losses  caused  by,  25 
(n.);  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Do- 
minicans, 593,  629  ;  between  the  Je- 
suits and  the  Jansenists,  ii.  253-261, 
291. 

Cordova,  Don  Gonxalez  de,  governor  of 
Milan,  ii.  123. 

Comiglia,  Monsignore,  at  the  court  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  i.  308. 

Coipus  Christi,  solemn  celebration  of  the 
festival  of.  i.  411,  465,  466. 

Correggio,  Antonio  Allegri,  a  collection 
of  paintings  by  this  great  master,  in 
queen  Christina's  picture  gallery,  ii. 
227. 

Corsini  library  at  Rome,  i.  259  (n.) 

Cortese,  Gregory,  abbot  of  San  Giorpo 
Maggiore;  nis  house  in  Venice  £e- 
quented  by  literati,  i.  106,  353. 

Cosmo  de'  Medici,  his  leal  for  literature, 
i.  56,  161 ;  opposes  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Paul  III.,  1 87;  instrumental 
in  the  election  of  Julius  III.,  201; 
independent  power  of,  220;  his  absolute 
devotion  to  pope  Pius  V.,  268. 

Cosmography,  the  Arabs  of  the  middle 
ages  form  a  fantastic,  i.  56. 

CoMScks,  the,  valour  of,  ii.  28. 

C<4ton,  Jesuit,  confessor  to  king  Henry 

.     IV.  of  France,  i.  593. 
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Councils  of  the  church.  See  the  wofds 
Basel,  Boloffna,  Constance,  P|sa, 
Trent,  Popedom,  Church,  and  tho 
names  of  the  various  popes. 

Courtray,  re-appearance  of  the  Jesuits 
at ;  John  David,  parish  priest  of,  i. 
454. 

Cracow,  Jesuit  colleges  at ;  bishop  of.  ii. 
4;  Protestant  churchyard  at,  furiously 
attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  27. 

Creeds,  thedogicaL  See  Luther;  Calvin; 
Catholicism;  Roman;  Protestantism; 
Churoh,  Ac, 

Cropper,  Dr.  John,  a  Roman  Catholic 
divine  of  Germany,  i.  117,  127,  152, 
395. 

Cross,  the,  expels  the  images  of  the  hea- 
then deities,  and  becomes  symbolical 
of  Christian  religion  all  over  the  Ro- 
man empire,  i.  16,  349,  350  ;  feast  fd 
the  elevation  of  the,  350,  et  teq, 

Cruciata,  the,  or  sums  raised  for  carrying 
on  the  crusades,  i.  41. 

Crusade  and  Crusaders,  the  first,  i.  32; 
their  ferocity  at  Jerusalem  ;  strange 
inconsistency  of,  33 ;  their  ardour ; 
their  frigidity  in  15th  century,  when 
appealed  to  against  the  Turks,  37. 

Crusades,  the  spiritual  impulse  given  by, 
i.  130,  ib.  (a.) 

Curia,  the  Roman;  references  to  its 
rights  and  privileges,  revenues,  abuses, 
and  reforms,  Ac,  i.  52,  54,  64,  79, 
89,  100, 113,  120.  123.  244,  246.  254, 
364-377,  456,  477.  531,  550,  551;  ii. 
151,  227.  283,  288.  302,  €t  paaiim. 

Curione,  Celio  Secundo,  flees  to  Switzer- 
land from  the  persecution  of  the  inqui- 
sition, i.  159. 

Custom-houses  at  Rome,  revenues  derived 
from  the,  i.  298,  305. 

D 

Dandolo  quoted,  i.  186  (a.),  198  (a.), 

200  (a.),  201  (n.).  302. 
Dante,  Alighieri,  illustrious  Italian  poet, 

his  contempt  for  the  romances  of  chi- 

valnr,  i.  355. 
Datana,  office  of,  at  Rome,  1.  52,  306, 

477. 
D*Aubign6,  Merle,  Swiss  historian ;  his 

severe  character  of  Leo    X.  referred 

to;    blamed  for  this  by  the  French 

critics ;  defended,  i.  74  (n.) 
David,  John,  sealous  Jesuit,  parish  priest 

of  Courtray,  i.  454. 
Davila.  Henrico  Caterino,  a  celebrated 

historian  of  the  "Civil  wars  of  France,'* 

alluded  to,  L  551  (a.) 
Debt  of  the  states  of  the  church,  ii.  161- 

164. 
Decrees,  the  Basel,  ftshioned  in  Franco 
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on  the  model  of  the  |>ragm:itic  sanc- 
tion ;    moderated  very  much  by  the 
Vienna  concordats,  i.  39  ;  pro|K>8aI  to 
revire,  243, 855.  See  Trent;  Bologna; 
Pisa ;  Basel ;  Popedom  ;  Constance  ; 
Chm!vh,  and  the  names  of  the  yarious 
popes. 
Deities,  national,  early  worship  of,  i.  11. 
Delft,  Barth,  Bodeghem  of,  i.  410;  Wm. 
I.,  of  Nassaa,   assassinated   by  Bal- 
thaxar  Gerard,  in  1584.  at.  452,  453. 
Demetrius,  a  Russian  monk,  an  impostor, 
his  rise  and  fall,  li.  21,  etseq.;  is  shot, 
21  (n.) 
Denmark,  progress  of  the  reformation  in, 

i.  98. 
Denmark,   Christian   IV.,    kinff  of,    a 
ehampion  of  Protestantism  In    (Ger- 
many ;  fiuls  in  his  views,  ii.  107-110  ; 
kMes  the  battle  of  Luttor,  110,  138. 
Dembaoh.   Baltliasar   von,  abbot ;    hu 
hatred  of  Protestantism,  i.  412,  et 
teq. 
Desokrtes,  an  illustrious  mathematician, 
repairs  to  the  court  of  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  ii.  214. 
Desmond,  earl  of,  takes  part  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1578  in  favour  of  tlie  )<o- 
man  Catholics,  i.  438. 
Dietrich,  Wolf,  of  Raittcnau,  archbishop 
of  Salsburij^,  i.  470 ;  his  zealous  Ro- 
manist projects;    his  fiscal  reforms, 
471 ;  causes  the  houses  of  the  Pro> 
testants    of  Salzburg  to    be    pulled 
down  ;  his  lovo  of  splendour ;  his  am- 
bition, 472. 
Dietrlchstcin.  cardinal,  governor  of  Mo- 
ravia, and  bishop  of  Olmutz,  ii.  74, 
148. 
Digby,  Lord,  English  ambassador  at  the 

court  of  Spain,  ii.  ^^. 
Deo.  Johannes  a,  a  Portuguese,  founds 
the  institution  of  the  "  Compas.«ionate 
Brethren,"  or  **  Brethren  of  mercy," 
ii.  54. 
Dillingen,  university   of,  i.   386,   398, 

409. 
Direction  of  the  human  mind  in  the  age 
of  I^  X..  (1513-1521.)  i.  54-64  ;  in 
opposition  to  the  chureh  both  in  Itjtly 
and  Gcrmanvi  its  contra.st8  in  these 
countries.  66. 
Dispensations,  papal,  Sixtus  IV.  grants 
the  power  of,  to  one  of  his  nephe^vs  in 
virtue  of  the  office  of  penitentiaria,  i. 
52;  the  abuse  of,  severely  censured  by 
Caspar  Contarini.  114;  the  emperor 
compensates  the  refusal  of  the  papal 
sanetion  to  beneBccs  by  granting:  tiiis 
practice  discontinued.  477. 
Divorce,  Henry  VIII.V  applieation  to 
Clement  VI I.  for  a  divorce  from  his 


queen  is  bniu«;ht  before  the  law  courts 
of  the  Curia,  i.  100. 
Doctrine,  various  points  of,  diaeussed  at 
the   first  sittings  of  the  oonnotl   of 
Trent,  i.   151,  152;  alluHion  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.  162. 
Dohna,  count,  his  '*  Memoirs  of  Fre- 
derick, king  of  PraasiA,"  ii.  278,  (tt.) 
Domenidiino,  painter,  L  360. 
Dominicans,  ascetic  practices  of  the,  i. 
139,  140;  the  inquisitioo  faroored  by, 
150,  ei  teq. ;  attack  Molina  with  great 
Uttemcss,  588;  their  cootroveny  with 
the  Jesuits,  593,  629  ;  are  protected 
by  the  Spaniards,  594,  626. 
Dominick.  St.,  feast  of,  institiited   in 
honour  of  that   great    inoaisitcM-,  i. 
227:  sc1f-dt>nial  of,  imitated  by  I^oydla, 
137,  138. 
Donato,    Leonard,  dMte  of  Venice,   i. 
515;  is  sent  by  the  Venetians  to  treat 
with   Sixtus  v.,  522,   ei   »eq,;    Ids 
*'  Dispaccio"  quoted,  310,  (n.),  S12, 
(n.),  318,  (n.),  319,  (w.),  624,  («.). 
565,  (a.) ;  elected  dove  of  Veniee,  618; 
excommunicated  by  Paul  V.,  621, 699. 
Donaawerth.  Protestant  city  of,  i.  S8A ; 
taken  possession  of  by  Maximilian, 
and  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
ii.35. 
Dona,  the  house  of,  in  Genoa,  Gibel- 

lines,  i.  192. 
Dort,  synod  of,  ii.  83. 
Douay.  Jesuit  college  at.  i.   439,  444. 
et  teq.;    university  of,    founded    bv 
Philip  II.,  444. 
Drama,  Italian,  aims  at  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  but  unsuccessfully,  i.  57.58. 
Drownings,  put  in  execution,  by  order  of 
the  Venetian  Inquisition,  on  those  who 
refused  to  retract  their  religious  opin- 
ions, i.  1C2. 
Dschchnngir,  oriental  emperor,  **  almost 

a  Christian,"  ii.  96. 
Dunkirk  is  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  i. 

451. 
Dynasty.  Carlovingian,  mentioned  with 
approlmtion  ;  the  ancient  royal   Me- 
rovingian ruined  by  their  atrocity,  i. 
22. 

E 

Eariy  nations,  downfidl  of  some  of  the. 
conducive  to  their  subsequent  consoli- 
dation, i.  12. 

Eastern  empire  and  church,  the,  i.  17. 
18  ;  the  iconoclastic  controversy  in. 
19;  letter  to  Leo  III.  the  Isaurier 
from  Gregory  II.,  quoted,  22,  23  ;  en- 
croachments of  Islam  ism  in,  22  ;  pat- 
riarchate of  eastern  diurdh  wrested 
from  the  pope  hy  Greek  emperor,  85 : 
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Siztus  v.  forms  aUUnoes  hi  the  east, 
517. 

Echter,  Julius,  bishop  of  WUnbnrg.  at 
fint  inclines  to  Protestantism,  and  is 
consequently  in  bad  odour  with  the 
pope,  afterwards  becomes  a  zealous 
Papist,  i.  462  ;  ii.  59. 

Eck.  Dr.,  German  divine*  i.  123,  127, 
(h.)  128 

Edict  of  Valentinian  III.,  i.  19,  (n.) ; 
of  Spires  in  1526,  and  French  of  1562, 
secure  a  legally  recognised  existence 
for  Protestantism  both  in  Germany 
and  France,  86.  3S8  ;  that  of  Nantes 
proclaimed  by  Henry  IV.  makes  great 
concessions  to  the  Uuguenots,  502 ; 
ii.  47. 

Education  of  the  clergj,  king  Offii  in- 
troduces the  tax  of  Peter's  pence  for 
the  promotion  of  the,  i.  21;  of  orphans 
at  Venice,  135;  theological,  at  the  Pa- 
risian university,  143, 144;  the  Jesuits 
anxiously  desire  to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  149,  164,  170;  Jesuits' 
schools  and  colleges  in  Gennany  for 
the  furtherance  of,  304-401  ;  Pro- 
testant institutions  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, 385,  386 ;  Port-royal  method  of, 
li.  259-261. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  president  of  Prince- 

^  ton  college.  New  JerHev,  his  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Freedom  of  tlie  Will"  refer- 
red to,  i.  5SS,  (n.) 

Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  refuses 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  pope  ;  his  par- 
liament engages  to  support  him  in  his 
refusal,  i.  35. 

Edward  VI.  establishes  Protestantism 
in  England,  i.  10.11. 

Egmont,  count,  executed,  i.  418. 

Egypt,  pope  SixtuM  V.  projects  the  con- 
qne»t  of,  i.  517. 

Ehrodegang,  monastic  role  of,  i.  130. 

Eichsfeld,  Roman  Catholicism  restored 
at,  by  Daniel  Brendal,  electoral 
prince  of  Mainz,  i.  411,  412. 

Electorate,  palatine,  Ferdinand  II. 
transfers  the,  fipom  Frederick  V., 
(king  of  Bohemia)  count  Palatine,  to 
Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  ii.  76-81. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  convenes  a 
Protestant  parliament,  i.  232,  436 ; 
allusion  to  the  rebellions  during  her 
reign  as  being  encouraged  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  312  :  excommunicated  by  Pius 
v.,  422;  alliances  for,  and  against, 
423,  437,  438;  expedition  against 
England,  called  the  S|>anish  invincible 
Armada,  and  ita  utter  failure,  489- 
405  ;  t«kes  active  measures  to  defend 
Protestantism  :  her  severe  measures 
sgainnt  the  Jesuit!*,  many  of  whom 


she  causes  to  be  executed,  401 ;  her 
long  reign,  ib.  (n.) ;  pope  Sixtus's 
proposal  to,  402  ;  causes  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  to  be  executed,  \nd  why, 
403. 

Elizabeth,  princess,  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England,  and  wife  of  Frederick, 
coimt  P^tine,  ii.  62,  74. 

EUiott's  **  Hone  Apocalypticn,*'  extract 
from.  i.  184.  (n.),  865,  (n.) 

KHz,  James  von,  elector  of  Treves,  his 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  409-411. 
SeeTrdvee. 

Emancipation,  Catholic,  allusion  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  for,  ii.  322,  328. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portueal,  obtains  con- 
cessions from  Leo  X.,  i.  41. 

England  resists  the  encroachmenta  of 
papal  power,  i.  35  ;  Protestant  prin- 
ciples become  diflbsed  in,  1 02 ;  state 
of^  the  reformed  church  in,  386 ; 
Spanish  and  Papal  pi-ojects  against, 
489-496  ;  dissatisfaction,  and  even  re- 
bellion, fostered  by  Roman  Catholic 
zealots  in,  503 ;  state  of  Romanism  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reien  of  James  I., 
and  near  the  end  of  that  of  Charies 
I.  in,  ii.  87,  152 ;  alliance  of  Philip 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  pope  Urban 
VIII.,  against,  113,  114;  power  of 
the  aristocracy  and  commons  of,  153  ; 
constitution  of,  highly  aristocratic, 
107.  211  :  established  church  of,  278; 
Long  parliament  in,  211  ;  progress  of 
the  Protestant  spirit  in,  327. 

Enkfort,  a  native  of  Holland,  raised  to 
office  by  Adrian  VI.,  1.  80. 

Epernon,  a  favourite  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  hated  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, i.  485. 

Epic,  romantic,  cause  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the,  i.  58,  50. 

Erasmus  shocked  by  the  blasphemous 
sophistry  of  Pomimnazzo,  ana  others, 
i.  63  ;  renown  of;  is  the  fintt  who 
caused  the  New  Testament  to  be 
printed  in  Greek;  important  efieets 
from  this ;  his  paraphrase  and  com- 
mentaries on  it,  65 ;  opinions  of,  and 
those  of  the  Bohemian  brethren  nearly 
similar,  66  ;  is  protected  from  the  at- 
tacks of  scholastic  bigots  by  Adrian 
VI..  77  ;  one  of  his  letters  quoted,  ib. 
( n. ) ;  demonstrates  the  impracticabili- 
ty of  Campegffi's  projects  against  the 
Protestants,  91. 

Ernest,  duke  of  Bavaria,  elector,  and 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  bishop  of  FreiH- 
ingen,  of  Luttich,  of  Mttnster,  and  of 
HUdesheim,  i.  457,  450,  469;  ii.  20. 

Este,  cardinal,  i.  100. 

Cjste.  house  of,  i.  210.  55ft.  571 .  Ait* t>o 
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n.  dake  of  Femum,  of  the,  658,  et 
Mf.;  Csnar  d'Este,  566,  «<  ftfa.,  572; 
lie  is  ezeommanicated  by  Clement 
VIII.  571. 

Este,  Lucretia  d',  i.561,  571,  573;  her 
death  and  teatament,  573 ;  alliuion  to 
the  fortune  she  bequeathed  to  Peter 
Aldobrandino,  ii.  166. 

Eate,  Leonora  d',  i.  561. 

E^ste,  marquis  Philippe  d',  i.  565. 

Esterhaiy,  a  member  of  the  house  of, 
appointed  count  palatine  in  Hungary, 
ii.  76. 

Ethiopia.  (Dr.)  Alfonso  Mendes,  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  is  appointed  to  be  pa- 
triarch of,  by  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  100. 

Etr^es,  cardinal  d*,  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary of  Louis  XIV. ;  his  letter  to 
M.  de  Lourois,  ii.  278  (n.) 

Eu,  in  Normandy,  college  for  the  Jesuits 
at,  i.  479. 

Eucharist.     See  Communion. 

Eugenius  IV.,  pope,  i.  343. 

Europe,  contrasts  of  civilixation  in,  dur- 
ing the  1 4  th  and  15th  eenturies,  i.  3.3; 
national  tongues  of,  acquire  import- 
ance; ecclesiastical  element  modified 
in  its  influence  in,  34  :  countries  of, 
become  consolidated,  38;  connection 
of  the  reformation  with  the  political 
complications  of.  67,  #f  seq.  ;  religious 
morements  in,  during  16th  century, 
176  ;  state  of,  ecclesiastical  and  poli- 
tical at  the  end  of  16th  century,  502, 
et  seq. ;  general  freedom  endangered 
by  the  monarchy  of  Philip  II.,  and 
alarms  in  consequence,  514 ;  outbreak 
of  the  thirty  years*  war,  ii.  56-64 ; 
mutual  opposition  of  political  relations 
in,  101-119;  Louis  XIV.  threatens 
the  liberties  of ;  wars  in  consequence, 
277.  280,  et  seq.:  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  282-289;  change  m  the 
state  of,  and  internal  fermentations, 
289-329. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cfcsarea,  quoted  in 
regard  to  Christianity,  i.  13. 

ExarcliAte.  tbe,  unlawfully  seised  by  the 
Lomhards ;  wrested  from  them  by 
Pippin  the  Little,  who  gives  it  to  the 
popcf*  of  Rome,  i.  23. 

••  Kxercitia^piritualia"  of  Loyola,  i.  138, 
139  (n.) 

Excommunication,  bulls  of,  i.  571,  621. 

Exorcism  retained  by  the  council  of  Up- 
sala  on  account  of  its  moral  signifi- 
cance, ii.  1 1. 


Faber,  Peter,  a  fellow-student  with 
Loyola  at  Paris,  i.  144.  163  (n.) ;  his 
success  in  Ix>UTain,  164.  166  (n.) 


Fabricins  ab  Aquapendcnte,  (GeroiiiiDo 

Fabrixio)  his  scientific  labours,  L  iS17. 

Fabronl,  Aiigiolo.  biographer  of  Lorana» 
Medici,  L  41  (n.),  43  (n.) 

Faenza,  the  Manfred  h  expelled  from,  L 
46 ;  Caesar  Borgia,  lord  of,  47  (is.) ; 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  at,  163 ;  £a> 
mous  for  its  flax,  280;  brarery  of  ita 
soldiers,  281;  political  affidrs  of,  285, 
St  seq.;  290;  power  of  the  Gibellinea 
in,  286. 

Faith,  opinions  as  to  the  effieacy  of,  in 
relation  to  justification,  Ac.  i.  124, 
140,  152,  158.  242  ;  a  special  oonte- 
sion  of  fiuth  subscribed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishopa,  350» 
273. 

Fano,  eiij  of;  its pririleges,  i. 282 ;  the 
Hdy  Union  of,  289 ;  refuses  payment 
of  the  <*  suBsidio,"  301. 

Famese,  cardinal  Alexander  (afterwards 
Paul  III.),  instructions  to,  i.  82,  (is.), 
83  ;  his  letter  to  the  legate  in  regard 
to  the  Ratisbon  articles,  126.  See 
Paul  III. 

Famese  family,  i.  162,  196 ;  splendoiir 
and  power  of,  183.  187, 192, 199,220, 
454 ;  their  great  influence,  iL  ITS  ; 
their  debts,  174. 

Fameee,  duke  Edward,  honours  paid  to 
him  at  Rome,  ii.  172,  17S,  et  seq,; 
exconununicated,  176;  resists  tlio 
pope,  177,  et  seq, 

Famese,  Octayius.  obtains  Camerino,  L 
183. 192;  marries  Margaret,  daughter 
ofCharlea  V.,  184.186,  187,  194.  202, 
203,  268;  Peter  Luigi  Famese,  Paul 
IIL'sson.163  (n.).  102,  293;  acquires 
Norara.  184;  is  assassinated,  193;  car- 
dinal Alexander  Famese,  1 88, 194, 1 06, 
197  (n.).  200,  233.  340.  600  ;  defies 
the  power  of  the  pope,  600,  et  seq* ; 
Horatio  is  betrothed  to  a  daughter  o^ 
Henry  II.  of  France.  191;  the  Far- 
nese  palace,  344 ;  Alexander  Famese, 
great  grandson  of  Paul  III.,  duke  of 
Paraia,  and  goremor  of  the  Soaniah 
Netherlands.  448  ;  his  talents  lor  go- 
verning, ib.  451 . 

Famese,  Ratnuccio,  marries  Mamurei, 
daughter  of  John  Francis  Aldwran- 
dino,  ii.  166. 

Famese,  Vittoria,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Paul  III. :  report  as  to  her  marriage, 
i.  128,  184. 

Famesina,  the  splendid  edifice  of  Au- 
gustine Chigi,  so  called,  i.  344. 

Fasting  and  other  mortifications  prac- 
tised by  Ignatius  and  his  disuples,  i. 
140.  144. 

Fea,  his  "  Notixie  intomo  Rafaele,'* 
ticcd.  i.  70  (a.) 
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FeMts  or  festira]*  Held  by  the  Romiah 
ohorch,  i.  Sll»  350,  884,  465,  623  ; 
ii.30. 

Felibien,  Michael,  author  of  the  "Hia- 
toire  de  Paria,"  ii.  51  (n.) 

Felix,  pope,  Declaration  of,  noticed,  i. 
36;  election  of,  43. 

Ferando,  Dr.,  opinion  of,  in  regard  to 
the  cauae  of  Leo  X/a  death,  i.  74  (n.) 

Ferdinand  I.,  of  Caatile,  demand  made 
upon  him  by  Henry  III.  of  Germany, 
i.  26. 

Ferdinand  V.,  of  Caatile  (II.,  of  Ara- 
gon),  atyled  the  Catholic,  frequently 
oppoeed  the  papal  officiala,  i.  40;  court 
of.  137. 

Ferdinand  I.,  of  Naples,  described  by 
Lorenxo  Medici,  i.  41. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  acta 
for  his  brother  Uharlea  V.,  in  hia  Ita- 
lian wars,  i.  85 ;  publishes  an  imperial 
decree,  empowering  the  German  ordera 
to  act  in  religioua  mattera  according 
to  their  oonsclentioua  judgment,  86; 
letter  from  pope  Clement  to,  95;  con- 
cludes the  peace  of  Kadan,  98;  his  po- 
licy, 169,  233,  241  ;  ridicules  the  car- 
dinala,  243  ;  hia  interview  with  Mo- 
rone  reapecting  papal  reforma,  247, 
Ji  seq.,  SSI,  894  ;  endowa  Jeauit  col- 
legea,  395,  et  seq. 

Ferdinand,  the  archduke,  aflerwarda 
Ferdinand  II.,  sealoua  patron  of  the 
Jeauita,  i.  469  ;  ii.  30 ;  Towa  to  re- 
atore  Romaniam  in  hia  dominiona,  ii. 
31 ,  €t  teq. ;  hia  aevere  meaauree 
againat  the  Proteatanta,  32  ;  his  pro- 
ceedings at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  37, 
38  ;  his  writ  of  interposition,  39  ; 
wishes  to  join  the  Romanist  league, 
42  ;  elected  emperor,  61,  62,  64;  loses 
the  allegiance  of  the  Bohemians,  who 
transfer  it  to  Frederick  of  the  palati- 
nate, 63  ;  persecutes  the  Protestants. 
71 ,  72;  promises  the  electorship  of  the 
palatinate  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
79,  €i  seq. ;  fulfils  his  promise,  81 ; 
hia  power  in  1629,  134-137;  he  aida 
the  Poles  against  the  Swedes,  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands  ;  sends 
a  third  army  into  Italy  to  settle  the 
Mantuan  dispute,  135;  hia  procedure 
to  have  hia  -aon  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  141;  dismisses  his  great  ge- 
neral Wallenstein  in  1630,  143. 

Fermo,  arohbiahoprio  of,  i.  331;  the  in- 
habitanta  of,  refuae  to  allow  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  horn  their  territory, 
li.  234. 

Ferrara,  contentiona  of  the  Romiah 
church  with,  i.  94  ;  duoheaa  of,  162. 
lapse  of,  to  the  aee  of  Rome,  556 ; 


Alfonao  II.,  duke  of,  558,  H  uq., 
univenity  of,  560 ;  deacription  of  the 
court  of,  561,  562,  563  ;  a  apecunen 
of  the  Italian  principalitiea,  564 ;  a 
papal  fief,  565;  Don  Cieaar  d'Eate 
aucoeeda  Alfonao  II..  566,  567,  568, 
572;  oonqueat  of  by  pope  Clement 
VIIL,  567-575  ;  Hiatory  of  by  Friaa, 
559  (n.);  Cseaar  d'Eate  renounoea 
hia  claim  to,  which  ia  occupied  by  the 
pope,  573;  the  **conaigho''  o^  and 
ita  dutiea,  574 ;  diacontent  appeara 
among  the  nobility,  and  the  reaaon,  ib., 
€t  teq. ;  overthrow  of  the  ducal  houae 
greatly  lamented,  575  ;  cardinal  Cor- 
rado  of,  hia  vast  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, ii  194. 

Ferrara,  duke  of,  i.  214. 

Ferrari,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  order 
of  Bainabitea,  i.  136. 

Feuillantinea,  the,  exceaaiyely  rigid  pe- 
nances of,  and  their  fatal  effecta,  ii.  51. 

Fiano,  the  dukedom  of,  bought  from  the 
Sforzi  for  the  relatiyea  of  Gregory 
XV.,  iL  103.  168. 

Finanoea,  papal,  i.  294-307,  336-343. 

Fine  arta,  eagerly  cultivated  in  Italy; 
connection  at  first  between  them  and 
the  religioua  element,  i.  59,  60  ;  this 
aflerwarda  abandoned;  the  profane 
element  aeema  ahnoat  necesaary  to  the 
full  development  of  the,  60 ;  the  re- 
flecting Chriatian  will  perceive  tiie 
cauae  of  this.  ib.  (n.) ;  the  goapel  bo- 
whero  directly  patronina  the,  ib. 

Finland,  afiairs  of,  ii.  17,  et  teq, 

Flaminio,  M.  A.,  expounda  the  goapel,  i. 
107,  108;  and  the  psahna,  110. 

Florence,  the  Medici  family  of,  para- 
mount authority  in,  i.  43 ;  expelled 
from,  88 ;  reinstated  in,  89 ;  domeatio 
broila  in  the  Medici  family  for  the 
aovereignty  of,  101 ;  patriots  of,  take 
refuge  in  Venice,  106;  Florentine 
accounts,  533  ;  Gallusn's  "  History  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,"  533 
(n.) 

Folengo,  Giovanni  Battista,  i.  110. 

Fontana,  Domenico,  architect,  i.  839, 
340,  350. 

Force,  La,  becomea  a  Romaniat,  and  re- 
oeivea  a  marshal'a  baton,  ii.  82. 

Forli,  Sixtua  IV.  makea  hia  nephew  lord 
of,  i.  45;  excellent  aoldiera  of,  281; 
the  Gibellinea  powerful  in,  286. 

Form,  taate  for  aimple  beauty  of,  very 
rare ;  this  taate  became  developed  in 
Italy  at  the  doae  of  the  15th,  and  be- 
ginning of  16th  century,  i.  59. 

FoBcari,  quoted  in  regard  to  Clemeni 
VII.*a  league  with  the  French,  i.  81, 
85  (n.) 
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FowMiriiii,  hii  **  Relatione  di  Frmncia/' 
1684,  noticed,  ii.  275  (n.) 

Foeoherari,  cardinal ;  thrown  into  prison 
by  order  of  Paul  IV.,  i.  227. 

France,  reign  of  Charlemagne,  i.  23 ;  the 
French  are  the  first  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  popes,  35  ;  en- 
croachments of  the  Romiah  see  in, 
materially  abridged  by  the  pragmatic 
sanction  which  is  long  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  French  liberty,  38 ;  the 
French  renounce  all  claim  to  Italy. 
88 ;  the  enemies  of  Charles  V.  in,  op- 
pose his  efforts  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  128;  the  French  threaten  to 
assemble  a  national  council,  240 ;  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  (Charles  of  Guise), 
and  French  prelates  at  the  council  of 
Trent, 243. 25 1:  protestantism difi^isos 
itself  orer  a  great  part  of,  387,  391  : 
court  of,  declares  for  Romanism,  421  ; 
anti-protcstant  war  in,  422  ;  the  Ca- 
puchins in,  480 ;  league  of  the  Sixteen 
for  the  defence  of  Romanism  origin- 
atcH  in  Paris.  485  ;  a  i>opish  military 
organ ixation  in,  480;  views  of  French 
Romanists  in  regard  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  the  relation  of  the 
clergy  to  the  civil  power,  513,  514  ; 
regeneration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in, 
ii.  47—56  ;  protestant  oonsistorial  dis- 
tricts in,  47 ;  corporation  of  the  Ro- 
manist clergy  in,  48  ;  circumscription 
of  the  rights  of  the  protestanU,  under 
Mary  Medici,  82,  et  $eq.;  numerical 
ntn^ngth  of  protestants  and  papists  in, 
84  ;  suspicions  are  entertained  in  ro- 
ganl  to  the  legality  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits   in,  208 ;   suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in,  204—305 ;  the  French  n- 
volution.  307 — 311;  ro-estabiL^hnient 
of  the    Roman   catholic   religion    in 
France  by  Bonft|»arto,  31 1, 312  ;  reign 
of  Napoleon    Bonaparte,    311---317; 
restoration  of  the  Bourlion  dynasty  in 
the  person  of  I^ouis  XVII  f.,  317 — 
320;  "History  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war  in  Italy,"   1707,  ii.  810 
(a.);  ••  History  of  France  under  Na- 
|)oIeon,"by  Bignon,  314  (n.),  315(ii.) 
Frnncis  L,  his  concordat  with  l.oo  X., 
and   \i&  consequences,  i.  38,   30  ;  t  lio 
French  cross  the  Alps  to  recover  Mi- 
lan, headed  by,  08 ;  bcata  the  Swiss 
in  the  battle  of  Marignano.  68  ;  fails 
to  keep  possession  of  Milan,  73  ;  hin- 
dered by  Julius  Medici  firom  pene- 
trating  to  Naples,  82  ;  gives  up  all 
claim  to  Italy,  88  ;  his  conference  at 
Marseilles  with  Clement  VII.  ends  in 
an  intimate  alliance ;  his  second  son 
(Henry    II.)   marrios   Catharine  Me- 


dici, pope  Clement's  nieoe,  95;  ttnuu^ 
reiulta  of  his  position,  by  which  ue 
fayours  both  protestants  and  puustlB, 
96 ;  his  confederacy  with  the  land- 
grave, Philip  of  Hesse,  and  other  pro- 
testant princes,  96,  97;  his  designs 
upon  MDan,  97,  100,  101  ;  opposes 
the  union  of  the  churches,  127  ;  his 
conference  at  Nice  with  Charles  V. ; 
they  conclude  a  truce,  183 ;  renews 
the  war  for  the  possession  of  MUmi, 
183,  et  teq.;  leagues  against  Charles 
v.,  190,  194,  195. 

Francis,  St.,  original  founder  of  the 
order  of  Franciscans ;  his  regulations, 
i.  131  ;  his  auntere  life  imitated  by 
Loyola,  137. 

Franconia,  progreiA  of  protestantism  in, 
i.  381  ;  Jesmts  of,  398,  461. 

Frankfort,  protestantism  of;  fair  held 
at,  i.  398. 

Frankish  empire,  the,  popedom  in  union 
with,  i.  18  ;  subjeots  of,  become  Ro- 
man catholic,  20 ;  the  Anglo-Saxons 
transplant  their  favourable  Romaii 
catholio  sentiments  into,  31  ;  the 
centre  of  the  Germanio  world  in  the 
west ;  the  Meroyingian  dynasty,  82  ; 
the  Carloyingian,  ib.  25. 

Frederick,  count  palatine,  a  lealous  pro- 
testant. made  king  of  Bohemia  (Fre- 
derick v.),  ii.  62,  63;  totaUy  defe«ted 
in  the  battle  of  Weissenberg.  and  loses 
his  crown,  64  ;  his  consort  EHsabeth, 
02,  74  ;  son-in-law  of  Jaraos  I.,  79,  89. 

Fregoso,  Foderigcarohblshop  of  Salerno, 
created  a  cardinal,  i.  113. 

Freiburg  renounces  the*  protestant  alli- 
ance and  sends  for  the  Jesuits,  i.  441, 
488. 

Freinsheini,  or  Freinshemius,  John,  of 
Ulm,  philologist  and  historian,  yisits 
Stockholm  by  desire  of  queen  Chris- 
tina, ii.  214. 

Friars,  the  begging,  acquire  extraordin- 
ary privileges,  which  are  augmented 
by  Sixtus  IV.,  i.  53,  ib.  (n.) ;  immense 
influence  of;  traffic  in  the  sale  of  indul- 

Sences,  and  are  protected  by  Alex&n- 
er  Vf. ;  their  worldliness,  intrigucw, 
and  rourdei's  ;  Luther  one  of  them,  <^7. 

Friars,  Franciscan,  i.  53,  131,  321, 322  ; 
their  influence,  54 ;  called  the  Gre.it 
Sea,  54  («.);  their  efforts  at  n^for- 
niation,  131 ;  are  coni^traincd  to  retract 
their  opinions,  161,  162;  allusions 
to,  4.55 ;  ii.  83. 

Frizxi,  *■  History  of  Ferrara,"  by,  i.  559 
(».) 

Frumonto,  monsignore,  at  the  court  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  i.  308. 

Fnmdsberg,  George,  a  Lutheran,  with  a 
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large  body  of  InfantrT,  puts  the  po))e 
in  jeopandy,  i.  86 ;  his  saying  as  to 
hanging  tlie  pope,  quoted  ;  is  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  the  command  of 
the  army  taken  by  Charles  de  Bour- 
bon, Constable  of  France,  87. 

Fuffnano,  monsignore,  sujierintendent  of 
Uk9  reliffious  orders  during  the  ponti- 
6cate  of  pope  Alexander  VII.,  ii.  104. 

Fulda,  Baltharsr  Yon  Dembach,  abbot 
of,  i.  413,  429,  461. 

Fursteoberg,  Theodore  Yon,  bishop  of 
Pi^derbom,  a  Roman  catholio  sealot, 
i.  4M :  ii.  29. 

G 

Gaetano,  is  sent  by  Sixtus  V.  to  France, 
as  legate,  with  money  for  the  use  of 
the  league,  i.  408.  et  $cq.;  is  ordered 
to  introduce  the  inquisition  into 
France,  and  abulisli  the  liberties  of 
the  church,  600. 

Gall,  St.,  abbot  of,  ii.  46. 

Galilean  church,  ordered  by  Valentinian 
III.  to  be  submissiTe  to  the  pope  of 
Rome,  i.  18 ;  regulated  in  conformity 
with  those  views  by  St.  Donifaoe  ;  re- 
ceives the  pallium  from  Rome,  22. 
See  Church;  Rome;  Catholicism,  Io- 
nian ;  Popedom,  Ac. 

Gallo,  cardinal,  i.  332.  334. 

Galluni,  his  Histoir  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,"  referred  to,  i.  616  (n.), 
638  (n.) 

Gambava,  cardinal,  i.  108  (n.) 

Ganganelli,  Lorenio,  cardinal ;  his  mild 
character,  ii.  301  ;  elected  pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  302.    See  Clement  XIV. 

Gaul,  bishops  of,  and  of  the  other  pro- 
rinoes,  ordered  to  be  subordinate  to 
pope  of  Rome,  i.  18,  22. 

Gant,  his  "  Eocleslastical  Ilistcny  of 
the  Low  Countries,"  quoted,  i.  443  (n.) 

Gemblours,  the  battle  of,  gained  by  don 
John  of  Austria,  i.  447. 

Geneva,  protestant  church  of,  i.  233, 
240,  387;  a  model  to  the  French 
churches,  387  ;  the  Geneveae  form  an 

•  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Berne, 
and  of  Freibuig,  441,  488 ;  the  latter, 
however,  renounce  the  alliance,  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Gregory  XIIL 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Lucerne,  441  ; 
duke  of  Savoy's  designs  upon,  488. 

Genoa,  military,  political,  and  adminis- 
trative affairs  of,  i.  196,  303,  610  ;  ii. 
233. 

Geography,  the  Italians  of  16th  century 
study  it  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  i.  66. 

George,  St.,  the  company  of,  their  re- 
nown in  aims,  i.  281. 

Gcraldine,  an  Irish  refugee,  invades  Irr- 


land,  at  the  instigation  of  Gregory 
XIII. }  killed  in  a  skirmish,  i.  438.  * 
Gerard,    Balthasar,    assassinates    the 

Srinoe  of  Orangey  i.  462  ;  is  put  to 
eath  by  torture,  463. 

Gerberon,  "  History  of  Janaenism,"  by. 
U.  267  («.) 

Gerdesius,  reference  to  his  ''  Italia  Re- 
furmaU,"  L  108  (n.).  110  (».) 

Germany,  nations  of,  which  early  eni- 
braeed  Roman  Catholicism,  L  20,  21  ; 
an  old  German  superstition  adverted 
to  ;  St.  Boniface  sent  as  an  apostle  to ; 
lays  a  very  strict  and  unwonted  in- 
junction on  the  bishops  of,  21 ;  are 
very  powerful  and  triumphant  over 
Islamism,  22  ;  are  combined  by  Char- 
lemagne into  one  great  empire,  24  ; 
Roman  catholio  hierarchy  diffused 
among  the,  26  ;  emperors  of ;  their 
relations  with  the  pope,  ib. ;  influence 
of,  under  the  Saxon  and  first  Salic 
emperors  ;  victories  of  Conrad  II. ; 
he  is  crowned  at  Geneva ;  holds  his 
diet  at  Solothum  ;  his  immense  in- 
fluence ;  Henry  III.,  his  signal  power, 
victories,  and  claims,  26,  27;  the 
spiritual  element  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance in  the  institution  of,  ib. ;  sub- 
jection of  the  pope  to  the  emperors, 
28  ;  Henry  IV.  of,  is  interdicted  the 
right  of  nominating  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices  by  Gregory  VII.,  30  ;  tJie 
crown  of, declared  elective  hjthe  pope; 
the  nobility  of,  have  a  great  influence 
over  the  chapters;  aristocracy  of, 
favour  the  pope,  ib. ;  Frederick  grants 
sovereign  power  to  the  princes  of,  31 , 
32  ;  opposition  to  the  popedom  in,  64, 
et  i€q.;  zeal  for  classical  study  takes 
a  spiritual  direction  in  :  free-thinking 
creeps  into  the  literary  eleroeoi  in  ; 
and  produces  in  some  quarters  infi- 
delity, 66  ;  Bohemian  brethren  ;  the- 
ology ;  origin  of  Luther's  reformation 
in;  contrasts  in  Italy  and  Gennany 
as  to  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  66;  Adrian  VI.  attempts  the 
reformation  of  the  church  in.  78  ;  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Austria  has  vieifti  upon 
Milan,  and  acts  as  Charles  V.'s  vice- 
roy in  his  Italian  wan,  86  ;  Clement 
Vtl.  declares  war  against  Charies  Yi, 
84,  86  ;  Lutherans  of,  86 ;  policy  of 
Clement  VII.,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation of  his  authority  in,  89  ;  car- 
dinal Campeggi's  projects  and  his  pro- 
posals to  Charles  V.  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  protestants  of,  89,  90 ;  the 
emperor's  policy  as  to  summoning  an 
ecclesiastical  oounoil,  91,  92 ;  opposi- 
tion to  the  mediating  overtures,  arises 
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in,  128 :  iUled  with  malmmtents,  202  ; 
Pkul  IV.'b  antipathy  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  its  conseqaenoes,  233; 
predominanee  of  protestantism  in,  381, 
€i  §eq.;  oommenoement  of  the  oonn- 
ter-refonnation  in,  402 — 414 ;  Reman 
Catholicism  acquires  a  preponderance 
in,  461  ;  result  of  the  restoration  of 
Romanism  in,  470 ;  farther  progress 
of  the  counter-refonnation  in,  iL  28  ; 
Jesuits  in,  30  ;  bishops  of,  44,  et  ieq.; 
preponderance  of  the  nobility  of,  about 
1060,  107  ;  leign  of  Joseph  II.,  805, 
€t»eq.:  suppresses  a  yast  number  of 
monasteries,  SOft  ;  disposition  of  the 
middle  ranks  in  this  country  to  apos- 
tatise from  Rome  ;  the  governmental 
attempt  to  force  the  pnustice  of  Ro- 
man catholic  ceremonies  on  the  troops 
is  found  impracticable,  326,  327.  See 
Ferdinand  ;  Luther  ;  Reformation  ; 
Church,  Ac. 

Gerohus,  provost,  prediction  of,  L  31. 

"  Gerusalemme  LiberaU,"  or  **  II  Gof- 
fredo"  of  Tasso,  alluded  to,  i.  561, 
564. 

Ghent,  the  league  of,  L  427.  446,  449  ; 
revolutionary  fonn  of  protestantism 
in ;  exasperation  of  feeling  in,  arising 
from  Alva's  atrocities  ;  iconoclast  tu- 
mults in  ;  imaginary  republic  of,  445  ; 
is  taken  by  Alexander  Famese,  451  ; 
the  Jesuits  occupy  the  house  of  the 
demagogue  Imbiie  in,  454. 

Ghisilieri,  Michael,  grand  inquisitor, 
visits  Felix  Peretti  (afterwards  Sixtus 
V.)  and  examines  him  regarding  the 
soundness  of  his  opinions  ;  becomes 
his  patron,  i.  32.3. 

Ghisilieri,  monsiffnore  Reverendissimo 
Giovanni,  P.,  his  "  Relatione"  to  po|)e 
Gregory  XIII.  quoted,  L  287  (n.). 
288  (n.) 

Ghislieri,  Michael,  elected  Pius  Y. ;  his 
burth  and  early  education,  i.  260. 

Giacomo,  cardinal,  uncle  of  Alva,  dis- 
suaded the  latter  from  capturing 
Rome,  i.  215. 

Gibellinee  and  Guelphs,  the  factions  of, 
L  45,' 187,  286  ;  powerful  families  of, 
288,  316. 

Giberti,  J.  Matteo.  bishop,  i.  268. 

Giberto,  the  confidential  adviser  of  Cle- 
ment VII. ;  his  opinions  quoted  as  to 
the  war  with  the  emperor,  i.  84,  85  ; 
letter  of,  99  (n.) ;  his  learning,  and 
services  to  Paul  IV..  105,  113.  116. 

Ginetti.  papal  ambassador,  ii.  149  ;  his 
strict  instructions,  150. 

Giordano  Bruno,  his  profound  phUoeo- 
phj,  i.  357. 

Giulio  Romano,  celebrated  architect  and 


painter,  contrasted  with  Gnereino,  L 
377. 

Giunti,  author  of  the  "  Life  and  actiooa 
of  Lewis  Ludovisio,"  ii.  68  (n. 

Giustiniani,  Paul.  i.  130,  131. 

Grod,  notions  of,  and  of  divine  thinga  in 
the  eariy  ases  were  local,  i.  11  ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  the  world,  13, 66, 107*  155  ; 
Jews'  worship  of  one,  13  ;  papal  au- 
thority said  to  be  derived  from,  114  ; 
Loyola's  imaginative  notion  of,  173, 
et  seq.;  Calvm's  doctrine  of  the  par- 
ticular decree  of,  t  586 ;  Molma'a 
doctrine  of  the  foreknowledge  of,  588. 

Godunow  or  Grodoonoff,  Boris,  caff  of 
Moscow,  ii.  21. 

Gondi,  cardinal,  jm  sent  to  Rome  by 
Henry  IV.  to  treat  with  Clement 
VIII.,  i.  545. 

(Sonsalvus,  Ludovicus,  excerpt  from  the 
**  Liber  memorialis"  of,  i.  169  (n.) 

Gonxaga,  Julia,  beauty  of,  i.  109. 

Gonxaga,  Ferdinand,  L  186  (».),  198, 
194, 199, 202, 218  (n.);  his  **Life  "  by 
GosseUini,  193  (n.),  199  (n.),  202  (n.) 

Gonaga,  house  of,  i.  210,  563 ;  ii.  138  ; 
deaUi  of  Vincent  II.,  duke  of  Manttin, 
and  disputes  at  to  the  iueeeaaion,  ii. 
120,  et  tea. 

Gonxaga,  Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  iL 
120,  121. 

Gonxaga  Nevers,  duke  of  Rhetehaa,  iL 
122. 

Gospel,  the,  preached  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  b^  order  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
i.  21  ;  tfiis  done  before  by  missionaries 
from  the  Scotch  and  other  Britiidi 
chnrohes.  ib.  (n.) ;  immense  influence 
of.  in  enlarging  Uie  mind,  and  human- 
ising the  chtfacter ;  some  quarrel  with, 
because  it  does  not  directly  patroniae 
the  fine  arts,  60  (n.) ;  expoonded  by 
M.  A.  Flaminio.  107.  108  ;  of  St. 
John,  expounded  by  Lainex,  163. 

GosseUini,  secretary  of  Ferdinand  Gon- 
laga,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Ferdi 
nand  Gonxaga,"  i.  186  (n.),  193  (n.), 
199  (n.) 

Goths,  the  Western,  Arians ;  Roman 
catholic  subjects  of,  ally  themselves 
with  the  Franks,  i.  20. 

Gottofredl,  Alexander,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  ii.  246. 

Gradenigo,  the  «'  Relatione  "  of,  i.  77 
(n.) 

Granvelle,  cardinal,  quoted,  i.  186  (n,), 
188  (n.),  416  (n.) 

Griitx.  the  college  of,  i.  311;  deeKne  of 
Romanism  in,  in  1596,  ii.  30 ;  Fer- 
dinand II.  decrees  the  removal  of  all 
the  protestant  preachers  from,  ii.  31, 
32. 
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Greek  ehareh»  i.  25  ;  union  of  with  tlie 
Roman,  858,  311 ;  ii.  8,  27,  28.  100, 
290. 

Cireek  college  founded  at  Rome,  by  Gro- 
gory  XlTl.,  bolh  for  Christian  and 
Pagan  seholan,  i.  311. 

Greek  learning,  reyiral  of,  in  Italy,  1. 
56,  352. 

Grv^^ory  of  Tours,  quoted  as  to  the 
friendly  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
cathollo  Bui^ndians  and  Goths  to> 
wards  the  Franks,  i.  20. 

Gregety  the  Great,  il.)  sends  Augustine 
and  others,  as  religious  missionaries 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  consequences  of 
this,  Tcr^  important,  i.  21. 

GregoiT  if.,  pope,  his  letter  to  Loo  III. 
the  Isaurier,  1.  22,  23  ;  riolently  op- 
poses the  iconoclasts,  23  (n.) 

Gregory  VII.,  Hildehrand  of  Soano, 
ascends  the  papal  throne ;  his  bold, 
ambitious  spirit ;  sagacity  of.  i.  29 ;  re- 
soWes  to  emancipate  the  papal  govern- 
ment finom  the  imperial ;  acts  with 
decision  ;  annuls  the  right  of  investi- 
ture by  oiTilians  ;  declares  the  crown 
of  Germany  elective  ;  is  &voured  by 
the  aristocracy  of  €krniany  against 
the  imperial  power.  30. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Huso  Buoncompagno  of 
Bologna,  pope,  the  state,  court  and 
times  of,  i.  278.  et  teq.;  educated  as 
a  jurist,  307  ;  of  a  fiank,  lively  dis- 
position, yet  forced  to  yield  to  the 
strictness  of  the  age  ;  wishes  to  ele- 
vate his  son  ;  marries  him.  308  ;  his 
liberal,  ecclesiastioal,  and  educational 
measures,  310,  ^  teq  ;  liberally  sup- 
ports the  Collegium  Germanicum  at 
Rome ;  reforms  the  calendar,  311  ; 
his  hatred  of  the  protcstants.  aod  of 
Enffland  ;  &vourB  the  Spamsh  Ar- 
maoa,  and  the  I..eague  in  France,  31 2 ; 
his  financial  o|ierations,  313  ;  cenfis- 
oates  the  domains  of  some  barons,  314; 
styled  the  Watchiul.  315  ;  ferments  in 
consequence  of  his  rapacity .  3 1 6,  et  fe</. , 
319  ;  patronises  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufoctures,  833 ;  allusions  to,  532, 
578,  609  :  iL  234,  235. 

Greffory  XIV..  cardinal  Sfondrato,  elect- 
ed pope.  i.  535,  583  ;  his  devotional 
habits  ;  assists  the  League  with  money 
and  troops,  534  ;  his  policy,  ib.  535  ; 
his  death  and  its  consequences,  536 ; 
allusion  to,  ii.  164. 

Gregory  XV.,  Alexander  Ludovisio  of 
Bokgna.  elected  pope ;  his  frail  old 
age;  licwb  Ludovisio  assumes  the 
reins  of  power  for  his  uncle,  ii.  67 : 
his  talents  and  address ;  great  patron 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  Capuchins  ; 
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devotedly  attached  to  Romanism  ; 
founds  the  Propaganda,  and  canonises 
Ignatius  and  Xavier,  68  ;  acquires  the 
valuable  libraiy  at  Heidelberg,  77 ; 
his  eagerness  to  have  the  electorship 
of  the  palatinate  transferred  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  79  ;  his  letter  to 
Maximilian  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, 81 ;  his  letter  to  the  prince  of 
Wales,  89,  90  ;  promotes  missions  U> 
Hindostan,  and  other  countries,  92 — 
101  ;  adverse  political  relations  during 
his  reign.  101—104  ;  his  ^eath,  in 
1623,  104  ;  aUusion  to,  ii.  126. 

Gri^^nan,  ambassador  from  the  French 
kmg  to  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  184  (n.) 

Grimani.  Antonio,  ambaasador  from  the 
Venetian  republio  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  dttriuff  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment IX. ;  his  "  Relatione  "  quoted, 
ii.  233  (n.),  241,  242  (n.),  243  (n.) 

Grisons,  the,  government  of,  protestant, 
ii.  46,  47  :  James  RobusteUi,  a  Val- 
teline  chief,  and  religious  fanatic,  mas- 
sacres the  inhabitants  of,  ii.  65,  66 ; 
Richelieu  sends  French  troops  into, 
106.  107  :  re-acquire  the  government 
of  the  Valteline,  109. 

Gritti,  Giovanni,  i.  336  ;  his  "  Rela- 
tione," 336  (ft.);  his  "  Dlspacci.** 
350  (a.) 

Guarini.  BaitisU,  the  "  Pastor  Fido  " 
of,  ambassador  to  Venice  and  Poland, 
i.  561. 

Guastalla,  duke  of,  claims  Mantua,  ii. 
123. 

Guelphs  and  Gibellines.  the  (actions  of, 
i.  45,  187r286  ;  powerful  families  of, 
288,  316. 

Guercino,  cdebrated  painter.  1 .  361 ,  377. 

Guiociardini,  Girolamo,  letter  of.  to  Cos- 
mo Medici,  i.  186  (a.) 

Guidi,  Alexander,  an  eminent  lyric  poet, 
resolves  to  reform  his  style  at  the  sug- 
gestion o(  queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
ii.  228. 

Guidobaldo  II.,  duke  of  Urbino,  1. 183  ; 
ii.  157,  158,  4t  seq. 

Guide  Reni,  celebrated  painter,  i.  360. 

GuMC.  Charles  of,  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
i.  195  (». ).  243,  250.  et  teq.,  285  (n.)  ; 
his  assassination,  497. 

Guise.  Francis,  duke  of,  lays  siege  to 
Civitella,  i.  217  ;  Henry  II.'s  letter 
to  ;  returns  to  France,  219  ;  power  of 
the  Guise  family,  233^  250.  et  ten., 
312  ;  Henry  of  Guise  annihilates  the 
Germans  and  Huguenots  at  Anneau, 
484;  goes  to  Paris  and  becomes  roaster 
of  the  city  ;  his  great  authority,  486, 
4S7,etteq.;  is  assassinated,  496. 

Gunpowder  plot  entered  into  by  the  Ro, 
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man  catholics  of  Enfflaod,  they  being 
exMperated  at  the  lukewarmness  of 
king  James  I.  in  their  cause ;  seTcre 
laws  passed  in  oonseqaence,  ii.  87. 

Gastarus  Adolphns  of  Sweden  ;  his  oon- 
qaests ;  his  chivahx>ns  eournge,  ii. 
133  ;  routs  the  imperial  armj  under 
Torquato  Conti,  143,  144  ;  conquers 
Tilly  at  Leipsic,  144  ;  his  plans,  147f 
148 ;  his  premature  death  in  the 
battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  148. 

Gustarus  Vasa,  grandfather  of  Gustarus 
Adolphus,  a  sealoiis  protestant,  i.  380  ; 
his  sons,  433  ;  ii.  11. 

Gyllenstem,  a  Swedish  councillor  of 
state,  ii.  11. 

H 

Haarlem,  brarery  of  the  inhabitants  of; 
are  forced  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards, 
i.  425. 

Ilainault,  the  proyinoe  of,  is  kept  firee 
from  the  fury  of  the  ieonaclasts  by  the 
exertions  of  sundry  bishops,  i.  444. 

Halberstadt,  archbishopric  of,  i.  385 ; 
bishop  of,  created  also  archbishop  of 
Magaeburg,  ii.  111. 

Hall,  the  Jesuits  settle  at,  i.  398. 

IJamel,  Jesuit,  his  riews  in  regard  of 
predestination  and  free  will,  i.  588  (n.) 

Hamericourt,  Gerard  de,  bishop  of  St. 
Omer.  i.  443. 

Hammer,  John,  Jesuit,  a  natire  of  Hil- 
desheim,  a  Jesuit  preacher,  i.  459. 

Harlsy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  his  mea- 
sures of  opposition  to  the  popedom, 
ii.  277,  29L 

HaTet,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Namur,  his 
actirity  and  zoal,  i.  443. 

Heathenism,  orerthrow  of,  i.  15. 

Heathen  superstitions  of  Romans,  Athe- 
nians, Ac,  i.  19. 

^edridge,  queen  of  Poland,  daughter  of 
Louis,  kmg  of  Hungary,  marries  in 
1385;  lagellon  or  laguellon,  or  La- 
disUs  IV.  (called  by  some  Winceslaus 
V.)  and  oonyerts  him  to  Christianity, 
ii.  5  (n.),  6  (n.);  see  Ladislas  IV. 

Heidelberg,  celebrity  of  the  protestant 
unirersity  of,  i.  398  ;  court  of,  ii  63  ; 
valuable  library  of ;  taken  by  Tilly, 
in  1622,  77  ;  conversions  to  Roman^ 
ism  in,  78. 

Heinsius,  Nicolaus,  his  boundlen  admir- 
ation of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
ii.  214. 

Helyot's  "  Histoire  des  ordm  Monas- 
tiques,"  reference  to,  1.  131  (n.);  ii.  51 
(n.) 

Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV .  of  France,  queen  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  ii.  106,  152. 


Ilenrianes,  Jesuit,  censures  the  doctrtD* 
of    Molina  respecting  predesttnatioo 
and  free  will,  ii.  588. 
Henry  I.  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Coiid6, 
son  of  Louis  d«  Bourbon,  and  cousin 
of  Henry  IV.,  it  exconmiuniGated,  to- 
gether with  his  cousin,  by  Siztoa  V., 
1.  483,  522  (n.),  534. 
Henry  II.  de  Bourbon,  son  of  Henry  T. 
of  the  same  name,  Clement  VIII.  re- 
quires him  to  be  educated  in  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  faith,  i.  695. 
Henry  II.  of  France,  marries  Catherine 
Medici,  i.   95  ;   is  recommended   by 
Paul  III.  to  make  peace  with  Eng- 
land, 195  ;  adopts  his  father's  anti- 
Austrian  policy ;   abandons  hia   war 
with  England;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Octavius  Famese,   203;     Paul  IV. 
leagues  with,  211;  his  court,  213;  his 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Guiae  ;  his  diffi- 
culties, 219. 
Henry  III.  of  France;  duke  of  Anjoa» 
vanquishes  the  Huguenots,  L   422; 
Charies  IX.'s  jealousy   of,   423 ;    a 
stanch  Romanist,    481 ;   makes  and 
declares  the  cause  of  the  league  his 
own,  483,  et  ua.,  489;  flees  from  Pa- 
ris, 486  ;  prohibita  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, 487 ;  causes  the  duke  of  Guise 
and  the  cardinal  to  be  assasainated, 
406,  497;  murdered  by  James  Cle- 
ment, 498;  aUnsions  to,  513,  518; 
had  been  excommunicated  hj  Siztos 
v.,  522  (n.) 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  formerly  king  of 
Navanre,    heir    presumptive    to    the 
throne,  i.  482  ;  is  excommunicated  by 
Sixtus  v.,  483,  498,  513,  516,  521. 
522,  (a.) ;  ascends  the  throne  a  Pro- 
testant, 498,  514  ;  highly  esteemed 
for  his  virtues  and  talents,  514,  516, 
524  ;    Sixtus  V.  changes  his   senti- 
ments in  regard  to,  524,  et  aeq.  ;  gains 
the  battle  of  Ivry,  and  lays  aiege  to 
Paris,  528;  is  importuned  to  resume 
Romanism ;  receives  absolutiim  from 
Clement  VIII.. 544- 558:  returns  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  549,  et  #€^.,555; 
re-enters   Paris  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  552;  John  Chastel 
attempts  to  assassinate  him,  553  ;  is 
crowned  and  anointed  at   Chartrvs  ; 
expels  the  Jesuits  from  France,  554  ; 
assists  the  pope  iu  his    conquest    of 
Ferrara,    569 ;    re-captures    Amiens 
from  the  Spaniards,   576  ;  publishes 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  592  ;  recaUs  th« 
Jesuits,  593;  his  queen,  Marj  de'  Me- 
dici, niece  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, 604,  ii.  54,  55,  65  ;  hia  favour 
for  the  Jesuits,  630  ;  allusions  to>  624, 
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ii.  47»  48»  05 ;  peculiar  position  of,  49, 

Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his 
memorable  power,  Tictories  and  claims, 
i.  20,  2*1 ;  shows  Uie  greatest  liberality 
towards  the  church ;  keenly  asserts 
the  right  of  inrestitnre,  37;  his  synod 
at  Satri  deposes  the  popes ;  appoints 
four  German  ecclesiastics  in  succession 
to  the  papal  chair ;  promotes  the  re- 
formations of  his  pi^Md  nominees ; 
takes  no  offence  at  the  pretensions  of 
pope  Leo  IX.,  28  ;  arrogates  to  him- 
self pre-eminent  authority  oyer  all 
Europe ;  rules  with  unbounded  influ- 
ence oyer  Christendom  by  means  of 
the  pope,  29  ;  allusion  to,  ii.  317. 

Henry  Iv.,  emperor  of  Germany,  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of ;  the  German  princes 
and  nobles  reyolt  from,  i.  30  ;  ms  let- 
t«r  to  Gregory  quoted,  31  (t».) ;  north- 
ern Germany  rebels  against,  102. 

HeniT  III.,  kmg  of  England,  his  power 
ana  that  of  his  barons  contrasted,  i.  31. 

Henry  VII.  enjoys  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  episcopal  sees;  appropriates 
one-half  <^  the  annates,  i.  40;  allusion 
to.  495. 

Henry  VIII.,  supprenion  of  monasteries 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  i.  40  ; 
his  hostility  to  Luther ;  his  political 
differences  with  .  the  Roman  see  ; 
threatens  the  pope  with  church  re- 
form ;  aids  him  in  his  adyersity ;  ap- 
plies for  a  diyorce  from  his  queen,  i. 
99  ;  his  open  quarrel  with  the  Roman 
pontiff;  a  stanch  Papist,  100,  102; 
his  measures  promote  the  diffusion  of 
Protestantism  in  England,  102;  head 
of  the  church  of  England,  111. 

Heresy,  so  caUed  by  the  popes,  ofien 
God's  own  truth,  i.  38  (n.) ;  simony 
regarded  by  Contarini  as  a  species  of, 
113,  114;  Protestant  doctrines  re- 
garded by  the  Papists  as,  91,  112 
(n.);  persecution  of  suspected,  157  ft 
i€q.,  272  ;  men  accused  of,  to  gratify 
reyenge,  159 ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
416  ;  extirpation  of,  483. 

Hermes  Trismeffistus,  i.  358. 

Hermits,  monkish,  reforms  introduced 
br,  i.  131  ;  Loyola  clothes  himself  in 
the  rough  wooUen  yesture  of  the,  139. 

Hesse,  the  principles  of  the  reformation 
spread  to,  i.  86  ;  Philip,  landgrave  of, 
97,  98,  117,  121  ;  William  IV.  of, 
476  ;  prince  Frederick  of,  ii.  223. 

Hexius,  a  Hollander,  one  of  Adrian  VI.'s 
officials,  i.  80. 

Hierarchy,  Roman,  its  gradual  inde- 
pendence ;  its  relation  to  the  German 


emperors,  i.  25 ;  state  of  the,  under 
Sixtos  v.,  502. 

HUary,  St.,  legend  of,  i.  20. 

Hildeeheim,  the  bishoprio  of,  possessed 
by  prince  Ernest,  i.  459  •  Jesuits  in, 
460. 

"  Histoire  des  Conolayes/'  quoted,  i. 
536  (n.) 

Holland,  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of 
Orange,  i.  415,  425,  427.  428.  443. 
446,  451,  452  ;  duke  of  Alya,  417  : 
execution  of  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  418  ;  successful  resistance  to 
Alva  in,  425  ;  the  Seyen  United  Pro- 
yinces  of;  the  reformed  church  of, 
427 ;  war  between  the  States  General 
and  Don  John  of  Austria,  447 ;  the 
Belgian  Protestants  seek  an  asylum 
in,  473 ;  progress  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in,  ii.  85;  power  and  opulence  of 
the  Datch,  152. 

Holofemes,  murder  of,  by  Judith ;  alla- 
sion  to,  i.  491. 

Holy  Ghost,  i.  Ill,  151,  154,  156; 
blasphemous  jest  regarding  the,  244. 

"  Hope,"  opinions  in  regard  to  religions, 
i.  152. 

Horn,  count,  executed,  i.  418. 

Hosius,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Ermeland, 
founds  a  Jesuit  college,  i.  432,  ii.  6. 

House,  the  Holy,  or  sanctuary  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  called  "  La  SanU  Casa," 
at  Loretto,  L  332,  518,  ii.  225. 

Huguenots,  the,  i.  275,  387,  391 ;  re« 
action  against,  and  why,  419,  422, 
426  ;  sayage  massacre  of,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day.  24th  August,  1572, 
424,  479,  461;  braye  defence  made  by, 
426;  constitution  of,  republican,  ii.  60. 

Human  mind,  direction  of  the,  in  the 
early  part  of  16th  century,  i.  54  ;  en- 
largement of  the,  attributed  by  the 
auuior  to  an  inadequate  cause,  55 
(a.) ;  contrasts  as  to  its  deyelopment 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  66. 

Human  race,  ideas  as  to  the  perfectibility 
ofthe,  i.  33  (a.) 

Hume,  David,  historian,  quoted  as  to  t^ 
character  and  opinions  of  Leo  X.  i.  7% 
(n.) 

Humiliate,  order  of  the,  i.  270. 

Hund,  Wiguleus,  chancellor,  fayours  the 
recall  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  396. 

Hungary,  obedience  of  the  bishops  of,  to 
the  pope  of  Rome.  i.  37;  invaded  by 
the  Turks,  77,  78.  87, 217.  274,  597; 
the  Protestants  of,  90,  381;  decline  of 
popery  in,  396;  progress  of  Romanism 
in.  ii.  33,  40. 

Huss,  John,  marhrr,  ii.  73. 

Hyacinth,  an  able  Capuchin  fnar,  ii. 
79. 
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Iceland,  ProtestantiAm  aacendant  in,  i. 
380. 

loonoclaaticoontroren^rthe,  commotiona 
canaed  by,  i.  10;  the  iconoolaats  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  pope,  23  (n.); 
kMBes  canaed  by,  25  (n.) 

Idolatry,  extinction  of,  i.  15;  of  the  In- 
dians, ii.  93  (».) 

Illuminati,  the,  or  alumbrados  of  Spain, 
i.  142;  their  spu-itual  mysticism,  142, 
143. 

Irobise  and  Ryhove,  Protestant  ring- 
leaders, attempt  to  found  a  republic 
at  Ghent,  i.  445. 

Imola,  Sixtua  IV.  makes  his  nephew  lord 
of,  i.  45. 

Iniprovisatores,  Latin,  patronised  iy 
Leo  X.,  i.  56. 

Index  of  prohibited  books  is  drawn  up, 
by  order  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bararia,  i. 
405. 

Indies,  East,  Francis  Xavier's  mission 
to,  i.  163.  ii.  68,  04  ;  diffusion  of  Ro- 
manism over,  ii.  03.  See  Xavier; 
Ricoi ;  Valignano  ;  China;  Japan  ; 
and  Jesuits. 

Indulgences,  product  of  the  sale  of,  i.  40, 
52,  64,  295;  the  reformation  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  violent 
shock  which  Luther's  religious  feelings 
received  from  the  sale  of,  66,  67. 

Ingoldstadt,  Romanists  in.  i.  385.  309, 
et  t€q. :  Jesuits  in,  175,  3^5,  396; 
University  of,  396,  399,  473:  diet  held 
at,  in  1563.  403 ;  St.  Wilib.Jd,  tho 
tirat  bishop  of,  396. 

Innocent  III.  (cardinal  Lothurius),  pope, 
expressly  referred  to  by  Paul  \ .,  i. 
621. 

Innocent  VIII.,  cardinal  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista  Cibo;  letter  of  Lorenzo  Medioi 
to,  i.  43;  twice  pledges  the  papal  tiara, 
290. 

Innocent  IX.,  John  Anthony  Fachinetto, 
of  Bologna,  elected  pope  ;  befriends 
the  lea^e,  i.  536;  his  death,  537. 

lanocent  X.,  cardinal  Giovanni  Battista 
Pamfili  elected  pope,  ii.  182;  his  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Barberini,  183, 
184;  his  esteem  for  his  sister-in-law 
Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina,  of  Vi- 
tcrbo ;  mzi  deference  paid  to  her ; 
causes  tne  property  of  the  Barberini 
to  be  confiscated,  184;  his  nephew  Don 
Camillo  marries  Donna  Olympia  Al- 
dobrandino,  the  richest  heiress  in 
Rome ;  family  altercations,  185 ;  his 
character;  takes  Castro  from  the  duke 
of  Parma,  180,  187;  elevates  his  rela- 
tive. Don  Camillo  Astalli,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  caixlinal-nephew.  187;  broib  in 


consequence,  which  oeaae  only  with  hit 
life,  189;  architectural  improvementa 
by,  206 ;  regulates  the  mooaateriea, 
S42;  alluaions  to,  198.  237. 

Innocent  XI.,  cardinal  Benedetto  Odea- 
oalchi,  of  Como,  elected  pope  in  1676, 
ii.  273;  his  good  character;  a  finaimial 
reformer;  reaista  the  attaoka  of  Looia 
XIV.,  274 ;  diaapprovea  tbe  king's 
persecution  of  the  Hngoenots ;  pn>- 
noonoes  choreh  oensures  on  Looia'a 
ambassador;  and,  in  retom,  the  king 
causes  the  nuncio  to  be  impriaoned  in 
St.  Olon,  276,  977;  supports  AnatriA 
in  the  Turkish  war;  privy,  in  aome 
measure,  to  the  deaigaa  of  William  III. 
a^inat  James  IL  of  England,  378; 
his  firmness  causes  the  Frendi  amhaifr- 
sador  to  abandon  the  claim  to  the 
right  of  asylum;  his  death  in  1680, 
270;  his  "Life,"  by  Bonamici,  376  (a.) 

Innocent  XII.,  Anthony  PignatetUi» 
elected  pope;  rejecta  the  formuaa  pro- 
posed to  hun  by  the  French  dergj,  ii. 
280;  Louis  XlV.'s  letter  to,  381,313; 
is  reconciled  with  France,  382. 

Inquisition,  the  Spanish,  i.  32,  33,  40, 
15e-163,  272.  391.  393,  581, 680;  the 
old  Dominican,  156;  a  supreme  oourt 
of  inquisition  catabliahed  at  Rome; 
cardinals  appointed  inquiaitora  there, 
157,  323;  mdicial  authority  of,  157, 
337,  ib.  (h.);  severe  rules  of,  167, 168  ; 
persecutions  of.  158,  J  50  ;  Uierature 
subjected  to  strict  censorship  by;  index 
of  prohibited  books  adopted  by,  160; 
persecution  by  the  Romish,  un^er  Pina 
V.  and  others,  267,  268,  272,  333, 
392;  in  the  Netherlands,  415,  416: 
Gaetano  is  instructed  by  Sixtua  V.  to 
introduce  it  into  France,  500. 

Inquisitors,  "  Compendium  "  of  the, 
noticed,  i.  108 (n.),  110  (a.),  113(fi-), 
161  (a.) 

Insuruck,  the  Jesuits  settle  at,  by  the 
desire  of  the  emperor's  daughter,  i. 
398. 

"  Instnictio  data  Ceesari"  of  cardinal 
Campeggi,  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestants,  presented  to  Charlea  V. 
at  the  diet  of  Augsbuig,  in  1530,  bat 
not  acted  upon,  i.  89,  90. 

Ireland,  rebellions  in,  i,  312;  the  popula- 
tion of  adhere  to  popery,  303,  436; 
Gregory  XIII.  sends  an  expedition 
against.  437,  et  $eq.;  insurrection  of 
Geraldine  and  the  earl  of  Desmond 
against  the  Protestants  of,  438;  tries 
in  vain  to  get  from  under  the  dcnninion 
of  the  English  puritans,  and  to  organise 
itself  as  a  Roman  Catholic  country ; 
its  entire  subjection,  ii,  152,  153. 
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Isis,  wonhip  of  in  Egypt  deified  the 
*'  powers  of  nature"  at  Rome,  a  mean- 
ingless idolatry,  i.  12. 

Italian  language  improred  by  Bembo ; 
poetry;  tragedies;  didactic  poems,  i. 
57 ;  comedies,  61 ;  its  flexilnlity  and 
melody,  57. 

Italy,  the  Swiss  are  defeated  at  Marig- 
nano,  i.  6S;  Leo  X.  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  against 
the  French,  73,  83  ;  the  allies  ¥rrc8t 
Milan  from  the  French,  under  Francis 
I.,  78,  83;  a  strong  feeling  of  nation- 
ality arises,  firom  the  superiority  of 
the  Italians  in  literature  and  the  fine 
arts;  they  are  disgusted  with  the  arro- 
gance and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
83 ;  Clement  VII.  attempts  to  gain 
OTor  Pescara,  Charles  V.'s  famous 
general,  but  fails,  84;  enters  Tigorously 
on  a  war  with  the  emperor,  84,  85  ;  a 
vast  body  of  Lutheran  reformers  cross 
the  Alps  to  punish  the  pope  for  lus 
perfidy  to  the  emperor,  86,  87;  Rome 
threatened  with  destruction  ;  the  im- 
perialists everywhere  victorious;  great 
difliculties  of  the  pope's  position  ;  the 
imperial  army  enters  Rome  in  tri- 
umph, 87;  French  renounce  all  claim 
to,  88 ;  unbounded  authority  of  tho 
emperor  in;  Charles  V.  reinstates  the 
McNiici  family  in  Florence;  loses  its 
national  independence,  89  ;  traces  of 
Protestantinn  in,  102;  analogies  of 
Protestantism  in,  104;  literary  asso- 
ciations of,  104-107.  160;  their  reli- 
gious complexion,  104-106  ;  new  reli- 
gious orders  in,  129-136;  Protestant 
views  of  the  gospel  spread  over  a  great 
part  of,  107,  110,  1 12;  calumnies  cir- 
culated in  respecting  Contarini;  a  new 
order  of  priesthood  arises  in;  attempts 
to  renovate  monachism  in,  129;  cha- 
ritable institutions  of,  135;  persecu- 
tions by  the  inquisition  in,  159,  162; 
religious  opinions  extinguished  in,  161, 
162  ;  extraordinary  success  of  the  or- 
der of  Jesuits  in,  162,  163;  filled  with 
malcontents,  202;  comparison  of  Ger- 
man principalities  with  Italian  ;  no 
instance  of  provincial  iurisdiction  in, 
284  ;  peculiar  productions  and  com- 
merce of  the  various  cities  of,  280, 
281,  ff  aeq. ;  valiant  soldiers  of,  281; 
powerful  families  of  Guelphs  and  Gib- 
ellines,  286;  the  poverty  and  ambition 
of  the  landward  barons,  287,  314 ; 
gangs  of  banditti  appear  in  the  pro- 
vinces of.  317;  the  Roman  court  ever 
watchful  to  maintain,  in  full  integrity, 
its  pretensions  and  claims  throughout 
Italy,  609,  ii.  285;  founding  ot  new 


families  in,ii.  164-172;  war  of  Castro, 
172-181;  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France  become  masters  of 
Italy  by  the  campaign  of  1796^  309. 
See  the  names  of  the  different  popes; 
of  the  various  cities  of  Italy;  Romagna; 
Catholicism,  Roman  ;  Francis  I.;  and 
CharlM  v.,  for  more  minute  references 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
"  Itinerarium  Adriani,"  by  OrtU,  i.  76 
(n.).  79  («.) 


Jacobins,  the,  (Dominicans)  protected  by 
the  Spaniards,  i.  595  (».) 

James  I.,  accession  and  reign  of,  ii.  57, 
59,  79,  86  ;  his  daughter  Elixabeth, 
wife  of  Frederick,  count  palatine,  62, 
74  ;  at  first  has  a  leaning  to  Pro- 
testantism, but  subsequent^  changes 
his  opinions,  87;  his  policy,  88,  et  ieq.  ; 
his  son  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  goes 
to  Spain  to  obtain  the  infanta  Maria 
in  marriage,  89;  articles  of  agreement 
in  reference  to  tlus  match,  90,  91,  et 
i€q, 

James  II.  is  dethroned,  by  reason  of  his 
arbitrary  acts,  and  the  strong  parti- 
ality he  showed  to  Roman  Catholics ; 
his  son-in-law,  William  III.,  and 
Mary,  princess  of  Orance,  ascend  the 
throne,  called  thereto  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  voioe  of  the  nation,  ii.  278, 
lb.  (n.) 

Janissaries,  college  of,  erected  by  Sixtus 
IV.  in  his  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
i.  296. 

Janse,  Cornelius,  professor  at  Louvain, 
and  bishop  of  Ypres,  founder  of  the 
Jansenists,  ii.  354 ;  is  looked  upon  as 
another  John  the  Baptist ;  his  death 
in  1643,  257 ;  his  book  *'Augus- 
tinus"  displeasing  to  Urban  Vlll., 
262  ;  styled  the  Augustine  of  Tpres, 
376  (n.) 

Jansenists,  the,  a  religious  sect,  ii.  253- 
259;  Jansenius's  work  named  *<Augus- 
tinus,"  and  its  doctrines,  254,  et  seq.; 
Gerberon*s  '*  History  of  Janseninn," 
257  (n.);  Port-royal  dee  Champs,  and 
its  literary  society,  259;  they  trmnisUte 
the  Scriptures ;  produce  many  valu- 
able school  books,  260,  261;  the  bull 
"Unigenitus"  published  against  them 
by  Clement  XI.,  293;  progress  of  their 
doctrines  over  Europe,  293. 

Japan,  Francis  Xavier  visits,  li.  94; 
numerous  Christian  churches  founded 
by  pdre  Valignano,  and  his  success  in 
mitking  converta;  Jesuits  persecuted 
in,  98. 

Jaureguy,  a  Hiscayan,  attempts  the  life 
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of   William,    prince    of   Orange,    i. 
245. 

Jay,  Le,  Jesuit,  i.  169.  395. 

Jeremiah,  don,  a  Theatine,  i.  222. 

Jeronymites,  the,  a  religious  brotherhood ; 
their  study  of  dassiotl  learning,  i.  65. 

Jerusalem,  the  holy  sepulchre. at,  i.  61 
517,  518;  Loyola  visits,  in  the  hope  of 
confirming  believers  and  of  converting 
infidels ;  is,  however,  prevented  from 
settling  there,  by  the  exprees  inter- 
ference of  the  authorities,  142. 

Jesuits,  the,  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of,  i.  136,  et  teq.;  "  Chronloon 
breve"  of,  143  (n.);  their  order  styled 
the  "  Company  of  Jesus,"  147;  their 
strict  obedience  to  the  pope.  147,  164; 
their  order  sanctioned  by  that  pontiff, 
147;  elect  Ignatius  as  their  general; 
their  society  organized  as  regular  cler- 
sy{  difference  between  the  Theatines, 
Bamabites,  and,  148,  ib.  (n.);  dedicate 
themselves  to  preaching,  confessing, 
and  instruction  of  youth,  148,  149, 
165,  170 ;  causes  of  their  influence, 
149,  165;  their  extensive  and  effective 
missionary  labours,  163,  164. 174,  479; 
gradual  completion  of  the  Jesuit  insti- 
tute, 162,  et  seq.t  453,  454;  ooUege 
founded  at  Venice;  Jesuits  of  Spain, 

163,  174.  273,  454;  of  France,  164, 
174,  420,  479  ;  of  the  Netherlands, 

164,  175,  439.  444.  453;  of  Portugal, 
164,  174;  of  Germany,  164.  394,  et 
teq.\  460,  462;  of  Italy,  174;  consti- 
tution of,  164,  166  (?(.)  et  teq.;  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Jesuit  institute.  168  ; 
their  book  of  laws,  and  their  manner 
of  granting  absolution.  &c„  171,  ii. 
251;  Jesuitism  contrasted  with  Pro- 
testantism; spiritual  warriors.  173; 
wide  diffusion  of.  at  the  time  of  Loy- 
ola's death,  174,  310,  399  ;  classical 
schools  of;  description  of,  401;  Eng- 
lish college  of,  at  Rome,  439  ;  assas- 
sination encouraged  by  some  of  the, 
452,  554 ;  queen  EliEabeth's  severe 
laws  against,  490,  et  seq.;  their  theory 
of  government,  506;  their  doctrine  as 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  church  over 
the  state,  503.  et  «e^..  513,  619  ;  are 
ordered,  by  Henry  TV.,  to  quit  France, 
554;  commotions  amongst  the,  575- 
595;  Everard  Mercurianus,  a  nominee 
of  the  pope,  elected  general;  his  feeble 
character,  678;  Claud  Aquaviva  ob- 
tains the  generalship  of  the  order,  578, 
et  teq.,  585;  suggestions  of  Philip  of 
Spain  for  their  regulation  adopted  by 
Clement  VIII.,  584,  585;  "Order of 
study"  of.  586;  national  opposition  to, 
both  in  France  and  Spain,  589 ;  are 


re-established  in  France  by  Ueiirj 
TV.,  593,  630;  their  quarrels  with  the 
Dominicans,  589,  594 ;  ordered  by 
Paul  V.  to  quit  Venice,  622  ;  the  Ve- 
netians refuse  to  re-admit,  626 ;  de- 
cision of  their  controversy  with  the 
Dominicans,  629-631;  of  Poland,  Li- 
vonia, and  Lithuania,  ii.  4,  26  ;  of 
Switxerland.  45;  visit  Christina,  of 
Sweden,with  the  view  of  converting  her 
to  Romanism,  220-222;  sUte  of  Je- 
suitism in  the  middle  of  17th  century, 
244-253;  principles  obeerved  by  them 
in  confession  and  absolution.  Ac.,  251, 
et  teq.r  their  doctrine  of  probability 
highly  dangerous,  252  ;  are  the  main 
biuwark  of  ultramontane  principles, 
294;  suppression  of  the  order,  295- 
305  ;  restored  by  Pius  VII. ;  recalled 
to  Spain,  320  ;  re-expeUed,  321;  their 
immense  and  almost  universal  influ- 
ence, 325,  **  History  of  the  Jesuits," 
by  Juvenoius,  94  (n.);  by  Cordarm,  99 
(n.);  by  OrUndinus,  i.  145  (n.),  153 
(n.),  162  (n.):  170  (n.);  by  Sacohinns, 
174  (n.).  578  (n).  581  («.),  583  (n.) 

Jews,  monotheism  of;  separated  fiitym  all 
others  by  a  peculiar  ritual  code,  i.  13; 
'  one  tribe  of,  charged  widi  the  admini- 
stration of  spiritual  things,  16 ;  burnt 
in  their  synagogues  by  the  Crusaders, 
33  ;  reference  to  their  presence  in  An- 
oona,  as  traders,  280. 

John,  St.,  the  gospel  of,  expounded  by 
Lainez,  for  the  edification  of  the  Vene- 
tian nobility,  i.  163. 

John  XXllI.  (cardinal  Cossa),  pope,  1. 
371. 

John  of  Austria,  don,  his  victoiT  over 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  i.  275  ;  is  sent 
by  PhUip  II.  to  the  Netherlands,  427: 
Gregory  XIII.  wishes  him  to  invade 
England,  437  ;  was,  in  reality,  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
446. 

John  David,  zealous  Jesuit,  parish  priest 
of  Courtray,  i.  454. 

Joseph,  pdre,  a  Capuchin  friar,  the  trusty 
friend  of  Richelieu,  ii.  142. 

Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  en- 
croachments on  papal  power ;  his  in- 
terview with  Pius  VI.  at  Vienna,  in 
1782,  ii.  305-307;  aUuslon  to,  324. 

Jovius,  the  introduction  to  his  "History" 
much  admired  by  Leo  X.,  i.  56 ;  an 
elegant  annalist,  77  (n.) 

Joyeuse,  Henry,  cardinal,  a  Capuchin, 
i.  480;  ambassador  from  France  to 
Venice,  625,  626.  628. 

Judith,  her  murder  of  Holofemes  al- 
luded to;  and  commended  by  the  JesU' 
its  as  worthy  of  imitation,  i.  491. 
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Jiilien,  religious  dinensions  In,  ii.  43 ; 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  from  the; 
Dutch,  66. 

Julius  II.,  pope  Giuliano  della  RoTere, 
nephew  o£  Sixtus  IV.;  his  ambitious 
and  suocessful  policy,  i.  44 ;  nepotism 
of;  his  paoifio  arts  ;  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  papal  states ; 
takes  possession  of  Csesar  Borgia's 
dukedom,  and  keeps  the  barons  in 
check,  49 ;  seizes  on  Perugia  and  Bo- 
logna, and  deprives  the  Venetians  of 
tlM  sea-coasts  of  the  papal  states,  60, 
51;  his  debaucheries  and  indomitable 
spirit,  60;  bis  rictories  ;  his  wise  and 
humane  policy;  MachiaTel's  character 
of,  61 ;  causes  part  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  lays  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new,  61,  344;  his  alliance  with 
Spain  and  Switzerland,  68  ;  quarrel^ 
with  Louis  XII.,  73  ;  estabbshes  a 
college  of  141  presidents  of  the  com 
laws ;  his  policy,  297 ;  restores  the 
Vatican  ralace;  constructs  the  Loggie, 
an  admirably  designed  work,  344 ; 
allusion  to  the  rerenues  of  the  church, 
during  his  pontificate,  303. 

Julius  III.,  pope,  (cardinal  Giocci)  con- 
firms the  Jesuit  institute,  and  Loyola's 
authority,  i.  167 ;  cardinal  Monte 
elected  as,  201 ;  adheres  to  Charles 
v.,  203  ;  goes  to  war  with  the  French, 
ib.,  302;  submits  to  a  truce;  his  an- 
xieties and  difficulties  ;  his  complaints 
against  the  Spanish  bishops,  204;  re- 
tires to  his  magnificent  rilla  in  front 
of  the  Porta  delPopulo ;  his  kindness 
to  his  relatives;  his  hospitality,  206; 
his  death  in  1666,  206;  allusion  to  bis 
imposing  taxes  on  fiour,  Ac,  303. 

Jnstmcation,  the  doctrine  of,  originates 
the  mat  Protestant  movement ;  co- 
incided in  by  numerous  men  of  note 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  S.  106, 
109,  123,  134,  162;  discussion  of, 
causes  a  great  revolution  in  society, 
107;  Contarini's  treatise  on,  163  (n.) ; 
opinions  of  the  council  of  Trent  on, 
162,  et  teq. 

Justinian,  Pandects  of,  discovered,  i.  36 
(n.) 

Justinian  Marino,  Venetian  ambassador 
to  France,  i.  97,  ib.  (n.),  120,  127. 

Juvencius,  **  History  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,''  by,  i.  683  (n.),  623  (n.),  ii.  94 
(n.) 

K 
Kadan,  the  peace  of,  advantageous  to  the 

cause  of  Protestantism,  i.  98. 
Kaisersheim,  abbot  of,  urgently  presses 


claims  against  the  ducal  house  of 
Wiirtemberg,  ii.  111. 

Kammergericht,  (imperial  court  of  judi* 
cature  and  appeal),  injunction  to  the, 
i.  98  \  presidents  and  assessors  of  the, 
476,  ib.  (m.);  efficiency  of;  injury  done 
to,  from  the  ceasing  of  the  annual  visi- 
tations of  the  estates,  478  ib.  (n.);  its 
Roman  Catholic  complexion  towards 
the  close  of  16th  century,  ii.  34. 

Kempten,  abbot  of,  with  six  other  spi- 
ritual lords,  league  with  Maximilian 
I.  of  Bavaria,  for  their  mutual  defence, 
ii.  41. 

Khevcnhlller,  "Annales  Ferdinandei," 
by,  ii.  121. 

Konopat,  House  of,  apostatise  from  the 
reformed  religion,  and  embrace  Jesu- 
itism; their  injurious  influence  in  the 
seduction  of  others,  ii.  7. 

Koster,  Francis,  Jesuit,  his  success  in 
teaching  astronomy  at  Cologne,  i.  309. 

Kostka,  House  of,  apostatise  from  Pro- 
testantism, and  draw  many  after  them, 
u.  7. 


Labarum,  the,  on  the  coins  of  Constan- 
tino, i.  16. 

Ladislas  IV.,  or  Vladislav,  or  JM;ellon,  a 
Pagan  prince,  grand  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, Ac,  obtains  the  throne  of  Poland 
by  marrying  Hedvige  or  Heduvige, 
queen  of  Poland,  Mid  daughter  of 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  who  converts 
him  to  Christianity;  the  first  of  the 
Jagdlons  or  Taguellons ;  his  long  and 
brmiant  reign  of  48  years ;  dies  in 
1434,  aged  84,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  LadisUs  V.,  ii.  6  (n.).  6  (n.) 

Lffitus,  Julius  Pomponius  (Peter  of  Ca- 
labria), i.  178;  misery  of  his  last  days, 
ib.  (n.) 

Lainez,  studies  at  Paris  with  Loyola  and 

<  others,  i.  146;  takes  an  active  part  at 
the  council  c^  Trent,  163,  164 ;  ox- 

EDunds  St.  John's  f^ospel  to  the  nobi- 
ty  of  Venioe;  assists  in  founding  a 
Jesuit  college,  163  ;  his  notions  of  a 
proper  syst^  of  education,  399  ;  is 
suspected  by  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
686  (n.) 

Lalaing,  count  de,  passes  over  into  the 
payofPhilipII.,  i.  448. 

Lsimbertini,  cardinal  Prospero,  after- 
wards Benedict  XIV.,  ii.  387. 

Lamormain,  le  pdre,  Jesuit,  ii.  148. 

Landi,  the  **  Qusestiones  Forcianse"  of, 
referred  to  with  approbation ,  i .  38 1  (n. ) 

Landriano,  pope  Gregory  XIV.'s  legate 
to  France,  i.  634. 

Landsberg,  league  of,  i.  476;  ii.  42. 
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Languages,  national,  rise  into  importance 
in  Europe,  i.  34 ;  the  vernacular,  ac- 

2uire  a  generally  sanctioned  form ;  a 
entire  to  imitate  the  ancienU  in  the 
Temacular,  prevails,  57.  Sec  Ancients, 
classical  works  of. 

Languedoc,  Capuchins  in,  ii.  83. 

Lao^n,  antique  statue  of,  i.  61. 

Lapland,  Protestant  preachers  in,  L  380. 

Lateran,  the  palace  of,  built  by  Sixtns  V. 
on  ike  site  of  the  papal  patriarchium, 
1.351;  ii.  206. 

Latin  classical  authors,  study  of  the,  by 
the  Arabians  and  Italians  of  15th 
centuiT,  i.  66,  56;  the  Italians  highly 
excel  in  Latin  composition,  56,  57  ; 
general  use  of  this  language  in  educa- 
tion, 57.     See  Languages,  national 

Lauenbuig,  Henry,  duke  of  Saxe-Lanen- 
burg,  i.  385,  429,  461;  his  death,  458. 

La  Chaise,  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV.;  in  aUianoe  with  Harlay,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  directs  the  jiroceed- 
ings  of  the  crown  against  the  popedom, 
u.  291. 

Lavallette,  father,  Jesuit,  becomes  in- 
volved in  unfortunate  commercial 
speculations,  ii.296;  the  "Society"  are 
adjudged  liable  to  discharge  his  en- 
gagements, 298. 

Lavardin,  marquis  of,  his  tractate  re- 
specting his  embassy  to  Rome  and 
ouarrel  with  the  Roman  pontiff  re- 
rorred  to  with  approval,  ii.  277  (n.) 

League,  the  French  Roman  Catholic,  i. 
276, 312,  479-487;  league  of  the  Six- 
teen at  Paris,  and  other  cities  of 
France,  486,  534  (n.),  547;  the  assas- 
sination of  Henrv,  duke  of  Guise,  by 
order  of  Ilenry  III.  of  France,  causes 
the  league  assume  a  more  hostile  at- 
titude, 496 ;  in  alliance  with  Philip 
II.  and  pope  Sixtus  V.,  it  resolves  to 
resist  Ilenry  IV.'s  assumption  of  the 
royal  name,  498,  527;  Gregory  XIV. 
declares  in  favour  of  the,  534 ;  in 
January,  1593,  as  many  of  the  states- 
general  of  France  as  belonged  to  the 
kague  party  meet  for  the  election  of  a 
king,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  546  ;  the  leaguers,  however, 
soon  go  over  to  the  king's  cause,  5o2; 
some  of  the  chief  leaguers  quit  Paris 
along  with  the  Spanish  troops,  others 
are  tbrmally  banished,  553  ;  the  ad- 
hei-ents  of,  are  promoted  by  the  Roman 
curia.  In  preference  to  those  who  had 
always  been  faithful  to  king  Henry, 
576. 

Lebret's  **  History  of  the  bull  In  Cosna 
Domini,"  u.  300  {n.) 

Legates  and  nuncios,  dignity  of  popish, 


i.  31,  40,  89,  117. 150. 151,  244,  249, 
286,  287,  437.  488.  497,  518,  534, 
546  ;  ii.  112,  et  passim. 

Leipsic,  battle  of.  gained  by  Gustavua 
Adolphus  over  Tuly,  the  commander 
of  tho  Imperial  army,  Sept.,  1631;  ii. 
144. 

Lentailleur,  John,  abbot  of  Anchin, 
founds  and  endows  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
i.  444. 

Leo  III.,  styled  Isauricus,  or  the  Isau- 
rian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  let- 
ter of  Gregory  II.  to,  i.  22,  23. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  is  rescued  from  opposing 
factions  by  Charlemagne,  i.  34 ; 
crowns  the  latter  as  emperor  of  the 
West,  on  Christmas-day.  A.D.  800. 
24  ;  becomes  a  member  of  tho  Prank- 
ish empire;  ceases  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  east.  25. 

Leo  IX..  pope,  holds  a  synod  at  Rheims, 
in  defiance  of  the  French  king  ;  ap- 
points and  deposes  French  bishops; 
declares  solemnly  that  the  po|>e  is  sola 
head  of  tho  universal  churcb,  i.  28. 

Leo  X.  pope  (Giovanni  de'  Medici)  ae- 
cond  son  of  Lorenxo  de*  Medici,  i.  69; 
concordat  between  Frauds  I.  and  this 
pope.  38;  its  consequences;  conoenions 
to  the  kinffly  power  by,  39,  41 ;  study 
of  the  anaent  classics  patronised  by, 
56,  57,  61 ;  dispute  as  to  the  claim 
he  had  to  give  his  name  to  the  age  ; 
styled  the  "  Fortunate,"  61;  promotes 
a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts; 
his  mildness  and  urbanity;  his  charac- 
ter by  Zorzi  and  Minio  :  amusements 
and  habits  of,  62;  his  court;  mode  of  h'fe 
not  in  accordance  ¥rith  his  vocation  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  63;  is 
opposed  by  Luther  respecting  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  66;  wars  in  Italy  dur- 
ing his  pontificate  between  the  various 
Italian  states,  67,  08;  his  strength  of 
character  equal  to  the  difficulties  of 
his  position;  his  father's  opinion  of 
him;  his  conference  with  Francis  l.at 
Bologna,  at  which  they  conclude  a 
concordat;  is  forced  to  give  up  Parma 
and  Placentia,  09  ;  retains  his  other 
territories;  his  attack  upon  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino, 
censurable;  his  explanation  thereof; 
conspiracy  to  poison  him,  70;  difficul- 
ties of  his  position  and  his  double- 
tongued  policy,  71;  allies  himself  with 
Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.,  and  his 
reason  for  doing  so,  ib.  72;  finds  a  bold 
and  successful  enemy  in  Luther,  whom 
he  outlaws,  72;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  Charles  V,  for  the  recovery  of 
Milan  from  the  French,  ib.,  82;  th^lr 
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Arms  socceesful  against  Milan,  i»hich 
they  re- take;  his  cousin,  Julius  Me- 
dici, enters  Milan  victoriously;  ve- 
conquers  Parma  and  Plaoentia ;  his 
trying  situation,  and  political  hopes 
and  fears;  his  imprudent  exposure  of 
his  person  during  the  public  festivities, 
73;  his  sudden  illness  and  death,  ib. 
74;  his  last  words  to  his  servants ; 
the  Romans*  sneering  description  of 
him,74;  his  character  with  posterity,  ib. 
16;  his  scanty  revenue,  arising  from 
his  prodigal  expenditure ;  his  lavish 
creation  of  new  offices,  and  general 
financial  policy,  297,  et  feq, 

Leo  XI.,  pope,  one  of  the  Medici,  dies  in 
a  few  weeks  after  his  elcttion.  i.  605. 

Leopold  I.  of  Tuscany  (afterwards  II.  of 
Grermany);  his  church  reforms,  ii.  306. 

I^eopold,  archduke  of  the  Tyrol,  il.  103. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  i.  275. 

Lerma,  duke  of,  Spanish  minister,  i.  624, 
626. 

Lesdiguidres,  a  Huguenot  chief,  i.  520  ; 
becomes  a  Romanist,  ii.  82. 

Less,  Jesuit  of  Louvain,  his  views  as  to 
predestination  and  free  will,  i.  588  (n  ) 

Letters,  revival  of,  in  the  West  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  Italy,  in  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  i.  55-59;  literary  unions  in 
Italy,  and  their  effects  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  104,  et  seq. 

Levant  trade,  the,  highly  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  Ancona,  i.  280. 

*'  Lexicon,  Conversations,"  referred  to, 
i.  457  (n.) 

Loyden,  the  inhabitants  of,  open  their 
sluices,  and  thus  expel  the  Spaniards 
from  their  territories,  i.  426. 

Liefland,  or  Livonia,  Lutheranism  ascen- 
dant in,  i.  380.     See  Livonia. 

Liverpool,  earl  of,  his  speech  (May,  1825) 
against  "  Catholic  Emancipation,*'  al- 
luded to,  u.  323  (n.) 

Lilio,  Lewis,  a  Calabrinn,  his  reforma- 
tion of  the  Calendar,  i.  311. 

Lima,  university  of,  ii.  02. 

Lippomano,  an  aUe  writer,  a  member  of 
the  "  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,"  i.  105; 
family  of,  163. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  his  merciless  religious 
system,  i.  455. 

Literature  of  Italy,  i.  55,  et  tea.,  104, 
373,  561  ;  ii.  58 ;  eminent  literary 
men  at  the  Ronoan  curia,  367. 

Lithuania,  the  Lutherans  of,  i.  432  ;  Je- 
suits appear  in,  ii.  86;  Gustavus  Adol- 
^hus  completely  victorious  in,  138. 
ives  of  the  Saints,"  by  Alban  Butler ; 
he  attributes  the  authorship  of  the 
**  Spiritual  Combat "  to  I^twronce 
8cupoli,  i.  133  (n.) 


Liyonis,  Lutheranism  predominant  in, 
].  380;  active  operations  of  the  Jesuits 
in,  ii.  26  ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  makes 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of, 
138. 

Llorente (Don  Juan  Antonio),  "History 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,"  by,  i.  142 
(n.),  272  ;  ii.  293  (lu) 

Loggie,  the,  an  exquisitely  designed 
work,  founded  by  Julius  II.,  i.  344. 

Lombards,  the,  become  very  powerful  in 
Italy;  for  a  long  time  Anans,  i,  19  ; 
their  king  Aistu^h  rebels  against  the 
emperor,  and  advances  towaras  Rome, 
20  ;  Pippin  the  Little  wrests  the  ex- 
archate from,  and  gives  it  to  the  popes 
of  Rome ;  Charlemagne  delivers  the 
pope  from,  23. 

Lombardy,  power  of  the  Venetians  in,  i. 
43  ;  Charles  V.  claims  the  sovereignty 
of,  71 ;  the  Spaniards  make  great 
progress  in  establishing  themselves  in, 
82,  83  ;  grand  combination  against 
Charles  V.  for  the  possession  of,  84. 

London,  the  Jesuits  Person  and  Campian 
visit  England  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
and  set  up  a  printing-press  near  Lon- 
don for  the  propagation  of  Roman 
Catholic  tenets,  i.  440;  Edwyn  Sandy's, 
bishop  of,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
his  letter  to  Lord  Bui^hley,  quoted 
respecting  the  Scottish  queen,  i.  493, 
ib.  (n.) 

Lopez,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  a  confident  of 
Sixtus  v.,  i.  341. 

Lorenzo  Medici  (the  "Magnificent**);  his 
saying  in  renml  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
quot^ ;  his  "  Life,"  by  Angiolo 
Fabroni  ;  degree  of  his  obedience  to 
the  pope,  i.  41  ;  his  letter  to  Innocent 
VIII.,  quoted  ;  his  reputation  for 
wisdom,  43  ;  his  opinion  of  his  three 
sons,  Peter,  John,  and  Julian,  69. 

Lorenzo,  St.,  manna  of,  in  high  repute, 
i.  280. 

Loreto  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by 
Sixtus  V.  ;  the  holy  chapel  or  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Virgin  at,  i.  332,  518  ; 
ii.  225. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  of,  i.  243,  tt  teq.^ 
479.     See  Guise. 

Lorraine,  House  of.     See  Guiiic. 

Lorzi,  Marino,  his  "  Relatione  di  1517." 
quoted,  i.  290,  (n.) 

"  Los  Angeles,*'  magnificent  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cathedral  in  South  America. 
so  named,  ii.  92. 

Lotfaarius,  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  by 
various  acts  shows  his  independency  of 
the  pope,  i.  25. 

Lotharius,  elector  of  Cologne,-  of  tha 
Mettemich  family,  ii.  29. 
4  d' 
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Loadan,  Franoh  town,  ratio  of  its  Pro- 
teetant  Dopulation,  ii.  84. 

Louis  the  Moor,  duke  of  Milan  ;  his  me- 
mory execrated  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  i. 
210,  ib.  (n.) 

Louis  de  Bourbon,  first  prince  of  Cond6, 
(son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon  and  uncle 
of  Henry  IV.)  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots; his  Tiolent  attacks  on  Romanism 
eause  a  re-action  against  Protestant- 
ism; lays  siege  to  Paris,  i.  419. 

Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Cond6, 
styled  the  Great  Cond6  (son  of  Henry 
II.  de  Bourbon) ;  his  opinion  as  to  the 
subserviency  ojf  the  clergy  to  Louis 
XIV.,  U.  275. 

Louis,  St.,  the  church  of,  laid  under  in- 
terdict by  Innocent  XL,  ii.  277. 

Louis  XI.,  nature  of  his  religious  zeal, 
1.88. 

Louis  XII.,  his  alliance  with  Csmar 
Borgia,  i.  68  ;  summons  a  council  at 
Pisa,  72. 

Louis  XIII.  dreads  loss  of  influence  in 
Italy,  ii.  102  ;  concludes  a  treaty 
with  SaToy  and  Venice,  102,  et  »eq.  ; 
114;  leaves  Paris  for  Italy,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Mantuan  dispute,  132  ;  his 
family  ouarrels,  137. 

Louis  aIV.,  reien  of,  ii.  272,  ^  teq.  ; 
is  resisted  in  his  claims  to  the  regale 
bv  Innocent  XL,  273,  274,  277; 
absolutely  controls  the  national  clergy, 
376;  proceeds  to  extirpate  the  Hugue- 
nots. 276,  203  :  ecclesiastical  censure 
pronounced  on  his  ambassador  by  In- 
nocent XI.  ;  excites  the  general  re- 
sbtance  of  Europe,  277  ;  his  grand- 
son, Philip,  duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards 
Philip  v.),  nominated  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  by  the  last  will  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  282,  et  teq. ;  results  of 
his  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
203. 

Ix>uls  XV.,  his  proposal  to  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  299. 

Lou  vain,  Adrian  VI.,  formerly  professor 
in  the  university  of,  i.  75,  76,  77, 
164 ;  Don  John  of  Aiuitria  becomes 
master  of,  by  the  battle  of  Gemblours, 
447 ;  Bajus  of,  his  doctrines  sup- 
pressed, 587. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  (Don  Inigo  Lopez  de 
Recalde)  his  birth  and  education ; 
wounded  at  the  defence  of  Pamplona ; 
of  a  fanciful  disposition  ;  determines 
to  imitate  St.  Francis  and  St.  Domi- 
nick,  i.  137;  his  spiritual  reveries, 
138 ;  lays  aside  his  knightly  accoutre- 
mento  and  armour,  and  makes  a  ge- 
neral confession  ;  his  project  of  visit- 
ing Jerusalem,  139 ;  nis  penances  and 


fears  about  his  religious  stat«  ;  kia 
spiritual  noticviB  not  derived  from 
scripture,  140  ;  contrasted  with  Lu- 
ther, ib.  141  ;  his  imaginaiy  risioDs 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin ;  his  mysti- 
oism,  141,  142;  visits  Jerasalem,  but 
is  forced  to  leave  it ;  is  suspected  of 
heresy;  contrasted  with  the  lllominati, 
142;  his  strict  obedience  to  the  chureh, 

143,  147,  174;  his  eompaaionship 
with  Faber  and  Xavier,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris;  his  influence  over 
them  and  some  other  co-religionists, 

144,  145;  forms  an  intimacy  with 
Carafla  and  the  Theatins  in  Venice ; 
wishes  to  reform  their  institutions  ; 
turns  street  preacher  in  Vicenza,  1 46 ; 
founds  the  company  of  Jesus,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  pope,  147;  is  elected 
leader  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  148;  his 
influence,  149;  his  memorial  to  th* 
pope  in  favour  of  the  inquisition,  157 ; 
nis  converts,  163;  unbounded  autho- 
rity of,  167;  his  book  of  "  Spiritual 
Exereises,*'  171;  extraordinary  ^read 
of  the  society  at  his  death,  174 ; 
canonized,  ii.  68. 69;  his  Life,  by  Maf- 
fei,  i.  367  ;  by  Ribadeneira,  140  (ft.)» 
147  (n.),  163  (n.)     See  Jesuita. 

Ltibeck,  bishopric  of,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants,  i.  885,  436. 

Lucaris  Cyril,  patriareh  of  Constanti- 
nople, leans  to  Protestant  opinibna  ; 
the  Jesuit  mission  there  succeeds  in 
procuring  his  removal  from  oflSce 
through  the  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  ii.  100. 

Lucca,  inhabitants  oft  i.  280;  bankers 
of,  303 ;  maintains  the  rights  of  its 
magistrates,  610, 

Lucerne,  Jesuits'  college  at,  i.  441;  in 
conjunction  with  the  three  forest  can- 
tons forms  an  alliance  with  Philip  II., 
488  ;  papal  nuncios,  at,  ii.  44. 

Ludovici,  nis  poem,  the  "  Triumph  of 
Charlemagne,"  teems  with  material- 
ism, i.  64  (n.) 

Ludovisi,  the  Ilouse  of,  ii.  172  ;  short 
duration  of  their  government,  206. 

Ludovisio,  Alexander,  of  Bologna,  elected 
as  pope  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  67. 

Ludovisio,  Don  Horatius,  brother  of 
Gregory  XV.,  a  senator  of  Bologna, 
lucrative  offices  obtained  by,  ii.  168. 

Ludovisio,  Niccolo,  obtains  Venoaa  and 
Rombino  by  marriage,  ii.  168,  169 ; 
master  of  numerous  splendid  palaces. 
206. 

Ludovisio,  cardinal  Lewis,  nephew  and 
minister  of  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  67;  his 
great  talents  for  business,  fine  discern- 
ment, and  calm  self-possession,   6d  ; 
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his  boundkas  authority,  168, 172 ;  his 
"Life,"bvGianti,  68(n.) 

Landen,  archbishop  of,  i.  126  (n.) 

Lusignaa,  French  town  of,  ratio  of  its 
Protestant  population,  ii.  84. 

Luther,  Martin,  in  Italy ;  his  Tirtuoos 
indignation  at  the  blasphemies  of 
the  priests  afler  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  i.  64  ;  fenrid  religious  character 
of ;  shocked  at  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
66 ;  a  mendicant  friar,  67  ;  assails 
them,  and  the  pope  himself,  with  un- 
daunted courage ;  immense  effect  of 
his  writings  on  Germany  and  the 
world,  ib. ;  his  political  importance  ; 
recommended  by  Blaximilian  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony;  outlawnrof;  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Wartbuiv, 
out  this  kept  secret,  72;  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Italians  as  to  his  disap- 
pearance, ib. ;  report  that  the  Papists 
nad  murdered  him,  72  (n.) ;  recom- 
mences his  career  in  Germany,  80 ;  suc- 
oen  of  his  adherents,  85-87 ;  the  peace 
of  Kadan  confirms  the  Protestant 
cause  in  Grennany,  98 ;  his  doctrines, 
106-108.  116.  140,  164;  their  diffu- 
sion,  104,  107,  162.  229;  declared 
heretical,  116;  chief  point  of  his  doc 
trine  assented  to,  124  ;  his  riews  of 
reformation  shared  in  by  some  learned 
Papists,  106;  his  reputed  heresies, 
116  ;  a  special  embassy  sent  to,  fiv>ra 
the  Ratisbon  conference  ;  his  suspi- 
cion of  the  insincerity  of  the  parties  ; 
dislike  of  the  combination  of  the  two 
creeds,  126;  his  distressing  doubts; 
is  enabled  to  grasp  the  truth,  140 ; 
not  a  gloomy  mystic,  141. 

Lutheranism  becomes  more  strict  and 
exclusive,  170;  not  so  opposed  to  Ro- 
manism as  Calvinism  is,  386. 

Lutter,  battle  of,  ii.  112. 

Luttich,  Ernest,  duke  of  Bavaria,  bishop 
of.  i.  469. 

Luxemburg,  province  of.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  don  John,  i.  447;  M.  de,  is  sent 
to  Rome  by  the  Romanist  adherents 
of  Henry  IV.,  623,  624,  628,  646. 

Lyons,  misfortunes  of  the  Huguenots  at ; 
Jesuits'  College  at,  i.  421;  Capuchin 
friars  in.  480;  Roman  Catholic  mili- 
tary organixation  of,  486. 

M 

Macedo,  Antonio,  Jesuit,  influential  in 
the  conversion  to  Romanism  of  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  220,  et  seq. ; 
his  mission  to  Rome,  223. 

Macchiavel.  the  "  del  principe,"  or 
'*  Prince"  of,  i.  49  (n.)  424 ;  his  comic 
works  not  admired  by  the  modems. 


68;  the  doctrines  contained  in  hit 
'•  Prince"  combated  by  Peter  Riba- 
deneira,  611  (n.) 

Machiavelli,  papal  ambassador,  ii.  160. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  **  History  of 
the  Revolution"  referred  to,  ii.  278 
(n.) 

Maculano,  cardinal,  a  skilful  architect  in 
the  time  of  Urban  VIII.,  u.  206. 

Madruxsi,  cardinal,  L  366,  633,  638 ; 
called  the  Cato  of  his  college,  366;  IL 
34. 

Maffei,  Jesuit,  '*  History  of  the  Portu- 
guese Conouests  in  India,"  by;  **  Life 
of  Loyola,'' by,  i.  137  (n.),  140  (n.), 
367;  "  Annals  of  Gregory  XIIL,"  by, 
466  (n.) 

Magdeburg,  archbishopric  of,  i.  386, 478; 
u.  Ill;  city  of,  ii.  78;  taken  by  Tillv, 
May,  1631,  144;  unoaralleled  atroci- 
ties towards  the  iimabitazits  of,  ib. 
(n.) 

Magius,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ger- 
many, i.  466. 

Mahmoun,  caliph,  i.  66. 

Mahomet,  religion  of;  its  triumph  over 
Christianity  in  the  eastern  Roman 
empire ;  overthrovm  by  the  Germans, 
i.  22. 

Maixant,  St.,  French  town  of;  ratio  of 

'   its  Protestant  population,  ii.  84. 

Mainz  or  Maintz,  the  archbishop  of,  i.  39; 
ProtestanU  of,  383;  Daniel  Brendal, 
electoral  prince  of;  his  zeal  for  the 
Jesuits,  397, 411,  413 ;  university  of; 
college  founded  at.  397;  the  elector  of, 
478;  John  Adam  von  Bicken,  elector 
of,  ii.  28;  John  Schweikard,  elector 
of,  ib.  69,  78.  80;  converts  to  Roman- 
ism in,  28. 

Maitre,  Le,  a  distinguished  parliament- 
ary speaker  and  Jansenist ;  retires  to 
Verger's  hermitage  near  Paris,  ii.  267. 

Malaspina.  papal  nuncio  in  Germany,  i. 
366,  466.  468;  ii.  9,  14. 

Malatestas,  the.  or  Malatesti,  a  distin- 

Sished  family,  expelled  from  Rimini 
Csesar  Borgia,  i.  46. 
btesta,  Roberto,  chief  of  a  gang  of 
banditti,  i.  317. 

Maldonat.  John,  distinguished  Jesuit,  his 
"  Exposition  of  the  Bible,"  i.  421. 

Malherbo,  Francois  de,  poet ;  the  epi- 
grammatic precision  of  his  style  ;  his 
Roman  Catholic  opinions,  ii.  58. 

Malipiero.  Alexander,  a  zealous  member 
of  a  learned  society,  i.  616  (n.) 

Malliano,  the  favourite  residence  of  Leo 
X.,  i.  62,  73. 

Malo.  St..  bishop  of,  complains  of  re- 
striction in  Roman  Catholic  worship 
in  a  part  of  his  diocese,  ii.  84. 
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Idanbelli,  the,  a  fimiily  of  Gtielphish 
partiMns,  i.  288,  980. 

Manfredis,  the,  two  hrotbera,  (Astorre 
and  ErangeUsta  Manftvdi),  expelled 
from  Faenxa  by  Cemar  Botgia  and  his 
fiither,  i.  46. 

Manger,  the  holy,  exhibited  at  Lahore 
for  twenty  suooeasive  days  in  1599,  ii. 
95. 

ManolesBo,  his  "  Relatione  di  Ferrara*' 
qnoted,  i.  559  (n.) 

Bffuirique,  Jerome,  bishop  of  Cartha- 
gena,  i.  582.  583,  584,  589. 

Mantica,  a  member  of  the  Eota,  i.  366. 

Mantoan  saocession,  war  of  the,  ii.  120 
-~-125;  aoooant  of  the  antagonist  clainui 
for,  121,  €t  tfq.;  the  emperor  pro- 
nounces the  sequestration  of  Mantua 
until  the  rights  of  the  adrerse  claim- 
ants should  be  decided.  124  ;  Mantua 
taken  by  the  imperial  troops ;  ceded 
to  Nevers.  143. 

Manutius,  Aldus,  professor  of  riietoric  at 
Rome,  i.  352. 

MarceUo,  James,  member  of  Andrew 
Morosini's  literary  club,  i.  516  (n.) 

Maroellus  II.,  cardinal  MarceUo  Cervini, 
deotcd  under  the  name  of  pope,  i.  206; 
his  nal  for  reform ;  his  excellent  char- 
acter. 206.  207. 

Marcellus,  pone,  mass  of,  composed  by 
Peter  I^wis  Palestrina ;  exonisite 
beauty  of  this  musical  composition  ; 
Pius  IV.*8  admiration  of  it,  i.  363. 

Maria  Theresa,  archduchess  of  Austria, 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
empress  of  Germany,  letter  of  Gregory 
XI II.  to,  imploring  her  aid  in  his  ad- 
versity; her  reply,  ii.  301. 

Mariana,  Juan,  celebrated  Spanish  his- 
torian, on  the  institution  of  sove- 
reignty, i.  507,  and  (n.) ;  his  eulogy 
of  the  assassin  Clement,  ib. ;  his  re- 
marks on  the  Jesuits,  579.  580 ;  his 
theological  opinions  ;  openly  censun^s 
Molina's  doctrine  regarding  predesti- 
nation and  free-will,  588. 

Marignano,  the  battle  of,  between  the 
French  and  Swiss,  i.  68;  Giandacomo 
Medici,  brother  of  Pius  IV.,  becomes 
Marquis  of,  234. 

Mark,  of  Padua,  a  Henedictine  monk  of 
deep  piety,  i.  106. 

Maronitos,  the  Jesuits  introduce  the  Ro- 
man profetsio  fidei  amongst  the,  ii. 
100. 

Marut,  Clement,  poet,  extract  from,  re- 
specting the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  i.  162. 

Marnnemont.  his  ••  Lettres"  quoted,  ii. 
311  (a.) 

Marringe  (liM|)onMitions  of  the  Romish 
cbuix-li,  i.  70;  Justinian's  opinion  as  to 


the  marriage  of  priests,  121;  the  Sfui* 
niards  at  the  Council  of  Trent  tio- 
lently  oppose  the  mairiage  of  pricsta* 
244,  384;  the  priests  reftise  the  bene« 
diction  to  mixed  marriages  ;  ooobc^ 
quences  of  this  ikvoiirable  to  the  R  • 
man  Catholic  cause,  il.  26. 

Marseilles,  attack  upon,  in  1521,  L  83. 

Martel.  Charies  (or  Charles  the  <«  Hun- 
mer."  a  natural  son  of  Pippin  of  Hcri- 
stall),  protects  Boniface,  i.  22. 

Martin,  St..  reputed  miracle  of,  in  aid 
of  CloTis,  i.  20. 

Martyr,  Peter,  (fiunilyname,yermifrli«ir 
Vermilio),  escapes  from  Italy,  i.  109. 

Martyr,  Peter,  Goercino's  picture  of,  L 
361. 

Martyn,  their  constancy  and  death,  eon- 
ducive  to  the  spread  of  the  Chriatian 
religion  ;  shrines  raised  on  the  ptllars 
of  heathen  temples  to,  i.  15 ;  mstest 
number  of,  had  shed  their  Mood  at 
Rome,  18,  231,  272,  491,  and  ib.  («.) 
See  Elizabeth;  Mary  I.;  Catholieiam, 
Roman. 

Mary  I.,  queen  of  England,  her  eruel 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  L  229, 
931,272,  491  (a.) 

Mary  II.,  daughter  of  James  dvke  of 
Tork  (afterwards  James  II.),  and  Wil- 
liam III.,  prince  of  Orange,  obtain 
possession  or  the  English  throne  at  the 
KeTolution  of  1688.  and  secure  the 
Protestant  religion  for  ever  as  the  na- 
tional religion  of  Great  Britain,  ii. 
278. 

Mary  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis  I., 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  seoond  queen 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  i.  604 ;  in- 
troduces into  France  the  institution  of 
the  Compassionate  Brethren,  ii.  54. 
55,  05. 

Mary  Stuart,  dauphiness  of  France,  and 
queen  of  Scotland,  warlike  prepara- 
tions of;  is  constrained  to  sanction 
the  decisions  of  a  pailiament  which 
abol'ished  the  mass  upon  pain  of  death, 
i.232;  queen  Elizabeth,  causes  her  to  be 
executed ;  this  an  act  of  political  jus- 
tice, 493 ;  her  son  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  57,  50,  70,  86,  91. 

Mascambrtmo,  his  infamous  foi^ries  and 
falsifications  quite  deceive  pope  Inno> 
cent  X. ;  his  method  of  deception,  ii. 
237. 

Mass,  the  Order  of,  i.  582  (n.)  ;  ci*lc- 
brated  according  to  the  Roman  ritual, 
by  permission  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, ii.  73. 

Masses.  Sixtus  V.  onUrs  to  be  said  for 
the  soul  of  (Gregory  XIII.,  and  the 
reajton  why,  i.  337. 
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Maasuni,  House  of,  i,  228. 

Matteuoci,  archbishop,  i.  636. 

Matthia,  Dr.  John,  preceptor  to  tho 
queen  of  Sweden ;  his  amiable  charac- 
ter, u.  217. 

Matthias,  afterwards  emperor,  takes  pos- 
session of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Mo- 
raTia,  ii.  40;  grants  the  e«€rci/tiimrtf- 
Hgionis  to  the  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian estates,  41;  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition, 43. 

Matthieu,  Peter.  Jesuit,  his  interriew 
with  Gregory  XIII.,  and  its  results,  i. 
483. 

Maur.  St.,  congregation  of,  ii.  53. 54  (n.) 

Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  i.  190,  203. 

Maurocenus,  A.,  "  History  of  Venice" 
by,  i.  516(11.);  623  (n.) 

Maximilian  I..  German  emperor,  protects 
Luther,  and  causes  him  to  be  specially 
recommended  to  Frederick  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  i.  72. 

Maximilian  I.  of  Bayaria,  sealous  friend 
of  the  Jesuits,  i.  498,  582;  ii.  30. 35. 
36.  41.  59,  64.  77,  79.  81,  91,  165. 

Maximilian  II ,  emperor,  i.  389,  430;  ii. 
41. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  brother  of  Henry 
duke  of  Guise,  i.  486;  his  personal 
ambition  as  leader  of  the  "  League," 
547,548. 

Maxarin.  cardinal,  supports  tho  Barbe- 
rini,  ii.  183;  is  driren  out  of  France 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  191. 

M'Crie.  Dr..  reference  to  his  **  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy."  i.  112  (n.).  223  (n,) ; 
to  his  "  History  of  the  Progress  and 
Suppression  of  the  Reformation  in 
Soain,"  272. 

Mechline,  or  Mechelen.  (Fr.  Malines), 
town  of,  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
prince  of  Parma,  i.  453. 

Medici,  family  of,  i.  43;  ii.  176,  et  pat- 
tim. 

Medici,  Catherine,  i.  421  ;  a  bigoted 
Romanist,  422;  her  plot  against  the 
Hu^enots,  423. 

Medici.  Cosmo  de'.  i.  56.  161;  opposes 
Paul  in.  in  his  designs  upon  Florence, 
187,  201.  220 ;  his  dcTotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  pope  Pius  v.,  267,  268. 

Medici,  Juliano,  i.  63. 

Medici,  Julius,  cardinal,  nephew  of  Lo- 
renw  de'  Medici,  cousin  of  Leo  X., 
afterwards  pope  Clement  VI  I.,  marches 
into  Milan  with  the  yictorious  troops, 
i-  73 ;  proposes  Adrian  of  Utrecht  car- 
dinal of  Tortosa,  as  successor  of  I.eo 
X.,  75;  is  elected  pope,  81.  See  Cle- 
ment VIL 

Medici,  Lorenzo  (the  "  Magnificent"),  i. 
41,  43,  69. 


Medici,  John  Angelo,  succeeds  Paul  IV. 
as  pope  Pius  IV.,  i.  234.  See  Pius 
IV. 

Medici,  Giangiacomo,  brother  of  Pius 
IV.,  becomes  marquis  of  Marignano; 
his  extraordinarv  career,  i.  234,  235. 

Medicine,  the  Arabs  misapply  astrology 
to  the  purposes  of ;  learnt,  by  the  Ita- 
lians of  15th  century,  from  Aristotle, 
Galen,  and  Hippocrtktes,  i.  56. 

Mediterranean,  countries  round  the,  oc- 
cupied eariy  by  independent  nations, 
i.  11 ;  Arabs  become  masters  of  the, 
20. 

Meiners.  his  Lives  of  Celebrated  Men 
noticed,  i.  65  (n.) 

MeUncthon,  his  yiews  of  reform  in  the 
Churoh  shared  in  by  Roman  Cathdio 
cardiiuda  and  others,  i.  105;  his  re- 
puted heresies,  116;  defends  the  Pro- 
testants at  Ratisbon,  117,  124. 

Memmingen.  the  Protestants  obtain  the 
supremacy  in ;  they  take  possession  of 
the  rich  preceptory  of  St.  Anthony  in, 
L385. 

Menard,  Nicholas  Hugo,  iL  54. 

Mendes,  Dr.  Alfonso,  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
made  Patriareh  of  Ethiopia,  by  Gro- 
gor5rXV.,ii.  100. 

Mendicant  or  begging  orders,  haye  their 

Erivileges  augmented  by  Sixtus  IV., 
imself  a  Franciscan,  i.  53, 54;  though 
the  most  deToted  dependents  of  the 

E>pedom,  yet  from  amongst  them  arose 
uther.  its  most  daring  and  powerful 
assailant,  67 ;  at  first  they  contributed 
to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  and 
strictness  of  the  Churoh,  but  after- 
wards became  worldly  and  corrupt, 
130 ;  they  difiuse  Christianity  over  the 
South  American  continent,  ii.  92. 

Mendosa.  don  Diego,  i.  182  (n.).  190 
(n.),  192,  194;  his  correspondence 
when  ambassador  at  Rome,  194,  197; 
his  letter  to  Philip  II.  quoted,  498. 

Mengersdoif.  Ernest  von,  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, viftits  the  '*  sanctuary  of  the 
Trinity"  on  the  top  of  Giteweinstcin  ; 
his  feelings  of  grief  at  finding  it  for- 
saken by  the  pilgrims  and  desolate, 
and  his  proceedings  in  consequence,  i. 
463. 

**  Mensuale,"  an  impost  Ievie<l  in  Milan, 
about  the  middle  of  16th  century,  and 
known  under  difierent  names  in  dificr- 
ent  countries,  i.  301. 

Montana,  the  marquiyatc  of,  given  by 
Sixtus  V.  to  one  of  his  grand-nephews, 
166. 


11. 


Messina,  great  zeal  of,  in  founding  Je- 
suit colleges,  i.  174. 
Metella,  Csrcilia,  |)oik>s  Sixtus  V.  and 
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TJriian  VIII.  at  a  oontideraUe  interral 
of  time,  contemplate  the  demolition' of 
tiie  magnificent  monument  to,  that  in- 
comparable relic  of  repablican  times, 
L  848;  ii.  209. 

Meti,  tUte  of,  i.  89. 

Mexico,  Jeenits'  college  and  theological 
■eminar^  in ;  uniTcrsity  of,  ii.  93. 

Miani,  Girolamo,  founda  hospitals  in 
Tarions  towns  of  Italy  for  the  support 
of  the  poor;  forms  a  congregation  of 
regular  clergy,  after  the  model  of  the 
Theatines,  and  calls  it  di  Somasca,  i. 
185. 

Mioheli,  Venetian  ambassador,  i.  887,  et 
seq.  ;  hb  **  Relatione  di  Francia, 
IMl,"  388  (n.) 

Middle  ages,  the  productions  of  the, 
though  ingenious,  yet  founded  on  a 
fiinciful  view  of  the  world,  i.  55;  seal 
of  the  Arabs  for  ancient  learning,  dur- 
ing the,  ib.  56. 

Milan,  see  of  St.  Ambrose  at,  i.  27; 

*  house  of  Sfona,  dukes  of,  48 ;  the 
French  seek  to  recoYcr,  68;  alliance 
between  Charles  V.  and  Loo  X.  for  the 
possession  of,  72;  retaken  by  the  pope, 
78;  the  Milanese  rerolt  against  the 
imperialists ;  are  supported  by  a  Ve- 
netian and  papal  army,  84 ;  Charies 
V.'s  power  in,  89;  charitable  hospitals 
of,  185;  suffers  from  the  evili  of  war, 
186  ;  the  Inquisition  in.  161 ;  hostili- 
ties renewed  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  for  the  possession  of,  183, 
185;  Charles  Borromeo,  cardinal, 
archbishop  of,  238,  259.  269.  270  ; 
beauty  of.  270;  order  of  the  Oblati  at, 
ib.;  Helretic  college  at,  271;  ii.  46. 

Milensio,  Fra  Felice,  ricar-general  of  the 
Auputinians,  ii.  37,  ib.  (n.) ;  plays 
an  important  part  at  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  in  1608.  39. 

Minden,  bishopric  of  ;  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants,  i.  385. 

Minio,  Marco,  Venetian  ambassador  to 
Rome,  letter  of  quoted  regarding  one 
of  the  first  representations  of  a  comedy 
at  Rome.  i.  58  (n.) ;  his  "  Relazione 
quoted  as  to  Leo  X.'s  character,  63 
(II.) 

Minocci.  Minuccio,  papal  nuncio,  i.  473, 
474,  477,  et  sea. 

Miracles,  by  St.  ililary  and  St.  Martin, 
i.  20;  superstitious  belief  of,  369. 

Mirandola,  Julius  XL  takes,  by  assault, 
i.  51;  Henry  II.  attacks  ;  invested  by 
the  allied  papal  and  imperial  troops, 
203. 

Missal,  Pins  V.  publishes  a  new,  i.  273, 
410. 

Missions,  the  foreign  and  effective  mis- 


sions of  the  Jesuits,  i.  149,  168,  104, 
894—402  ;  ii.  69;  to  South  America, 
Mexico,  Hindostan,  Jmmui,  China, 
Abyssinia,  and  Turkey,  li.  92—101. 

Mocenigo,  M.  Aluise,  the  **  Relatione"  of, 
i.  119,  209,  226  (n.),  227  {%,),  306 
(a.),  516;  ii.  287,  ib.  (n.) 

Mocenigo,  Leonard,  i.  516  (a.) 

Modena,  progress  of  Protestant  doctrine 
in,  i.  109;  Morone,  bishop  of,  and  his 
chaplain  Don  Girolamo  da  Modena, 
patronize  the  new  doctrine,  109,  110, 
128;  Tomaso  da  Modena,  123;  aca- 
demy of,  dissolTcd,  160;  an  imperial 
fief,  565,  573,  575,  603. 

Molina,  Lewis,  Jesuit,  his  book  on  the 
"  Agreement  of  Free  Will  with  the 
Gifts  of  Grace,"  i.  587  (a.),  et  seq.; 
in  his  controTcrsy  with  the  Domini* 
cans  he  is  aided  by  the  Jeeoita ;  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  inclines  to  wmdtmn 
his  book  to  the  flames,  589. 

Mdino.  Dominick,  i.  515. 

Monaldeschi  put  to  death  by  orders  of 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  226. 

Monarohs,  or  sovereiffn  princes,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  they  are,  or  are  not, 
independent  on  the  Church,  and  if  any 
circumstance  can  render  their  deposi- 
tion legal,  agitated  and  controverted, 
i.  504,  508,  509,  512;  the  «ivs  di- 
vinum  regum"  maintained  by  the  Pro- 
testant party  and  others,  512,  513, 
553.  620. 

Monasteries,  confiscation  of,  i.  40;  decay 
of  the  German,  384  ;  Paul  Sarpi,  in 
early  life,  enters  a  monastery  of  monks 
called  "  Servites,"  617. 

Mbnchsreit,  abbot  of,  prefers  claims 
against  the  ducal  house  of  WUrtem- 
berg.  ii.  111. 

Moncontoor.  the  Huguenots  under  Gas- 
pard  de  Coligny  defeated  in  the  battle 
of,  October  3,  1569,  by  the  duke  of 
Anjoo.  afterwards  Henry  III.,  i.  275, 
407,  422,  423. 

Monkish  orders,  the  introduction  of  celi- 
bacy converts  the  clergy  into  a  sort  of 
monkish  order,  i.  31 ;  new  religious 
orders.  129—149,  162—175,  622;  the 
reformation  of  the  religious  orders,  if 
unaccompanied  by  that  of  the  secular 
clergy,  ineffective,  131 ;  the  idea  adop- 
ted by  the  Theatines  of  combining 
clerical  duties  and  consecration  with 
the  vows  of  monks,  much  approved 
and  imiUtcd.  135.  130;  Pius  V.  en- 
joins on  nuns  as  well  as  on  monks,  the 
strictest  confinement  within  their  con- 
vent ;  the  effect  of  this  severe  discip- 
line on  the,  266;  Paul  IV.  establishes 
the  **  Monte  novsnnale  de'  Frati,**  to 
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which  tax  he  oon^tds  them  to  submit, 
303;  falUng  off  in  the  support  afforded 
to  monast^ies  and  conyents  in  Ger- 
many owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
Protestantism,  384;  D'Emillianne's 
"Short  History  of  the  Monastical 
Orders."  617  (n.) 

Monotheism  of  the  Jews  at  first  a  na- 
tional worship  only,  but  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  it  had  quite  another  signifi- 
oancy,  i.  13. 

Montagna,  John,  is  the  first  who  intro- 
duces the  Jesuits  into  Tournay,  i.  454. 

Montaigne,  the  "Voyage"  of,  i.  280 
(n.) ;  admires  the  beauty  of  Ferrara 
under  Alfonso  II.,  558. 

Montalto,  cardinal,  (SixtusV.)  i.  324, 
372. 

Montalto,  cardinal,  nephew  of  Sixtus  V., 
i.  335,  373  (n.).  533,  605;  at  first 
supports  Sanseverina*s  claims  to  the 
popedom,  537,  €t  tea.t  but  afterwards 
favours  cardinal  Aldobrandino,  (Cle- 
ment VIII.)  539,  540. 

Montalto,  city  and  bishopric  of,  i.  332, 
518. 

Montalto,  Michael,  marquis  of,  founder 
of  a  wealthy  house,  i.  335. 

Monte,  cardinal,  afterwards  Julius  III., 
i.  201,  et  teq, 

Monte,  cardinal,  favourite  of  Julius  III., 
i.  205,  222. 

Monte  Corona,  a  new  congregation  of 
the  order  of  Camaldoli,  so  cafied  from 
the  hill  of  same  name,  i.  130,  131  (n.) 

Montecatino,  Anthony,  prime  minister 
of  Ferrara,  i.  560,  563.  571,  574. 

Montefeltri,  Italian  family  of,  i.  49. 

Montefiascone,  vineyards  of,  i.  280. 

Montfort,  Simon,  count  of,  (not  he  of 
the  same  name,  brother-in-law  of 
Henry  III.)  appointed  by  Innooent 
III.,  chief  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Albigenses ;  his  atrocious  persecu- 
tion and  massacre  of  that  sect,  i.  33. 

Montigny,  Emanuel  de,  leader  of  the 
WaUoon  army,  passes  over  into  the 
payof  PhilipII.,  I.  448. 

Montmorency,  Constable,  letter  of,  i.  198. 

Montorio,  duke  of,  i.  223  (n.) 

Montorio,  cardinal,  L  223,  ib.  (n.) 

Montorio,  papal  nuncio,  ii.  77,  80. 

Montpellier,  bishop  of,  ii.  85. 

Monzon,  peace  of,  between  France  and 
Spain,  completed  in  1626,  ii.  109. 

Moors,  the,  wars  and  subjugation  of,  i. 
136. 

Moravia,  Jesuits  in,  1.  397,  399  ;  con- 
verts to  Romanism  in,  ii.  74. 

Moravian,  brethren,  the,  i.  389  ;  ii.  74. 

Morelli,  House  of,  i.  616. 

Korelli,  Ambrose,  schoolmaster,  i.  616. 


Monpa,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bar- 
nabites,  i.  136. 

Momay,  Philippe  de.  Seigneur  du  Pies- 
sis,  a  distinguished  French  Protestant 
nobleman,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  whom  he  was  for  several  yean 
priv^  counsellor ;  author  of  several 
mentorious  works,  '*  History  of  the 
Life  of"  referred  to,  i.  605  (n.) 

Morone,  bishop  of  Modena,  i.  109,  110 
(n.),  112,ib.(n.).123;  PaulIII.sends 
him  to  Germany  with  strict  directions 
as  to  his  conduct,  116,  123  ;  cardinal, 
227;  president  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
247;  his  conference  with  Ferdinand 
at  laspruck ;  his  diplomatic  talents 
and  success,  247-249;  his  "Rela- 
tione," 247  (n.),  254  (n.) 

Morosini,  papal  legate,  blamed  by  Sixtus 
V.  for  not  having  excommunicated 
Heniy  Til,,  i.  497:  deprived  of  his 
office  for  want  of  zeal,  498 ;  his  pro- 
posal to  Henry  TIL  of  France  regard- 
mg  the  succession  to  the  crown,  51^ 
(n.) ;  is  restored  to  the  papal  favour, 
525,  533  (n.) 

Morosini,  Ajidrew,  a  society  of  learned 
men  meet  at  his  house,  i.  515,  616. 

Morosini,  James,  attends  the  literary 
association  at  the  house  of  Andrew 
Morosini,  i.  516  (n.) 

Mortangen,  Lewis,  starost  of,  owes  the 
Pomerellian  Waywodeship  to  a  pre- 
sent he  makes  the  Jesuits,  ii.  6. 

Mosoow,  city  of,  ii.  21. 

Motte,  Pardieude  la,  governor  of  Grave- 
lines,  endeavours  to  make  converts  to 
Romanism,  i.  447. 

Moulart,  Matthew,  bishop  of  Arras,  i. 
447. 

Mount  Serrat,  steeps  of.  climbed  by  Ig- 
natius, by  way  of  penance,  i.  139, 

Moussayes,  marquis  of;  he  and  his  fa- 
mily stanch  Protestants,  ii.  85  (n.) 

Muhlberg,  Charles  V.  victorious  over 
John  Frederick,  (the  *'  Magnani- 
mous ")  at.  i.  190. 

Miihlhausen,  i^ovemment  of,  i.  487,  488, 
ib.  (n.) 

Munich,  Jesuits  at,  in  1559 ;  their  high 
satisfaction  with  it  as  a  recipient  of 
their  doctrines,  i.  398  ;  architecture 
and  music  introduced  by  the  Jesuits 
into,  405  ;  is  taken  by  the  Swedes, 
ii.  147. 

Mtinster,  the  majority  of  the  priests  in, 
incline  to  Protestantism  and  many, 
i.  384 ;  influence  of  Gebhard  Truch- 
sess  in,  429  ;  duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria 
bishop  of ;  Jesuits  at,  459  ;  ii.  78  ; 
converts  to  Romanism  in  the  diooese 
of,  ii.  78. 
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Mnrfttori.  LewU  Anthony,  a  disUn- 
guiahed  Italian  antiquary  and  histo- 
rian, his  **  Annak  of  Italy**  reierred 

to,  a.  301  (II.) 

Marei,  or  Muretus,  Mare  Anthony 
Frands,  eminent  Latinist,  i.  365, 367; 
author  of  "  Notes  on  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian/'  S67. 

Miisa,  an  Arab  general,  boast  of,  i.  19. 

Mosie,  the  taste  for  Italian,  fostered  by 
Leo  X..  i.  62.  362;  BaTarian,  405. 

Mysteries,  Etruscan,  had  rscourse  to  by 
the  Romans,  i.  19  ;  mystical  rsTeries 
of  Ignatius.  141,  ^  teq.;  of  the  Alum- 
brados,  142,  143. 

Mythok^,  ancient.  Natal  Conte,  com- 
piles a  dull,  unreadable  work  upon 
the :  his  *'  History  ;'*  his  want  of 
taste  for  descriptiye  writing,  i.  353, 
354. 

N 

Nachianti,  bishop  of  Chiona,  his  opin- 

'    ions  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  L  151. 

Najara,  duke  of,  i.  137. 

Namur  and  Artois,  the  prorinces  of, 
escape  the  image  riots  by  the  exertions 
of  sundry  bishops,  i.  443.  444. 

Nantes,  edict  of.  i.  592:  ii.  47  ;  '*  His- 
tory" of,  by  Benoist,  i.  49  (a.) 

NaplM.  Lorenxo  Medici*s  aocoont  of 
Ferdinand  I.  king  of,  L  41;  designs  of 
Francis  I.  on,  82  ;  power  of  Charies 
V.  in,  89,  210.  220  ;  John  Valdes  agi- 
tates the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  *' 
at,  108  ;  academy  of.  160  ;  inquisi- 
tion in.  161;  disturbances  in,  191  ; 
wine  of,  called  imangiagyerra,  212  ; 
the  French  attack,  217:  tax  leyied  at, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
called  the  *•  DonatiTo.'*  301:  the  re- 
gent Ponte,  of.  609  ;  in  1733.  the 
Bourbons  renew  their  claims  on,  in 
opposition  to  the  house  of  Austria,  ii. 
385  ;  Jesuits  expelled  from,  300. 

Ni^leon  Bonaparte,  history  of  the  times 
of,  ii.  311-317. 

Nardi,  Jaoopo,  historian,  i.  106. 

Nares.  **  Memoirs  of  Cecil,  lord  Bur- 
leigh,'* quoted,  i.  231  (n.) 

Narm,  Girolamo  de,  powerful  preacher, 
IL  69.  244. 

Nassau,  references  to  the  House  of 
Orange,  i.  415,  416  (n.):  424-453. 

Na^^n.  count  of,  fiiTours  the  reformed 
religion,  i.  456. 

National  deities,  early  worship  of,  i.  1 1  ; 
statues  of,  demolished  by  Sixtus  V., 
348. 

Nature,  human.  Christian  doctrine  of, 
i.  124. 

Naodseiis,  Gabriel,  a  French  physician 


and  man  of  letters,  libnuriaB  to  qveea 
Christina  of  Sweden,  of  wfaoM  mmtsl 
qualities  he  entertains  a  high  opinion, 
iL214. 

Naragero,  cardinal,  his  prefi^e  to  Caeero; 
his  hopes  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  kwt 
writings  of  the  aneienta,  i.  61 ;  hia 
"Relatione"  quoted,  208  (».),  911 
(a. ),  et  uq. 

Navarre,  king  of.  See  Heniy  IV.  of 
France. 

Neale's  •'History  of  the  Paritaaa'* 
quoted,  i.  233  (n.) 

Negro.  Girulamo,  Neapolitan  Tieeroy, 
L77(n.);  78(«.);  80  (».) 

Neri,  Philip,  founder  of  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory,  i.  323,  367,  <t  uq. 

Nestorian  communion  of  Christiana  dia- 
coTcred  in  India,  ii.  99;  the  doeiriiies 
of  Nestorius  abjured  at  Rome,  in  the 
name  of  multitudes  of  his  foOewers, 
100. 

Netherlands,  the,  disturbances  in,  L  414; 
inquisiton  in,  415;  spread  of  Ppotes* 
tantism  over  the  whole  of,  437;  mdt- 
Tey  of  the  history  of,  449,  €t  9eq.  ; 
sea -porta  of,  451;  Protestant  aristo- 
cracy in.  ii.  60  ;  adTanees  of  Roman- 
ism in,  85,  ei  teq. 

Neuburg,  counts  palatine  of,  i.  476  :  ii. 
39,  111. 

NcTers,  French  town,  the  Jemita  settle 
m,  L  479. 

Nevers,  Charies  Goniaga,  duke  of,  ii. 
120,  et  seq,:  regarded  as  a  French- 
man, 121;  Mantua  is  ceded  to,  143. 

Nerers.  Lewis  Gonzaga.  duke  of.  is  sent 
by  Henry  TV.  to  Clement  VIII.,  i, 
550;  lA  very  coldly  reoeived  by  the 
pope.  551. 

Nice,  conference  betwem  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  at,  i.  183, 184;  council 
of.  A.D.  325;  ii.  85,  ib.  (n.) 

Nickel,  Goswin,  general  of  the  Jasait.*, 
ii.  246. 

Nicolas  I.,  pope,  laments  the  loss  of  the 
eastern  or  Greek  patriarchate,  i.  25 
(a.) 

Nicolas  III.  obtains  the  *'  separation  of 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter"  from  the 
emperor  Rodolph,  i.  36  (n.) 

Nicolas  v.,  "  Life**  of.  by  Georgius,  i.  36 
(n):  is  filled  with  the  idea  of  adorning 
Rome  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eaose  H 
be  acknowledged  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  344. 

Nicoletti.  quoted,  ii.  114  (a.).  123  (n.). 
^  124  (n.),  149  (n.) 

Nieup(M*t,  8ea-p<M*t  of.  taken,  i.  451. 

Niort,  a  French  town,  ratio  of  its  Pro- 
testant population,  ii.  84. 

Noailles,  Louis  Antoine  de,  archbishop 
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of  Paris,  quarreb  with  Le  Tellier,  tlie 
king's  oomeflflor,  ii.  291. 

Nobili,  father,  his  great  exertions,  tact, 
and  tucoeM  in  making  conyerts  in 
Hindoftan,  approved  by  Gregory  XV., 
ii.  96. 

Nobility,  great  power  of  the,  in  Tarioos 
European  countries,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  ii.  197. 

Norbert,  "  Memoires  du  p^re,"  ii.  296. 

Nordlingen,  the  Protestants  acquire  a 
supremacy  in,  i.  385. 

Norfolk,  liord,  when  resident  at  Rome, 
sends  off  a  courier  to  James  II.,  to 
inform  him  of  designs  against  his  go- 
yemment,  ii.  278  (n.) 

Normandy,  numerous  conyerts  to  Pro- 
testantism in,  i.  387. 

Northern  Germany  revolts  against  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  i.  101,  102. 
See  Germany,  pasxim. 

Nuenar,  count  of,  one  of  the  evangelica] 
sect,  i.  456. 

Nuncios,  papal.     See  Legates. 

Nuns,  Pius  V.  enjoins  their  strict  aedU' 
sion,  i.  266;  convents  in  Germany 
shut  up  for  want  of  support,  384 ;  of 
Calvary  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict without  mitigation,  ii.  51  ;  Ur- 
suline,  admitted  into  France,  53  ;  the 
order  of  the  Sisters  of  charity  founded 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  54. 

Nttmberg,  Protestant  sohoois  of,  i.  383. 

O 

'*  Oblati,"  order  of,  in  Milan,  composed 
of  clerks  regular,  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  archbishop  and  his 
church,  i.  270. 

Ochino,  Bernardino,  a  Franciscan ;  i. 
110;  made  general  of  the  Capuchins; 
urges  on  his  disciples  and  hearers  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  graoe  alone; 
his  severe  simplicity  and  temperance; 
Bembo*s  opinion  of  his  spintuality, 
111  ;  his  doctrines,  158;  escapes  to 
Geneva,  159;  his  influence  at  Faenza, 
163. 

Odescalchi,  family  of,  ii.  273.  See  In- 
nocent XI. 

Offis,  or  Ufia,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  [ 
becomes  lealous  in  behalf  of  Roman 
Catholicism;  introduces  the  tax  called 
Peter's  pence,  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  relief  of  pilgrims,  i. 
21,  37  (n.) 

Offices,  new,  created  and  sold  by  Leo  X., 
under  the  names  of  "  Portionarii,** 
"Scudieri,"  and  "  Cavalieri  di  S. 
Pietro ;"  explanation  of  his  procedure, 
i.  297,  298. 

Olahns,  Nicolas,  archbishop  of  Gran,  in 
Hungary,  i.  306. 
II. 


Oliva,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college,  ii.  192; 
his  retired  and  Epicurean  habits,  247, 
et  teq. 

01iv4rez,  count  d',  his  mission  by  Philip 
II.  to  Sixtus  v.;  i.  526-528,  537;  ii. 
146. 

OUvarez  (Gaspar  Gusman),  count  duke 
d',  Spanish  minister  of  state  to  Philip 
IV.,  ii.  90.  105,  114,  115;  enten 
heartily  into  the  prcject  against  Eng- 
land, 115,  121 ;  his  excessive  pride, 
123. 

Olmiitz,  or  Holomauc,  town  of  Moravia; 
William  Prussinowski,  bishop  of  in- 
vites the  Jesuits  to  his  diocese,  i.  397. 

Olon,  St.,  the  papal  nuncio  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in,  ii.  277. 

Olympia  Maidalchina,  Donna,  sister-in- 
law  of  Innocent  X.;  her  extraordinary 
influence  at  the  papal  court,  and  the 
policy  she  adopted  to  preserve  it,  ii. 
184-189;  236,  237. 

Omer,  St.,  Gerrard  de  Ilaroericonrt, 
bishop  of,  and  abbot  of  St  Bertin, 
founds  a  Jesuit  college  at,  i.  443,  444; 
their  principles  difiiise  themsehres 
widely  from  this  institution,  as  from 
a  centre,  444. 

Opitz,  Joshua,  a  zealous  Protestant 
preacher,  i.  465 ;  is  ordered  by  Ru- 
dolph II.  to  quit  his  territories,  460. 

Optimism  of  the  Author,  adverted  to,  i. 
33  (n.) 

Orange,  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of,  i. 
415, 425,  427, 428,  443,  vast  influence 
of,  446;  price  set  on  the  head  of,  451; 
Jaureguy  attempts  the  life  of;  Bal* 
thazar  Uerard  assassinates,  452. 

"  Oratory  of  Divine  Love."  a  rehgieus 
brotherhood  in  Rome.  i.  104, 113, 131; 
romantic  description  of  the  Alpine  lo- 
cation of  oratones  and  cells,  and  their 
special  adaptation  to  religious  contem- 
plation, by  Giustiniani,  131. 

Oratory,  congregation  of  the,  i.  867, 
368;  libraries  of  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  in  Rome,  ii.  207. 

*•  Order  of  the  Mass."  its  anti- Christian 
abominations,  i.  582  (n.) 

"  Order  of  Study,"  the,  ("  Ratio  Stu- 
diorum"),  a  work  of  Clandio  Aqua- 
viva's,  L  586. 

Orders,  religious  military,  i.  40  (n.),  41 
(n.).  130, 136;  new  monkish.  129, 130, 
136.  See  Crusades;  Spiritual  Knights; 
Templars,  Knights;  Loyola;  Jesuits; 
Theatines ;  Dominicans ;  Bamabltes  ; 
and  Chivalry,  Christian. 

Orfino,  Toroaso,  da  Foligno,  chai^ged  by 
Pius  V.  with  the  vuitation  of  the 
Romish  churches ;  is  created  bishop 
of  Strongdi,  i.  271. 
4  E 
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Romish  chnrrhei ;  is  created  bishop 
of  Strongoli.  i.  971. 

Original  sin.  Christijui  doctrine  of.  L 124. 

Ormndinus,  Oriandino,  Oriando,  refer- 
ences to  his  **  History  of  the  Jesuits,*' 
i.  140  (».).  145  (f».).  146  (n.),  153 
(f».).  169  (».)  170  (n.) 

Orleans,  Frenui  citv;  reoeiTes  a  Roman 
Catholio  military'organiiation,  i.  486. 

Orphans,  charitable  institutions  for  the 
reception  of,  ibonded  by  Girokmo 
Mianl,  in  Venice,  Bemmo,  BIilan« 
and  other  Italian  cities,  i.  1S5. 

Onini,  fiunllT  of,  side  with  the  Godphs, 
I  45,  199.*195.  998,  S31;  their  splen- 
did palace  oa  the  Campofiore,  345. 

Orsini,  duke  Yhginto,  i.  931. 

Orsino,  cardinal  Camillo,  goremor  of 
Parma,!.  IM. 299,  295. 

Or«ioo,Jii]iiis  i.918. 

Orsino,  Latino.!.  317. 

Ortis,his  **Itinerariam  Adrian!,**  quoted, 
i.76(a.).  7»(ii.> 

Onabarg,  Gobhard  TmehsMS,  bishop 
of,  !.  429,  458;  treaty  of,  in  1648. 
See  Westphalia. 

Oisat,  Amaod  d*,  plenipotentiary  from 
Henry  IV.  to  Cleraent  VI!I..'i.  555. 
570,  576. 

Oit«nd.  sea>portof,  i.  451. 

Ottingen,  church  property  in  the  county 
of,  alienated,  i.  385. 

Otto,  the  great,  protects  the  pope,  i.  23; 
the  right  of  ChariMnagne  to  appoint 
his  own  successor,  and  the  future  Ro- 
man popes,  is  transferred  to,  ib.  (a.) 

Ottobuono,  cardinal,  ii.  190.  196. 

Oxenstiem,  AjdbI,  count.  iUustrioas 
statesman  and  High  Chancellor  c^ 
Sweden,  ii.  1 1.  923, 299;  his  "  Letter** 
of  date  9ml  May,  1647.  217  (n.) 


Pacheco.  cardinal,  i.  222. 

Paderborn.  Protestantism  in.  i.  384; 
bisbo[Nnc  of.  429.  458,  et  $€q.  ;  Jesuit 
college  at;  Roman  Catholicism  at,  ii. 
30.  78. 

Padua,  meetings  of  a  literary  dub  at  the 
house  of  Peter  Bembo  m.  i.  106; 
great  anatomist  appears  in,  oaUed  the 
Columbus  of  the  human  body,  353. 

Pact.  Father,  a  Jesuit,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  court  of- Abyssinia  ; 
conrerts  Sdtan  Segued  the  e*mperor, 
and  his  brother  Sela  Christos  to  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  ii.  99.  100. 

Pagi.  his  *•  Critica  in  aanales  Baronii,** 
i.  25(n.) 

Pagliarioi,  Antonio  dei,  fisrours  the  new 
Protestant  doctrines  at  Siena,  i.  112. 
160.  J 


Painting,  the  Italians  carry  to  grest 
perfection  at  the  dose  of  15th  and  be- 
ginning of  16th  oentnriesy  i.  59,  356  : 
the  school  of  the  Caraod,  359, 

Palatinate,  the,  or  P&lts,  embraoes  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  ehurch.  i. 
98  :  eteetors  of,  191, 125,  381;  Caal- 
mir  of,  takes  part  with  Tnichaeea  the 
dector  of  Gdogne,  and  the  eyangelical 
reformed  party,  456 ;  the  army  of, 
disbanded  by  tne  mandate  of  the  em- 
peror, 457;  Frederick,  the  elector  of, 
allies  himsiBlf  with  the  elector  of  Neu- 
burg  and  others ;  olgect  of  their 
**  l&on,"  U.  39,  43;  at  the  bead  of 
the  German  union ;  son-in-law  of 
James  I.  of  England  ;  u  offered  and 
accepts  the  crown  of  Bohemia  (Fre- 
derick VJ.  62,  ib.  (a.),  63,  79  ;  iade- 
feated  at  Weiasenbeig(  the  White  hill), 
and  a  death-blow  giyen  to  all  his  pn^ 
jeeta,  64  ;  the  king  of  Denmark  re- 
sohres  to  assist  him  with  troopa,  1 06. 

Palearius,  Aonius,  i.  108  (a.) 

Paleotto,  Gabrid,  hb  laudatory  ex- 
damation  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
Milan,  L  270. 

Falenno,  great  seal  of,  in  founding  Je- 
■uit  colleges,  i.  174. 

Pldestrina,  Peter  lewis,  mudoal  com- 
poser, «*  Life'*  of,  by  Baini,  L  369  and 
?f».) ;  mass  of  pope  Myrodlns  by,  363. 

PaUaricini,  cardinal,  his  **  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  referred  to.  i. 
72  (a.).  92  (a.).  93  (n.),  95  (».).  193 
(n.),  151  (a.),  152  (a.),  191  ;  «•  Life 
of  pope  Alexander  VII.*'  by»  iL  183 
{n,),et  #«'</..  219  (a.) 

Pailaricino,  a  noble  Genoese  famDy,  ii. 
195. 

Falliano,  duke  of.  one  of  Paul  IV.*s 
nephews,  i.  214.  219  (a.).  220,  923, 
237.  €t  itq. 

PallotU.  hifl  **  Dispaccio  *'  quoted,  ii. 
137  (a.),  141  (a.) 

Pamfili.  cardinal  Gioranni  Battista,  af- 
terwards pope  Innocent  X.,  iL  189  ; 
his  palace  richly  adorned  with  statues, 
paintings,  Ac  .207.     See  Innocent  X. 

Pamfili.  don  Camillo.  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent X..  marries  I>onna  Olympia  Al- 
dobrandino.  ii.  185. 

Pamiers.  bishop  of,  a  Jansenist,  opposes 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  the  rtgnle, 
and  thus  becomes  a  rictim  of  the 
dfcpleasure  of  Louis  XIV. ;  his  cause 
taken  up  by  Innocent  XL,  ii.  274. 

Pancirdo,  a  distinguished  member  of 
goyemment  under  Innocent  X.,  ii.  193. 

Ptadects  of  Justinian  discorered  at 
Amalfi,  i.  36  (a.) ;  "  Notes'*  on  the, 
by  Muretus,  367. 
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PanigaroUt,  celebrated  preacher  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara ;  expelled,  i.  568. 

PantheoD,  Bramante,  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, wiBhes  to  build  a  pantheon  equal 
in  yastness  to  the  original,  i.  60. 

PonviniuB,  extract  from,  on  the  beauty 
of  the  basllika  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
i.  60  (fi.) 

Paraguay,  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  in, 
oyerrated,  ii.  93  (a.) 

Pardieu  de  la  Motte,  goremor  of  Grare- 
lines,  endeayours  to  make  converts  to 
Romanism,  i.  447. 

Paris,  capital  of  France,  i.  219,  392, 
486  ;  ii.  132  ;  uniyersiWof,  143,  553. 
See  France ;  Loyola;  ^yier;  Cond6, 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of;  Guise, 
Henry  of;  League,  French  Roman 
Catholic;  Henry  III.;  Henry  IV.; 
and  Augier,  Edmund. 

Parma,  Julius  II.  makes  himself  mas- 
ter of,  i.  51  ;  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  69  ;  re-conqucred»  by  the 
pope,  73  :  the  Jesuits  in,  162.  163  ; 

f'ven  as  a  dukedom  to  Peter  Luigi 
amese,  by  >his  father,  1 92 ;  Paul 
III.'s  instructions  to  Camillo  Orsino, 
goyemor  of,  199;  Octavius  Famese 
recoyers,  202 ;  Alexander  Famese, 
duke  of,  succeeds  Don  John  of  Austria 
as  goyemor  of  the  Netherlands,  448, 
et  seq. ;  his  conquests,  448-455 ; 
dukedom  of,  ii.  176  ;  Jesuits  banished 
from,  300. 

Parry,  ambassador  of  James  I.  to  France; 
his  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
papal  nuncio  Bubalis,  ii.  86. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  an  illustrious  French 
philosopher,  defends  the  Jansenists 
against  the  Jesuits  in  his  *'  Provincial 
Utters."  ii.  «54  (n.),  260. 

Pasquin  ridicules  Adrian  VI.  and  the 
court  of  cardinals.  I.  76  ;  a  favourite 
of  Christina's  of  Sweden,  ii.  229. 

Passau,  bishop  of,  ii.  41. 

*•  Pastor  Fido"  of  Gioyanni  Battista 
Guarini  referred  to,  i.  561. 

Patna,  missionary  station  at,  ii.  96. 

Patriarch  of  Babylon,  influence  of,  ii. 
99  ;  of  Constantinople,  inclines  to 
Protestantism  ;  of  Ethiopia,  a  Portu- 
guese Jesuit,  100. 

Patriarchate  of  the  Eastern  church  is 
taken  from  the  pope  of  Rome  by  the 
Greek  emperor,  i.  25. 

Patriarch! urn,  the  papal,  the  exceedingly 
interesting  relics  of,  razed  to  the 
foundation  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  351. 

Patrisi,  Francesco,  favoured  by  the  pope, 
I.  358  ;  contrasted  with  Pomponaxzo, 
377  ;  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  561. 

Paul,  Vincent  de,  the  apostle  of  the 


common  people  of  France,  founds  the 
congregation  of  the  mission  for  th# 
difiusion  of  the  religious  spirit;  origi- 
nates the  order  of  the  "  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  ii.  54. 

Paul,  St.,  quoted  as  teaching  a  sublime 
doctrine  to  the  Athenians,  i.  13. 

Paul  II.,  extract  from  **  Life "  of,  by 
Paul  Canensius,  i.  64  (n.) 

Paul  III.,  cardinal  Ales^andro  Famese, 
his  sagacity  and  liberality  m  the  choice 
of  cardinals,  i.  113  ;  reference  to  the 
**  Consilium  delectorum  Cardina- 
lium,"  113  (n.);  is  daily  more  and 
more  anxious  to  reform  abuses,  115  ; 
sends  Morone  to  Germany  with  "  in- 
structions," 116;  conditions  ui^ged  bv, 
in  his  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  the 
militant  churches,  122  ;  expresses  no 
decided  opinion  on  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, 126  ;  his  birth,  education,  pon- 
tificate, and  character,  177-201  ;  hia 
reply  to  Charles  V.'s  remonstrance  ; 
contrasted  with  Alexander  VI.,  180  ; 
his  negotiations,  180,  181,  ib.  (a.); 
his  classical  scholarship  and  taste, 
181;  his  belief  in  astrology,  182,  193; 
his  political  movements,  182,  et  teq., 
293  ;  his  financial  plans,  300,  et  tea., 
340  ;  his  connection  with  Charles  V. 
and  with  Francis  I.,  184,  191 ;  his 
proposal  to  the  emperor  to  give  up 
Milan,  185  ;  difiiculties  of  his  posi- 
tion, 186-189  ;  allies  himself  with  the 
emperor  to  annihilate  the  league  of 
Smalchalden,  188  ;  deserts  his  ally 
and  recalls  his  troops,  189,  190  ;  sin- 
gular awkvrardness  of  his  position,  189, 
et  seq.;  his  altercations  with  his  re- 
latives, 199  ;  his  death  is  greatly  la- 
mented, 200;  allusion  to.  ii.  175. 

Paul  IV.,  formerly  Gianpietro  Caradh, 
elected  pope;  founder  of  the  Theatines, 
i.  207  :  stem  decision  of  his  charac- 
ter, 208,  362  ;  politics  of  himself  and 
fiimily,  209,  210 ;  quarrels  with 
Charles  V.,  211,  213;  confiscates 
the  property  of  some  of  the  cardinals ; 
leagues  with  France,  1^11 ;  makes 
Charles  Carafia  a  cardinal,  213  ;  gives 
to  his  nephews  the  titles  of  duke  of 
Palliano,  and  marquis  of  Montebello; 
yast  ambition  of  his  family,  214  ; 
seeks  the  aid  of  the  German  Pro- 
testants and  Turks  against  the  em- 
peror. 216,  217  :  the  papal  troops  ad- 
vance upon  Naples,  217  ;  concludes  a 
peace  with  the  Spaniards,  220  ;  his 
nepotum,  221  ;  his  mental  agitation 
on  account  of  his  nephews,  222,  et 
seq.  :  his  ardent  seal  for  the  reform  of 
the  church,  224  ;  renounces  favuurii« 
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iim;  hb  thorough  chiui^  of  policy, 
f26  ;  patronixet  the  inquuition,  227  ; 
his  death  ;  tnmalts  in  oomequeiice, 
238  ;  proffreM  df  Proteetantism  dur- 
ing the  reign  of,  228,  €t  teq. ;  resnlU 
of  his  predeocMor's  alliance  with 
France ;  re-establiahei  the  colleetion 
of  Peter's  pence  in  En|[land.  229,  230 ; 
deprives  Poole  of  his  dignity  as  legate, 
990 ;  his  oontemptuoos  answer  to 
queen  Eliabeth's  ambassadors,  231; 
his  character  contrasted  with  that  of 
Pius  I  v.,  234-236;  incidental  alli»ions 
to,  i.  531  ;  ii.  0 ;  fluctuating  popula- 
tion of  Rome  during  his  reign,  ii.  202. 
Plaal  v.,  cardinal  Bor^heee,  elected  pope 
1.605;  history  of ;  his  stem  disposition, 
606  ;  causes  Piccinardi  to  be  behead- 
ed, and  the  reason  ;  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, GOT ;  his  exorbitant  claims  for 
the  po|)c<lom  ;  his  sense  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  duty,  608, 609;  quar- 
rels with  *all  his  Italian  neighbours, 
609,  et  teq. ;  claims  the  right  of  su- 
periority over  Ceneda,  and  otherwise 
exasperates  the  Venetians,  611,  et 
§eq. ;  excommunicates  the  doge  of 
Venice  and  others,  621  ;  gires  abso- 
Intion  to  the  Venetians  by  proxy  ;  his 
friendly  relations  with  Venice,  628  ; 
defers  deciding  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Dominicans,  629  ;  allusions 
to,  ii.  37,  64.  67.  89,  126,  102,  163, 
165,  171.  172,  204,  20.'>,  208,234; 
MS.  ••  Life"  of,  204  (n.);  the  ••  Aqua 
Paolina,"  called  aftor  him.  brought 
from   a   distance  of  fi?c  and  thirtv 

* 

miles,  205. 

Paria,  cliaritable  institutions  of,  i.  135. 

Paonany,  archbishop,  a  lealous  Ro- 
manUt ;  his  book,  **  Kalauz,"  is  full 
of  genius  and  learning  ;  his  signal 
success  in  making  converts,  ii.  70  ;  a 
cardinal,  148. 

Peace,  temple  of,  mutilated  by  Paul  V., 
ii.  209. 

Peckius.  Peter,  ehanccUor  of  Brabant, 
ii.  66. 

Pekin,  Ricci,  the  Jesuit,  gains  admission 
into,  by  making  the  emperor  a  pre- 
sent of  a  clock  ;  rinos  in  tho  emperor's 
esteem  by  his  skill  in  map-drawing, 
ii.  96. 

Penitentiaria,  or  office  of  i>enance8,  i. 
52,  79.  116. 

Peretti,  family  of,  ii   166. 

Peretti,  Felix,  po])e  Sixtus  V.,  his  birth 
and  extraction,  i.  321. 

Peretti,  Peretto,  father  of  Sixtus  V..  i. 
320. 

Peretti.  Zanetto,  of  Sclavonic  origin,  i. 
320. 


Peres,  Hurtado,  a  Spaniard,  first  Jasvit 

rector  in  Olmdta,  i.  397. 
Perfectibility  of  the  human  raoe,  ideiM 

on  the:   dangen  of  this  thoory,    i. 

S3(M.; 

Periera,  Pinto,  Portaffvese  ambMsador 
to  the  court  of  SweM,  ii.  220. 

Perioca,  Dionysius,  kinff  of  Portiml, 
institutes  the  Order  of  Christ's  kni^ts 
in  Portujral,  i.  41  (a.) 

Peroto,  a  Mvoarite  of  pope  Alexander 
VI.,  murdered  by  Cnsar  Borpa,  in 
the  very  presence  of  his  &ther,  i.  47. 

Perron,  cardinal  dn,  i.  555  (a.), 501  («. ), 
594  (a.)  604,  607  (a.)  610  (a.)  ;  ii. 
162. 

Persecution  and  asceticism  are  natand 
companions  of  each  other ;  thia  ezem> 
plified  in  a  buU  of  Pius  V.*s,  i.  264 
(a.);  persecution  of  the  Jesnits  and 
Roman  Catholics  by  queen  EUiiabeth, 
490  ;  of  the  reformed  sect  by  the  Je- 
suits of  Poland,  ii.  27. 

Persico,  Antonio,  Sixtus  V.  successfully 
oppoees  in  literary  debate,  i.  322. 

Penon  or  Parsons.  Robert,  an  Elngliah 
Jesuit  visits  EngUnd  under  a  feigned 
name,  i.  439 ;  his  doctrines,  504,  ib. 
(n.) 

Perugia,  Julius  II.  deprives  BagUone  of. 
i.  50  ;  fiunous  for  its  hemp,  ^0  ;  ac- 
tivity and  stesdiness  of  its  soldiers, 
281 ;  Julius  II.  restores  the  priviWtsa 
of.  282;  the  inhabitonts  of,  thuik 
their  privileges  invaded  and  refuse  to 
p;iy  certain  taxes,  293;  ii.  234;  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  advances 
against  Perugia  in  the  war  of  Castro, 
but  without  success,  fi.  178. 

Pesaro,  s^.'e  of,  ii.  240. 

Pescara,  a  very  able  Spanish  general, 
Clement  VII.  attempts  to  gain  over  ; 
his  fidelity  ;  reveals  to  his  master  the 
intrigues  of  the  Italians,  and  does  all 
he  can  to  thwart  them.  i.  84. 

Pescara,  Victoria  Coloniia,  marohioness 
of,  i.  109,  112  (n.) 

Peter *s  pence,  tax  so  called,  introduced 
by  Ooa,  or  Ufia,  an  Anglo-Saxon  king, 
i.  21,  37  (n  ) ;  Paul  IV.  re  csUbliabes 
the  coIle<*tion  of,  in  England,  230. 

Peter,  St..  old  hasilika  of,  at  Rome,  i. 
60 ;  Julius  II.  causes  it  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  lays  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  new.  61,  344  ;  Sixtus  V.  is  very 
desirous  to  effect  the  erection  of  the 
obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
reason  why,  348,  349 ;  Paul  V.  com- 
pletes the  building  on  a  ffigantie  scale, 
acoordinff  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  ii.  205. 

Prtitot,  his  *' Notice  sor  Portroyal," 
quoted,  ii.  280  (n.) 
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Petrarch,  FVanois,  renowned  TUlUn  poet, 
his  great  inflaence  on  the  classical 
tastes  of  his  age,  i.  d4»  65. 

Pflug,  Julius,  a  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
the  Ratisbon  conference,  i.  117,  127, 
152. 

Pfyffer,  Lewis,  his  pecuniary  liberality 
to  the  Jesuit  college,  at  Lucerne,  i. 
441. 

Philibert,  or  Philip^'mai^grave  of  Baden- 
Baden,  falls  in  the  battle  of  Moncon- 
tour,  fought  in  1569 ;  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Philip,  a  Romanist,  i.  407. 

Philip  the  Fair,  his  oppo^^ition  to  the 
bulls  of  Boniface  VIIL.  i.  ^5, 

Philip- 1 L,  king  of  Spain,  Paul  IV.  makes 
war  on,  i.  213,  217,  218,  220,  et  ieq.; 
wishes  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Pius 
IV.,  and  why,  250 ;  favours  the  elec- 
tion of  Pius  v.,  259;  his  advice  to  that 
pope,  265;  the  pope's  prayer  for,  271; 
the  Netlierlandcrs  rise  in  arms  against, 
276, 414;  Gregory  XT II.  tries  to  cause 
him  quarrel  with  England,  312;  seal- 
onsly  favours  popery  both  in  Spain 
and  America,  391;  favours  the  enter- 
prise against  England,  437,  et  teq.; 
Netherlandish  war  against,  447.  et  seq.; 
••  History  of,"  by  Cabrera,  448  (n.) ; 
conquers  Portugal,  450  ;  makes  con- 
cessions to  the  forest  cantons  of  Switz- 
erland, 43d;  enters  into  a  league  with 
Sixtus  v.  against  England,  494  ;  his 
treaty  with  Sixtus  V.  and  the  League 
against  Henry  IV.,  498.  et  neq.;  tole- 
rates anti-monarchical  doctrines;  con- 
fidence of  the  Parisians  in,  510;  his 
monarchy  dangerous  to  general  free- 
dom ;  jealousy  and  disgust  thereby  in- 
spii'ed,  514;  mixes  himself  up  deeply 
with  French  afiairs,  and  sends  his 
troops  to  occupy  Toulouse  and  Mont- 
pellier,  535,  548;  in  Clement  VIIL's 
proiected  conquest  of  Ferrara,  the  Sna- 
nish  king  inclines  to  favour  the  duKe, 
but,  in  the  main,  is  adverse  to  war, 
568,  569;  his  idea  of  the  Jesuits,  581, 
et  seq.;  his  orders  in  regard  to  them, 
582;  allusions  to,  ii.  158,  163. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  his  letter  to  the 
pope,  i.  624. 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  his  lukewarmness 
in  the  matter  of  transferring  the  elec- 
torate, ii.  79,  80,  81. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain  (Phiiip  of  Anjou), 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  is  firmly 
settled  on  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  ii.  285. 

Philology,  universal,  successfully  fur- 
ther^ by  the  Propaganda,  ii.  69. 

Philosophy  incapable  of  reconciling  the 


contradictions  of  the  different  mytho- 
logical systems,  i.  12;  schoola  of,  in 
Italy,  and  their  disputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  63,  356. 

Piacenza.     See  Placentia. 

Piccinardi,  beheaded  by  order  of  Paul 
v..  and  the  reason  why,  i.  007. 

Piccolomini,  Alphonso,  Widit,  i.  31T» 
310;  is  absolved  by  Gregory  XIII., 
320;  re-appears  in  the  Romagna,  530. 

Piccolomini,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  ii. 
240. 

Piety,  contradictory  character  of  anre- 
fleeting  and  over-zealous,  i.  32. 

Pigna,  prime  minister  of  Ferrara,  i.  560. 

Pignatelli,  Anthony,  elected  as  pope  In- 
nocent XII..  ii.  280. 

Pilgrimages,  the  common  people  of  Ger- 
many lose  all  reverence  for,  and  dis- 
continue the  practice  of,  i.  384 ;  re- 
established in  Wtirzburg  by  Julius 
Echter,  464. 

Pilgrims,  the  tax  called  Peter's  pence 
introduced  by  king  Offa  for  the  relief 
of,  i.  21;  repair  to  Rome  to  the  pope, 
at  the  jubilee  of  1450, 37;  Loyola's  pro- 
jected pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  139. 

Pimcntel,  don  Antonio,  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden,  ii.  224. 

Pippin  of  Herisfall,  or  Pippin  the  •'  Big," 
race  of.  or  the  Cariovingian  dynasty, 
referred  to ;  zealous  promoters  of  the 
religious  spirit  then  in  progress,  i.  22. 

Pipl)inthe  «•  Little"  (son  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel),  protects  St.  Boniface,  i.  22;  un- 
dertakes to  defend  the  pope  against 
the  Lombards  ;  compels  them  to  sur- 
render the  exarchate ;  refuses  to  re- 
stora  it  to  the  emperor  to  whom  it 
justly  belonged  ;  his  saying  in  I'egard 
to  this  quoted  ;  grants  the  territory  to 
the  popes  of  Rome,  23. 

Pisa,  Louis  XII.  summons  a  council  to 
meet  at,  i.  72;  university  of,  161. 

Pistoja,  huge  disappointment  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  from  the  unwonted  pro- 
cedure of  Clement  IX.  ii.  196;  the 
synod  of,  publishes  a  manifesto  of 
union  between  the  Gallican  and  Jan- 
sen  ist  principles,  ii.  306,  310. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  letter  to 
George  III.  regarding  the  exclusive 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
in  favour  of  their  repeal,  ii.  323  (n.) 

Pius  II.  (iEneas  Sylvius),  pope,  veiy 
xealous  against  the  Turks,  i.  37;  hia 
letter  to  Martin  Maier,  quoted,  30 
(n.) ;  his  scanty  revenue,  295. 

Pius  IV.,  John  Angelo  Medici,  or  Medi- 
chini  of  Milan,  (not  one  of  the  Medici 
of  Florence,)  elected  pope;  account  of 
hii  birth  and  family;   striking  con- 
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tnst  of  his  ch»rmcter  with  that  of 
Paul  IV..  i.  334—256;  oauMt  Paul 
IV.'i  nephewB  to  be  exeeated,  238; 
his  pacino  policj*  240 ;  convokes  the 
third  council  of  Trent,  241 ;  its  pro- 
ceedings, 242 — 244;  his  apprehensions, 
245;  resolree  to  close  the  ooonoil,  247; 
his  concessions,  254,  ef  teg.;  attempt 
on  his  life,  258;  founds  a  Monte,  303; 
paUic  buildings  of,  345;  b  enraptured 
with  Palestrina's  sacred  music,  303 ; 
his  death,  259 ;  allusion  to,  531. 

Pius  V.  (cardinal  Michael  Ghislieri),  is 
elected  pope,  i.  259;  his  earlj  history; 
his  stubiwm  character;  becomes  com- 
missary of  the  Inquisition,  260.  261; 
his  kindness  and  aflability,  262;  his 
want  of  business  talents,  263 :  his  ex- 
treme sererity  as  to  church  diseipliue, 
264 :  mat  influence  of  his  character 
on  his  contemporaries  and  on  the 
church  :  his  reformation  of  the  curia ; 
his  frugality  and  moderation,  265;  his 
policy,  268.  et  seq.:  his  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  27 1 ;  proposes  a  league  against 
the  Turks.  274;  persecutes  the  Pro- 
testants with  sarage  inreteracy.  275; 
his  letter  to  the  king  of  France, 
Charles  IX.,  after  the  battle  of  Mon- 
eootour,  ib.  (n.)  :  establishes  the 
ModU  Lega.  303,  304;  his  death;  his 
character  singularly  inconsistent,  276; 
his  ••  Life"  by  Catena,  261  («.),  275 
(fi.) :  allusions  to.  531.  566,  609. 

Pius  VI.  (cardinal  John  Angelo  Brasohi) 

Sope,  repairs  to  Vienna  to  confer  with 
oseph  TI.  as  to  matters  of  jurisdic- 
tion, ii.  306;  all  feihlal  connection  with 
the  see  of  Rome  abolished  by  Naples  ; 
the  spiritual  electors  of  Germany  op- 
poy  the  papacy ;  internal  dissensions 
amongst  the  hierarchy,  306,  307 ;  re- 
jects the  Jansenist-Gallican  doctrines 
of  Pistoja  by  the  bull  ••  Auctorem 
fidei;'*  his  unyielding  attitude  towards 
the  French  gOTernment  :  he  refuses  to 
reroke  his  condemnatory  briefs ;  Rome 
inraded.  and  his  palace  occupied  by 
French  troops;  is  carried  off  to  France, 
where  he  dies  in  1799.  310.  311  ; 
Wolfs  ••  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church"  under. 'ii.  309  («.) ;  "An- 
nals of,"  by  Taranti.  310  (a.) 
Pius  VII.  (cardinal  Gregorio  Bamaba 
Chiaramonti).  elected  pope:  Bonaparte 
opens  negotiations  with,  for  the  re- 
rKtablishroent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  ii.  311;  his  extraordinary  con- 
cessions. 31 2;  refuses  to  grant  a  concor- 
dat for  Italy,  Bonaparte  encroaches  on 
the  rights  of  the  Romish  church:  the 
pope  risits  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 


crowninff  the  emperor,  313;  is  harshly 
treated  by  him,  314,  <f  t4q.;  ezoom- 
municates  the  inraders  of  the  pa- 
pal territories ;  is  carried  priaoner  to 
Sarona,  316  ;  signs  the  conoordat  of 
FoDtainebleau,  317  ;  recalls  it ;  sifter 
the  peaceof  Pitrishe  re-enters  Rome  in 
triumph,  318:  obtains  the  restoraiioo  of 
the  papal  states,  319,  etteq,;  restores 
the  Jesuits,  320  ;  allusion  to,  322. 

Pius,  cardinal  of  Carpi,  patron  of  the 
Franciscans,  lealously  befriends  Six- 
tus  v.,  i.  322. 

Plaoentia,  Julius  II.,  makes  hlmaelf 
master  of,  i.  51;  &lls  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  69;  reconquered  by  the 
pope,  73;  Paul  III.  makes  his  son, 
Peter  Lewis  Famese,  duke  of,  193; 
he  is  assassinated,  193;  Charles  V.  lays 
claim  to,  ib.  197 ;  Pftul  III.  resolTes 
to  restore  the  dukedom  of,  to  the 
church,  198  ;  reference  to  the  duke- 
dom of,  ii.  176. 

Platina,  Bartolomeo,  "  Lires  of  the 
Popes,"  written  in  ele^nt  Latin  l^; 
same  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut,  i.  216  (a.) 

Plato,  illustrious  Greek  philosopher, 
studied  with  success  by  Chrirtina  of 
Sweden,  ii.  215;  and  by  Clement 
XIV.,  302. 

Plautus,  imitation  of  his  comedies,  by 
the  Italians,  i.  58,  61. 

Pliny,  attempt  made  to  misquote,  as  if 
he  favoured  the  doctrine  of  the  morta- 
lity of  the  soul.  i.63. 

Poetry.  Italian.  See  Alamanni;  Arios- 
to;  Boiardo;  Bemi;  Tasso,  Bernardo; 
and  Tasso,  Torquato. 

Poitiers,  ratio  of  Protestant  population 
in  the  diocese  and  town  of,  ii.  84. 

Poison,  remorselessly  made  use  of  at 
Rome,  by  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son 
Cspsar  £k>rgia,  and  others,  i.  47.  48, 
70,  74  (a.) 

Poitou.  Capuchins  in,  ii.  83. 

Poland,  king  of,  is  defeated,  and  the 
kingdom  diTided,  i.  2G ;  Lutheranism 
appears  in  Polish  Prussia;  Si^ismund 
Augustus,  king  of,  380;  he  and  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  fkrour  jjopenr, 
392.  4.32:  the  ProtesUnts  of.  take  mea- 
sures for  their  protection  ;  Catherine 
of,  queen  of  John  III.,  of  Sweden,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  433:  SigismundUI.. 
son  of  John  III.,  of  Sw^len,  and  ne- 
phew of  Sigismund  Augustus,  a  Ro- 
nianist,  a.'^ccnds  the  throne,  495.  ii. 
6;  Stephen  Bathory.  king  of,  517; 
ii.  3.  4  ;  is  succeeded  by  Sigismund 
lll.,ii.  5,  6  ;  enterprises  of  Romanism 
in,  and   the  conterminous  count ries* 
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3-8  :  institutions  of,  6,  7  ;  determines 
to  promote  none  but  Komanists,  ib.; 
opposition  arises  to  his  goremment, 
and  why,  23 ;  internal  commotions 
in,  ib.  ;  rictories  of  Gustaros  Adol- 
phus  in,  138 ;  great  power  of  the  no- 
bles of,  197;  the  monarchical  disposi- 
tion of  Russia  triumphs  over  the  dis- 
united aristocracy  of,  290. 

Polesine  of  RoTigo,  in  the  war  of  Castro 
the  papal  troops  press  forward  into  the, 
ii.  178. 

Pomerania,  reformed  church  of,  i.  98. 

Poroerellia,  the  Waywodeship  of,  giren 
to  the  starost  Lewis,  of  Mortangen, 
and  why,  ii.  6. 

Pompanazzo,  or  Pompanatlus,  Peter, 
(Peter  of  Mantua)  doctrine  of,  as  to 
the  soul,  i.  63;  maintains  its  mortality, 
and  is  ordered  by  the  pope  to  recant, 
ib.  (a.)  ;  compares  himself  to  Prome- 
thdus;  futility  of  all  his  efforts,  63 ; 
his  blasphemies  infect  the  higher  clas- 
ses, 64;  377. 

Poole,  Reginald,  cardinal,  a  refugee  from 
England  to  Venice,  i.  106,  111,  113; 
his  high  estimate  of  Contarini*s  trea- 
tise on  "  Justification,"  106, 107;  his 
"Epistolse,"106(fi.),  l24(ii.);iavourB 
reform  in  the  church;  singular  remark 
ascribed  to,  112  ;  his  letter  to  Conta- 
rini,  124;  takes  a  share  in  the  discus- 
sions at  the  council  of  Trent,  152;  is 
sent  to  England  as  legate;  his  success 
there;  is  deprired  by  Paul  IV.  of  his 
dignity,  230;  his  condemnation  of  all 
persecution  for  religious  opinions,  231, 
240. 

Popes,  the  "  Pope's  Months  "  explained, 
i.  39  (fi.);  efforts  made  to  circumscribe 
their  prerofl;atiyes,  4 1 ;  Lorenzo  Medici 
reconmiencu  nepotism  to  Innocent 
VI II.,  43;  primacy  of,  considered,  111, 
505,  €t  teq.;  614,  et  tea.;  Daunou's 
'<  Hbtorical  Essay  on  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Popes,"  11.  280,  ( «. )  See 
their  respectire  names ;  also,  see  Pope- 
dom ;  Rcme  ;  Catholicism,  Roman  ; 
and  Church. 

Popedom,  the,  in  union  with  the  Prank- 
ish empire,  i.  18;  foundation  of  the 
secular  power  of,  23  ;  papal  church  is 
thoroughly  anti-catholic,  20  («.);  poli- 
tical subordination  of,  to  the  Gennan 
emperors,  28  ;  had,  howerer,  a  large 
share  of  political  power;  contradiction 
invoWed  that  the  pope  should  be  su- 
preme in  spiritual,  and  subordinate  in 
temporal  affiiirs;  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties firom  the  pope  being  in  this  posi- 
tion, 29;  Gregory  VIL  resoWes  to 
emancipate;  he  issues  a  decree  annul- 


ling the  right  of  civilians  to  present  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices ;  declares  the 
Grcrman  crown  elective;  is  favoured  by 
the  aristocracy  in  his  struggle  with 
Henry  IV.,  30  ;  popes  at  len^h  inde- 
pendent of  the  emi>erors,  31:  the  em- 
perors, princes,  ana  electors,  resist  the 
policy  of;  Edward  III.  opposes  the 
encroachments  of,  35;  falls  mto  a  state 
of  weakness ;  is  attacked  by  secular 

Eowers,  36  ;  injury  done  to,  and 
ow,  ib.  (a.) ;  erroneous  notions  as  to 
the  power  of,  38,  ib.  (n.);  608;  the  pope 
wishes  to  impose  a  tithe,  but  is  op- 
posed, 40;  nepotism  of  the  popes,  43, 
49,  et  pcusim  ;  the  pope  entertains 
ambitious  secular  projects,  44 ;  the 
papal  states  an  object  of  contention 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines, 
45  ;  opposition  to,  in  Grermany,  64  ; 
reformation  from  popery  by  Luther,  ib, 
66,  67  ;  secular  struggles  of,  produce 
two  movements,  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal; influenced  forages  oy  the  reciprocal 
effects  of  these,  67 :  great  increase  of 
the  power  of,  and  to  whom  owing,  68; 
Leo  X.  goes  to  Bologna  and  concludes 
a  conconlat  with  Francis  I.,  69;  the 
pope  cedes  Parma  and  Placentia  to 
Francis,  but  retains  the  rest  of  his 
territories,  ib.  70 ;  Leo  X.'s  attack  on 
Urbino,  and  the  reason  of  it,  70  ;  dif- 
ficulties of  his  position,  71;  sides  with 
Charles  V.  against  France,  and  why,  ib. 
72,  82;  concludes  a  treaty  with  Chas. 
V.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  which 
they  retake,  72,  73,  82  ;  Leo  re-con- 
quers Parma  and  Placentia,  73;  he  is 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  dies, 
74;  his  character,  75;  the  conclave  of 
cardinals  elect  Adrian  (of  Utrecht) 
VI.,  76 ;  popery  and  protestantism 
united  bv  the  same  political  interests, 
98;  its  downfall  completed  by  a  com- 
plication  of  spiritual  and  secular  af- 
fairs, 99;  secular  authority  of,  opposed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  100;  primacy  of  the 
pope.  111,  505,  506,  614,  615;  Conta- 
rinl*s  attempt  to  found  a  rational,  115; 
every  kind  of,  unscriptural  and  irra- 
tional, ib.  (n.);  personal  qualities  and 
policy  of  the  popes,  177;  scanty  reve- 
nues of,  295,  et  teq.;  infallibility  of 
the  pope  asserted  by  Bellarmine,  the 
great  Romish  oontrovertist,  505;  op- 
position to ,  within  the  bounds  of  Ba- 
manism,  514 ;  transition  to  later  epocha 
of,  ii.  270,  et  teq.;  dispute  respecting 
the  regale,  273,  274;  a  new  era  opens 
up  for  the,  818,  ef  pauim.  See  Ca- 
tholicism. Roman;  and  the  individual 
popci'  names. 
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PopuUtion  of  Rome,  increase  of,  under 
L€M>  X.  and  Sixtus  V ,  i.  62,  370 : 
flactuating  under  Paul  IV..  370 ;  ii. 
202;  demenU  of  the.  ii.  107-204. 

Porsena,  king  of  the  Etruscans,  his  at- 
tack upon  Rome,  ii.  205. 

Porta,  Giambatista,his  scientific  labours, 
1617. 

Port-royal  des  Champs,  its  convents, 
nuns.  schooU.  disciphne,  distinguished 
pupils,  learned  and  religious  works,  ii. 
250. 

Port-royal  de  Paris,  oonrent  of,  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Amauld 
&mily,ii.  61.250. 

Portugal,  orders  of  spiritual  knights  in, 
i.  40 ;  Jesuits  appear  in.  164;  vast 
number  of  Jesuit  colleges  in,  174  ; 
conquered  by  Philip  II.,  450  ;  disco- 
▼eries  and  conquests  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  east  and  west  hemispheres,  ii. 
00,  et  seq.;  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from,  208. 

Poasevin,  Anthony,  Jesuit,  is  sent  to 
Sweden,  by  the  pope,  to  convert  king 
John  III. ;  his  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations ;  grants  the  king  absolution 
for  the  assassination  of  his  brother, 
Erik  XIV. ;  failure  of  his  attempts,  i. 
434-436;  visits  Ivan  IV..  WassUow- 
itsch.  cxar  of  Russia,  by  the  direction 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  ii.  21. 

Poverty,  monkish  vow  of,  taken  by  se- 
veral members  of  the  Roman  oratory, 
i.  132. 

Power,  spiritual  and  secular,  how  far  and 
how  long  they  can  perfectly  coincide, 
i.  17;  of  the  popes  of  Rome  circum- 
scribed by  the  emperors,  18;  founda- 
tion of  secular  power  of  the  popes,  23; 
mutual  antagonism  of  the,  30;  both 
united  in  Wolsey,  40. 

Powsin&ky,  J)artholomew,  papal  commis- 
sioner, li.  0,  €t  fteq. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  the,  long  looked 
upon  as  the  palladium  of  France,  i. 
38  ;  the  Basel  decrees  fashioned  on  the 
model  of,  30 

Prague.  Ferdinand  I.  introduces  the  Je- 
suits into,  and  founds  there  an  academy 
for  them.  i.  396 ;  proselytes  to  Ro- 
manism at,  ii.  74 ;  the  peace  of,  148, 
149. 

Preaching,  remarks  upon.  i.  134  (n.) 

Prebendaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  are  either  ardently  devoted  to 
the  reformed  doctrines,  or  lukewarm 
and  indifferent,  i.  384  ;  453,  458.  450. 
571. 

Predestination,  oompatibility  of.  with 
man's  finee  wiU  discussed,  i.  586, 587. 

Pre-eminence,   Roman  bi^iopa  assume 


the,  i.  17;  cause  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  ;  of  the  pope  of  Rome  enjoined 
on  all  bishops  by  Valentinian  III.,  18. 

Pregadi,  council  of  the,  at  Venice,  early 
admission  of  Caspar  Contarini  into, 
i.  18. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  laid  under  restraint 
by  the  inquisition,  i.  160,  161,  612. 

Pretender,  the  Austrian,  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  (afterwards  Charles  VI.  of 
Germany ),  pope  Clement  XI.  is  autho- 
ritatively called  upon  to  recognise,  and 
succumbs,  ii.  284. 

Primacy,  a  general,  not  at  any  time 
conceded  to  Ronuui  bishops,  i.  17  ;  of 
the  pope  considered.  111,  505,  506, 
614.  615.    See  Popes  and  Popedom. 

Princes,  the  electoral,  meet  on  the  field 
of  Reuse  for  deliberation,  i.  35. 

Printing,  benefits  of  the  art  of,  to  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  when 
free  and  unfettered,  and  evil  effects 
when  subjected  to  restraint.  See  Li- 
terature ;  Letters,  revival  of;  and  An> 
cients.  classical  works  of. 

Priuli.  Francesco,  his  **  Relatione  de 
Spagna,"  quoted,  i.  624  (n.)  ;  626 
(n.).  627(a.) 

Priuli,  Ger.,  his  "  Croniea  Veneta,*'  i. 
625(11.),  627  (M.) 

Priuli.  Loronzo.his  *'  Relatione,**  quoted, 
i.  281  (».),  326  (a.),  330  (n.),  481  (»). 

Priidi,  Luigi,  a  learned  Venetian,  enter- 
tains literati  at  his  villa,  i.  106 ;  ex- 
plains to  some  cardinals  the  articles  of 
Ratisbon,  125. 

Priuli,  Pietro.  his  •*  Relatione  di  Fran- 
cia,"  quoted,  i.  624  (n.),  626  (n.). 
632  (n.) 

Probability,  the  doctrine  of.  held  by  the 
Jesuits ;  its  dangerous  tendency,  ii. 
252. 

"  Professio  fidei,"  or  confession  of  faith 
according  to  the  Romish  church,  i. 
256,  273.  405,  400,  410.  434,  458, 
467,  587;  ii.  100,  ei  passim. 

Prohibited  books,  an  index  of,  is  drawn 
up  by  order  of  duke  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria, i.  405. 

Propaganda,  the.  institution  of,  ii.  69, 
72  ;  missions.  02-101  ;  renewed  by 
Alexander  VII.,  207 ;  archives  of, 
303. 

Protestant  cloister-schoob  compared  with 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  i.  170  (a.) 

Protestantism,  mild  influence  of,  exem- 
plified, i.  88  (a.) ;  several  men  of  note 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
leaning  to,  107.  113.  152  ;  contrasted 
with  popery,  154.  155  ;  with  Jesuit- 
ism, 173.  175;  remarks  on  the  pro- 
grass  of,  durmg  the  reign  of  Paul  lY., 
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928,  et  $eq. ;  \U  triumph  secured  in 
Great  BriUin,  232  ;  ii.  278  ;  exten- 
■ire  spi^ead  of,  233 ;  progress  and  ex- 
tent of.  379,  et  seq.,  389;  the  Rhenish 
nobility  early  embrace,  383  ;  Injured 
by  allying  itself  with  the  factions  of  the 
oonrt,  419  ;  progress  of,  in  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  430,  ^t  teq. ;  attempt 
to  expel,  fh>m  the  Germanic  cities, 
467,  473  ;  the  Polish  nobles  abjure, 
ii.  7;  struggles  of,  in  Sweden,  13,  16, 
et  8^q.  Sec  Luther;  Calvin;  Refor- 
mation. 
Protestants,  the  legal  existence  of,  dates 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of 
Spires  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1520,  i.  86; 
their  doctrine  as  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment of  kings,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
subjects'  submission,  612,  et  seq.  ;  are 

Sersecuted  by  Ferdinand  II.  and  Ro- 
olph  II.,  ii.  31,  32,  et  seq.;  a  league 
formed  by  Protestant  princes,  called 
the  **  Union,'*  for  defence  of  their 
rights,  39  ;  rebel  against  Rodolph  II., 
40 ;  dissensions  amongst,  153  ;  owe 
their  safety  to  the  secularity  of  the 
pope,  154.  See  Ferdinand  II. ;  Eliza- 
beth, queen ;  Charles  V. ;  Vasa, 
Gustavtu;  Vaja,  Charles;  Vasa, 
John  ;  Augsburg,  confession  of ;  diet 
of ;  peace  of,  et  pagsim. 

Prussia,  rescued  from  heathenism,  i.  32; 
ascendancy  of  Lutheran  ism  in  ;  pre- 
sents the  nrst  example  of  the  seculari- 
xation  of  church  property  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  380  ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  visits, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  cleri- 
cal matters,  ii.  138 ;  the  policy  of 
Ferdinand  II.  for  restoring  Prussia  to 
the  empire,  135  ;  superiority  of  the 
kingdom  of,  ov^r  Austria,  and  the 
cause  thereof,  290  ;  dissensions  of  the 
Roman  court,  with  the  king  of,  324, 
tt  seq. 

Prussinowski,  William,  bishop  of  Olmutx 
or  Holomauo,  in  Morayia,  invites  the 
Jesuits  thither,  i.  397. 

Public  opinion,  influence  of,  i.  85,  101, 
103,  121,  122,  239,  381. 

Pubschutz,  Henrv  von,  captain-general 
of  Glatz,  establishes  a  Protestant  con- 
sistory, i.  430. 

Pultusk,  Jesuit  college  at,  ii.  4,  7. 

Purgatory,  effect  of  indulgences  in  de- 
livering souls  out  of,  according  to 
Alexander  VI.,  i.  54  ;  doubts  arise  in 
Italy  as  to,  156,  158,  rejection  of,  by 
the  German  population,  384. 

Puritans,  the,  Neale  s  '*  History  of,"  i. 
232  (a.)  :   violent  controversies   be- 
tween, and  the  Episoopalians,  ii.  57, 
152. 
II. 


Quedlinburg,  the  abbey  of,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Protestants,  i.  385. 

Quentin,  St.,  battle  of,  gained  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  219.  230. 

Quirini,  Angelo  Maria,  cardinal,  re- 
ferences to,  i.  106  (n.},  118  (A.).  122 
(m.),  126  (n.),  150  (n.),  153  (n.) 

Quirini,  Anthony,  member  of  a  literaiy 
association,  i.  516  (n.) 

Quirini,  Giaoomo,  referred  to,  ii.  194, 
195,  ib.  (n.),  196  (n.) 

Quiroga,  a  Capuchin,  opposes  Urban 
VIII.  in  reference  to  the  edict  of 
restitution,  ii.  148,  149,  (n.) 

R 

Racine,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  poet, 
and  Jansenist,  ii.  260 ;  his  "  Histoire 
Eccleeiastique,"  263  (n.),  274  (n.) 

Radstadt,  the  inhabitants  of.  insist  on 
communion  in  both  kinds,  i.  383. 

Raesfeld,  dean  of  Miinster,  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  i.  459. 

Raittenau,  Wolf  Dietrich  of,  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  a  zealous  Romanist ;  re- 
quires all  the  burgesses  of  his  capital 
to  make  a  solemn  profession  ot  his 
own  creed ;  commands  the  recusants 
to  quit  within  one  month  ;  his  fiscal 
regulations  ;  causes  the  houses  of  the 
Protestants  to  be  pulled  down;  nephew 
of  cardinal  Altemps,  i.  470,  471,  472. 

Rangoni,  papal  nuncio  prevails  on  De- 
metrius Griska  Utropoja,  commonly 
styled  the  false  Demetrius,  to  turn 
Roman  Catholic,  ii.  21,  et  seq.;  24 
in.) 

Ranke.  Leopold,  professor  of  history  at 
Berlin  ;  reference  to  him  as  an  opti- 
mist, i.  33  (n.) ;  his  character  of 
Leo  X.  noticed,  74  (n.) ;  remarks  on 
his  denunciation  of  the  German-La- 
•  theran  army  as  blood-thirsty,  88  (».) 

Ranzau,  Henry,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  entertain  hopes  of  gaining  him 
over  to  their  cause,  i.  476. 

Raphael,  Raffiiello  Sanzio,  or  Raffaelle 
d'Urbino,  in  the  practice  of  his  art 
gradually  throws  off  the  religious  de- 
ment, and  introduces  a  mixture  of  the 
profane,  i.  60  ;  his  eiquisite  suscepti- 
bility of  sensuous  beauty,  but  coldness 
towards  the  "  beauty  of  holiness,"  ib. 

Ratisbon,  conference  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  at,  in 
1541,  i.  117,  et  seq,;  dissolution  of, 
128;  the  Protestants  expelled  from, 
472  ;  diets  of;  bishop  of,  ii.  36,  37 
(a.)  41  ;  electoral  diet  <f.   137-143. 

Ravenna,  povier  of  the  Gibellinea.  in, 
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L  2S6  ;  the  riffht  of  the  Venetians  to 
cxpoK  wh^U  vrom,  abolished  by  Gre- 
fQrjXIII.,  313.  314. 

ReibraiatioD,  the.  Lather  begins,  by  ae- 
aailing  the  principle  of  indolgenees,  i. 
66  ;  eonnection  of  secular  politicB  in 
the  earlv  part  of  the  16th  eentory 
with,  67—72. 75.  et  teq.;  81.  et  seq.  ; 
from  the  promolgation  of  the  edict  of 
Spires  by  Ferdi^nd  I.,  in  1526.  may 
be  dated  the  oommeneement  of,  86; 
pngreas  of  in  Germany  materially  fur- 
thered hj  the  peace  of  Kadan.  98; 
adranees  in  Seandinayia  ;  En/i^land  ; 
Switaerland  ;  Fraaee  ;  Italy;  Spain. 
103 ,  anxiously  furthered  at  first  bv 
many  men  of  note  am<«g  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  106.  et  teq.,  113; 
efforts  towards  internal  renrmation. 
and  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pro- 
lestanta.  113,  ei  teq.;  the  opposing 
rdigioiis  parties  show  a  strong  and 
mvtoal  desire  of  reconciliation  at  the 
eooference  at  Ratisbon  in  1541.  117, 
175;  principles  of.  established  in  Eng- 
land by  Edwani  VI.  and  Eliabe£. 
195.  333,  34 1 ;  progress  of.  daring  the 
fdgn  of  Paul  IV..  338—233;  the  coun- 
ter-reformation, 378—500. 

«  Begale."  the.  Louts  XIV.  Uys  claim 
to,  and  quarreh  in  oonsequenee  with 
Imioeent  XI..  ii.  373.  374. 

BflUffion.  in  the  ancient  world,  ercrv- 
where  local ;  union  of  the  state  wltlh. 
jrreatly  influential  on  antiquity  ;  free- 
dom in  religious  opinions  universal  at 
first,  and  rery  powerful  in  mouldiucr 
the  early  ages,  i.  1 1 :  different  form^ 
of.  amalgamated  with  the  Roman 
modes  of  worsihip,  11.  12;  political 
spirit  of  the  ancient,  14  ;  the  only 
worship  common  to  the  Roman  empire 
was  that  paid  to  the  emperor.  14  : 
that  of  Rome  and  Christianity  con- 
trasted. 14  ;  the  bond  and  centre  of 
unity,  16 ;  purification  of,  from  poli- 
tical elements  inroWed  in  the  advance 
of  eariy  Christianity,  17  ;  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  analogous  to  that  of 
the  empire,  in  matters  of,  18 :  pro- 
moted by  the  House  of  Pippin,  33  ; 
religious  enthusiasm  often  tends  to 
ernelty  and  persecution  ;  this  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  the  Albigenses. 
the  Crusaders,  and  Huguenots.  32. 
83,  375  ;  Jeremiad  over  the  universal 
corruption  and  decay  of  pure  religion 
by  a  prelate.  54  ;  intrusion  of  a  secu- 
lar spirit  into  the  church,  51-54,  66  : 
the  pure  doctrines  of  religion  developed 
d§  tuwo  in  Germany.  103  ;  embraced 
by  many  men  of  note  in  Italy,  106- 


103.  See  Christianity;  Church  ;  La- 
ther ;  Calvin;  Reformation ;  Protest- 
antism ;  Catholidam,  Roman,  ei  pa»- 

StM. 

Religion,  peace  of.  See  Aagsbai|^,  peace 
of. 

Reliffioas  military  orders.  See  Orders, 
regions  military ;  Chivalry,  Chris- 
tian ;  Spiritual  Knights.  Ac. 

Rense.  field  of .  I  35  ;  the  Konigsstuhl. 
Or  King's  seat,  funneriy  stood  in  the, 
ib.(n.) 

Republican  forms  adopted  by  the  eariy 
Christian  church  ;  disappeared  gra- 
dually as  Christianity  gaiiied  groond, 
L  17 ;  repuUicanism  of  the  prelatore 
and  curia  at  Rome,  371  ;  at  Ghent, 
445. 

Restoration,  history  of  the  papal,  dbc., 
after  the  peace  of  P^risin  1814  ;  U. 
317-329. 

Retractatioa  of  religious  opinions  atemlr 
enforced  by  the  inquisition,  L  161, 162. 

Retx,  cardinal.  (John  Francis  Paul  de 
Gondi),  a  celebrated  political  charac- 
ter, ii.  361. 

Revchlin,  John,  an  eminent  Gennan 
■diolar.  author  of  the  first  Hebrew 
Grammar ;  opens  the  way  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament,  i.  65. 

Revelation,  discosslon  in  the  council  of 
Trent  as  to  the  source  whence  a  know- 
ledge of  it  must  be  derived,  i.  151. 

Revius.  the  "Daventria  illustrata*' of, 
noticed,  i.  65  (n.) 

Revolution,  the  English,  of  16Sd  secured 
in  perpetuity  the  Protestant  religion 
as  the  national  one  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  ii.  27S. 

Revolution,  the  French,  history  of  the 
progress  of,  ii.  307 — 317. 

Renonico,  nephew  of  Clement  XIII., 
his  disinterested  and  pious  ^irit,  ii. 
207. 

Rheggio,  Julius  II.  takes  possession  of. 
L  51  ;  an  imperial  fief.  565. 

Rhetius,  Joha,  Jesuit,  i.  395. 

"  Rhimes"  or  "  Rime*'  of  Taaso.  allud- 
ed to,  i.  316  (n.),  561. 

Rhine,  some  degree  of  religious  tolera- 
tion granted  to  the  spiritual  electors 
on  the  ;  the  Rhenish  nobility  unbrace 
Protestantism  at  an  eariy  period,  i. 
383;  the  Jesuits  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  country  adjacent  to  the,  397 ; 
character  of  the  Rhenish  electors, 
ii.  59  ;  the  "  Union**  of  Protestant 
princes  refuses  to  open  the  Rhine  to 
the  Dutch  and  why,  64,  65 

Rhodes,  city  of,  captared  by  the  Turks 
under  sultan  Solyman  II..  i.  77,  78. 

Riario,  Girolamo.  nephew  of  Sixtoa  IV., 
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i.  44;  Sixtiis  IV.  makes  him  and  his 
other  nephews  lords  of  Imola  and 
Forli,  45,  238. 

Ribadeneira,  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  anther  of 
the  "  Life  of  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola," 
i.  140  (n.),  147  (n.).  163  (n.) 

Rioei,  a  Jesuit,  Tisits  China  as  a  religi- 
ous missionary;  his  labours  and  death, 
ii.  96. 

Rioci,  Lorenxo,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
resists  the  attempt  of  the  French  king 
to  curtail  his  authority,  ii.  299. 

Richardot,  Francis  of,  bishop  of  Arras  ; 
his  eminence  as  a  preacher,  i.  443 ; 
high  qualifications  of  his  nephew,  448. 

Richelieu,  cardinal,  his  administration ; 
wishes  to  curb  Austria;  feels  no  scruple 
to  league  with  the  Protestants;  makes 
advances  to  the  English;  aided  in  his 
schemes  by  the  impatience  of  James  I., 
who  longed  for  the  return  of  his  son 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  from 
Spain;  plans  the  subversion  of  Spanish- 
Austrian  |)ower  at  one  blow,  ii.  104 — 
106,  et  seq.;  deceives  the  Pi-otestanta, 
107 — 109  ;  draws  up  the  articles  of 
compact  between  France  and  Spain  for 
their  attack  on  England,  115;  im- 
prisons Du  Verger,  abbot  of  St.  Cy- 
ran,  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes ;  his 
death  in  1642,  257  ;  **  Memoires"  of, 
by  Aubery,  131  (n.) 

Ridolfo  Pio,  his  property  bought  to  great 
advantage  by  John  Francis  Aldobran- 
dino,  ii.  160. 

Riga,  capital  of  Livonia,  conquered  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  138. 

Righteousness,  twofold  nature  of.  See 
Christ. 

Rimini,  famous  for  its  oil,  i.  280;  Guelphs 
powerful  in,  286. 

Rio,  Francis  di,  his  boast  in  regard  to 
the  durability  of  his  palace,  i.  344. 

Ripamonte,  *'  History  of  the  city  of 
MUan,"  by,  i.  234,  270  (a.) 

Ritual,  the  Latin,  i.  32;  Romish,  156, 
269,  270,  410  ;  Pius  V.  publishes  a 
new  missal  according  to  the  "  ritual  of 
the  holy  fathers,"  273;  liberty  in  re- 
gard to  the  ritual  allowed  to  certain 
foreign  students,  31 1. 

Robustclli,  James,  phief  bandit  of  the 
Valtelinc,  and  a  religious  fanatic,  mur- 
ders the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons,  ii. 
65,  et  seq. 

Rocci,  papal  nuncio  at  the  diet  of  Ratis- 

bon  in  1630,  ii.  143. 
lloch,  St.,  Calvary  chapel  in  the  church 

of,  i.  226  (a.) 
Rochelle,  La,  brave  defence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of,  i.  427;  siege  of,  ii.  117; 
surrenders,  118. 


Rohan,  Francois  de,  extract  firom  a  com- 
munication of  his  to  Henry  II.  of 
France,  i.  196  (n.) 

Rohan,  Henry,  duke  of,  renowned  Hu- 
guenot leader,  ii.  107;  "Memoires** 
of,  ib.  (n.) 

"  R<^oss,"  a  legal  form  of  insurrection 
in  Poland,  styled  the,  ii.  24. 

Romagna,  the,  Sixtus  IV.  designs  it  for 
his  nephew,  i.  44;  beauty  and  fertility 
of  its  plains,  ib.;  279;  its  exports,  279; 
its  warlike  population,  281,307;  Julius 
II.  conquers  the  cities  of;  the  ohuroh 
fi^nchise  of.  283 ;  the  paoifici  of,  289; 
Gregory  XIII.'s  seizure  of,  314 ;  fer- 
ments caused  thereby,  315,  316;  ban- 
dits re-appear  in,  530. 

Romano,  Giullo,  contrasted  with  Guer- 
cino,  i,  377. 

Rome,  the  various  mythologies  of  foreign 
nations  meet  in  Rome,  as  if  in  a  focus, 
but  lose  all  their  significancy;  the 
cause  of  this  stated ;  i^vancing  power 
of ;  empire  of  styled  **  the  world," 
and  the  effect  of  this  in  making  the 
inhabitants  feel  themselves  linked  in 
the  chains  of  one  conunon  hmnanity,  L 
11,  12;  divine  worship  paid  to  the  em- 
peror of ;  this  worship,  and  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Jesus,  viewed  in  re- 
ference to  the  local  religions,  have  a  cer- 
tain mutual  resemblance,  but  at  the 
same  time  present  a  mighty  contrast ; 
this  exemplified  and  •particularised, 
14;  extinction  of  idolatry  at ;  all  the 
moral  strongholds  of,  pervaded  by 
Christianity,  15;  extent  of  the  em- 
pire of,  favours  the  diffusion  of  Chrb- 
tianity,  16;  pre-eminence  of  the  biriiop 
of,  17;  one  of  the  chief  apostolic  sees; 
the  emperor  protects  and  patronises 
the  bishops  of,  18;  consequences  of  the 
subversion  of  the  empire  of,  19;  is 
threatened  by  Aistulph,  who  demands 
its  surrender,  20 ;  Charlemagne  is 
crowned  at,  by  pope  Leo  III.  on  Christ- 
mas-day, A.D.  800;  city  of,  becomes 
Germanized  by  the  introduction  of 
schools  for  German  students,  25, 174, 
310,  474  ;  Gregory  VII.  resolves  to 
emancipate  the  papal  government  from 
the  imperial,  30;  the  French  are  the 
first  to  resist  the  anathematizing  balk 
of  Boniface  VIII.;  the  different  autho- 
rities of  the  empire,  and  Edward  IIL 
king  of  England,  with  the  sanction  of 
his  parliament,  resolve  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  papal  power,  85 ; 
schism  in  the  church  of,  and  its  con- 
sequences; the  Council  of  Constance 
deposes  a  pope,  36;  Peter's  pence  re- 
gularly collected  at;  at  the  jubilee  o. 
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1450  oountlaH  pilgrims  repair  to,  37: 
ezfteiiaion  of  the  itates  of  the  eharch 
of,  42 — 51,  558.  567;  secoUruation 
of  the  church  of,  51-54;  rerenuwi  of 
the  Roman  caria,  Ae.,  53,  53.  79.  92. 
ll.%  114,  293,  297,  298,  304,  305. 
364—377;  population  of,  under  Leo 
X.  and  Sixtus  v.,  62,  370;  under  Paul 
IV.,  870;  ii.  320;  prevalence  of  hete- 
rodox yiewB  of  Christianity  at.  64; 
highly  intellectual  state  of,  under  Cle- 
ment VII.;  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion ;  sacked  and  pillaged,  87,  88, 
105  :  literary  unions  at,  104,  105  ; 
opposition  to  the  pacific  oTertures 
of  the  Ratisbon  conference  appears  in, 
128:  a  Theatine  monastery,  called  the 
VUIa  Medici,  at.  132;  the  Jesuits  at. 
147,  174;  church  of,  in  the  opinion  of 
papists,  free  from  error,  156;  the  In- 
quisition established  in,  by  Paul  III., 
156,  et  aeq.;  autos  da  ^  held  at,  102: 
duke  of  Alva  invades,  215.  219,  220: 
hierarchy  of,  re-oipmixed,  256;  papal 
finances,  294—307,  336— -343;  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  founds  an  English  and 
Greek  oolite  at,  under  charge  of  the 
Jesuits,  311,  439;  university  of.  334; 
wretched  appearance  of,  in  1443,  343; 

Sublic  buildmgs  of,  under  Sixtus  V., 
43 — 351;  his  colossal  aqueducts  in, 
346 ;  its  ruins  regarded  with  awe  by 
J^eo  X.;  Sixtus  V.  destroys  the  an- 
cient remains  of,  347,  et  seq.;  mutilates 
the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus, 
348;  erects  the  obeliBk  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  why,  ib.  349;  I^teran 
palace  at,  351;  varieties  of  national 
and  provincial  character  at;  the  prelacy 
and  the  curia  republican.  371;  descrip- 
tion of  manners  at  the  court  of,  373, 
et  teq.;  shifting  ])opulAtion  of,  370  : 
ii.  202 ;  the  counter-reformation,  an«1 
its  gigantic  effects  on  the  world  at 
large,  378,  et  seq.;  501,  et  seq.;  633  : 
ii.  3—56 :  ordinances  of  the  curia  for 
%  the  prohibition  of  books  in,  612;  con- 
gregation of  the  Index  at,  613;  dis- 
sensions between  Venice  and,  60S — 
629;  the  electoral  princes  meet  to  elect 
a  king  of  the  Romans,  but  separate 
without  effecting  their  object,  li.  42; 
political  relations  of,  150;  foundinc:  of 
new  families  at,  164 — 172;  illustri- 
ous ancient  families  of,  197»  198.  et 
passim;  aristocracy  of,  very  powerful 
about  1660,  ib.;  court  ceremonial  at, 
199;  elements  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tion, 197 — 204  ;  buildings  erected  by 
the  popes  of,  204—210;  administra- 
tion of  ehe  state  and  church  of,  229 — 
244;  Rome  ii  invaded  and  the  Vatican 


occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  FVeoeh 
republic,  daring  the  pontifieate  of  Pios 
Vi.,  310;  Boni^iarte  s  cmel  treatmeni 
of  Pius  VII.,  315;  Pius  VII.  re<«nteri 
Rome  on  24th  May,  1814,  318  ;  happy 
issue  of  his  negotiations  with  the  allied 
powen  for  the  recovery  of  the  stalaa  of 
the  church ;  his  oommonication  to  the 
cardinals  with  respect  to  this,    319. 
See  Church;  Popedom;  Loyola;  Jean- 
its:  Charlemagne;  Bourbon,  Charles, 
duke  of :  the  names  of  the  rarioua 
popes,  et  passim. 

Romillon,  John  Baptist,  institutes  the 
order  of  the  "Brothefs  of  Chriatiaa 
doctrine,"  ii.  53. 

Roses,  garland  of,  the  Col<M^e8e  regard 
it  as  an  honour  to  wear  the,  i.  400. 

Rosetti,  papal  ambassador,  ii.  150. 

RospigUosi,  Giulio,  cardinal,  secretary  to 
the  oongrecation  di  state,  ii.  198;  is 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  under  the 
name  of  Clement  IX.,  195  ;  Giaeomo 
Quirini  quoted  in  regard  to,  195,  196 
in.) 

Rota  or  Ruota  Romana.  the  highest 
papal  court  of  appeal,  i.  115  ib.  (a.) ; 
330,  366;  auditor  di.  542,  574  (a.); 
ii.  185,  199,231,237. 

Rota,  Francis  della,  a  Capuchin  friar ; 
nature  of  his  mission,  ii.  181. 

Rotto,  Giovanni  Battista,  is  sealous  in 
favour  of  the  new  doctrines,  at  Bo- 
logna ;  patronized  by  Morone  Poole, 
and  Victoria  Colonna,  i.  112. 

Rouen,  French  city,  the  Jesuits  settle  in, 
i.  479  ;  Roman  catholic  military  or- 
ganization of,  486. 

Rucellai,  John,  his  trageilyof  Rosmunda, 
written  after  the  antique  model ;  his 
poem  of  "  Le  Api,"  or  •*  The  Bees," 
after  the  model  of  Virgil,  i.  57. 

Rudolph  of  Bonfiglivolo,  commissioner  of 
the  exchequer  to  Gregory  XIII.;  his 
plans  to  fill  the  papal  coffers,  i.  314. 

Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  con- 
trasted with  his  father;  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Jesuits ;  prohibits  the  Protes- 
tants from  preaching  in  the  Landhaus 
at  Vienna  ;  extraordinary  excitement 
amongst  the  people  in  consequence,  i. 
465,  466;  orders  Joshua  Opitz,aDdaU 
his  assistants  in  church  and  school,  to 

Suit  the  city  itiRtanter^  and  the  here- 
itary  territory  within  fourteen  days, 
460;  on  good  terms  with  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  ;  grants  him  a  renewal  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Rheggio  as  imperial  fiefs, 
566  ;  persecutes  the  Protestants,  ii. 
32,  33 ;  is  forced  to  give  up  to  his  bro- 
ther  Matthias,  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Moravia,  40,  ei  seq.;  is  constrained  to 
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make  oonoeasions  to  the  Bohemiani, 
41;  his  death  in  1612. 

Rusdorf,  "  Memoires"  by,  ii.  135  (a.), 
138  (n.) 

RoBsia,  views  of  the  pope  upon,  ii.  20. 

Rusticucci,  cardina],  i.  365. 

Rycaut  or  Ricaut»  Sir  Paul,  his  "  Con- 
tinuation/' more  correctly  "  TraniJa- 
tion,"  of  Bartolomeo  Platina's  "  Lives 
of  the  Popes/'  referred  to,  i.  216  (n.) 

S. 

Sacchetti,  cardinal,  ii.  182,  238. 

Sacohinus,  '*  History  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus"  by,  i.  174  (n.),  578  (n.),  581 
(«.),  583l(«.) 

Sacraments,  the,  of  the  church.  See 
Communion. 

Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  afterwards 
cardinal,  a  member  of  the  **  Oratory 
of  Divine  Love,"  i.  105 ;  his  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  £pistle  to  the 
Romans,  107  (a.),  113;  his  Letters, 
107  («.) 

Saint  Gall,  abbot  of,  his  zeal,  ii.  45. 

Saint  Lorenxo,  renowned  for  its  manna, 
i.  280. 

Saint  Maixant,  French  town,  ratio  of  its 
Protestant  population,  ii.  84. 

Saints,  the  worsnip  of,  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  for  session  1563; 
relics  of,  held  in  contempt,  and  kept 
concealed  ;  non-observance  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's day  by  the  Westphalian  pea- 
santry, 384  ;  in  Treves  people  begin 
to  worship  the  relics  of,  400;  great 
devotion  paid  to  the  relics  of,  in  Ba- 
varia, 405;  image-breaking  riots,  444, 
445,  invocation  of,  ii.  73. 

Salamanca,  university  of,  i.  311. 

Sales,  Francis  de,  founds  the  order  of 
the  Visitation  ;  his  inild  and  benevo- 
lent rule,  ii.  52. 

Salic  emperors,  the  early,  i.  26. 

Salmasius, Claudius, ^Saumaise,  Claude) 
an  illustrious  scholar,  visits  the  court 
of  Sweden  in  1650. 

Salmeron,  the  Jesuit,  i.  112  (n.),  145, 
148;  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  153. 

Salviati,  Jacop^  his  great  authority, 
under  Clemen!  VII.,  i.  283. 

Salviati,  cardinal,  his  admirable  admi- 
nistration of  the  government  of  Bologna 
alluded  to,  i.  365. 

Salviati  palace,  the,  pulled  down  by 
order  of  Alexander  VII.,  ii.  207. 

Salsburg,  state  of,  i.  30  ;  arehbishopA  of; 
their  difficult  position  in  regard  of 
conflicting  religious  profession,  332, 
470. 

Sancerre,  gallant  defence  of  the  inhabi- 
Unts  of,  i.  427. 


Sanction,  the  pragmatical,  long  viewed 
in  France  as  me  palladium  of  the 
kingdom,  i.  38;  the  Basel  decrees 
fashioned  on  the  model  of,  39. 

Sandys,   Eklwyn  (an  eminent  English 
prelate,  and  bishop  of  London),  letter 
of,  to  Lord  Burghlev,  quoted,  reooa: 
mending  the  decapitation  of   Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  i.  493  (n.) 

Sanga,  the  papal  secretary,  letter  of.  t« 
Campeggi,  i.  99  (n.) 

San  Bdefonso,  Jesuit  college  of,  in  Mex- 
ico, ii.  92. 

San  Maroello,  cardinal,  i.  125. 

Sandomir,  the  Waywode  of,  favours  the 
pretensions  of  the  false  Demetrius  on 
certain  conditions ;  gives  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  li.  21  (n.) 

SangaBo,  Antonio,  an  eminent  arohitect, 
by  order  of  Clement  VII.  constructs  a 
fortress  in  Ancona;  crafty  policy  of 
the  pope  in  this  erection,  i.  291, 292. 

Sannazar  ( Sannazaro,  Jacopo),  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  his  *'  Arcadia  **  incon- 
gruous, i.  58. 

Sanseverina,  Barbara,  and  her  daughter 
Leonora  Sanvitale,  Tasso's  admirably 
vivid  description  of  their  beauty  and 
grace  when  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  i. 
562. 

Sanscverino,  in  Naples,  a  monk  of,  the 
reputed  author  of  **  The  Benefits  of 
Christ,"  i.  108,  ib.  (n.) 

Santa  Severina,  Santorio,  cardinal  of,  a 
zealous  inquisitor ;  of  commanding  in- 
fluence, both  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
aflairs  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
v.,  i.  348,  365;  draws  up  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  between  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
and  Sixtus  V.  for  their  more  effectual 
procedure  against  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
499  ;  is  defeated  in  his  hopes  of  elec- 
tion to  the  papal  throne;  his  extreme 
mortification  and  mental  agony  in  con- 
sequence of  his  rejection,  537 — 539  ; 
his  austere  character,  538;  his  *'  auto- 
biography," 537, 538  (ii.) ;  baulks  Al- 
fonso II.  s  hopes  from  Gregory  XIV.*8 
favourable  disposition  towards  him  in 
the  affikir  of  Ferrara,  565  (n.) 

Santafiore,  count,  pope  Pius  V.*b  savage 
injunction  to,  as  commanding  officer,  to 
give  no  quarter  to  the  Huguenots,  i.  275. 

Sanuto,  Marino, "  Commentarii  di,"  re- 
ferred to,  i.  44  (m.)  ;  large  manuscript 
"  Chronicle  "  of.  46  (a.) ;  73  (a.) ;  74 
(n.)  ;  75  (a.)  ;  76  (n.) 

Saracens,  their  conquests,  i.  19,  20,  22; 
savage  butchery  of,  by  the  Crusaders, 
33. 

Saracini,  "Historical  notice  of  Ancona*' 
by.  i.  280  (a.) 
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Saruun,  abbot  of  St.  Vutt,  character 
of,  L  448. 

Surdinia,  u.  285,  283  ;  Clement  XIV. 
extends  previoiu  conceaMoai  to  the 
king  of.  303.     See  Saroy. 

Sarpi,  P .  his  '*  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent/'  i.  79  (».);  ^«  ("•):  1^3  (a.); 
155  (a.) ;  a  friar,  515;  extraction  of, 
616;  his  admirable  talents,  617,  ^ 
ieq.  :  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  secu- 
lar influence  of  the  popedom,  618;  re- 
spect in  which  his  memory  is  justly 
held  by  all  Romanists.  632  ;  «  Life  '^' 
ef,  by  Fulgentio ;  **  Memoirs  "  of,  by 
Griselini,  516  (a  ),  616  (a.) ;  allusion 
to,  ii.  306. 

Saasatelli,  Guelphish  partisans,  i.  316. 

Satan,  machinations  of,  i.  125;  tempta- 
tions by,  1 41 ;  the  Jesuits  pleaAC  them- 
selTes  with  the  military  notion  of 
warring  against,  and  hence  assume  the 
name  of  the  "  Company  of  Jesus," 
147. 

.Sauli,  canlinal.  i.  623. 

Saronarola,  Jerome,  Dominican  friar,  of 
Florence,  of  great  use  to  Charges  Vlf  I. 
in  his  disputes  with  Alexander  VI., 
i.  71.  72  ;  influence  of  his  doctrines. 
106. 

SaToy,dukesof,i.270.389.610;  Charies 
Emmanuel,  duke  of,  wishes  to  re- 
cover Genera,  488 ;  takes  possession 
of  Saluzio,  490,  596  ;  g^rcs  away  cer- 
tain benefices  of  which  the  patrona^ 
was  claimed  bv  the  jwpe,  610;  re- 
nounces his  rigiit  to  the^e  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  611  ;  concludes  a  truce  with 
Genoa,  ii.  109;  cUim<(  Montferrat,  an 
outer  bulwark  of  Milan,  123,  303; 
sides  with  Spain  in  the  affair  of  the 
Mantuan  succession,  and  opposes  pope 
Urban    VIII.,    but   without   success, 

'    132,  133. 

Saxony,  Luther  is  recommendetl  by  Ma- 
ximilian to  the  elector  of,  i.  72  ;  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  take 
root,  and  are  acted  upon  in,  80,  98 ; 
duke  Maurice  of,  190,  203  ;  Auguntun 
elector  of,  leans  to  Romanism,  47;"»  : 
his  death,  ib. ;  the  elector  of,  thoudi 
a  laitheran,  embraces  Romanism,  ii 
64.71. 

Scandinavia  embracos  Lutheranism,  i. 
102  ;  mis-sions  in,  ii.  101.  See  Swe- 
den. 

Scardoeci,  a  Gibelline  cl  m,  i.  288. 

Scepticism  in  regard  to  Christianity 
prevails  in  Rome,  i.  64,  104. 

Sehall,  Adam.  Jesuit,  his  appearance 
and  procedure  in  China,  ii.  97. 

Schelhom,  bis  "  Am<Bnitates  literarum  " 
referred  to,  i   108  (».),  110  (n.) 


Sdiism  appears  in  the  '^^'tib  Catkolis 
Church ;  conaetpienee  of,  i.  S6;  waf/prtm- 
iion  of,  43.    See  Chnrdi:  Ronie,  Ae. 

Schomberff,  baron  de,  marrfial  of  Frmnee* 
hu  adnee  to  Ueary  IIL  respeetiw 
the  succession  to  the  French  cnnm^C 
518  (a.) 

Schoolmen,  doctrine  of  the,  in  rayett  of 
the  immortalitT  of  the  aool,  and  it4 
happiness  in  a  rhture  state,  L  154. 

Schools.  Jesuit,  i.  170,  399. 

Schorich,  Geoige,  Jesuit,  his  Bealo«i 
efforts  to  make  converts,  i.  408. 

Scbrikkh.  quotation  from  a  work  of  bia. 
i.  31  (a.) 

Schwarxenbei^,  count  of,  is  sent  on  x 
mission  of  conversion  by  dnke  Albert 
of  Bavaria,  i.  407.  408. 

Schweikard,  John,  elector  of  Mainta,  liis 
flaming  seal  in  favoor  of  popery,  iL 
28, 59. 78  ;  is  advem  at  first  to  tnao- 
ferring  the  electorate,  80. 

Schwigger,  Henrr,  dneaLsecretnnr,  far- 
thers the  recall  of  the  Jesuita,  i.  996. 

Sciences,  cultivation  of  the  arta  and.  in 
July.  i.  105,  352, 353,  356, 617,  618; 
ii.  208  ;  in  Germany.  399. 

Scotland,  religions  dissensions  in,  i.  2.31 : 
Mary  Stuart,  queen  of;  trenty  of 
Berwick,  232  ;  descriptkm  of  the  Cnl- 
vinistic  church  in,  and  oootrast  with 
that  of  EngUnd,  386. 

Scripture,  Hmy,  simplicity  of,  ahnndoned 
by  the  early  church  for  a  hierareby 
embodying  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  modem  errors  in  regard  to. 
i.  1 7  (ti. ) ;  the  New  Testament  printed 
in  Greek  by  direction  of  Erasmus ;  hia 
paraphrase  and  commentaries  on  the 
same.  65.     See  Testament.  New. 

Sculpture,  in  Italy,  the  religious  dement 
pervades  the  works  of,  previous  to  the 
recognition  of  the  charms  of  ancient 
statuary  ;  ^lichael  Angelo  Buonaroi- 
ti's  "  Moses,"  a  ma^ifieent  work  of, 
i.  60;  great  works  of  ancient.  61.  348. 

Scupoli,  Lawrence,  the  reputed  author 
of  "The  Spiritual  Combat,"  i.  133  (a.) 

Sebastian,  dom,  king  of  Portugal,  in  his 
name  the  Jesuits  govapi  the  kingdom, 
i.  273;  his  expedition  aj^inst  the 
Moors  of  Africa  in  1578,  in  which  he 
meets  bis  death,  438. 

Sega,  cardinal,  papal  nuncio  to  Spain,  i. 
437,  438  ;  Clement's  instructions  to  ; 
calls  on  the  States-general  of  France 
to  elect  a  Romanist  king  in  the  place 
of  Henry  IV.,  546. 

Seltan  Segued,  emperor  of  Abysrinia,  is 
converted  to  the  Romish  church,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Sola  Christos, 
and  a  host  of  others,  ii.  99,  100. 
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'*  Seminary  of  all  natlona/'  an  educa- 
tlonai  institution  at  Rome,  founded 
and  magnificently  supported  by  Gre- 
gory XIIL,  i.  310. 

Sennesio,  cavalier  Clement,  master  of 
the  Camera,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VIII. ;  his  great  influence 
at  court,  i.  600  (n.) 

Septizonium  of  L.  Septimius  Seyerus  at 
Rome  demolished  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  347. 

Sepulchre,  holy,  eagerness  in  early  times 
to  yisit  the,  i.  32,  37,  61,  517 ;  solemn 
representation  of  the,  226  (n.) 

Seripando,  general  of  the  Augustinians, 
L  162-154. 

Serras,  the,  a  Guelphish  faction,  i.  288. 

Serrat,  mount,  Ignatius  climbs  the  steeps 
of,  i.  139,  140. 

**  Servicio,'*  a  tax  under  this  name  levied 
in  Spain,  about  the  middle  of  16th 
century ;  known  by  differeut  names  in 
different  countries,  i.  301. 

"  Servites,"  or  "  servants  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  a  convent  of  monks  so  called, 
i.  617 ;  this  order  instituted  by  Fudert, 
a  Florentine  physician ;  statement  of 
what  contributed  much  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  order,  ib.  (n.) 

Severino,  Dr.,  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  Leo  X.'s  death,  i.  74  (n.) 

Severus,  L.  Septimius,  Roman  emperor, 
the  "  Septizonium  "  of,  a  remarkable 
work  of  art  at  Rome,  destroyed  irom 
the  foundation  by  Sixtus  V.,  i.  347. 

Sfbndrato,  Nicola,  of  Cremona,  cardinal, 
i.  201 ;  elected  as  pope  Gregory  XIV., 
633,  €t  sea.     See  Gregory  XIV. 

Sfondrato,  Hercules,  duke  of  Monte 
Marciano,  is  sent  by  Gregory  XIV.  to 
assist  the  Parisians  and  the  League, 
i.  634  ;  the  Sfondrati,  666. 

Sforza,  a  ducal  family  of  Milan,  their 
great  influence,  i.  43 ;  expelled  from 
Pesaro  by  Csosar  Borgia  and  his 
father,  46 ;  the  Spaniards  delay  the 
investiture  of,  83 ;  the  dukedom  of 
Fiano  bought  for  Gregory  XV. *s  family 
from  the,  li.  168. 

Sforza,  cardinal,  i.  318.  633. 

Shakespeare,  imnerisliable  beauty  of  his 
writings,  ii.  58v 

Sicily,  the  French  form  alliances  in ; 
their  attack  upon,  i.  78 ;  the  Jesuits 
introduced  into,  by  the  viceroy  della 
Veffa,  174.  See  Palermo;  Messina, 
and  Jesuits. 

Siena,  adherents  of  the  new  doctrines  at, 
i.  112  ;  archbishop  of,  162,  166 ;  uni- 
versity of,  161  ;  taken  possession  of 
by  Charles  V.,  197  ;  complaint  of  the 
inhabitants  of,  204 ;  duke  Cosmo  ob- 
tains poflsession  of,  220. 


Siffismnnd  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
brother  of  Catharine  Jagellonica, 
queen  of  John  III.  of  Sweden,  i.  380  ; 
ii.  6. 

Sigiamund  III.,  king  of  Poland,  i.  496  ; 
ii.  6,  6,  23  ;  son  of  John  III.  and  of 
Catharine  Jagellonica,  sister  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  ii.  6;  becomes  king  of 
Sweden,  9  ;  internal  commotions  in 
PoUnd,  23-28. 

Silos,  Joseph,  his  "  History  of  the 
Tbeatines,"  noticed,  i.  106  (n.) 

Silvestro,  St.,  miracles  re-commence  in 
the  church  of,  i.  369. 

Sin,  Romish  indulgences  for,  shock  the 
soul  of  Luther,  and  originate  the  Re- 
formation, i.  66,  67;  Fulengo's  opinion 
of  the  "  use  of  sin  "  seems  almost  to 
imply  the  hurtfulness  of  good  works, 
110  ;  original ;  absolution  from,  124; 
Ignatius's  book  of  "  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises" teaches  how  the  sinner  ought  to 
view  lus  sins,  171,  172  ;  the  Jesuits* 
doctrine  of,  ii.  251,  262.  See  Proba- 
bility, doctrine  of. 

Singlin,  an  influential  preacher  at  Paris, 
clings  to  St.  Cyran,  ii.  269. 

Sinigaglia,  privileges  granted  by  Csesar 
Borgia,  to,  i.  282. 

Sirleto,  cardinal,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reform  of  the  calendar, 
i.  311,  365,  366  (».) 

Sirugli,  a  Guelphish  faction,  i.  316. 

"  Sisters  of  Charity,"  order  of,  founded 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  zealous  reli- 
gious missionary,  ii.  64. 

Sitia,  bishop  of,  advises  Gregory  XII  I. 
to  establish  a  Greek  college  at  Rome, 
i.  311. 

Sixteen,  league  of  the,  at  Paris,  i.  486, 
634,  (n.) 

Sixtus  IV.,  cardinal  Francesco  della 
Rovere,  his  ambitious  projects  for  his 
nephews'  aggrandizement,  his  cruelty 
and  success,  i.  44,  45  ;  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  to  their  assassination  of 
one  of  the  Medici,  44  ;  extends  the 
privileges  of  the  penitentiaria,  and 
grants  it  to  one  of  his  nephews,  62  ; 
his  selfish  policy,  ib.,  63  ;  a  Francis- 
can friar  himself,  he  favours  the  order, 
63  ;  breaks  faith  with  Colonna's  mo- 
ther,  and  causes  her  son  to  be  exe- 
cuted, 44  ;  aflecting  incident  in  re- 
gard to  this,  ib.,  46  ;  makes  his  ne- 
phews lords  of  Imola  and  Forli ;  there- 
by augments  his  secular,  but  lessens 
his  spiritual  influence ;  dies  in  1484, 
and  IS  succeeded  by  Alexander  VI.,  in 
1492,  45. 

Sixtus  v.,  Felix  Peretti,  sUte,  court. 
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and  time*  of.  i.  278.  ft  teq.,  320,  S64, 
966,  et  ieq.;  early  historj  and  edoea- 
tioa  of,  321.  322 ';  his  talents  and  lore 
of  stodj;  his  literarr  debates,  322 ; 
his  interriew  with  Michael  Ghisilieri, 
the  grand  inqnititor,  323;  is  made 
▼iear-general  of  the  Franciscans  by 
Pins  V. ;  reforms  their  order  ;  gets 
the  title  of  cardinal  Montalto ;  pub- 
lishes the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  324 ; 
his  great  self-command  ;  his  election 
to  ue  popedom,  325.  ib.  {%,);  resohrcs 
to  root  out  the  banditti  and  criminab 
of  all  sorts,  326 ;  inspires  onirenal 
terror  b^  his  sererity,  327,  et  iM.  ; 
his  administration  reiy  remarkable ; 
contrasted  with  that  of  Gregory. 
329  ;  his  *  pacific  measures,  and 
their  happj  results,  330 ;  recMiciles 
the  Colonnas  and  the  Orsini ;  grants 
sundry  privileges  to  some  Italian 
cities,  4c.,  331,  332;  salously  pro- 
motes agriculture,  commerce,  and  ma- 
nufactures, both  silk  and  woollen,  333; 
increases  the  number  of  congregations 
of  the  cardinals,  334  ;  remarks  on  his 
nepotism, 335,efseg.;  <*Memorieauto- 
grafe  di  papa  Sisto  V.,"  336 ;  his 
financial  economy,  337.  et  9eq. ;  orders 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.,  and  his  strange  reascm  for 
so  doing,  337 :  his  political  designs, 
343  ;  his  pontificate  compared  with 
that  of  Julius  II.,  344  ;  his  colossal 
aqueductA  at  Roiue,  346  ;  demolishes 
the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  347, 
348  ;  mutilates  many  of  the  antique 
statues  ;  transfers  the  obelisk  to  the 
front  of  St.  Peter's,  34S  ;  builds  the 
cupola  of  St.  Petcr>.  and  the  Latersn 
palace,  351 ;  chnnge  in  the  direction 
of  the  human  mind  in  his  age.  352. 
et  teq. ;  the  Roman  curia  during  his 
pontificate.  364 — 377;  his  policy.  458. 
et  seq.;  excommunicates  Henry  of 
Nararre,  and  Henry  I.  of  Bourbon, 
prince  of  Cond6.  483.  522  (n.);  his 
attempts  against  England.  489 — 406 ; 
his  inoignation  at  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  of  cardinal  Guise ; 
issues  his  **  Monitorium'*  against 
Henry  III.  of  France,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  the  murder  of  that  king. 
498  ;  his  alliance  with  Philip  II.  ami 
the  League  against  Henry  IV.,  499 ; 
his  rast  influence,  502  :  is  sorry  for 
baring  excommunicated  Henry  IV.. 
524;  history  of  the  last  tiroes  of.  5 1 7 — 
530,  583  ;  Lis  impracticable  schemes, 
517.  et  seq.:  character  of.  523:  Philip 
II.  protests  against  the  conduct  or, 
and  why,  525,  526,  et  teq.;  his  death. 


and  the  cireiimstaDeM  itt<mdinj  it, 
530;  allosiocis  to,  532,  541,  547,  55<i. 
583,  609;  ii.  161,  162.  166, 190,  304, 
205,  208,  235. 

Smafehalden,  union  of  Paul  III.  and 
Charles  V.  to  destroy  the  Protflstuat 
league  of,  i.  188,  388 ;  suoeeH  of  tbs 
German  Protestants  against  Chariea 
V.  203. 

Societies,  literary,  of  Italy,  Ae.  See 
Associations,  literary ;  Itsly;  Kome; 
Venice;  Padua;  and  Morosini,  Andrew. 

Solaroli,  the,  Gibelline  partisans,  i.  288. 

Solms,  count  of,  layours  the  refiaaaed 
religion,  i.  456. 

Soiothum,  Protestant  league  of,  i.  441. 

Somasca,  the  congregation  of,  at  Veiiiee, 
i.  135. 

Sommafflia.  Sixtus  V.  marries  one  of  hm 
grammephews  to  a  member  of  the  &- 
mily  of,  and  makes  him  marquis  of 
Montana,  prince  of  Venafro,  and  oovBt 
of  Celano,  ii.  166. 

Soranao,  Hieronymo,  his  '*  RelatioDe  di 
Roma,*'  L  234  (a.),  235  (a.),  237  («.), 
239,  241,  245. 

Sorbonne,  the,  i  153  (a.),  249,  420;  the 
I^eaguers  in,  486;  deekioo  of  the  doe« 
tors  of,  in  rsnrd  to  the  aOagianee  da» 
to  Henry  III.,  509,  553. 

Soriano,  his  "  Rebtione'*  di  1533  aad 
1535  quoted  in  regard  to  the  charaeier 
of  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III.,  and  Pioi 
v.,  i.  86  (a.).  94  (a.).  96  (n.),  101 
(a.).  180  (n.^.  274  (a.) 

Soubixe,  Benjamin  de  Roiian  (brother  of 
the  celebrsted  Henry  duke  i€  Rohan), 
a  yery  enterprising  leader  of  thie 
French  Proteetants,  ii.  107.  108. 

Soul,  question  as  to  its  immortality,  i. 
63.  154;  Bellarmin's analogy  between 
the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body, 
and  that  of  the  church  orer  the  state, 
and  his  consequent  deduction,  that  aa 
the  health  of  men's  souls  is  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  pope,  he  is  ao- 
preme  orer  temporal  princes,  505,506, 
615. 

South  America,  Roman  hierarchy  in  the 
beginning  of  17th  century  in ;  'mendi- 
cant orders  in,  ii.  92. 

Spada,  his  '*  Report  of  the  nuncioship 
from  France.*'  1641.  ii.  152  (a.) 

Spain.  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Castile,  i. 
26;  the  kingdom  of,  reMued  from  Ma- 
hommedanism.  32;  his  right  of  nomin- 
ation to  ecclesiastical  sees,  40 ;  vast 
possessions  of  Don  Caries  I.,  king  of 
(afterwards  Charies  V.  of  Germany), 
70;  the  Spaniards  extend  and  preeenre 
the  papal  sUtes,  81;  dose  alliance  of 
Clement    VII.    with    the    kii^  of; 
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Spanish  aggranduements  fettered  by 
the  popeB,  82 ;  eyil  conaequenoes  of 
this;  the  Spaniards  are  opposed  by 
Clement  Vf  I.,  their  former  ally;  rea- 
aons  for  this  change  of  policy;  their 
arrogance  towards,  and  violent  quarrels 
with  the  Italians,  83;  the  Spaniards 
completely  victorious  over  the  papal 
forces;  sack  and  pillage  Rome,  88 ; 
progress  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in, 
daring  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII ., 
102;  the  Spaniards  gain  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentm,  219 ;  march  against 
Rome,  which  submits,  ib.,  220  ;  great 
power  of,  lb.;  assist  the  French  in 
their  war  against  the  Huguenots,  422; 
wars  of  Alexander  Fameae,  in  the 
Netherlands,  448,  etteq.;  cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Protes- 
tants, 451 ;  the  forest  cantons  of 
Switserland  form  a  league  with,  488; 
Spaniards  take  Calais  and  Amiens, 
576  ;  designs  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
Sweden,  ii.  18;  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Netherlandcrs  are  involved  in  the 
wars  of  Germany,  43,  65,66,  109;  the 
Spaniards  begin  hostilities  against  the 
Dutch,  66;  peace  of  Monzon  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain  in  1626, 
109:  war  with  Louis  XIII.  in  the  affair 
of  the  Mantuan  succession,  132;  vast 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  about  1660, 
197;  the  Spaniards  favoured  by  Cle- 
ment X.  and  sundry  other  popes,  272; 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  rival 
claimants  being  Charles,  the  arch- 
duke of  Austria  (afterwards  the  em- 
peror Charles  VI.)  and  Louis  XIV., 
m  behalf  of  his  grandson  Philip,  of 
Anjou;  the  war  terminates  in  favour 
of  Philip,  who  ascends  the  throne,  and 
takes  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  282—289; 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  Roman 
curia  derived  from  Spanish  benefices, 
Ac,,  239;  Jesuits  are  expelled  from, 
300. 

I^ngenberg,  comments  on  scripture  by, 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  people  of 
SiUsbur]^,  i.  382, 383. 

Sparre,  Enc,  a  celebrated  Swedish  states- 
man, ii.  11. 

Spinola,  Ambrosio,  marquis  of,  oom- 
mander-in  chief  of  the  Spanish  forces 
in  the  Netherlands,  i.  624. 

Spires,  diet  of,  in  1526;  its  resolutions 
respect  inff  the  difierenoes  of  opinion  in 
the  church,  i.  85,  86;  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  Protestants  in  Germany  may 
be  said  to  be  dated  from  the  edict  of; 
promulgated  by  the  emperor,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  86. 
II. 


Spiritual  knights,  Portuguese  orden  of, 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  i%  40,  41 ; 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  times,  40 
(n.) ;  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  lb.;  origin  of,  40,  41  («k); 
motto  of  the  oraer  of  St.  James,  40 

Spiritual  element,  the  secularization  of 
the,  radically  involved  in  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  i.  66.     See  Church. 

Spoleto,  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  281. 

Spon,  Dr.  Jacob,  an  eminent  French 
physician  and  ardueologist,  visits 
Rome  in  1674;  his  *<  Voyage  d'  Italie 
et  de  Grdce,"  undertaken  in  company 
with  Sir  Gooi^  Wheler,  in  1675  and 
1676,  noticed,  U.  210  (n.) 

"  Squadrone  volante,''  certain  cardinals 
so  called,  ii.  190;  their  names  parti- 
cularized, ib.  (n.) 

Squillaoe,  Spanish  minister,  a  keen 
church  refonqer,  ii.  295. 

St.  Benno  is  decided  to  be  the  patron 
saint  of  Bavaria,  i.  405. 

St.  Bernard,  the  favourite  author  of 
Gregory  XIV.,  i.  534  ;  a  monastery 
of,  called  *' Feuillans,"  whence  the 
sisterhood  of  the  "Feuillantines*'(9.p.) 
derive  their  name,  ii.  51  (».) 

St.  Benedict,  rule  of,  i.  130  ;  ii.  51. 

St.  Dominick,  the  church  of,  in  Man- 
resa,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia, Loyola's  visit  to,  i.  141. 

St.  Silvestro,  miracles  in  the  church  of, 
i.  369. 

St.  Theresa,  rrforms  the  order  of  the 
Carmelite  nuns  in  Spain,  ii.51,  etteq.; 
her  devotional  enthusiasm  very  influ- 
ential, 52. 

Statuary,  beauty  of  Italian,  at  the  dose 
of  15ih  and  beginning  of  16th  cen- 
tury, i.  59 ;  great  works  of  antique 
statuanr.  61,  348. 

Stein,  John  von,  archbishop  of  Trdves, 
i.  397. 

Stellata,  a  fortified  place  taken  by  tne 
duke  of  Parma  in  1643,  ii.  178. 

Stephen,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Hungary, 
ii.  33;  Ferdinand  II.  foiled  by  popa 
Urban  VIII.  in  his  wish  to  have  this 
saint  admitted  into  the  Roman  kalen- 
dar,  134. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  Je- 
suits at,  i.  434, 436;  ii.  10;  learned  men 
at  the  court  of,  ii.  214—220,  220  (a.) 

Strada,  Francis,  i.  1 63. 

Stralendorf,  Leopold  von,  i.  412. 

Strasburg,  state  of,  i.  39. 

Striggio,  a  Mantuan  minister  of  state, 
attached  to  the  anti-Spanish  {tarty, 
il  122. 

Stroni,  Peter,  leader  of  the  Florentine 
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emigrants*  i.  198;  aniiU  Paul  IV. 
with  troops,  215. 
Strunck,  his  "  Annales  Paderbomensos" 

referred  to,  i.  458  (s.),  il.  30. 
Stuart,  Marj,  queen  of  Scotland  ;   as- 
sumes the  arms  of  England;  her  war- 
like preparations,    i    232  ;    reasons 
which  led  Elisabeth  to  cause  her  to  be 
put  to  death;  her  execution  appears  to 
the  author  of  this  work  an  act  of  poli- 
tical justice,  493. 
Stncklej,  Thomas,  made  papal  chamber- 
lain, and  marquis  of  Leinster;  sent  hj 
pope  Gregory  to  inrade  Ireland;  is 
Killed  in  an  expedition  to  Africa,  un- 
der king  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  i.  438. 
Stjria,  republican  conrtitution  of,  L  464; 
the  states  of,  how  fiir  independent  in 
religious  matters,  ib.  467;  uncontrolled 
progress  of  Romanism  in,  470;  ii.  32. 
Suabia,  progress  of  the  Jesuits  in,  i.  899. 
Suares,  Francis,  primarius  professor  of 
theologj  at  Coimbra,  in  his  defence  of 
the  liomish  ehurcfa  against  the  And- 
ean, adTOcates  the  doctrines  of  Belkr- 
min,  L  507. 
Sudermanland  or  Sndermania,  Charies, 
younger  brother  of  John  III.  of  Swe- 
oen,  eari  of,  his  leaning  to  Calrinism, 
i.  436;  ii.  II. 
Sully,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  due  de, 
an  illustrious  French  statesman,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ilenri  Quatre;  his 
poUcy  in  r^ard  to  a  war  in  Italv,  i.  ' 
624. 
Suriano,  his  "  lldatione"  di   1533  and  , 
1535.  noticed,  i.  71  (n.),  86  (n.),  02. 
94  (a.),  96  (h.).  97  (n.).  99  {%.),  101 
(a.) 
Snriuft,  Laurentins,  aroluminous  writer ; 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  **  is  translated 
into  German,  by  order  of  duke  Albert 
of  Bavaria,  and  printed  at  his  expense, 
i.  40o. 
Susa,  a  small  town  of  Sardinia,  taken 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy  bv  the  J:<>ench, 
in  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession, 
ii.  133. 
'*  Sussidio.**  the.  a  direct  impost  intro- 
duced by  Paul  HI.;  known  in  Spain 
as  the  **  Scrvicio."  in  Naples  as  the 
"  Donativo,"  and   in    Milan   as  the 
'« Mensuale."  i.  301. 
Sweden.  Lutheran  ism  in.  i.  380,  436; 
attempt  of  the  pope  upon,  ii.  9 — 23 ; 
Siffismund   III.   succeeds   his  father 
John  III.  as  king  of,  9,  (t  $(a. ;  the 
Auffsburg  confession  prodaimeu  in,  1 1 ; 
Siinsmund  defeated   by  his  brother 
diuce  Charles.  20;  negotiations  with, 
137 — 143;    conquests    of   Gustavus  I 
Adolphus,  king  <^,  138 ;  Swedidi  war,  \ 


143,  et  uq.:  anti-numardiical  lea- 
dencios  in,  afiter  the  dcatli  of  Cvsta- 
Tus  Adolphus,  211 ;  "  llistoiy  of.**  by 
Geijer,  ii.  211  (it )  See  GnatftTus 
Adolphus ;  Vaaa,  GustaTua ;  VMa, 
duke  Charies;  Vaaa,  John,  aad  Gfaris- 
tina  of  Sweden. 

Switaeriand,  the  Switms  (»f  Leo  X.  and 
the  dtinns  of  Faema  break  oat  iato 
hostilities  on  the  reiy  straeta,  i.  890 ; 
Jesuits  in.  440 ;  the  Roman  entlsolie 
cantons  of,  join  the  Golden  er  Botro- 
mean  league,  487 ;  offiee  nf  niuieio  in, 
ii.  43 — 47 ;  Jesuits  and  CafNicliiBi  in, 
45 ;  *•  Collegium  HelTeiieam,"  lor  the 
Roman  oatlioUo  cantons  of,  46 ;  kn^hta 
of  the  golden  spur  in^ib.  SeeGenevm; 
Lucerne,  and  Jesuits. 

Sydow,  Mr.,  clunJain  to  the  kin^  of 
Prussia,  testimony  of ,  aa  to  the  mu- 
tual adjustment  ofthe  daima  of  chmdi 
and  state  being  moat  eqaitnbly  ar- 
ranged on  the  old  prineipleB  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  i.  621  (n.) 

Sylvius,  ^neas  (aftcrwaitla  PiiH  Tl.\ 
endeayoun  to  set  on  loot  a  emsadie 
against  the  Turin,  L  37,  bat  to  no 
purpose,  38 ;  extraet  fimn  his  qpistle 
to  Maier,  39  (a.) 


Tabaraud,  "  Histoiy  of  PSenv  da  Be- 

ruUe  "  by,  ii.  63  (a.) 

Tacitus,  Caius  Comelins,  Roman  hb- 
torian,  successfully  studied  by  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  iL  215. 

Tamsw^,  the  inhabitants  of,  insist  en 
partaking  of  the  communion  of  the 
Supper  in  the  Protestant  manner,  i. 
383. 

Tanucci,  Neapolitan  minister,  a  maloos 
church  reformer,  ii.  295. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  i  855  ;  iL  167  (n.) 

Tasso,  Torquato.  i.  355,  358.  877 :  his 
description  of  the  court  of  Ferrara 
under  Alfonso  II.,  561,  562;  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  duke,  564. 

Taxes,  papal,  references  to  Tarioos,  i. 
293,  298  ;  hearth  tax  of  Adrian  VL, 
299 ;  repeal  of.  834  ;  augmenUtion  of, 
339.  598  ;  the  *<  Suwidio."  301 ;  the 
**  Monte  della  fiirina  "  founded  bj  Ju- 
Kus  III. ;  the  "  Monte  novennale  de' 
Frati"  imposed  by  Paul  IV.  on  the 
regular  monks  ;  the  '*  Monte  Lega  ** 
on  meat,  by  Pius  V. ;  on  wiiw,  4c., 
303.  305. 

Telesins,  Bernardino,  a  noted  writer  on 
physics,  i.  357. 

Telim.  Diario  de  Sebastiano  di  Branca 
de.  quoted,  i.  47  (a.) 

Tellier,  Michael  le,  a  disOBgoished  J«- 
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suit,  and  confessor  to  the  French  king, 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  291. 

Tempesti,  "  Histdrr  of  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  Sixttu  V."  by,  i.  321  (n.),  384 
(n.),  461  (II.) 

Templars,  knights,  property  of,  falls  by 
succession  to  Portuguese  spiritual 
knights,  i.  40. 

Terms,  scriptural,  necessity  of  carefully 
distinguishing  when  they  are  used  in 
a  scriptural  sense,  and  when  otherwise, 
i.  27  (n.) 

Temi.  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  the 
Romish  church  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  riyers  Nera  and  Velino,  where 
they  form  the  falls  of,  i.  377. 

Torracina,  beauty  of  the  landscape  near, 
1.51. 

Testament,  New,  printed  in  Greek  by 
direction  of  Erasmus  ;  his  paraphrase 
and  commentanr,  i.  65. 

Theatines,  order  of,  founded  by  Paul  IV., 
i.  207 ;  formed  for  contemplation,  and 
the  improTcment  of  the  clergy,  132  ; 
not  monks,  but  regular  clergy,  133 ; 
radical  defect  of^  their  canon  or  rule, 
i6.  (n.);  a  nursery  for  bishops ;  of  noble 
and  courtly  origin,  134,  308  ;  their 
monastery  at  Venice,  146  ;  difference 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the,  148  (ii.); 
their  proceedings  at  Venice,  622, 623. 

Theiner's  "Sweden,*'  Continuation  of; 
its  coarse  invective,  i.  436  (n.) 

Theodosius  the  Great,  edict  of,  decides 
the  supremacy  of  Christianity,  i.  18  ; 
commands  all  his  subjects  to  abide  in 
the  faith  which  St.  Peter  had  preached 
to  the  Romans,  ib. ;  edict  of,  cunnin^y 
worded ,  1 9  (  m.  ) ;  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria 
compared  to,  by  the  Jesuits,  405. 

Theology.  See  Protestantism ;  Catholi- 
cism, Roman ;  Luther ;  Calvin,  et 
passim. 

Theory, EA»lesiastico-  Political,  or  Theory 
of  the  connection  between  church  and 
state,  i.  502— 511. 

Theresa,  St.,  reforms  the  Carmelite 
nuns  in  Spain ;  her  canon  pure  and 
simple,  makes  a  ereat  impression  on 
the  Roman  Cathdic  world,  ii.  52. 

Themue  or  Baths,  of  Constantino,  level- 
led with  the  ground,  by  order  of  Paul 
v.,  ii.  208. 

Thiene,  Gaetano  or  Cajetan  of,  his  can- 
onization, i.  105 ;  extreme  mildness  of 
his  temper ;  his  seal  for  reform,  131, 
132. 

Thomas  k  Kempis,  school  of;  member 
of  the  community  of  Jeronymites,  or 
*'  Brothers  of  common  life,"  i.  65. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  or  Thomas  of  Aquino, 
styled  (by  the  scholastics)  the  "An- 


gelic Doctor,"  and  the  **  Angel  of  th« 
Schools,"  doctrine  of,  i.  506  (ii.),  585, 
586 ;  his  **  Summa  Theolqgie,"  a  &- 
vourite  authority  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  588 ;  ii.  202. 

Thomas,  St.,  the  Christians  of,  discov- 
ered in  India,  as  a  Nestorian  com- 
munion, ii.  99. 

Thomists,  doctrinal  system  of  the,  i. 
585,  586. 

Thuanus,  or  De  Thou,  his  **  History,** 
noticed,  i.  110  ^m.),  551  (a.) 

Thiingen,  Nethara  von,  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, his  daring  seal  for  Romanism, 
u.  29. 

Tiberius,  a  certain  poor  author  from 
Cremona,  of  the  name  of  Piocinardi, 
composes  a  biography  of  Clement 
VIII.,  in  which  he  compares  that 
pontiff  to  ;  for  this  act  Pam  V.  causes 
(dm  to  be  beheaded,  i.  607. 

Tiepolo,  Paolo,  i.  257  (a.),  260  (n.),  261 
(n.),  267,  304,  305  (a.),  306  (n.)  308 
(n.),  310  (a.).  364. 

TignoU,  Guelphish  partisans,  i.  316. 

TiUemont,  Sebastion  Lenain  de,  a  dis* 
tinguished  historian,  favours  the  Jan- 
senists,  ii.  260. 

Tilly,  John  Tserclas,  count  of,  very  cele- 
brated general,  takes  Magdeburg  in 
May,  l&l ;  is  routed  in  the  batde  of 
Leipsic  in  September  of  same  year,  ii. 
144 ;  his  death  5th  April,  1632,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Lech,  147. 

Tiraboschi,  Girolamo,  author  of  the  great 
work  "  Storia  dcUa  letteratura  Ita- 
liana,"  ii.  208  (a.) 

Tithes,  papal,  references  to,  i.  40,  52, 
611,  ettgq. 

Titles,  honorary,  very  much  in  Tivue 
amongst  all  ranks  about  the  end  of 
16th  century,  i.  354. 

Tivoli  (the  ancient  Tibur),  pope  Urban 
VIII.  establishes  a  manufactory  of 
arms  at,  ii.  127;  fits  up  an  arsenal 
of  these  arms  under  the  Vatican 
library,  ib.  (a.) 

Toledo,  John  Alvarez  of,  cardinal  of  Bur- 
gos, i.  156  ;  made  an  inquisitor,  157. 

Tdedo,  Fr.,  his  definition  of  Sin,  ii.  251 
(n.) 

Tolentino,  bishopric  of,  i.  331. 

Toleration  in  matters  of  religious  belief 
strenuously  disallowed  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, i.  161,  162. 

Tonduzzi,  "History  of  Facnza"  by,  i. 
290. 

ToreUa,countes8Ludovica,hergood  works 
in  favour  of  the  Bamabites,  i.  136. 

Torregiani,  cardinal,  papal  minister ; 
hw  secularity  and  want  of  spiritual 
mindedncM ;  makes  the  cause  of  the 
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Jesttiti  hk  own,  mnd  thus  strengtheiis 
hiB  pontkxi  at  oomrt,  ii.  297. 

Torm,  biahop,  papal  nuncio,  i.  S6G ;  il. 
W(ji.) 

Tortoaa,  cardinal  of,  i.  75. 

Totoo,  cardinal,  i.  369. 

Tdolonse,  French  city,  Jeraitsat,  i.  480 ; 
Roman  Catholic  militarj  ofganiation 
of,  486. 

Tonmay,  John  Montagna  ii  the  firrt 
who  introduces  the  Jetnitt  into,  i. 
454. 

Traditions,  Roman  Catholic,  rererenoe 
doe  tOk  i.  Ifil,  15u ;  how  reoeired  hy 
Protestants,  Romanists,  and  Jansen- 
iits,  ii.  309. 

Trapiedy,  Italian,  i.  57,  61. 

Traian,  the  pillars  of,  restored  by  Sixtus 
v.,  i.  348. 

Trent,  the  oooncil  of,  Paol  III.  conTcnes, 
i.  150  ;  his  oljeets  ;  transfers  it  from 
Trent  to  Bologna,  189  ;  the  imperial 
bishops  remain  in  Trent,  191  ;  its 
third  and  later  convocation,  241 ;  tIo- 
lent  disputes  at,  242,  et  tea.;  the 
French  prelates  adhere  to  the  German 
ererturos  for  reform,  243 ;  the  Spanish 
oppose  them ;  the  other  three  nations 
oat-nombered  by  the  Italians;  their 
mutual  taunts  and  violent  altercations, 
944,  et  teq.:  prosperous  issue  of,  255, 
€t$eq.;  the  most  miportant  council  of 
modem  times;  refbrmseffected by,  250; 
decrees  of,  555  ;  ii.  56 ;  Paul  Sarpi's 
"  History  of,"  79  (».),  96  (».)»  IW 
(».).  155  (n.) 

Trdves,  the  archbishop  of,  i.  39;  410, 
et  ttq.:  Protestants,  ^.  of,  383,  3D7, 
503  ;  bishop  James  Ton  Kits,  electoral 
prince  of;  his  flaming  seal  in  favour 
of  pottery,  409,  et  $eq.;  lays  siege  to 
the  city ;  is  Tictorious,  and  enforces 
obedience  on  the  citiicns;  excludes 
the  Protestants  from  his  court ;  effects 
of  this  act  on  the  nobility,  411 ;  arch- 
bishops of,  410,  et  teq.;  the  papists 
pretend  to  exhibit  the  coat  of  our  Lord 
at.  u.  326  (n.) 

Trinita,  count  dclla,  threatens  violence 
to  Michael  Ghislieri  (ailerwards  Pius 
V.)  when  an  inqubitor.  i.  261. 

Trinity,  Holy,  nanctuary  dedicated  to 
the,  on  the  top  of  Gdsweinstein,  visited 
now-a-days  by  countless  pilgrims,  but 
in  1587  found  hy  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg quite  forsaken  and  desolate ; 
cffMt  of  this  state  of  things  on  his 
feelings  and  on  his  subsequent  line  of 
conduct,  i.  463. 

**  Triumph  of  Charicmagne,"  a  poem  by 
Ludovici,  i.  64  (n.) 

Tropea,  T©o61o  di,  severity  of,  i.  157. 


Troehieai,  eardinal  Otto,a  aealoai  aati- 
protestant,  i.  386,  398. 

Truehsess,  (iiebhaid,  Uector  mod  ardh- 
bishop  of  Cologne,  ao^-Romaiiist.  i. 
428 ;  resolves  to  become  a  Lnthano, 
and  to  many,  yet  withovt  raumiiy 
his  bishopfic ;  enters  the  city  of  Bona 
in  triumph,  456.    See  Colojnw. 

Turicey,  Jeeuit  missions  estafiuhed  at 
Constantinople,  the  ca^tal  of,  u.  100. 

Turks,  earnest  cdl  to  reaist  the,  not  r»- 

rnded  to,  L  37,  42 ;  their  war  with 
emperor,  40,  90, 117,  1811 ;  take 
Belgraoe  and  Rhodea,  77 ;  ureriua 
Hungary,  87,  597 ;  their  war  with 
Venice,  146,  182 ;  their  aid  inToked 
hy  Paul  IV.  aninrt  Spain,  217;  their 
attempts  upon  Malta  smd  Cyprai,  S74, 
415;  routed  in  the  battle  or  LefMuita, 
275 ;  their  ill  suooesa  in  the  war  with 
Austria  and  Innocent  XI.,  ii.  278. 

Tuscany,  influence  of  the  Medioi  in,  L 
43,  75,  88,  89 ;  Inquisition  in.  101  ; 
Cosmo  receives  the  title  and  erowa  of 
grand  duke  of,  268;  pditieal  and 
miUtanr  affiurs  of,  610,  611. 

Tynan,  Nicolas  Ohdius,  archbishop  of 
Gran  in  Hungary,  fbfunds  a  eoDcgo  of 
Jesuits  in,  i.  396. 

1^1,  the,  Romanism  of,  L  802,  80S, 
469,  et  $eq. ;  arehduke  Leopold  of,  ii. 
103. 

U 

Umiliati  or  Humiliate,  order  of,  St. 
Charies  Borromeo  wishes  to  reform 
the  ;  consequences  of  this,  L  270. 

Unigenitus,  papa)  bull  issued  by  Clenicnt 
XL,  ii.  292. 

Universities  and  colleges  of  Italy,  Ac. 
See  Coloffne;  Dillingen;  Douay;  Ftr- 
rara;  Heidelbei^;  Ingoldstadt;  Lima; 
Maiiu;  Mexico;  Paris;  Rome;  Vienna. 
and  Wittenbeiv. 

Unterwalden,  Melchier  Lussi,  the  inti> 
mate  friend  of  Charies  Borromeo, 
landamman  of,  i.  441. 

Upsala,  archbishopric  of,  ii.  9, 12;  eoun* 
oil  of,  11,  13,14. 

Urban,  bishop  of  Laybach,  father  con- 
fessor of  Ferdinand  I.,  attends  the 
future  emperor  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1550,  i.  394. 

Urban  VII.,  John  Baptist  Caatagna, 
succeeds  Sixtus  V. ;  his  death,  i.  532. 

Urban  VI 1 1.,  cardinal  Maffso  Barberini. 
succeeds  Gregory  XV.,  ii.  104,  126  ; 
not  wholly  confided  in  at  first,  104  ; 
his  bias  towards  France,  107,  130 ; 
raises  troops  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Grisons,  108  ;  warmly  supports  the 
idea  of  gaining  over  the   Lutheran 
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[iriiieoB;  not  satiified  with  the  peace 
of  Aogsbargy  118;  projects  an  attack 
upon  Engluid,  113,  er  Meq, ;  his  policy 
in  the  amtir  of  the  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  125-181 ;  his  early 
history,  126 ;  character  of,  125-180  ; 
his  poems  abound  in  wit  and  dexterity; 
but  their  metre  not  very  becoming  in  a 
Christian  poet,  1 29 ;  his  brilliant  talents 
only  serye  to  increase  his  self-conceit, 
which  is  enormous,  180  ;  results  of  his 
apposition  to  Austria,  188,  145,  149 ; 
the  emperor  complains  of  his  treachery, 
145 ;  the  Spaniards  protest  against  ms 
conduct,  146;  his  secular  policy,  158; 
states  of  the  church  in  the  times  of, 
156 ;  the  Italian  states  oppose  the 
pope,  176,  et  teq, ;  fortifies  Rome, 
178 ;  his  derices  to  procure  money, 
179  ;  absolres  the  duke  of  Parma  from 
excommunication,  and  reinstates  him 
in  Castro  ;  is  forced  to  sirn  the  peace 
of  Castro ;  his  mental  distress,  and 
death,  181  ;  "  Life"  of,  by  Nicoletti, 
ib.  (n.) ;  aUusions  to,  127,  181,  165, 
169,  198,  201,  209,  281,  285  ;  his 
brother  Charles,  169,  172. 

Urbino,  fort,  or  Casteliranco,  built  by 
pope  Urbsii  VIII.  and  called  after  his 
name,  ii.  127. 

Urbino,  Caesar  Borgia's  crafty  attempt 
upon  duke  of,  i.  46;  inheritance  of, 
49 ;  attack  of  Leo  X.  upon ;  aided 
by  the  French,  70  ;  is  united  with 
Camerino  by  the  marriage  of  Guido- 
baldo  II.  with  the  heiress  of  Camerino, 
188;  lapses  to  the  papal  see,  ii.  156 — 
161 ;  Francis  Mana,  duke  of,  marries 
Lucretia,  a  Ferrarese  princess,  158  ; 
her  death  without  issue,  159 ;  marries 
again  and  has  a  son,  ib.  et  teq.  ;  dis- 
solute habits  of  this  son  cause  his 
death,  160 ;  a  fief  of  the  papal  see, 
ib. ;  death  of  Francis  in  1631,  161  ; 
Monsignore  de  Augelis  bishop  of,  240. 

XJrsuline  nuns,  the,  in  France,  ii.  53. 

Utraquists,  or  Calixtins,  a  sect  of  the 
Hussites  in  Bohemia,  the  distinctive 
difference  between  them  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  stated,  ii.  72  (n. ) 

Utrecht,  archi-episcopal  church  of,  ii. 
292. 


Valcamonica,  the  peasantry  of;  their 
deyotion  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
ait^bishop  of  Milan,  i.  269,  270. 

Valdes,  John,  a  Spaniard,  propaeates 
the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  in 
Naples,  i.  108  ;  his  extraordinary  in- 
fluence there  ;  his  moral  and  religious 
cbaraoter,  109. 


Valentin,  Philip,  flees  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  Trent,  i.  159. 

Valentinian  III.  maintains  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  of  Rome,  i.  18 ;  edict 
of,  mentioned  by  Planck,  19  (n.) 

Valerian,  bishop  of  Wilna,  founds  a  Je- 
suit school,  i.  432,  488. 

Valerian,  a  Capuchin,  opposes  the  views 
of  Urban  VIII.  in  regard  to  the  edict 
of  restitution,  ii.  148. 

Valier,  Augustine,  a  very  conscientious 
and  learned  man,  i.  366. 

Valignano,  Father,  Jesuit,  founds  800 
churches  and  30  Jesuit  houses  in  Ja- 
pan; his  death  in  1606,  ii.  98. 

Valle,  marchioness  della,  i.  222. 

Valois,  House  of,  i.  184. 

Valteline,  the  government  of,  strictly 
Roman  Catholic  ;  in  the  diocese  of 
Como,  ii.  46 ;  bandit  chief  of,  65 ; 
political  arrangements  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  interests  in, 
104,  109,  181. 

Varano,  Italian  House  of,  i.  49;  last 
member  of  the  House  of,  and  heiress 
of  Camerino  marries  Guidobaldo  II. 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  thus  unites  the 
two  Houses ;  hostile  procedure  of  Paid 
III.  in  consequence,  183. 

Vasa,  Gustavus,  a  leidous  Protestant,  i. 
380;  sons  of,  483;  ii.  11. 

Vasa,  duke  Charies  ( Charles  IX. ),  young- 
est son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  father 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  sealous  Pro- 
testant, is  recognized  by  the  council- 
lors of  state  as  governor  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  absence  of  king  Sigismund 
his  nephew,  ii.  11. 

Vasa,  John,  king  of  Sweden  (John  III.), 
second  son  of  Gustavus,  account  of  his 
studies,  i.  438 ;  sends  an  ambassador 
to  Rome ;  popish  attempts  to  convert 
him,  434,  et  tea.;  failure  of  these,  486; 
is  absolved  for  having  caused  his 
brother  ( Erik  XI V. )  to  be  assassinated, 
435  ;  his  disgust  at  popery,  486  ;  his 
death  and  successor,  li.  9,  11 ;  his 
litui^  condemned  by  the  council  of 
UpsiUa,  11. 

Vatican,  residence  of  the  popes,  visited 
in  Leo  X.'s  time  for  the  sake  of  its 
antique  works  of  art,  i.  61,  77 ;  ar- 
chives of  the,  98  (m.)  ;  printing-press 
of  the,  834 ;  renewed  by  Julius  II., 
344. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  great  Spanish  dramatist, 
i.  510. 

Veit,  St.,  the  inhabitants  of,  insist  on 
partaking  of  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  i.  383;  Paul  Sarpi*s  fiither 
mimtes  from,  to  VenioCy  616. 

Venafro,  the  principality  of,  given  by 
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Sizttif  V.  to  one  of  hit  grand  nephewi,  I 
it.  106.  i 

Venddme,  duke  of,  i.  184. 

VenetUns,  their  great  aathority  in  Lom- 
bardy,  i.  43  ;  are  exoommnnioated  bj 

gipe  Siztus  IV.»  44  ;  resard  Csiar 
orgia's  atrocious  acts  with  seeming 
indiffiBrenoe,  and  why,  48 ;  deprived  of 
the  sea  coasts  of  the  papal  states  by 
Julius  II.,  50,  51  ;  a  Venetian  army 
supports  the  Milanese  in  their  reroft 
against  the  Imperialists,  84. 

Venice,  the  common  place  of  reftigo  for 
the  literati  of  Kome  and  the  patriots 
of  Florence,  i.  106;  constitution  of, 
119,  283,  284.  614,  625;  charitable 
and  educational  institutions  founded 
by  Miani  in,  135  ;  Theatine  monas- 
tery in,  146 :  war  between  Turkey 
and,  146,  182,  275,  304 ;  Inquisition 
in,  161  ;  Jesuita  in,  163. 622,  626;  ac- 
cedes to  an  unfarourable  peace,  184  ; 
Paul  III.  contemplates  an  alliance 
with,  but  procrastinates,  195, 196 ;  its 
policy,  106.  268 ;  power  of  the  nobles 
of,  283  ;  history  of  the  diasensbns  be- 
tween Rome  and,  608-629  ;  church 
and  clergy  of,  612,  621,  «<  uq.;  628 ; 
Venetian  printing-preas,  612;  the 
Doge  and  all  the  goveminff  |M)wers  of, 
excommunicated  oy  Paul  V.,  621 ; 
college  of,  622,  625,  626,  028. 

Venier,his  '*  ReUtione  di  Francia,"  1689, 
quoted,  ii.  276. 

Venturelli,  a  Gibcliine  faction,  i.  316. 

Verden,  bishopric  of,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  ProtcstAnU,  i.  385. 

Verdun,  French  town,  the  Jesuits  settle 
in,  i.  479. 

Verger.  John  ilu,  like  Janscnius,  imbibes 
diH'ply  tlio  doi'trincs  of  Augustine ;  be- 
comes ablx>t  of  St.  Cyran ;  his  ascetic 
habits  at  Paris;  thrown  into  prison 
bv  Kichelicu;  dies  in  1643,  ii.  254 — 
2h7. 

Vcrgorio,  binhop,  i.  111. 

Ven>iiA,  the  church  of,  admirably  regu- 
lated by  J.  MatUH)  Giberti,  i.  268. 

Vorvins,  |>cace  of,  between  llcnry  IV. 
and  Philip  II.  (May  2,  1598^,  chiefly 
brought  about  by  Clement  VI 1 1.,  i. 
595. 

Vettori,  Francis,  quoted,  i.  69,  70  (».), 
73  (n.) ;  84  (n.) ;  88  (n.) ;  Historian 
of  lUly,  S8  {n.) 

Vicini,  Gibelline  partisans,  i.  316. 

Vieo.  niArquis  of;  his  son  Galeacius 
faraccioli,  nephew  of  Paul  IV.,  and 
hU"  Life  "by  Bera,  i.  223,  (a.) 

N'ida,  Mark  Jerome,  bin  talents  as  a  I^tin 
imf>n)vi:«ator,  captivate  Leo  X.,  i.  56. 

Vidn,  Ottoncl,  a  disciple  of  Vergerio; 


opinions  of,  in  respect  of  ehnrdi  ^ad- 
pline,  i.  111. 
Vienna,  the  bishop  of,  iiropueei  tlwt  the 


Protestants  should  be  reaiiired  to 
Bonnoe  their  prineiples,  L  116, 117; 
college  of,  liberally  supported  by  Gri«« 
gory  XIII.,  Sll  ;  imiTenity  of,  885, 
467;  the  fint  Jesuit  reetor  of;  Jesuit 
schools  of,  400  ;  in  the  hands  of  ths 
Jesuita,  u.  75  (ft.)    See  Bndolph  II. 

Vienne,  bidiop  of,  ii.  84. 

Vienne,  la,  a  mer  of  France  (n  tribntarj 
of  the  Loune),  miracle  said  to  have 
happened  to  CloTia  in  ragnid  to  the 
passage  of,  i.  20. 

Vieta,  Francis,  the  works  of,  *«fwym 
by  Saipi,  i.  618. 

Vifflienna,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome 
his  warlike  policy,  i.  624. 

VillanoTa,  Francis,  Jesuit,  in  Akaln,  i. 
163. 

Villcle,  Father,  of  Bourdeanz,  his  snccees 
in  making  oonTorto  to  Romaniim,  u. 
83. 

Villeroy,  French  minister,  his  desire  tar 
peace,  i.  624. 

Visconti,  E.  Q.  ^Ennio  (^uirino),  on  the 
Pius-Clementine  museum,  noticed,  i. 
16  (n.) 

Visitation,  order  of  the,  founded  Uy 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  his  friend  M^re 
Chantal ;  their  object  in  ite  formation^ 
ii.  52. 

Vitelleschi  approves  of  the  conclusion 
come  to  by  the  commission  appointed 
to  consider  the  lawfulness  or  papal 
donations,  ii.  171. 

Vitelleschi,  Mutio,  genera]  of  the  Jesuits, 
his  laxity  in  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers, ii.  245  ;  his  mild,  placable  tem- 
per, 246. 

Vitelli,  Italian  House  of,  i.  49. 

Vitcllo,  Vitelloiw).  cardinal,  i.  222. 

Viterlw,  ita  peculiar  productions,  i.  280; 
priors  of,  282. 

Vittoria,  Spanish  ship  returns  from  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  a 
day  later  than  b  indicated  by  her  log- 
book ;  this  diflSculty  solved  by  Caspar 
Contarini,  i.  118,  119. 

Volterra,  Fra  Antonio  of,  a  lealous  friend 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion, i.  112. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  of  Leyden,  repairs  to 
Stockholm  bv  the  invitation  of  queen 
Christina,  whom  he  instructo  in  the 
Greek  hinguage,  ii.  214,  218. 

Vulgate,  the,  i.  112,  151,  156. 

W 

Wadding.  Luca,  a  Minorite,  disadvises 
the  condemnation  of  Janscnius's  book, 
ii.  263. 
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Wall,  SpaniAh  miulBter,  a  zealous  church 
reformer,  ii.  295. 

Waldeck,  Bernard  Yon,  his  Tacillation  in 
regard  to  his  religious  profession,  i. 
458  (n.) 

Wald  cantons,  St.  Charles  Borromeo's 
influence  and  allies  in  the,i.  441. 

Wallenstein  (Albert,  count  of  Wald- 
stein),  an  illustrious  Austrian  general, 
ii.  119,  120,  141,  143;  his  command- 
ing energy ;  ardent  deYotion  of  the 
army  to ;  is  dismissed  the  imperial 
serrioe,  143. 

Walloons,  the,  i.  393,  443;  the  pruvinces 
of,  highly  Roman  Catholic,  445;  terri- 
tory of,  invaded,  446;  deserted  by  their 
leaders,  448;  permit  the  return  of  the 
Spaniards,  450. 

Walpurgis,  St.,  reputed  efficacy  of  the 
dew  that  dropped  from  his  grare,  i. 
400. 

Walther,  Hans,  routs  the  Swiss,  i.  219. 

War,  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  ii.  56—64. 

Wartburg,  castle  of,  the  secret  place  of 
Luther's  confinement,  i.  72. 

WassUjowitech,  or  Vasiloyitcn,  Ivan  IV., 
czar  of  Russia,  the  Jesuit  Possevin's 
mission  to,  by  order  of  Gregory  XIII. 
U.  21. 

Waywodeship  of  Pomercllia  obtained  by 
the  Starost  Lewis  of  Mortangen,  and 
why,  ii.  6. 

Weissenberff,  Frederick,  count  palatine, 
defeated  in  the  battle  of,  8th  Novem. 
1620,  and  a  death-blow  given  to  all 
his  ambitious  projects,  ii.  64,  67. 

Weller,  Gerhard,  his  zeal  as  a  Jesuit,  i. 
463. 

Wellington,  duke  of,  English  prime  mi- 
nister, reluctantly  passes  the  *'  Catho- 
lic Emancipation"  bill,  ii.  323. 

Wenceslaus,  St.,  Ferdinand  II.  foiled  by 
pope  Urban  VIII.  in  his  wish  to  have 
this  saint  admitted  into  the  Roman 
kalendar,  ii.  134. 

Westphalia,  Lutheranism  in,  i.  383,  456, 
457  ;  Catholicism  re-appears  in,  457  ; 
by  the  treaty  of,  in  1648,  peace  is  at 
lene^h  restored  between  the  two  great 
eoidicting  religious  parties,  ii.  151; 
influence  of  queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den in  bringmg  about  the  peace  of, 
312. 

Wheler,  Sir  George,  an  EnsUsh  travel- 
ler, accompanies  Dr.  Jacob  Spon 
through  Italy  and  Greece  in  1675  and 
1676;  the  fiiit  of  their  travels  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  ••  Voyage  d* 
Italic  et  de  Grdce."  ii.  210  (n.) 

Wiborg,  Lutheran  bishopric  founded  at, 
Ld80. 


Wied,  count  of,  is  friendly  to  the  re- 
formed doctrine,  i.  456. 

Wilibald's  day,  St.,  the  Jesuits  enter 
Ingoldstadt  on,  7th  July  1556,  i.  396. 

Will,  doctrines  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the,  i.  586,  587,  588;  U.  251,  ib. 
(n.);  Edwards  on  the  "  Freedom  of 
the  Will,"  588  (n.) 

William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange 
(William  III.  of  England)  and  Mary 
II.  ascend  the  English  throne,  and 
Moure  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  to  this  country  for  ever, 
ii.  278. 

William  IV.  of  Hesse,  the  Romanists  en- 
tertain hopes  of  gaining  him  over  to 
their  cause,  i.  476. 

Wilna,  houses  of  the  protestants  in,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romanists,  ii.  27. 

Winchester,  St.  Boniface*s  letter  to 
Daniel,  bishop  of,  i.  22  (n.) 

Wippo,  the   Historian  of    Conrad   II. 

i called  the  Salic,  duke  of  Franoonia, 
:ing  of  Germany,  and  emperor  of  the 
Romans),  quoted,  i.  26. 

Wittenberg,  Campeggi's  proposal  to  ex- 
communicate the  university  of,  L  90, 
382,  399:  protesUntism  in,  382. 

Wittgenstein,  count  of,  favours  the  re- 
formed doctrine,  i.  456. 

Wladlslow,  or  Vladislav,  Polish  prince, 
eldest  son  of  Sigismund  1 1 1,  of  Poland, 
his  views  on  Moscow,  ii.  61  ;  when 
elected  Wladislow  IV.  of  Poland,  more 
tolerant  of  the  Protestants  than  his 
father,  152. 

Wolf,  hU  "  Histoiy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  under  Pius  VI."  noticed,  ii. 
309  (n.) 

Wolgast,  battle  of,  gained  by  Ferdinand 
II.  against  the  protestants,  in  1629, 
ii.  112  (n.) 

Wolaey,  cardinal,  becomes  pope's  legate ; 
unites  in  his  own  person  the  spiritual 
and  secular  power,  i.  40 ;  reference  to 
a  letter  of  his  in  regard  to  church  re- 
form, 99  (n.) 

Works,  good,  and  Merit,  the  doctrine  of, 
discussed  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
elsewhere,  i.  152,  586,  587. 

Worid,  the,  change  in  the  general  affairs 
of,  and  internal  fermentation  in,  ii. 
289—294. 

Worms,  diet  of,  Leo  X.  forms  an  alli- 
ance with  Charles  V.  at  the,  in  1521, 
i.  72. 

Wtbiemberg,  duke  and  duchy  of,  i.  97, 
98;  ii.  39;  spread  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in,  98  ;  conventual  ^tablish- 
ments  of,  alienated,  385 ;  the  duke  of, 
joins  the  protestant  "  Union,"  ii.  39. 

Wiirzburg.   protestantism    prevails   in. 
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L  381,  461;  Jeniitsat.  398, 462;  met- 
■aret  of  Jalius  Echter,  bblu^  of,  to 
adTADoe  Romuuim,  461 — 464;  ii.  20, 
59,  72. 

X 

Xitbtet,  tbe  biahop  of,  ii.  84. 

XATier,  St.  Franeu,  his  intimaej  with 
Ignatius,  at  the  uniTenitr  of  Paris, 
L  143,  144;  is  sent  to  the  East  Indies 
bj  John  III.  of  PoKupl,  163;  styled 
the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  andcanon- 
iaed,  IL  68,  70;  his  Ubonrs  and  death, 
94. 

Xavier,  Jerome,  nephew  of  Franeis,  his 
mbsion  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  em- 
peror of  Hindostan,  iL  95. 


Taguellon  or  Jagellon,  a  pagan  prinoe, 
marries,  in  1385,  Iledyige,  queen  of 
PoUmd  (daughter  of  Louis,  king  of 
Hungary),  who  oonrerts  him  to  Chris- 
tianity; his  death  in  1434  at  tbe  age 
of  84,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  48 
yean,  il.  5  (n.),  6  (n,)  See  Iiadislas 
IV. 

Tpres,  Jesuits  of,  i.  454;  Jansenius  called 
tbe  **  Augustine  of  Ypres,"  because 
bishop  of,  ii  254,  257  (fi.) 


Zadiaria,  one  of  the  fbondsn  of  the 
Bamabites,  L  136. 


Zagarola,  tbe  principality  of,  boagfat 
m>m  the  Famesea  w  Vib  reUtireB  of 
Gregory  XV.,  ii.  168. 

Zamoisky  (John-Sarius)  an  iUiiBtrioas 
statesman  and  general,  higfa-chaiioel- 
lor  of  Poknd.  if  9,  23,  «l  Mq. 

Zane,  Marino,  member  of  a  literaiy  so- 
ciety, i.  516  (a.) 

Zaaetti,  Guide,  of  Fano,  peneented  fiir 
his  religious  opinions,  flees  to  Padua ; 
is  given  up  by  tbe  Venetians  to  pope 
Pius  v.,  i.  268. 

Zebrydowaki,  palatine  of  Cracow,  ii.  24; 
is  UTourable  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
but  is  at  length  compelled  to  sobmifc 
to  Sigismund  III.,  wlio  takes  up  tbe 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  2i5. 

Zeno,  Rainier,  his  **  Rdatione  *'  from 
Rome  quoted  in  regard  to  the  temper 
and  talents  of  Lewb  Ludorisio.  nephew 
of  Gregory  XV.,  u.  68  (a.) 

Zips,  a  county  in  Hungary,  the  areli* 
bishop  of  Colocsa  endeavoors  to  brin« 
back  to  Romanism  the  13  towns  oC 
y.  33. 

Zorn,  ambassador,  his  •'  Relationa*' 
quoted,  as  to  Leo  X.*s  character,  L 
62  (n.),  69  (a.) 

Ziinyi,  count  Adaip,  expds  20  Protes- 
tant pastors  from  Hungary,  it  76. 

Zug,  the  canton  of,  L  488. 

Zutphen  takeo  by  the  Spaniards,  L  457. 
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SUPERIOR  FAMILY  BIBLES.  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 
THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE; 

ContainiDg  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  correct  copies  of  the  AtithoN 
I  ired  Version.    With  many  thousand  Critical.  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes.    Also^  References, 

Readinj^s,  Chronolo^cal  Tables,  and  Indexes.    Illustrated  by  a  Superb  Scries  of  Engravings, 
from  the  Old  Masters,  and  firom  Original  Desiarns,  by  John  Martin,  K.L.    In  one  Volume,  Im- 
'  perial  4to,  elemintly  bound  in  Morocco,  price  £6,  10*. ;  or  in  38  Parts,  2s.  Gd. 

I      This  magnificent  Edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures— which  combines,  in  one  handsome,  if«a&/e  Volume, 
i  a  large  and  readable  type,  numerous  Notes,  and  the  most  beautiful  series  of  Engravings  in  exist- 

ence—has been  honoured  by  the  patronapre  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  vcho  have  each  ordered 
the  Work—hy  various  Dignitaries  of  the  Church— and  above  Five  Hundred  Clergymen  and 
Ministers.  Above  thirty  copies  of  the  Work  hace  also  been  sent  to  various  members  of  the  Rogal 
Household. 

'*A  noble  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume.    l\o  copy  has  ever  been  placed  before  ns  dis- 
tinguished by  80  many  excellencies." — Art  Vuion, 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY  BIBLE; 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  Correct  Copies  of  the 
Authorized  Version;  with  Copious  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Practical  Reflectiona; 
also  References.  Readings,  Chronological,  and  other  Tables.  To  be  completed  in  about  33  Parts, 
2s.  each,  with  Fifty  Illustrations. 

For  beauty  of  form,  text,  and  illustration,  this  Bib^e  commends  itj«elf  stronglv  to  the  Christian  coin- 
munity ;  and  in  its  more  important  features  of  Comment,  Reference,  and  Introductory  matter,  it 
constitutes  a  Commentary  of  high  value  to  all  clan5tc<»  of  Biblical  Students. 

The  Engraved  Illustrations  consist  in  part  of  Historical  Subjects,  from  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Masters ;  but  the  larger  portion  compnse  views  of  Mountain?,  Rivers.  I^kes.  and  other  natural 
Scenery;  ton;ether  with  Cities  and  Towns,  existing  or  in  ruins;  Temple?,  Tombs,  &c;  the  whole 
having  direct  reference  to  Bible  Incidents  and  History,  and  more  especially  illustrating  the  Folfil- 
meut  of  Prophecy. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE. 

With  an  Introduction,  copious  Marginal  References,  and  Notes  Explanatory*  and  PracticaL  With 
several  Thousand  additional  Notes,  explaining  difficult  Texts,  and  reconciling  seeming  contradic- 
tions. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  D.I).,  IJLD.,  Belfast.  Illustrated  wiih  Engravings.  Complete 
in  22  Parts,  royal  4to,  2s.  eadu    With  Burr's  Index,  2s.  additional 

BROWN'S  SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE. 

Genuine  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions,  imdcr  the  Superintendence  of  the  Author's 
Family.  With  Two  l*hoiisand  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  numerous  References  and  Read^ 
in^ ;  also,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  his  Grandson,  the  late  Rev.  J.  Brown  Patterson, 
Mmister  of  Falkirk ;  and  a  complete  Index  nnd  Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  JouN  Barr, 
Glasgow.  With  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustrations,  Family  Register,  &c  Complete  in  82 
Parts,  Is.  each. 


POCKET  EDITIONS. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Anthoriied  Version.  With  nearly 
9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  80,000  References  ami  Readings.  Also,  Tiiirty-sbvbn 
Jllusl rations,  connating  of  Tw-enty-tive  exquisite  Engra>ings,  and  a  complete  Scripture  Atlas  ^ 
Twelve  Coloured  Maps.    In  24  Numbers,  (ki.  each. 

**  Altogether  the  best  and  cheapest  portublc  edition  of  the  Scriptures  which  wc  have  yet  seen." — Atlas. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER; 

Illustrated  and  Annotated.  With  Twknty-nine  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Masters, 
including  Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  Selous.  ITie  Rubrics  print'cd  in  red.  The  Notes 
are  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Hooker,  Barrow,  Beveridgf,  Comber,  Hall,  Patrick,  Burnet, 
Home,  Taylor,  Seclcer,  Veneer,  Wheatley,  &c.  An  Historical  ^Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Liturgy,  an  Explanation  of  Ecclesiastical  Chronology,  and  a  Geneiul  Index  to  the  ^lote^ 
arc  added.  In  16  Numbers,  6d.  each. 
The  inherent  value  and  the  beauty  of  these  Books  recommend  them  to  Families  as  suitable  and  elegint 
presents  to  the  younger  members  of  the  household.  The  lUastrations  are  perfect  gems,  seperate 
unpressiona  of  which,  not  many  years  ago,  would  have  been  considered  cheap  at  2s.  cadi;  out  if 
they  are  calcukted  at  only  3d.  each,  they  reduce  the  price  of  the  text  to  3s.  for  tlie  Bible,  and  U. 
9(1  for  the  Common  Prayer— a  price  lower  tlian  is  paid  for  very  inferior  pocket  Editions  of  these 
Bookti 
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FAMILY  COMMENTARIES. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPOSITOR; 

Or.  ft  Comtnentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  an  Introdortion,  Mar|pna1  Referenren,  tnd  Readinn, 
hj  the  Rev.  John  Kkown  of  Haddin^^ton;  aud  a  roinpletc  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary,  by  the 
BcT.  John  Barb,  Glasgow.    With  Maps,  Plans,  and  other  RnfravinRs.    In  63  Parts,  at  U.  each. 
**1  iliall  most  corilKiily  rvcummmd  it  tu  serious  Cbristians  of  all  deuomiaations."— VaA«  AVwfoa. 

HAWEIS'  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Conplete^  with  Plates,  in  40  Numbers,  Gd.  each. 

SCOTT'S   COMMENTARY  ON   THE  OLD   AND   NEW  TESTA- 

MENTS:  indoding  Explanatory  Notes,  Practical  Ob-ervationa,  and  Copioiij  Marginal  Kcfcrcucca. 
With  an  Introductory  Essav,  and  numerous  additional  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Willi  ax  Symington, 
D.D.,  GlaHpow.  LUuMnuetJ  by  a  Series  of  Historical  Desigus,  I^ondscapcs,  and  other  Embellish- 
Benti.    Tb  be  coHi'>lctL>d  in  3d  Parts,  2t.  each. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  -i 

Ilhiatiftted  with 

Original  Drawing* 

I.  to  X.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Zt.  each;  or  in  Parts,  Is.  each. 

Tliis  Edition  of  Barnen'  Notes  is  enhanced  in  value  above  all  others  by  the  numerous  Supplkmkntary 
NoTM  added  in  the  Epistles.  Some  of  the  opinions  propoondctl  by  Barnes  being  objected  to, 
u  not  lo  perfect  accordance  with  the  views  of  Divine  tnith  gcncnilly* received  in  this  country,  the.-ie 
SvpPl^EMENTARY  NoTbs  have  been  udile<l,  for  the  purpose  iif  remedying  this  defect.  l*hat  iu 
than  are  contained  very  fidl  and  sound  views  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  commented  upon,  and 
that  tbej  have  been  eminently  kUccesMful  iu  accomplishing  the  object  intended,  is  amply  testified 
by  the  numerous  s|tecial  recommendations  this  Edition  has  iu  consequence  received  from  emiuent 
Clergymen  of  all  rtligious  denominations. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Uniform  with  the  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  2  Vols.,  Cloth,  6«. 

ISAIAH.    Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engmings.    2  Vob.,  Cloth,  8s. 

BARNES'  QUESTIONS  OX  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

For  Bible  C1bs!ioh  aud  SumUy  Si*lioo!.<«.  One  Vol,  Cloth,  3s.  Gd.;  or  in  6  Parts,  Gd  each.  Part 
I.  Matthew— Mark.  Part  1 1.  Luke— John.  Part  J U.  Acts.  Part  IV.  Romans.  Part  V.  1  Cor- 
inthians.    Part  VI.  I lebre »-.:«. 

This  wUl  be  found  an  adxiraMc  Manual  for  Siuuby-scliool  Tt^aclicrs  and  Heoils  of  Families. 

Selections  from  the  Recommendntions  tjlven  to  this  Edition  hy  emineHt  Miiiiftters — 

"Much  MS  I  value  Ririu**  l)y  himself,  I  .•ilionid  have  twi»-.''oUl  sirurily  aud  comfort  in  rerommnn'ling 
to  a  stadent  «»r  Stlj!«MtliscIi<>ol  ti-ncher,  Eariies  iu  coiguuction  wiih'lii;!  Glasgow  Editor." — Jakk's 
IlAVll.TO.iC,  I ).!).,  l.m.i.ui. 

"Ihe  superior  bcaiiiy  of  your  nlitu.ii,  i's  .ippr.'priatc  aul  tinely-cxirciiled  illustr-ition^.  by  tlie  Vicw:* 
and  Maps;  and,  :il)o\e  all,  iti  ndditims  !>>  >u;trned  uud  accu.uplutLcd  Scots  Divines,  give  to  it  »  high  pre- 
cmineDce."— J.  Pir.  .>Mmi.  I>.I>. 

"  In  thi*  cxcelltnt  cJukiu,  t).,';  cronnd  of  such  a  fcir  [want  of  ortliodov\',  i.^  nilirely  rem<:\cd  by  the  in- 
sertion, iu  s:null  type,  of  rcrliun  explanatory  or  protfctivt  Nota." — Joii.N'lI.itni.s,  IU)..  ^e:c  CoUejef  61. 
John's  VTood. 

"The  supjilemental  Sut^s  a^ive  a  partirnlar  value  to  Blivckie's  Kilition  of  the  deservedly  popuLir  Work  of 
the  Amitncjiu  Divsne."— .Xli-xamirb  Hill.  O.I).,  Professor  of  Jhrihify,  Glafgon  Cttllrjf. 

"1  think  them  ■.•lie  Siijiplcmcutary  No:csJ  v«ry  vaUialde,  nud  likely  lo  aid  the  student  iu  a  more 
correct  view  of  truth  th.-iu  is,  in  my'opuuou,  at  all  tuucs  lound  iu  the  original  expositions." — Jamks 
buaaMAK,  Surr/'v  C-'mj-^l.  L-nJ.n. 

"The  Notes,  nildrd  m  the  edition  of  Me?«sr<  Blnckie  and  Son,  and  jirjiti.d  in  a  smaller  type,  decidedly 
enhance  the  vnlne  ■•}'  the  Wo.k  ns  teinhiu'  to  correct  the  one-'<ide,d  in! orpret.it lun*  winch  are  given  of 
some  passiigc*."— William  LuNusAif,  D.U.,  ..•  /ess-fr  of  £zfgetical2'htolo(/y,  Uuited  Vnshyterian  Church, 

BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

(Pictorial  Editi«tn),  corrected  and  improved.  By  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  A.M.  With 
llhistrative  Notes,  l)y  tlie  Rev.  U.  Cooke,  J).1).,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  several  Hundred  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood  aud  :<tccl.    Iu  20  ParU,  U.  each. 

STACKHOUSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

From  the  beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christanitr;  and  a  Connedkn  of 
Proftne  with  Sacred  History.  Also,  numerous  Notes,  explaining  Difficult  T^ts,  rectifying  Mis- 
translations, and  reconciling  seeming  Contradictions.  To  which  arc  now  added,  an  Introiwction, 
copions  Additional  Notes  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics,  and  Eastern  IVaveUers,  Diaaert*- 
tious,  and  Complete  Indexes.  Qlustrmted  with  17  highly-linished  Engravings,  prindpally  " 
^       the  Old  Mastera.    2  Vols,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  35*.;  or  m  10  Parta,2».  each. 
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DEVOTIONAL  AND  PRAOTICAL  WORKS. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

A  Series  of  Frayen,  with  Doctrinil  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Passages  ci  Sacred  ScriptugCi  fior 
everv  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year ;  adapted  to  the  Semccs  of  Domeitie  Worship. 
With  Tweuty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.    In  20  Parts,  super-royal  8vo,  U.  each;  Glotlly  2lt. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COMPANION; 

A  Scries  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Comments,  on  the  most  important  Doctrinea  and 
Precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Readmg  throughout  tiie  year.  With  Tioent^ 
one  highly-finithed  Engraoingt,    In  20  Parts,  1«.  each;  Cloth,  21<. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

Practical,  Allegorical,  and  MiscePaneons;  with  Editorial  Prefaces  and  NoTis,  and  an  Ess  AT 
on  Bukyan's  Genius,  Times,  and  Contemporaries.  By  George  Offor,  Editor  of  The 
Pilgrim'a  Progress,  for  the  Hanserd  Knollya  Society.  Fint  complete  Edition;  in  about  2Si  Parts, 
2s.  each.    With  numerous  lUustrationa. 

Bunyan's  Works  form,  as  a  whole,  the  most  euga«^ng,  Cidthful,  and  in>'aluable  Body  of  Divinity 
that  has  ever  been  published,  and  that  in  a  beautiml  simplicity  of  language  whkh  no  one  can 
misunderstand.  The  whole  Works  of  Bunyan  are  not,  however,  of  easy  access.  TTiejf  haoe  never 
"been  all  collected  and  published  in  any  uniform  series.  The  portions  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  have  all  been  mutilated,  altered,  and  deteriorated ;  and,  until  some  veiy  recent  Editions 
of  the  Pilgrim,  not  a  single  book  or  treatise  could  be  found  in  its  original  integri^  and  boiuty, 
except  amongst  the  stores  of  book-cdiectors. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  already  possess  the  Allegorical  Works  of  Bunyuv  tlus  PnhGahers 
divide  the  whole  Works  into  two  Separate  Issues. 

I.-THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DOCTRINAX.  and  PRACTICAL  WORKS.  IFUk  lUustra- 
tions.    In  32  Parts,  1«.  each. 

II.-THE  ALLEGORICAL,  FIGURATIVE,  and  SYMBOUCAL  WORKa  WUk  mtmeroui 
Ilhistrations.    In  16  Parts,  1«.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS; 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hkthsringtoi^  LLD^  Edinbni;^ 
1  Vol.  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  21«. ;  or  in  lu  Parts,  2s.  each. 

DWIGHT'S  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY; 

Or,  COMPLETE  BODY  op  DIVINITY;  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  By  Timothy  DwieHT,  DJ). 
With  an  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  VoL  super-royal  8vo,  2U.;  or  in  10 
Parts,  2s,  each. 

WATSON'S  BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY, 

In  a  Scries  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.    To  which  is 
appended.  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  leather  with  the  Art  of  Divitie  Contentment,  and 
j  Christ's  Various  Fulness,    llie  whole  revised  and  corrected,  with  numerous  Notes  from  i^roved 

authors.    1  VoL  super-royal  8vo,  doth,  16t.;  or  in  29  Nos.  6d.  each. 

BAXTER'S  SELECT  PRACTICAL  WORKS, 

Including  the  whole  of  his  Treatises  on  Conversion,  The  Divine  Life,  Dymg  Tbooxlits,  and  the 
Saints'  Everlasting  Rest.  Carefully  Revised,  and  preceded  by  a  ^iemoir  of  tiie  Author,  and 
Portrait.    1  VoL  feuper-royal  8vo,  2ti«.  cloth;  or  in  12  Parts,  2s.  each. 

"  Baxter's  practical  writings  are  a  treasury  of  Christian  wisdom." — Wilhsffores, 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST; 

The  Divine  Life;  and  Dying  Thoughts;  a  Call  to  the  Unconverted;  and  Now  or  Nflf«.  die* 
fully  revised,  and  preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Authcr.    21  Numbers,  Qd,  each. 

FLEETWOOD'S  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST; 

With  the  lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangt^lists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Abo^ 
Tlie  lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity, 
by  William  Cavr,  D.D.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  numeroaa  Notes 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  To  which  is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Christian 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  MA.  Beautifidly  Illustrated,  Cloth,  Ids.;  or  in  16^  Parts, 
la.  each. 

HALL'S  CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES 

OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Josvph  Hkvl,  D.D.,  sno- 
ceasively  Bishop  <tf  Exeter  and  Norwich.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  snd  Writings^  by  Ralph 
Wardlaw,  DJ).,  Glasgow.    Uhistimted  Edition,  complete  in  15  Part^  la:  each. 
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INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER; 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  OV  (JEOGRAPUY.  Piitsical,  Political.  Statistical,  and 
Drbcriptivk,  iiicluiUnic  Cou.preiiiMi>ive  AccouutM  of  the  Couiiiriw,  Ciucs,  Prinnpal  Ttiwna, 
ViUagea,  tieM\  Iai'kch,  Rivers,  Iklaiuls  Mountaiu«,  Valleys,  iSrc,  in  the  \\  urlcL  Nuvv  i'ublisiiiug^ 
in  Putt,  2s.  &/.  radi.    A  Cumpauiun  to  the  "  Impluial  Diction  aky." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Impkrial  GAZKTTEr.i;  to  supply  siuch  a  Work  as  the  cimimsUiiirc^  of 
the  present  a;;e  reipiirc.  In  iis  compilation,  thf  uiuJst  rectnt  and  autfirn tic  sources  will  l>c  coii»u]tcil, 
and  ]nrticu^ar  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 'IVadc  and  Rpsonree.'<  of  t lie  various  places  (ic<>crilH:d, 
■nd  to  tlic  iSocial  Coiuhtion,  Planners,  Customs  ^c,  of  the  Inhabitants.  Great  care  will  al<u  )>o 
bestowed  on  the  Physical  (ieop^phy  of  Ctxuitries,  in  the  variou«i  dcpartn-.rnts  of  Geology,  IIy(Iri>- 
gnphy.  Climatology,  Botany,  Zoology,  <\:c.,  and  uu  the  layinj;  down  of  t,\.\.'graphical  positioua  suid 
relative  distances. 

Ab  do  written  description  of  a  locality  con  give  so  accurate  a  conception  of  its  features  or  posi- 
tion as  a  plan  or  pu-torial  rfpn>Mnituiion,  this  Work  will  be  Illustrated  by  nearly  Eiciit 
HuNDRKD  Enuravim^h  on  \>  (mhI,  prnited  in  the  text.  llie$c  IlluHtraiioU!!  wiU  comprise  Views 
of  Cities  and  Towns;  nf  Rei.mrkable  Buildintj:<i,  Antiquities,  Natural  .Sa>ner>',  Ct^tumi^,  Plau:(  of 
Porta  and  llHrlMmrs,  and  ^uiall  Ma[M  of  River  Moutlis,  Uiuiuls,  iukI  hluud  Groups,  «!C:c.,  ou  an 
enlu)ged  acade.    ^'C  full  l'rosi>ectui  and  Conditions  in  Part  First. 

SrlrctiiiuM  from  the  Recommendat inns  given  to  (his  Work: 

**  I  am  satisfml  tliat  itvuil  |irove  an  ciiiiiiently  usrtui  JiiU  to  pp»i,'rapliy.  brm,' poinpilcd  with  accnmcy 
ntid  attention.  It  is  :iU<i  wril  nniitnl,  and  lieau'tifully  iliudtrati^d." — tapiam  ».  II.  Smith,  R.N.,  K.S.F., 
D.C.L.,  y.S.,  &c.,  Prffi-Ifiit  of  tie  Hfual  aeo-jrayhical  Society  if  London. 

**  I  have  no  hc!>:t:itn>ri  in  np|)pi\  iii;;  hi;;hy  ot  the  plan  on  uliivh  it  i»  to  be  ondiu-tril,  and  pronouncing  it 
to  be  a  more  valuable  rDutnliutiou  to  our  '/etiieniphiral  works  of  the  present  day  than  uny  other  oi  tlie 
same  kind  with  wlmli  I  :ini  sniuii-.ntal."— 1».  A.  \^ALKJ:a  Aekoit,  LLD.,  f.LS.,'F.K.i>.y..,'\,e.,  rrofet^or 
nf  Botmny  in  the  I'rtirntitv  <  f  Ol>isn-%c.  i 

•'  It  anprars  to  hv  nirciuiiy  niul  n.rrfrtly  Cunipilcd."— Capt.  Chas.  D.  BExnvXE,  H.N.,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S.,       !  [ 
of  tk»  itarhour  I)rj,iirlM  'it,  Ad-m.-  '■:> .  '  i 

*'  Excellent  in  cmtv  »:iy."— C.  I'i.\//i  Smith,  F.R.S.K..  F.R.S.A-.  Mln^Momrr-ltoyalfr  ScotlauJ. 

"  Well  quaUticiI  lo  Supply  t!u>  want  iitut  liin  Imi;;  brni  ircncMily  li-.t,  ot  ii  Woik  auaplcd  to  tuc  modem 
■tate  of  Kcuitmphical  inionnation."— Lieut.  11.  H.vfKR,  K.S'.,  F.K.U.^.,  F.R.A.S. 

"I  bare  examiurd  vour  Uork,  and  mniparcd  it  «itli  others  ul  Kiiniliir  pietcnsions.    I  have  no  Iic^itation        .  > 
in  sayinjc  that  I  roii«idir  it  inci'inpiirilily  siipeiinr  tu  :dl  otiu-r.i  tlml  1  am  ncquuintcd  with.     Ttii*  niiips  and  I 

Slans  ur towns  and  plan  '•  :in-  u:  ^riat  interest  and  melulness." — Lko>  auu  ^liimiiz,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.iLS.E^       ,  ■ 
teetor  of  High  l>chool,  Edinhur:ih. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLIt^II.  Ti:cllNi>U)f;U'AL,  and  SCIKNTIFIC;  adaptoil  to  the  Present  State  of  TJtcra- 

!  ture,  Scieiiee,  j'.ini  Art.  (Ml  ihf  H:isiH  of  Wkusii:i:'.s  English   Ou'TIonary;  >*ith  the  addition 

I  of  many  TlicMiNaiul  Wnnls  iiiitl  rhra-i's  fioni  thr  othrr  iStaiulanl  l)iction:ir;cs  ami  KneyclojuNlias, 

j  and  fmm  nuincrtms  (ttl.iT  xxirres;  c'()nipri'«:iii::  all  W  dud.**  I'l  kki.y  Kn<;i.:sii,  and  the  princi])al 

'  and  most  p-nrrally  u>»«l  Ticlmical  and  S<'iciifitir»  Term",  t'»;:''flirr  with  thoir  Etymoloijie*,  and 

,  their  Pronunriation,  an'unluur  to  tli't  bet  anthoritii'*.     Illustr.ifed  by  upwards  of  Two  Thousand 

I  Eugravin;;s  on  W«M»d.     CunipU-te  in  ."U  Parts,  Imperial  8vo,  2*.  Gti.  tacli. 

THE  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

!  Ob,  C(.)NVFIUSAT1()NS  lexicon  ;  bein^'  a  (Jeneral  I)irtionar>-  of  Art*,  S<'iencos,  literature. 

I  Hiojfraphy,  lli>tiiry,  Kilue^,  and  Political  Economy;  wiih  Di.^isiTiatioiis  on  tlii-  Troirri-ss  of  J>cicuce, 

I  literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.,  l.K.S.,  v^c,  Re^rius  i*rofes«n>r  of 

'  Chemistry,  l'iii\rr»ity  of  (ila-«;ro\v;   Sir  Dami.l  K.  Sanimokh.  D.CX.,  Pmfcssor  of  Greek, 

T.-niversity  of  (Jln-tirow;  and  .Vli.an  Ci  nninc.ham,  Ksq.,  .Auf'.ior  of  "liiMs  of  Rritish  Painters," 

Sic.     IlhiHtrated  by  many  lliiiulri-il   Plates  anil  Diacrraius.     Coiiip!>-cc  in  1 1  Half  Vols.,  11«.  each,        '; 

or  28  Divisions,  5t.  eaeli;  or  otJ  Parts,  2j.  (3f/.  each. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

I  PRACTICAIi  and  SCI1:N  TIFIC:  in  whirli  the  'llicory.  the  Art,  and  the  Bti'=iiies<»  of  Farminsr.       i 

m  all  their  depart iiwiits,  are  ihoronirlily  and  practically  treat.  A.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
eminent  FunntT>.,  Lunl  Afjeiits,  and  Snciitino  Men  of  the  d.iy.  Ediicil  by  John  C.  Morton, 
Editor  of  the  "  A;^rieul(ural  ( Ijiznt**."  Willi  above  One  Thousand  UliistiaiiJii-.  on  We«td  and  Steel.  ■ ' 
Now  Publishing  in  Parts,  lis.  i\d,  each,  .super-royal  S\o. 
The  object  <>\  this  Work  i««  to  pn-^ent  to  th»'  .\<rri('u!tural  reader  the  vhole  of  the  truth  imino«- 
.  diately  cimneeti-d  with  his  pro!ession,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  tnin  nio>i  familiar  with  the 

I  s«riences  it  iiivt»hes.  the  iiuthiHlM  it  iMiijdoys,  and  the  risk  it  incurs. 

Illustrations  on  w<kmI  anil  Nt<el,  of  Farm  Huildiiifrs,  Ins«H:ts,  Plants,  cultivated  and  nncultivatctl, 
i  Agricultural  Marhinen,  Implenienis  and  Operations,  Slc,  will  be  given  wherever  it  is  prcsnmul  they 

can  be  usefuL 

Select inn.t  from  the  Rrcommendntions  rfiven  to  this  IVorK-: — 
"  It  is  a  Work  ol  iinat  nn'rif,  and  will  be  \vry  viiluahlc  to  the  practical  lariarr.     Kvcry  farmer  who  can 
,  afford  it,  oii'ilit  to  h..\c  u  rujjy  of  the  \\\trk." — TnoMAS  Balm.eb,  F.sq.,  Lmi  Co.nynissiontr  fur  the  Luke 

vf  Bichmondl  GordvH  Ciistle, 

"llie  Work  is  fully  up  to  the  prrsfnt  day,  there  hinn?  ample  details  of  the  latest  discoveries.*'^]!!. 
Gkoror  IIopk.  Farnifr,  Fenton  jianu,  Drem,  Haddinyionshire. 
I  "Tliis  admirable  Cyclopedin/*— Jf/irl-  Lane^Expresi. 

I  "I  have  no  hesitation  wiinterer  in  rxpresoin;;  my  lihrh  opmion  of  the  * Cvclupcdia of  Ajrricaitare.*"'-" 

i  If.  M.  MiLBUR!*.  F^..  iiifwerhit.  Tkirsk,  Jorkshire. 

I  "  The  beau  ideal  of  a  '  Cvc.i>pv  dia  of  Agricultnre.'  ** — Seoliish  AgricuUural  Journal, 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SON.  6 

GLASGOW,  EDIXBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 
MECHANICAL  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  WORKS. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mecbanic&l  Engineering  of  Hallways;  embracing  the  Principles  and  Constntc* 
tion  of  Kolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all  departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Scries  of  Plates  on  a  laroe 
scale,  and  bv  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  l*o 
be  completecl  iu  about  24  Parts,  24.  6d.  each. 

THE  ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST'S  ASSISTANT; 

Being  a  Scries  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  of  Steam  Engines,  Spinning  Machine^  MilU  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  &c.,  taken  from  Machines  of  the  most  a))provcxl  construction  at  present  in 
operation ;  nith  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays,  on  the  construction  and  application  o/thc  Steam 
Engine,  and  on  various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  in  28  Partly 
Imperial  4to,  2t.  6d.  each;  or  in  2  Vols.,  half  morocco,  £4,  4f. 

THE  CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT; 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furniture,  with  Descriptions  and  details  of  Constmetion, 
preceded  by  Practical  Observations  on  the  Materials  and  Manufactiure  of  Cabinet-work ;  and  In- 
fltnictions  iii  Drawing,  adapted  to  the  Trade;  including  Practical  Geometry,  Projection,  light  and 
Shadow,  Perspective,  and  the  execurion  of  Working  Drawings,  Sic  Imperial  4to.  In  about  22 
Parts,  2«.  6d,  each;  and  in  Ports,  Is.  Qd. 

THE  MECHANIC'S  CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principle^,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various  Departments  of  Mathematica  and 
Mechanics;  useful  to  MiU-wrights,  Engineers,  and  Artixaus  in  general.  Fourteenth  Edition, 
corrected  and  greatly  enlarged.    By  Williasi  Grier,  Civil  Engineer.    Cloth,  Ss,  Qd, 

THE  MECHANIC'S  DICTIONARY; 

Being  a  complete  Note-book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the  Mechanictl  Arts. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  Machinery,  and  nearly  2<X)  Cuts  and  Diagrams  on  Wood.  By 
William  Grier.    Cloth,  9s. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  one  Scries  of  27  Numbers,  Gd,  each. 

THE  PRACTICAL  MEASURER; 

Or  Tradesman  and  Wood-merchants'  Assistant,  with  Plates.  By  Alexander  Psddis.  Kem 
Edition.    Greatly  enlarged.    Roan,  6s.  6d.;  or  in  12  Numbers,  6(/.  each. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR: 

A  Series  of  Tables  for  Land-Measuring,  Draining,  Manuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle 
by  Measurement,  Building,  &c.  Adapted  to  the  u-te  of  all  engaged  in  Agricultiure  or  the  Manage- 
ment of  Landed  Property.    Complete  iu  17  Numbers,  Gd.  each. 

THE  FARM  ENGINEER; 

A  Treatise  on  Bam  Machinery,  and  the  application  of  Steam  and  other  motive  Powers  for  Agri- 
cultural piuTpoiej.    By  Robert  Ritchie,  C.E.,  Edinburgh.    10  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  in  Cloth,  12*. 

THE  FARMERS'  GUIDE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle ;  vrith  Instructions  for  the  ^Management 
of  Breeding  Mares  and  Cows.    By  James. Webb,  Veterinary  Surgeon.    Cloth,  3s.  6d, 

SMITH'S  ESSAY  ON  COTTAGES. 

An  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  for  which  the  Premium  was  voted  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  With  working  Plans,  Speciiications,  Details,  and  Estimates.  By  G.  Smith, 
Architect,  Edinburgh.    Cloth,  is. 

THE  TAILOR'S  GUIDE. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Tailors'  Cutting-room;  being  a  Treatise  on  Measuring  and  Cutting 
Clothing,  in  oil  Styles,  and  for  e\'ery  period  of  life;  also  the  Cutting  of  Pulpit  and  Bar  Gowns, 
Regimeiitals.  Liv<?rie9,  &c,  vith  directions  for  Making-up  and  Alterations.    By  Joseph  CoUTt 
With  numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams.     In  14  Parts,  2s.  each. 

A  TREATISE  ON  CLOCK  AND  WATCH-MAKING. 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Thomas  Re  id,  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  with  Twenty  Foldinsf 
Platca,  and  Vignette  Title-page.    21t.  Cloth ;  or  in  10  Parts,  2a.  each. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  WEAVING. 

.  ISnstrated  bv  nea^  260  Fignrea.  with  Warp,  Weft,  and  Tarn  Tsbles,  for  the  use  of  Mmufae- 
-uppers.    By  John  Murphy.    Third  Edition.    1  YoL  8to,  16s.;  or  in  16  Nnmbers,  Is.  each. 
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POETICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

ITALTp 

CLA8SICAU  HISTORICAL,  axd  PICTURESQUE ;  niiwtrttcd  in  a  Scries  of  View*  from 
Dnwingt  by  Stanfikld,  KA.,  Kobrkts,  R.A.,  Harding,  Pruut,  Lkitch,  Brockedox, 
Barnard,  &c.  &c.  With  Drscbiptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  an  Introdl'CTOrt 
EatAT,  deidopiiifc  the  FU.<cent  HiMtory  and  Present  Condition  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  By 
Camillo  Mapki,  I>.D.,  fonncrly  Caiiun  of  the  Cathedral  of  Penne,  ana  Graduate  of  the  College 
of  San  ApoUinare  in  Rome.    Complete  in  20  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each ;  or  I  Vol  half  morocco,  £3,  3f . 

TTiis  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  illnstrative  Works  that  have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It 
nreseats  at  the  prrscnt  moment  a  double  claim  to  re^rsrd :  independent  ot  its  beauty  as  a  table- 
boo^  Hbft  literary  dqiartmcnt  contains  much  concrrning  Rom^  its  P^ial  Ruler,  and  Chnrdi  cor- 
raptioni^  ihMt  ought  to  be  known  in  the  family  circle. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Complete  Ulustratr-il  Edition,  Ijterary  and  Pictorial,  consisting  of  a  complete  Collection  of  his 
Poems,  Songs,  and  Corre^tpoudence ;  arranef<l  ChronologicsJly,  and  accompanied  by  numerous 
Notes  and  Annotations.  Tlie  whole  preceded  by  Proprrsok' VVilson'n  Celebrated  Essay  "On 
the  Ocnins  and  Chamrtir  of  Burns,'*  and  Dr.  Currie'b  Memoir  of  the  Poet  In  25  Parts,  royal 
Svo^  U.  each;  with  50  IllnstratiaBiL 

With  Eight  Si'pplemk.ntart  Parts,  containiog  S2  Plates;  making  in  aH  82  ninatratio&a. 
S  Vols.,  eiegintly  bound  in  Cloth,  36«. 

CASQUET  OF  LITERARY  GEMS. 

Containing  ujvwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  from  nearly  Tiirgb         I 
Hundred  different  Authors.    Illustrated  by  T«-cnty-five  Engravings,  from  Original  Urawinp, 
diiefly  by  Members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.    In  4  Vols.,  el^sntly  bound  in  doth,  pnce 
28t. ;  orin 24  Puts,  Is.  each. 

**  Thene  four  beiiutiful  diKKlcoimrM  contain  an  estcanirs  and  ▼aloable  selectiou  of  our  finest  prose  and 
poetiy."— AViH&Hrj^A  Literary  GazetU. 

REPUBUC  OF  LETTERS; 

A  Sdection  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers,  with  many 
Original  Pieces.  By  the  Editor  of  the  "Caaquct  of  literary  Gems."  With  -'5  Illustrations, 
after  the  must  admired  Artists.    In  4  Vols.,  elegantly  bound  in  Cloth,  price  2Us.;  or  in  16  Parts, 

••We  do  not  know  a  more  sgrcciUle  companion  than  the  *  Republic  of  Letters.*  "^JberdeM  Joitntal. 

"The  Kn(fruviii(!<  are  cliRttr  nnd  ele»ant.'* — belfaat  Guardian. 

"This  is  a  judicious  selection  in  proMj  and  xcrsc."— Edinburgh  Lilerary  Journal. 

HOGG'S  (Tun  Ettuick  Siiepiieud)  WORKS. 

With  niustraiions  by  I).  ().  Hill.  Esq.,  R.S.A.  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Autobiogimphyand 
Remiuisceucea  f»f  his  Conteniuoraries.  5  Vols,  small  Svo,  3«.  (k/.  each.  TALES  and  SKEIX^HES, 
including  several  Pieces  not  before  published.    G  Vols,  small  8ro,  Sj.  Gd.  each. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

Comprising  Citiscn  of  the  World,  Vicar  of  Wakefiehl,  Poeticnl  Works,  Comc<lir*,  ^f  isccllancous 
Essays,  &r.  With  an  Ks:<ay  on  hii  Life  and  Writings.  By  Alex.  Wiiitei.aw,  Editor  of  "The 
Casquet  of  literary  (ieiu-,"  "  Hook  of  Scottish  Song,"  Jtc.  With  37  exquisite  Engravings  on 
Wood,  by  Braustoii,  Omn  Smith,  nnd  W.  Linton,  from  Designs  by  W.  Harvey  and  W.  B.  Scott. 
10  PsrU  at  l.t.;  or  in  2  Vols.,  Cloth,  12x. 

"Whatever  he  composed,  he  did  it  Wtfer tlian  any  otlicr  man  conid;  anJ  wlietlier  wc  rcard  him  as  a 
noet,  as  a  romic  writer,  or  a«  an  historian,  lie  wu»  one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  time,  and  WiU  c\ct  stand 
in  the  foreiuust  class." — JJr.  Johnson. 

BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG; 

A  Collection  of  the  BoMt  and  most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Mi)dem;  with 
Critical  and  Historical  Notices  rcpmliug  them  and  their  Authors,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song 
With  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  In  16  Numbers,  Qd.  each;  or  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth' 
gilt  edges^  9s.  Morocco  elegant,  1  Is.  ' 

"Ihe  work  is  quite  a  }iem."—Fi/ethire  JoumdL 

BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  BALLADS; 

A  Comprehensive  Collection  of  the  Balloils  of  Scotland,  with  numerous  Illustrative  Notes  by 
the  Editor  of  "The  Book  of  Scottish  Son^."  With  Eneraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.'  In 
15  Numben^  iad.  each;  or  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  df.    Alorocco  elegant,  lis. 

**  'The  Book  of  Scottish  Ballads '  is  Just  what  was  wanted  to  make  the  finaer  naCioiial  work  fBook  af 
Scottish  SoDg)  complete."— P*rM  ComtitulionaL  ^^^ 

POEMS;  BY  ROBERT  NICOLL: 

With  nomcrous  additions,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    Foorth  Editian.  [^Mrlyi^plb 
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WOEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SON,        -        7 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 
HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  • 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  1792.  By  James  Airman,  Esq.  A  new  Edition,  with  an  eztairiTe 
series  of  Engravings,  including  Portraits,  and  Landscape  and  ilistorical  Illiistrationa.  In  46  Parts, 
1*.  each;  or  6  Vols.  8vo,  £2,  10*. 

This  is  the  only  Work  embracing  the  entire  range  of  Scottish  history  from  the  eadieat  times  to 
the  end  of  last  century. 

LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  DISTINGUISHED  SCOTSlAlN, 

Forming  a  complete  Scottish  Biographical  Dictionary.  By  Robert  Chambers.  In^^Qls.  8to^ 
Embellished  with  72  Portraits,  52t.;  or,  in  8  Half  Vols.,  6*.  6d.  each. 

**  A  standard  work,  and  honourable  to  every  Ubrary  in  which  it  may  find  a  place.*'— ifilropofiiafi  Mag, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY, 

POLITICAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries; 
inchiding  the  Ke-org^nization  of  the  Inquisition;  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Cotisolidation  of  the 
Jesuits;  and  the  means  taken  to  effect  the  counter-Reformation  in  Germuny,  to  renve  Romanism 
in  France,  and  to  suppress  Protestant  principles  in  the  South  of  Europe.  By  Leopold  Rankb. 
IVanslated  from  the  latest  German  Edition  by  David  Ditndas  Scott,  .^sq. ;  with  Notes  hj  the 
Translator,  and  an  Introductoiy  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Complete  u  20 
Parts,  U.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  Cloth,  21«. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 

IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  J.  II.  Merle  D'Aubigne;  Translated  by  D.D.Scott, 
Esq.;  with  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  from  the  Netherlands  Edition  of  the  ReV.  J.  J.  Le  Roy. 
Complete  in  33^  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  3  Vols.  Cloth,  35f.     Illustrated  with  17  Portraits. 

THE  PROTESTANT; 

A  Series  of  Essays,  in  which  are  discussed  at  length  those  Subjects  which  form  the  Distinguishing 
Features  between  True  and  False  Religion ;  between  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Papal  Superstition  which  has  usurped  the  name.  By  William  M'Gavin,  Esq.  New  EditioD, 
with  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Autnor,  in  16^  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  in  Cloth,  ISs, 

ROLLINGS  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  James  Bell,  Author  of  "  A  System  of  Geography,"  &c.  With  nomerous  Illus- 
trations.    In  2  Vols,  medium  8vo,  26».;  or  in  24  Pans,  Is.  each- 

A  Third  Volume  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  with  Notes,  by  Jambs  Beu. 
Price  11*. ;  or  in  10  Parts,  1*.  each. 

*«*  This  is  the  only  complete  and  re-edited  edition  of  RoUin  now  before  the  publiG; 
•'The  best  edition  that  has  yet  issued  from  Ihc;  press.'* — Oriental  HenUL 

THE  WORKS  OF  FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS, 

With  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.    In  22^  Parts,  Is.  each. 

WODROW^S     HISTORY    OF     THE     SUFFERINGS    OF     THE 

CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  D.D.,  F.A.SJ3.  Portraits. 
4  Vols,  cloth,  36*. ;  or  33  Parts,  Is.  each. 

**  We  consiilcr  the  publication  of  Wodrow's  History  as  a  noble  boon  bestowed  upon  the  public.**— 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor. 

THE  TEN  YEARS'  CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  DJ). 
2  Vols,  cloth,  21*. 

SCOTS  WORTHIES, 

Their  lives  and  Testimonies.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  including  the  Indies  of  the  Cov»* 
nant    With  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  SteeL    22  Part%  Ia  each. 

THE  LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and 
Perseaition.  By  the  Rev.  J  ames  Anderson,  A uthor  of  "  Martvrs  of  the  Bass."  JVitk  ntunenut 
Engravings.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7*.  6d.;  or  in  14  Numbers,  6d.  each. 

"  The  book  vill  be  an  immense  favourite  with  all  who  can  appreciate  the  moral  sublime."— €7bJ!^0W 
Examiner.  ^ 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  M.  DE  BouRRiENNE.    To  which  is  now  first  added.  An  Acconnt  of  the  Events  of  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  of  Napoleon's  Surrender  to  the  English,  and  of  his  Btfidence  and  Death  at  St  Helena. 
^.  vith  Anecdotes  and  Illastrative  Notes.    In  about  23  PSrti^  llflteh:  with  numerous  Uistoricsl 
^pad  Portrait  Illustrations.  [Nearly  ready:\ 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SON, 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGU,  AND  L0KD05. 


.       NATURAL  HISTORY,  MEDICAL.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

BfOuvKK  Goi.nsMiTii.  With  Numrrout  Nott»s  from  the  Works  of  Cuvier,  AVilsox,  L 
BoKAPAUTE,  C'AMPifcR,  Vaillant,  Lamauck,  Le.sson.  Lackpedi:,  AnDrsoN.  <^c.:  a«  M'pU 
u  from  the  Wdrk^  oC  the  more  distinpiiciheil  Tihtisli  Naturalists.  K4>-i$ftiir.  with  Coloured  Plates; 
rnntaininyr  nearly  2  UK)  ill:i!itraiivc  Fipircs,  of  which  about  2U0  are  CoIounKi.  In  2  \'oU.  large  8v<v 
SSi.;  or  in  3U  riirt»,  U.  each. 

RIIIND'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embndng  the  rhy^tolo^'.  Clarification,  and  Cultnre  of  riantu ;  with  their  v.irimis  nses  to  Man 
ud^le  liowrr  Animnis;  and  their  anplirut ion  in  the  Arts,  Manufacture!!,  and  Domestic  Econouiy. 
niuatrtted  with  55()  Kn;:ra\in|C«  on  >>  oihI  and  :^llT1.     18  Tarts,  \s.  racli;  or  Cloth,  20ff. 

'*lBliis«dn'tuin  uf  iiu]M>rtiUil  r-cts,  :iiMl  riuidf-usiu);  and  omui;jiii<;  his  Htnre  drrivcil  from  nnmrinus 
ioureea,  the  iiuthur  di^p.iiyii  mnyuUriUli-  t.-i*i-iit,  and  a  knowlcd|;i'  of  his  buiiject,  evidently  the  result  of 
deep  and  mrU-diriTli'il  ^tudy." — Oanlrurrs'  ilasett^. 
'•An  atile  and  «]tU'tiuiii  work." — J  tti'.t't.'i  .UrertUer. 

"That  whii-h  the  nulhur  hath  dom:  I.:-  Ii:i:li  iirrl<*niii-d  wrll." — Metropolitan  Maganai. 
*'Tbis  is  in  aLl  re»iii.-ctf  an  excfUi-nl  work."— J/uuiA/y  Majnzinc. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

By  Trom.v(«  Andki.w,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  Engravin^pi  on  Wood  and  Steel.  Koyal  Sta 
17  Pwts,  1«.  each;  or  in  Ch»th.  \iys. 

"Of  much  utjliiy  w.*  u  r<ady  uinl  Fitimli'  muilc  in  ninlical  pmciicc." — Lirerpool  Cvurler. 

"  Wc  strungly  r«'ct)nimiiHl  the  work.  — lirutol  ri»tes. 

STAFFA  AND  lONA 

Deicribcd  and  llhist  rated.    "With  Xotlre*  of  the  principal  Objects  on  the  Route  from  Port  Crinin 
to  Oban,  snd  in  tlit*  i^und  of  Mull.    AN  ith  many  Enpnviugs.    In  Fancy  Binding,  lU.  (kl. 
"A  very  luiierii.r  Qu'ulc-Uook..'^j/fctat:r. 


bf  the  High  School,  hdi^bur^h.  I'Ki  Illn^iruiii'iiB. 
Price  &«.  M.  in  Cloth :  or  » Jih  Qucticii?.  7*.  Cloth. 
llie  Quett;oDS  separuicly,  pncu  1/.  CJ. 

A  rHAIlT  OF  S(  niPTrRK  CHUnNiH-hV, 

From  the  Crcsilion  i«»  ihr  Dcstnu  ii-.n  «.i  Jiruralcm. 


IIAIIIMTS  OIIATORICAL  CUSS-LOOK. 

Jli^htli  ildiliuit,  bound,  Zs. 

JtJHNSoNS  l-.Nr.LISii  DICTIONAUY, 
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ADAMS  ROMAN  ANTlQnTir.S:  '  UTairSOXS  INTEHFST  T.\r.I.Fi^.  ! 

J.diledhy  JAMRslioTii.  LL.P.,  one  of  the  Mnxters         At'ihirteen  dillcrt'iit  lUtrs,  frmii  uQu:irtrr  to  Six        'j 

t>er  Cent.;  iileu, Tablet  of  Comiuusiou  ;.iid  Uiukera^e. 
toaii,  53.  CJ. 


I . 


r  ...I^Kled  hy  J..H» n.  J^''^/-^/^^: /V;?:''  './,  D'  Wnh  tho^mldiiiun  of  ,rund  Vh.uilnj  Words,  .nd 
J.,hu^Graiiiniar>rhK,I,  Ihuiu.un.  Ii.-'.id-i.A.rs.-fc/.         j,,^.  ,.^.„„,„.,„tion  on  the  ba«8nf  Walkrr,  a  voun,c 

A  TUKATISK  ON  MKT,  !      llrmhrn  Mythnlojo';  anJ  niinicnm!i  unful  Tabk.. 

•     *■         '"  " '    '    '  "■  i»>  NNiLLiAJi  MA>tR.    Klcveulli  Lu;iion.  i:*.  boiUM. 

L.\Nl>OIF.ASrnKliS  ilKADY  n::(K*>Nrn: 

lU'iii?  Tiililc*  for  )i<icertiiinihi;  ut  s.;.-hJ  the  Contrnfs 

i"«i  "" — ""''  ' '   '       '  '      of  ally  >iihl  or  Pi.rc  ol  Lund,     liy  >HL  M'Lii^ 

,.    „.,,,..  I      I.OCM.    Third  I.ditiuu.    il-'.  huui.J. 

ciTKCUKTlC.M.  INMUl  UiON^  ON  INFANT    L.\)^  AM»  LA>    .NfJi  f;  !.  bilAI.L:  . 

'bVITI^^M      Tovihirh  i«  vri'fued.  An  A-lrln-!*  to  '      l««.-m!i  on  the  Pn-scuv  ^i:lU•  niul  >uti:r.-  i'm-pnts 
j  Younit  "Parcnl*.    'li.irt.-rnih  1  ditio.i.     I'lin-.-l./.     ■      ot  JJ|e  Jews.    Onpu:il  i.r.d  Sclerird.     V.nl,  j  «-  ,,         n 

'  CATECHETICAL  !>>!  HI  Cri'  )N>  l-XiR  V>.  N(.  .      ^  ,u,uwi.;c.'c.   Clulh.  p.t  c^!,'e^  nncc  Q/.  , , 

fomiiiis  Scriptural  \:cw/of  the  I.:-iil"*  >:ij.|"'';     .Ml  '.i.'ANTIIiK  AKIIIi'lITir, 

with  nil  Addri'Ji  t"  Yuan.:  lVrs'»ns  imt  \r.  Lorn-  '•      Adiijitid  lo  thf  linp-  n  .1  Viu^-iir^sni'l  Mnsures,  wiili        i  j 

uiauieaut4.    Tttoniv-llmd  Kdiuoiu     rnii;  U.  tin-  N;itnrr.  L'-c,  and   .\iL'«.i.;.li'.n  ul   Jtill^  ».f  Ki- 

timr  Spirit  ml  S««tr  :.iid  Gn-wlh  in  (.race,  .^oo^ud         ^"".'^'''M"."/"^ .»  i  oao.  «i.  i  Kp. :',.;  or  l'.ut>l,         > 
FdTiuur    SmMl  .u..  price  -^.  lioih.  "=';'  ]^' '"  ^l'»;:»  •■'»*'"  ^'-  '>•'-  '»»-•  ^^  ^«puraltly.  1,. 

'  SCUiriUUE  STiniMS  AS«;1STANT;  hrlnj  a  .  ^^^^  ^  AlUMT'i  : 

■|  Mmiilele  Index  aiuU'unci8cl)icti..iwrvuI  the  Uhle.         >>ilh  Us  Kchiion  to  Gospjl    Tloctrinc,   and  Moral        i 

'  ■  Kinlh  Id-tion.    tixjlscin  b>o,  ;.n<v  U.  l\J.  '      Kr^p-n-ibility,  SrnT.tural  y  nmsidcred.    Ky  the  liey. 

iiTurrTpT!\'i\-('    in"    s\r;vill    ^rlionis      J-^""*^"^*"". A.ii.,Gias;j.w.   Uoih. ;;,. c./. 

AND  WF.tK-l)\Y  <l.lin()l,S.    \NitU  Mu-irUMi*.  Jlil.  MM".  A.M;  ni(»il.l.>>  ()|-  IJTrJ.AI  I.  llr.. 

:  lis  David  Stow,  INq.    Kiyhili  Ediliuu,  eular^td.  |      I^v  Mr  Damkt.  K.  Sam.kord,  l>.C.r...  M.l'.,   Piu- 

(•[i-tl,  Oj,  I      !'»wirof  On-ck  in  the  Uuiversitv  uf  Gl;^^^•|.lx^■.    Fu:j;- 

!  S»i'.'dlfsmo,UCl..th. '.'I'.t  rd};.-».  '      b.-..])  Svo,  Cloth.  Ci.  CJ. 

COMMKllCIAL  UANlMlOi'K-  VyAJ.Kr.irS  DU TIONAliV  ANP  KF.V.  : 

A  Compendium  or  Tabk-*  and  Tnfominlion  for  the  l'- auUlullv  pnnlid  :ii  ro\:d  ISniD.  'riih  a  Portmit 
Triider.  Menhaut,  and  Coninicrdal  Traveller.  ;>!'.)  i  ">  tho  .Vutlu.r.  lUjun,  5*.  6J.  flip  Lv\  lo the Fn^ 
pagca,  4bmo,  1*.  roan.  I      umidaiion  ol  ftoper  uuiacs,  separately,  Ls,  I : 

II 

(  -  .^>-r,i,\Vt  W.  O.  BLACKIK  AM>  80.N,  FSIXTERS,  VILL4?IELn.  » *■  I  I 
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